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PREFACE. 


After  considerable  but  necessary  delay,  we  are  able  to  place 
before  our  readers  a full  report  of  the  excavations  at  Knaresborough 
castle,  in  which  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  has  interested 
itself  for  some  little  time. 

The  past  few  years  have  not,  indeed,  been  signalized  by  much 
that  has  been  very  productive  of  result  in  the  way  of  excavation 
in  Yorkshire;  although  work  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Roman 
settlements  at  Bainbridge  and  near  Malton,  and  certain  finds  of 
Roman  pottery  are  duly  recorded.  Iron  Age  sites  in  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  explored  by  Dr.  Kirk,  Professor  Ormerod,  and  Mr. 
Rowland  are  very  fully  reported  upon  by  Miss  Kitson  Clark;  and 
Professor  Raistrick  gives  an  account  of  pre-historic  burials  at 
Waddington  and  at  Bradley,  as  well  as  a description  of  a pig  of 
lead  with  a Roman  inscription  found  in  Nidderdale. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Martin  sends  a final  instalment  of  his  work 
on  the  Knights  Templars  in  Yorkshire;  and  a contribution  on  the 
manor  and  bridge  of  Wetherby  comes  from  Mr.  Alfred  Brett,  of 
Harrogate. 

The  registers  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Richmond,  translated  and 
edited  by  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson,  are  now  printed  down 
to  the  end  of  John  Booth’s  archidiaconate.  This  leaves  only  a 
few  years  of  archdeacon  Shirwood  available  for  transcription  at 
the  John  Rylands’  Library,  Manchester.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  these  records  are  of  exceptional  value  and  importance, 
since  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  was  very  extensive  in  area, 
embracing  portions  of  the  counties  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Lancashire,  as  well  as  a large  part  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  jurisdiction,  also,  of  the  archdeacon,  although  not 
wholly  extra-diocesan,  was  exempt  in  many  important  respects 
from  the  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  so  that  records  of 
institutions  to  benefices,  wills  and  so  forth  recorded  nere  find  no 
place  in  the  Archbishop’s  registers.  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson 
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has  rendered  his  transcript  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  student 
of  local  history  by  his  exhaustive  Introduction,  and  by  a complete 
list  of  all  the  incumbents  of  the  108  parishes  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  register — namely,  1442-1464. 

Brian  FitzAlan  of  Bedale  must  be  accounted  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  barons  of  Edward  Es  time,  and  it  is  rather  dis- 
concerting to  feel  that  we  have  been  under  a misapprehension 
concerning  his  family  descent.  Mr.  Chas.  Clay’s  investigations, 
and  especially  the  discovery  of  a Fountains  Abbey  charter  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  show  that  the  traditional  origin  must  be  abandoned 
and  the  descent  is  established  from  Scolland  of  Bedale,  whose  name 
is  commemorated  in  Scolland’s  Flail  at  Richmond  castle.  The 
correction  is  an  important  one. 

Dr.  Walker’s  history  and  genealogy  of  the  de  Burgh  and 
Waterton  families,  both  of  which  are  intimately  associated  with 
Yorkshire,  is  a monument  of  pains-taking  research  and  incisive 
reasoning.  It  constitutes  a very  substantial  addition  to  the  history 
of  Yorkshire  Families. 

H.  B.  McCALL. 

10,  Park  Place, 

Leeds,  January,  1932. 
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Part  I 
1442-1465. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  Vol.  XXV  of  this  Journal,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  introduction 
to  Matthew  Hutton’s  abstract  of  the  lost  registers  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond,  the  present  writer  alluded  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  a later  register  which  Hutton  does  not  seem  to  have 
examined.1  This  volume  was  employed  in  1853  for  the  series  of 
Richmondshire  Wills  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,2  and  it  was 
known  that  notes  of  its  contents  had  been  made,  then  or  later, 
by  James  Raine  the  younger,  from  whose  MS.  Canon  Raines,  the 
well  known  Lancashire  antiquary,  had  copied  a number  of  entries 
relating  to  the  portion  of  the  archdeaconry  in  that  county.  The 
substance  of  Canon  Raines’  notes  has  furnished  information  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Lancashire ; and  a 
copy  of  them,  which  was  lent  to  the  present  writer  by  Professor 
Tait  of  Manchester  in  1918,  showed  that  the  register  had  contained 
a large  number  of  documents  of  considerable  interest  to  the  local 
historian  and  genealogist.  The  register  itself,  however,  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  known  of  it  in  any  of  the 
repositories  to  which  it  might  have  been  transferred  from  its 
original  home  at  Richmond. 

The  mention  of  its  disappearance,  however,  had  a fortunate 
result.  Dr.  James  Raine’s  notes  were  still  in  existence,  and  were 
generously  placed  at  the  writer’s  disposal  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 

1 Y.A.J.,  xxv,  167.  2 Surtees  Soc.  vol.  xxvi. 
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Angelo  Raine,  to  whom  sincere  gratitude  is  due,  as  they  afforded 
a guide  to  the  essential  details  of  each  document.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1920,  a communication  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson 
informed  the  writer  that  the  original  register  was  in  the  hands  of 
a dealer,  who  had  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  British  Museum.  As 
the  price  asked  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  authorities,  Mr.  Gilson 
suggested  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  purchase  it  for  some 
public  collection  in  Yorkshire.  This  proved  unsuccessful,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  late  Professor  Tout,  the  register  was 
eventually  bought  in  1921  by  the  John  Rylands  Library  at  Man- 
chester, among  whose  MSS.  it  is  now  preserved.  By  the  constant 
kindness  of  the  librarian,  Dr.  Guppy,  the  writer  has  been  enabled 
to  make  frequent  use  of  it,  with  the  present  result. 

The  register  is  a thin  volume  of  84  leaves,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bound  in  plain  boards  early  in  the  last  century.  Some  special 
features  of  its  composition  will  be  discussed  later.  In  common 
with  other  similar  books  of  its  type  and  date,  its  contents  are 
devoted  to  the  record  of  formal  business:  it  is,  in  fact,  purely  an 
act-book,  the  documents  in  which  are  founded  upon  a set  of  common 
forms.  In  his  work  upon  it,  Dr.  Raine,  while  summarising  the 
contents  of  each  entry,  omitted  much  that,  if  not  actually  essential 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  deserves  to  be  recorded;  and  the 
present  calendar  of  its  contents,  founded  upon  a careful  collation 
of  his  MS.  with  the  original,  has  been  compiled  with  a view  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  individual  variations  of  each  document. 
Occasionally,  entries  dealing  with  special  business  have  been 
transcribed  in  full  and  left  in  the  original  Latin,  and  here  and  there, 
where  it  seemed  desirable,  specimens  of  common  form  have  been 
given.  The  student,  however,  may  feel  assured  that  nothing  has 
been  left  out  which  is  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  any 
portion  of  the  register,  and  that  ail  that  has  been  omitted  is  of  that 
purely  formal  nature  which  is  implied  in  the  simple  mention  of  an 
act  or  mandate. 

The  composition  of  the  register  presents  some  interesting  details. 
Ff.  i~45d  are  continuous  and  the  documents,  speaking  generally, 
are  in  chronological  order.  This  portion  forms  the  present  instal- 
ment of  the  register,  and  covers  the  period  1442-1465.  The 
remaining  portion,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal , covers,  with  additions,  some  nine  years  from  1465  to 
1474,  i.e.y  about  the  first  half  of  the  archidiaconate  of  John  Shirwood. 
This  begins,  with  an  initial  rubric,  on  fo.  45d,  the  first  document 
(no.  232)  being  dated  6 August,  1467,  and  continues  chronologxcally 
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as  far  as  fo.  48c!,  which  ends  with  the  first  few  lines  of  a document, 
the  date  of  which,  as  we  know  from  the  full  entry  (no.  266,  at  end), 
was  11  Jan.,  1467-8.  By  this  time  the  registrar  was  evidently 
old  and  in  ill  health,  and  no.  258  and  the  incomplete  document 
show  that  he  was  beginning  to  confuse  his  material.  Accordingly, 
his  successor  recopied  his  work,  with  a new  heading  and  with 
necessary  corrections,  and  continued  the  register  without  a break. 
When  the  register  was  first  bound,  ff.  47,  48  were  retained,  but  the 
first  leaf  of  the  revised  duplicate  was  numbered  fo.  46,  and  the 
rest  consecutively.  A later  hand,  however,  renumbered  this  leaf 
fo.  49,  a numeration  which  has  been  followed  here  for  the  rest  of 
the  book. 

There  is  a chronological  gap  of  some  fifteen  months  between 
no.  279,  at  the  bottom  of  fo.  56d,  and  no.  280,  at  the  head  of  fo.  57. 
The  register  now  continues  for  a little  more  than  a year,  from  4 
Jan.,  1467-8,  to  2 March,  1468-9  (no.  301),  to  fo.  646.  At  this 
point  is  a leaf  (fo.  65),  on  the  recto  of  which  is  entered,  in  a very 
small  hand,  a document  drawn  up  in  1477  (no.  302).  The  verso 
of  the  leaf  is  blank.  Ff.  66~73d  include  the  documents  for  the 
period  missing  between  ff.  56d  and  57,  and  no.  333,  the  last  of  the 
series,  is  preliminary  to  no.  280,  the  first  document  on  fo.  57.  Thus 
eight  leaves  are  out  of  place,  and  have  been  transposed  with  ff. 
57-64,  fo.  65  being  an  insertion.  There  is,  however,  a gap  of  some 
months  between  no.  301,  at  the  end  of  fo.  64d,  and  no.  333,  at  the 
head  of  fo.  74.  The  last  part,  ff.  74-83,  seems  to  have  been  rather 
irregularly  kept,  as  there  are  occasionally  long  intervals  between 
one  document  and  the  next;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
leaf  has  been  lost  here.  There  is  an  index  in  a later  hand  on  fo. 
83d,  and  the  document  on  fo.  84  is  an  addition  in  the  hand  which 
occurs  on  fo.  65. 

The  first  numeration  of  the  leaves  for  binding  must  have  been 
made  after  1477,  the  date  of  the  last  document,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability after  the  book  was  bound,  as  the  mistake  in  their  order 
is  otherwise  difficult  to  explain.  The  new  numeration  from  ff.  49- 
84,  in  a much  fainter  ink,  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  century.  When 
the  book  was  rebound  at  some  comparatively  recent  date,  the  former 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  was  retained  without  any  attempt  at 
rectification. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  archdeacons  of  Richmond  have 
already  been  described  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  Hutton’s 
abstracts  of  the  earlier  registers.1  In  spite  of  their  exemption  in 

XY.A.J.,  xxv,  129-139. 
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many  important  respects  from  the  control  of  the  archbishops  of 
York,  the  archdeaconry  was  not  wholly  extra-diocesan.  Not  only 
in  acts  for  the  due  performance  of  which  episcopal  orders  were 
necessary,  but  in  some  other  matters,  such  as  the  grant  of  licences 
for  private  oratories  and  the  appointment  of  commissions  for  the 
reconciliation  of  places  polluted  by  sacrilege,  the  archbishops 
exercised  a jurisdiction  concurrent  with  that  of  the  archdeacon; 
and  most  of  their  registers  include  a section  of  varying  length 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  On 
the  blank  leaves  of  Dr.  Raine’s  note-book  brief  summaries  of  con- 
temporary documents,  taken  from  the  archiepiscopal  registers, 
were  added  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  T.  Fowler;  and  these  have  been 
inserted  in  their  chronological  places,  where  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  letters  to  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  docu- 
ments which  they  follow. 

II 

The  register  covers  a period  of  close  upon  forty-two  years,  from 
the  end  of  1442  to  the  middle  of  1474.  Some  later  documents  have 
been  added  on  blank  leaves.  Henry  Bowet,  appointed  archdeacon 
in  1418,  resigned  his  office,  with  his  other  preferments,  in  1442, 
shortly  before  his  death.  On  8 Nov.,  1442,  the  archdeaconry  was 
collated  by  archbishop  Kempe  to  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Kempe, 
who  was  installed  eleven  days  later.  The  last  entry  in  Bowet’ s 
register,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Hutton’s 
MS.,  bears  date  25  June  in  that  year,  and  the  new  register  begins 
with  the  appointment  of  the  archdeacon’s  vicar-general  on  1 Dec. 
Thenceforward  it  was  kept  continuously  during  a period  in  which 
the  archdeaconry  changed  hands  five  times,  until  the  middle  of 
John  Shirwood’s  tenure  of  office,  when  presumably  another  register 
was  begun.  The  beginning  of  the  rule  of  each  archdeacon  is  marked 
by  a special  rubric,  in  which  the  date  of  his  installation  is  given. 

Each  of  the  six  archdeacons  whose  acts  are  thus  recorded 
quitted  his  office  for  a bishopric,  and  all  of  them  were  capable  men 
of  affairs,  who,  whatever  they  owed  in  the  beginning  to  the  influence 
of  their  relations,  maintained  their  positions  with  some  credit. 
The  age  to  which  they  belong  is  not  a glorious  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Its  beginning  was  marked  by  the  victory  of  the 
papacy  over  the  conciliar  movement,  and  the  period  which  followed, 
though  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  art  and  letters 
under  the  protection  of  the  papal  court,  witnessed  the  complete 
subordination  of  spiritual  to  secular  interests  in  the  highest  ecclesias- 
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tical  offices.  While  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise  too  freely  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prelates 
of  the  day  followed  the  example  of  their  foreign  brethren  in  the 
pursuit  of  political  and  family  ambitions.1  The  three  archbishops 
who  successively  occupied  the  see  of  York  during  this  epoch  owed 
their  promotion  to  political  causes.  For  twenty-seven  years 
Kempe  seldom  visited  his  diocese.  His  constant  absence  is  noted 
severely  by  Gascoigne,  whose  remarks  upon  his  contemporaries, 
though  not  uncoloured  by  prejudice,  are  in  this  as  in  other  instances 
substantially  true.2  His  translation  to  Canterbury,  which  Gascoigne 
ascribes  to  the  king  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  left 
the  church  of  York  in  a state  of  confusion,  distracted  by  the  attempt 
of  a small  minority  of  the  canons  to  oust  the  canonically  elected 
dean,  John  Bermyngham,  in  favour  of  Henry  Vi’s  secretary, 
Richard  Andrew — an  attempt  which,  with  the  aid  of  a papal  bull 
of  provision  and  an  interdict  which  suspended  divine  service  in 
the  cathedral  church  for  several  weeks,  was  ultimately  successful.3 
In  Gascoigne’s  opinion,  Kempe’s  readiness  to  accept  translation 
at  such  a moment  was  a sign  of  callousness;  but,  if  he  showed  no 
indication  of  willingness  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  chapter  of 
York  and  its  right  of  free  election,  this  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  habitually  detached  attitude  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  which, 
for  many  years  before  his  removal  from  the  Old  Temple  to  Lambeth, 
he  had  been  content  to  leave  in  the  competent  hands  of  a vicar- 
general. 

His  successor  at  York,  William  Booth,4  was  translated  from 
the  see  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  by  a bull  concurrent  with  that 
which  translated  Kempe  to  Canterbury.5  The  appointment  was 
frankly  political,  arranged  by  governmental  nomination  and  papal 
complaisance,  without  reference  to  the  chapter.  In  this  respect, 
of  course,  it  was  by  no  means  singular,  for  the  freedom  of  cathedral 
chapters  in  the  matter  of  elections  of  bishops,  at  no  time  uncon- 
trolled by  external  influences,  was  by  this  date  generally  disregarded. 
Booth  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Gascoigne,  who,  as  a scholar 
and  theologian,  comments  more  than  once  upon  his  ignorance  of 


1 There  are  important  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  of  which  William  Alnwick, 
bishop  of  Norwich  1426-1436,  and  of 
Lincoln  1436-1449,  may  be  claimed 
as  one.  See  Visitations  of  Relig. 
Houses  dio.  Lincoln,  vols.  ii,  iii 
(Lincoln  Record  & Cant.  & York. 
Societies) . 

2 For  Kempe’s  personal  oversight 


of  the  diocese  see  documents  printed 
in  Surtees  Soc.,  cxxvii,  201-280. 

3 Loci  e Libro  Veritatum,  ed.  Rogers, 
pp.  36-38. 

4 It  is  convenient  to  adopt  the 
modern  form  of  the  name  Bothe, 
which  follows  its  pronunciation. 

6 Cal.  Papal  Letters,  x,  599,  602  (21 
July,  1452). 
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the  things  which  a prelate  ought  to  know,  and  despised  him  as  a 
greedy  common  lawyer,  without  a degree  from  any  university.1 
The  history  of  the  family  of  Booth,  signally  prolific  in  bishops  and 
archdeacons,  deserves  special  study  as  an  instance  of  the  reward 
of  legal  studies  by  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Its  diligence  in  the 
pursuit  of  law  is  well  illustrated  by  the  books  which  the  latest  of 
its  prelates,  Charles  Booth,  gave  to  the  cathedral  library  at  Hereford; 
while  the  interesting  series  of  monuments  in  the  church  of  Sawley, 
near  Derby,  testifies  to  the  worldly  prosperity  which  one  branch 
of  it  acquired  from  the  enjoyment  of  a three-life  lease  of  the  profits 
of  the  prebend  annexed  to  the  treasurership  of  the  church  of 
Lichfield.2  William  Booth,  who  obtained  his  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lichfield  in  1447,  was  chancellor  in  the  household  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou3 *:  he  was  identified  with  the  disastrous  policy 
of  Margaret  and  Suffolk,  and  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  were 
objects  of  the  wrath  of  the  insurgents  in  1450. 4 Gascoigne  speaks 
bitterly  of  his  nepotism  as  archbishop,  of  his  hatred  of  men  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
appropriation  of  a parish  church.5  As  a matter  of  fact,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  shortcomings,  Booth  was  certainly  more  directly 
active  in  diocesan  business  than  his  predecessor;  and,  if  he  left 
little  personal  mark  upon  York  itself,  he  showed  considerable 
affection  for  his  residences  in  the  southern  part  of  the  diocese,  and 
especially  for  Southwell,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  completed 
at  a later  date  by  his  half-brother  Lawrence.6 * 

George  Neville,  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  brother  of  the  King-maker 
and  a prominent  figure  in  the  political  history  of  his  day,  succeeded 
Booth  at  York  in  1464.  His  name  occurs  in  this  register  in  con- 
nexion with  the  vicarage  of  Kendal  in  1449-50  and  the  important 
benefice  of  Warton  in  1451. 7 He  was  then  apparently  a master 
of  arts,  and  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  from  1453 
to  1457.8  The  statement  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  consecration 
to  the  see  of  Exeter,  as  his  twenty-seventh  year,  fixes  the  date  of 
his  birth  in  1432,  so  that  his  early  promotions,  of  which  one  of  the 


1 Loci  e Libro  Veritatum,  pp.  47, 
48,  52,  194. 

2 See  Cox,  Churches  of  Derbyshire, 
iv,  387-392.  William  Booth  and  his 

half-brother  Lawrence  were  sons  of 

John  Booth  of  Barton-on-Irwell,  in 
the  parish  of  Eccles,  Lancs.,  a manor 

which  their  family  had  acquired  about 

1292,  by  the  marriage  of  John  del 

Booth  with  Loretta  of  Barton.  See 

V.C.H.  Lancs.,  iv,  366,  367. 


3 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1446—1452,  p.  55; 
Rymer,  Foedera,  xi,  160. 

4 Loci  e Libro  Veritatum,  pp.  40,  42. 
6 Loci  e Libro  Veritatum,  p.  194. 

6 See  Transactions  of  the  Thoroton 
Soc.,  xv,  75-80. 

7 Nos.  66,  81  below. 

8 Le  Neve,  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  iii, 
467. 
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first  was  to  the  prebend  of  Masham  in  York  in  March,  1446-7,1 
may  be  attributed  less  to  his  juvenile  precocity  than  to  the  fortunate 
accident  of  his  family  connexions.  At  any  rate,  the  scandal  of  his 
appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  is  beyond  dispute,  and, 
though  Gascoigne  somewhat  exaggerates  the  period  during  which 
he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  see  before  he  reached  a 
comparatively  suitable  age  for  consecration,  it  was  long  enough  to 
deserve  condemnation.2  During  the  interval,  he  continued  to 
occupy  his  other  benefices.  To  those  who,  like  Gascoigne,  looked 
upon  the  work  of  a bishop  as  the  salvation  of  souls,  although  by 
the  exercise  of  corrective  discipline  rather  than  by  evangelical 
example  and  precept,  there  was  a glaring  discrepancy  between  this 
proceeding  and  their  ideal.  When  Neville  was  at  last  consecrated, 
his  diocese  occupied  little  of  his  attention.  In  1460  he  became 
chancellor  of  England,  and,  after  his  translation  from  Exeter  to 
York  in  1464,  he  continued  to  hold  office  until  1467,  when  the 
estrangement  between  his  brother  Warwick  and  Edward  IV  led 
to  his  dismissal.  His  political  career  ended  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Warwick  at  Barnet  in  1471,  when  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI  was  rewarded  by  imprisonment 
in  the  march  of  Calais.  He  was  not  released  until  June,  1475 > a 
year  before  his  death.3 

The  careers  of  these  three  prelates  were  by  no  means  exceptional, 
and  the  ordinary  man  was  well  accustomed  to  seeing  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Church  filled  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  State. 
Holy  orders  were  merely  a necessary  incident  in  the  life  of  a man 
whose  training  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  clerical. 
They  enabled  him  to  hold  those  ecclesiastical  preferments  which 
provided  him  with  his  clerical  income:  his  first  duty  was  to  the 


1 Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  60. 

2 See  Loci  e Libro  Veritatum,  pp. 
16,  17.  Gascoigne  says  that  he  en- 
joyed the  revenues  of  the  see  of 
Exeter  for  four  years,  but  gives  the 
date  of  the  dispensation  as  1456, 
with  the  statement  that  Neville  was 
then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and 
that  his  consecration  was  deferred 
until  he  reached  his  twenty-seventh 
year.  The  date  was  actually  4 Feb., 
r455-6,  when  he  was  in  or  about  his 
twenty-fourth  year  [Cal.  Papal  Letters, 
x,  2).  The  temporalities  of  the  see, 
however,  were  not  restored  to  him  till 
21  March,  1456-7  [Cal.  Pat.  Rolls 

1452-61,  p.  281).  As  he  was  con- 
secrated on  3 Dec.,  1458  (Stubbs, 


Reg.  Sac.,  p.  91),  the  period  is  reduced 
to  less  than  two  years.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Henry  Vi’s  first  demand 
for  his  provision  to  a vacant  bishopric 
was  made  before  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V on  24  March,  1454-5.  The  see  of 
Exeter  did  not  fall  vacant  till  18 
Sept.,  1455:  Neville’s  claim  was  then 
overlooked,  and  the  king  nominated 
John  Hals,  archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
to  Calixtus  iii,  but  recalled  his  nomi- 
nation in  favour  of  Neville  on  6 Nov. 
in  that  year  (Rymer,  Foed.  xi,  367), 
just  over  three  years  before  his 
consecration. 

3  See  article  in  D.N.B.  by  Prof. 
Tait,  and  Ramsay,  Lane.  & York., 
ii,  230,  etc. 
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patrons  who  needed  his  services.  Nevertheless,  although  this  had 
always  been  the  case  so  far  as  the  higher  clergy  were  concerned, 
it  had  been  possible  for  prelates  in  time  past  to  combine  secular 
business  with  personal  supervision  of  their  dioceses.  The  mechanical 
efficiency  of  diocesan  organisation,  to  which  episcopal  registers 
bear  ample  witness,  had  been  developed  under  the  eyes  of  bishops 
who,  whatever  pressure  was  put  on  them  by  their  external  activities, 
usually  spent  a large  portion  of  each  year  among  their  spiritual 
subjects.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  divorce  between 
the  office  of  a bishop  and  its  local  responsibilities  had  become 
normal.  If  certain  bishops,  like  Alnwick  of  Lincoln,  abandoned 
public  offices  to  devote  themselves  to  the  administration  of  un- 
wieldy dioceses,  more  found  an  absorbing  interest  in  steering  their 
way  amid  the  factions  and  intrigues  which  distracted  political  life 
and  culminated,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  register,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  Roses. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  archbishops  of  York  at  this  date 
applies  equally  to  those  who  filled  subordinate  positions  with  their 
consent  and  at  their  nomination.  Their  archdeacons  were  re- 
spectable men,  orthodox  in  faith  and  well  versed  in  law  and  occa- 
sionally in  other  branches  of  learning.  But  an  archdeaconry  was 
one  of  the  surest  steps  to  a bishopric.  Of  thirty-five  persons 
consecrated  to  bishoprics  between  1442  and  1473,  sixteen  had 
previously  held  archdeaconries ; and,  as  three  of  the  thirty-hve  were 
members  of  religious  orders,  who  were  not  eligible  for  offices  reserved 
foi  secular  clerks,  this  means  that  half  of  the  total  number  was 
composed  of  ex-archdeacons.  In  this  list,  headed  by  the  famous 
name  of  William  Lyndwood,  five  were  preferred  to  bishoprics  from 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  The  conduct  of  these  five  in  that 
coveted  and  quasi-episcopal  office  was  closely  modelled  upon  that 
of  the  prelates  who  had  conferred  it  on  them,  and  with  whose 
fortunes  their  own  were  closely  associated.  Their  work  was  done 
almost  entirely  through  vicars-general,  in  whose  name  and  on  whose 
authority  mandates  and  commissions  were  issued.  Their  own 
personalities  hardly  enter  into  the  register.  Of  their  visitations 
there  is  no  record;  and,  as  the  habit  of  obtaining  papal  indults 
to  hold  visitations  by  deputy  had  become  general  with  archdeacons, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  collection  of  the  procurations  which 
were  their  main  source  of  income  was  farmed  out  to  commissaries 
or  to  the  rural  deans. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  lives  of  three  out  of  the  five,  William  Grey, 
Lawrence  Booth  and  John  Arundell,  and  also  of  John  Shirwood, 
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in  the  middle  of  whose  long  tenure  of  the  archdeaconry  the  register 
closes,  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography } 
These  sum  up  most  of  the  available  information,  though,  as  the 
present  writer  has  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  career  of  Arundell 
has  been  confused  with  that  of  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name.1 2 
The  writer  has  also  given  a summary  account  of  the  preferments 
of  Thomas  Kempe  among  a series  of  notes  on  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  in  the  year  1432.3  Here  it  is 
necessary  only  to  say  something  of  the  connexion  of  the  archdeacons 
with  the  church  and  diocese  of  York. 

The  fortunes  of  Thomas  Kempe  were  carefully  nursed  by  his 
uncle  the  archbishop.  Born  in  or  about  1414,  he  was  preferred 
to  a canonry  of  York  and  the  prebend  of  Stillington  on  26  March, 
1435,  when  he  was  approximately  in  his  twenty-first  year.4  On 
26  June  in  the  same  year,  he  quitted  Stillington  for  the  prebend 
of  Driffield,  and  Driffield  for  Langtoft  on  18  Aug.,  1436.5  The 
election  of  William  Felter  to  the  deanery  four  months  later  left  the 
archdeaconry  of  York  vacant,  and  Kempe  succeeded  to  it  on  14 
Dec.6  On  17  May,  1438,  he  resigned  Langtoft  for  South  Cave 
prebend,  with  which  he  held  the  rectory  of  Bolton  Percy,  a church 
in  the  collation  of  the  archbishop.7  He  received  collation  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  on  8 Nov.,  1442, 8 and  was  installed  on 
19  Nov.9  At  this  time  he  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  York  and 
his  prebend,  and  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  chapter  for  the 
time  being,  but  was  re-admitted  to  South  Cave  on  15  May,  1447. 10 
It  may  be  noted  that  Le  Neve's  statement  that  he  was  chancellor 
of  the  church  of  York  in  144211  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
uncertain  when  he  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 
There  is  no  entry  in  the  register  between  12  Aug.,  1448,  and  3 
March,  1449-50,  nor  does  the  archiepiscopal  register  during  the 
interval  provide  any  detail  of  the  date  of  his  resignation  or  for  the 
duration  of  the  vacancy.  But  the  see  of  London  fell  vacant  on  22 
June  or  27  July,  1448, 12  and  the  conge  d’elire  was  issued  to  the  dean 


1 By  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole,  Prof.  Tout, 
W.  P.  Courtney,  and  E.  Irving  Car- 
lyle respectively. 

2 Vis.  Relig.  Houses  dio.  Line.,  u.s., 
iii,  257. 

3 Ibid.,  i,  197-8.  See  corrections, 

ibid.,  iii,  422>  423- 

4 Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  15.  The  date 

4 April,  given  in  Le  Neve,  iii,  213, 

is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  that  of 

installation. 


6 Ibid.,  ff.  13d,  16. 

6 Le  Neve,  iii,  133. 

7 Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  13d. 

8 Ibid.,  fo.  48c!. 

9 Le  Neve,  iii,  140.  The  date  is 
that  actually  given  in  the  register. 

10  Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  5id. 

11  Le  Neve,  iii,  164. 

12  22  June  is  the  date  accepted  by 
Stubbs,  who  is  followed  by  Hennessy ; 
but  see  Newcourt,  Repertorium,  i,  23. 
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and  chapter  of  St.  Paul  s on  23  August.1  Meantime,  however,  Kempe 
had  been  nominated  for  the  vacancy,  and  his  bull  of  provision 
bears  date  21  August.2  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  archdeacon- 
ry was  treated  as  vacant  from  the  latter  date,  although  this  and  his 
other  preferments  were  not  filled  until  Kempe’s  consecration 
rendered  them  canonically  void.  This  event  was  deferred  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  get  the  pro- 
vision cancelled  in  favour  of  Marmaduke  Lumley,  bishop  of  Carlisle.3 4 
It  was  not  until  4 Feb.,  1449-50,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  bull,  that  Kempe  received  the  royal 
licence  to  accept  provision1 : his  temporalities  were  restored  two 
days  later,5  and  he  was  consecrated  by  his  uncle  on  8 Feb.6  There 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  accepting  Wharton  s statement  that  he 
held,  at  some  unspecified  period,  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex 
in  St.  Paul  s.  He  remained  bishop  of  London  for  thirty-nine  years, 
dying  on  28  March,  1489. 

Archbishop  Kempe  collated  the  vacant  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  day  of  his  nephew’s  consecration,  to  William  Grey, 
who  was  installed,  presumably  by  proxy,  on  3 March,  1449-50, 
being  at  that  time  abroad.  The  new  archdeacon  had  no  previous 
connexion  with  the  church  of  York,  and,  if  he  can  be  identified 
with  William  Grey,  prebendary  of  Rampton  in  Southwell  from  1431 
to  1438, 7 he  must  have  received  this  preferment  at  a very  early 
age.  He  was  a kinsman,  probably  nephew,  of  William  Gray,  bishop 
of  London  1426-31,  and  of  Lincoln  1431-6,  who  had  been  dean  of 
York  and  rector  of  Bedale.  On  n Jan.,  1430-1,  bishop  Gray 
collated  the  prebend  of  Kentish  Town  in  St.  Paul’s  to  a namesake.8 
Although  in  this  case  the  identification  is  not  certain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  younger  William  Grey  who  was  admitted 
to  Buckland  Dinham  prebend  in  Wells  by  Stafford  on  23  Oct.,  1431.9 
We  may  conclude  that  the  prebends  in  St.  Paul’s,  Southwell  and 
Wells  were  given  him  to  assist  his  studies  at  Oxford.  But  he  had 
only  the  first  tonsure  when  bishop  Gray  ordained  him  to  all  minor 
orders  on  30  May,  1434,  after  having  given  him  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northampton  on  16  May.10  To  this  office,  on  13  Feb.,  1434-5, 


1 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1446-1452,  p.  172; 
Rymer,  xi,  218. 

2 Cal.  Papal  Letters  x,  387-8. 

3 See  the  letters  of  Nicholas  V to 
the  king  and  Suffolk,  Correspondence 
of  Bekynton  (Rolls  ser.),  i,  155-9. 

4 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1446-1452,  p.  307; 

Rymer,  xi,  259-60. 


5 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1446-1452,  p.  308; 
Rymer,  xi,  260. 

6 Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  90. 

7 Reg.  Kempe,  ff.  gd,  i6d;  Le  Neve, 
iifi  453- 

8 Hennessy,  Nov.  Rep.,  p.  34. 

9 Wells  Reg.  Stafford  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.),  i,  115. 

10  Lincoln  Reg.  Gray,  ff.  84,  215. 
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was  added  the  prebend  of  Thame  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.1  He 
was  then  certainly  very  young,  and  the  appointments  are  not 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  a bishop  who  otherwise  took  his  diocesan 
duties  seriously.  The  younger  William  Grey,  however,  deserved 
some  promotion  as  a promising  scholar  who  devoted  himself  to 
learning  at  Oxford  and  left  his  famous  collection  of  MSS.  to  the 
library  of  Balliol,  with  the  building  of  which  his  name  is  associated. 
A member  of  a noble  family,2  he  was  welcomed  by  scholars  in  Italy, 
and  resided  there  for  some  years,  enjoying  the  congenial  society  of 
Guarino  and  other  humanists.  There  his  appointment  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  probably  found  him,  and  his  studies 
there  were  certainly  prolonged  over  several  years.  There  is  no  sign 
of  his  presence  at  any  official  act,  and  he  appears  to  have  retained 
the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  with  that  of  Richmond.3 *  Other- 
wise, his  preferments  in  England  included  the  prebends  of  Woodford 
in  Salisbury,  which  he  obtained  in  May,  1435 >4  an(^  Longden  in 
Lichfield,  in  which  he  succeeded  Thomas  Bekynton,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  October,  1443.5  These  two,  with  his  prebends  m 
Lincoln  and  Wells  and  his  two  archdeaconries,  he  continued  to 
hold  till  1454.  In  August  of  that  year,  a bull,  concurrent  with  that 
which  translated  Thomas  Bourchier  from  Ely  to  Canterbury, 
provided  Grey  to  the  see  of  Ely,6  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on 
8 Sept.7  He  held  this  see  till  his  death  on  4 Aug.,  1478.  Although 
his  name  is  principally  connected  with  Oxford  and  the  history  of 
scholarship,  he  came  into  contact  witn  politics  as  a bishop.  His 
sympathies  were  with  the  house  of  York,  and  on  25  Oct.,  1469* 
Edward  IV  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.8  On  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI  in  the  autumn  of  14 be  took  sanctuary 
in  St.  Martin’ s-le-Grand, 9 but,  after  the  return  of  Edward  to  the 
throne  in  1471,  he  was  not  recalled  to  the  treasurership  and  took 
no  further  part  in  state  affairs. 

Of  the  preferments  of  Lawrence  Booth,  who  succeeded  Grey  in 


1 Ibid.,  fo.  85. 

2 Dr.  R.  L.  Poole  ( D.N.B .)  adopts 
the  statement  of  earlier  authors  that 
he  was  a member  of  the  family  of 
Grey  of  Codnor.  But  this  is  not 
certain.  The  connexion  of  the  elder 
William  with  Bedale  suggests  descent 
from  the  Greys  of  Rotherfield. 

3 After  the  see  of  Lincoln  became 

vacant  by  the  death  of  Marmaduke 

Lumley  in  i45°»  Grey  was  actually 

provided  to  it,  23  Dec.,  1450,  and 

from  the  relative  documents  it  is 


clear  that  he  was  then  archdeacon 
of  Northampton  and  of  Richmond. 
This  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  Grey 
renounced  the  provision  (Cal.  Papal 
Letters,  x,  506,  508,  600). 

4 Jones,  Fasti  Eccl.  Sar.,  p.  431. 

5 Le  Neve,  i,  613. 

6 The  bulls  bear  date  21  June 
(Cal.  Papal  Letters,  x,  698,  699). 

7 Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  91. 

8 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1467-1477,  p.  176. 

9 Ramsay,  Lane.  &>  York.,  ii,  359. 
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the  archdeaconry,  there  is  a summary  in  Hennessy ’s  Novum  Reper- 
torium } He  was  a younger  half-brother  of  archbishop  William 
Booth.  According  to  Gascoigne,  he  was  illegitimate,1 2  but  he  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  son  of  William  Booth's  father  by  his  second 
wife,  and  Gascoigne  may  have  caught  hold  too  readily  at  a mere 
rumour.  If  the  archbishop,  according  to  the  same  writer,  hated 
clerks  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  and  virtue,  he  overlooked 
his  brother’s  claim  to  the  first  of  these  distinctions;  for  Lawrence, 
to  all  appearance  on  his  own  merits,  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke 
hall  at  Cambridge  in  1450, 3 and  followed  the  studies  of  civil  and 
canon  law.  His  first  preferments  in  cathedral  churches  were  in 
Lichfield  and  St.  Paul’s  in  1449.  After  William  Booth’s  translation 
to  York,  he  received  on  11  March,  1452-3,  the  prebends  of  Wistow 
in  York  and  St.  Stephen  s altar  in  Beverley.4 *  The  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  which  was  given  him  on  18  Aug.,  1454, 6 and  in  which 
he  was  installed  three  days  later,  was  not  his  first  office  of  the  kind; 
for  he  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow  in  Lincoln  for  a short  time 
in  1452.6  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  his  brother  as  chancellor 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou.7  It  was  certainly  under  her  influence  that 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  Oct.,  1456, 8 and  it  was 
after  the  Yorkist  victory  at  Northampton  that  he  resigned  office.9 
On  22  Nov.,  1456,  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  wb'.ch  he  had 
held  a succession  of  prebends.10  He  left  Wistow  prebend  in  York 
on  15  March,  1456-7,  for  the  more  valuable  prebend  of  Wetwang, 
and  on  31  May  following  received  the  lucrative  office  of  provost 
of  Beverley.11  But  the  death  of  Robert  Neville,  bishop  of  Durham, 
on  8 July,  was  quickly  followed  by  Booth’s  appointment  to  the 
vacant  see,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  at  Sherburn-in-Elmet  on 
25  Sept.,  I457-12  His  obligations  to  the  Lancastrian  party  did  not 
hinder  his  advancement  under  Edward  IV.  He  was  chancellor 
from  27  July,  1473,  to  May,  1474, 13  and,  on  the  death  of  George 


1 Hennessy,  note  a 153:  the  dates 
need  to  be  carefully  checked. 

2 Loci  e Libro  Veritatum,  p.  194: 
‘ fratrem  suum  Lawrencium,  in  adul- 
terio  genitum.’ 

3 Le  Neve,  iii,  673. 

4 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fi.  28d,  29. 

6  Ibid.,  £f.  3id,  32. 

6 Four  dispensations  granted  to 
him  as  archdeacon  of  Stow  bear  date 
26  July,  1452  {Cal.  Papal  Letters,  x, 
120,  125-6,  129,  241).  See  Le  Neve, 
ii,  79- 

7 Lawrence  is  mentioned  as  Mar- 

garet’s chancellor  in  two  of  the 


dispensations  granted  to  him  in  1452. 
See  previous  note. 

8 Ramsay,  Lane,  and  York.,  ii,  199; 
Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  new  ed., 
iii,  108. 

9 Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  ii,  230. 

10  Hennessy,  p.  5:  see  also  note  a 
153. 

11  Reg.  William  Booth,  fo.  36d. 
Hennessy  erroneously  puts  this  in 
1437,  noting  that  he  was  then  only 
ten  years  old. 

12  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  91.  The 
bull  of  provision  bears  date  22  Aug. 
{Cal.  Papal  Letters,  xi,  324). 

13  Rymer,  Foedera,  xi,  783.  The 
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Neville  in  June,  1476,  was  translated  to  York.  Like  his  brother, 
he  made  Southwell  his  favourite  residence:  he  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted the  chantry  chapel  which  William  Booth  had  begun,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  tradition,  which  has  its  origin  in  a Durham  chronicle, 
that  he  was  buried  at  Cawood,1  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  died  at 


Southwell,  and  was  probably  buried  there.2 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  John  Arundell,  who  succeeded 
Lawrence  Booth  in  the  archdeaconry  and  in  his  prebend  at  York, 
and  owed  his  promotion  to  his  position  as  doctor  to  Henry  VI, 
which  was  no  sinecure.  The  archdeaconry  was  collated  to  him 
on  17  Oct.,  1457, 3 and  he  was  installed  on  the  31st  of  the  same 
month.4  His  tenure  of  office  was  short,  for,  two  months  later,  the 
see  of  Chichester  was  vacated  by  the  deprivation  of  bishop  Pecock. 
There  was  some  delay  in  filling  it,  as  the  pope  showed  some  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  validity  of  an  act  which  was  not  unmixed  with 
political  partisanship.  Arundell,  however,  was  marked  out  for  the 
place:  he  was  given  custody  of  the  temporalities  on  27  Oct.,  1458, 5 
and  they  were  restored  to  him  on  26  March,  I459>6  some  months 
before  the  alleged  date  of  his  consecration  on  3 June.7  He  was 
bishop  of  Chichester  for  eighteen  years,  and  died  in  1477  on  St. 
Luke’s  day,  a date  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  profession  which 


he  had  exercised.8 

The  place  of  Arundell’s  consecration  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  date  given  in  the  register  for  the  beginning  of  the 
vacation  of  the  archdeaconry  by  his  consecration  is  22  March, 
1458-9,  which  would  explain  the  restitution  of  the  temporalities 
on  26  March.  It  is  also  certain  that  his  successor  was  appointed 
before  3 June.  On  21  May  archbishop  Booth  gave  the  archdeaconry 
to  John  Booth,  who  was  installed  on  27  May.9  He  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  a brother  of  Lawrence  Booth,  though  by  conjecture 
rather  than  definite  evidence,  but  Ormerod,  the  historian  of  Cheshire, 
thought  rightly  that  he  was  a nephew  of  the  two  half-brothers.10 


date  of  his  resignation  is  uncertain: 
see  Foss,  Judges  of  England,  p.  570, 
and  the  somewhat  contradictory 
statement,  ibid.,  p.  105.  See  also 
Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, i,  390.  Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  ii, 
400,  infers  the  date  as  25  May. 

1 Scriptores  Tres  (Surtees  Soc..),  p. 
148. 

2 See  Historians  Ch.  York.  (Rolls 
ser.),  ii,  438,  439. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  42d. 

4 Le  Neve,  iii,  140,  and  register. 

5 Cal.  Pat.  Letters  1452-1461,  pp. 
462-3. 


3 Ibid.,  p.  482;  Rymer,  xi,  416. 

7 Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  91.  The 
bull  of  provision  bears  8 Jan.,  1458-9 
(Cal.  Papal  Letters , xi,  377). 

8 Stubbs,  u.s. 

9 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  45d;  Le 
Neve,  iii,  140. 

i°  Ormerod,  ed.  Helsby,  ii,  20. 
Ormerod,  however,  assumed  that  he 
was  a son  of  sir  Robert  Booth.  But 
see  the  epitaph  of  Roger  Booth  at 
Sawley,  printed  by  Ormerod,  ut  sup., 
ii,  380. 
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On  io  May,  1457,  he  succeeded  to  Lawrence  Booth's  prebend  of 
Wistow,  and  on  12  Jan.,  1457-8,  succeeded  him  as  provost  of 
Beverley.1  He  resigned  Wistow  very  soon  after  his  appointment, 
and  seems  to  have  been  without  a prebend  in  either  York  or 
Beverley  until  11  Aug.,  1459,  when  he  had  collation  of  Strensall 
prebend  in  York.2  On  this  occasion  he  is  qualified  as  son  of  Roger 
Bothe,  esq.,3  which  definitely  proves  that  his  relation  to  the  arch- 
bishop was  that  of  nephew,  not  brother,  and  on  28  March,  1464, 
when  he  quitted  Strensall  for  the  prebend  of  Bole,  he  is  called 
the  archbishop’s  nephew.4  Meanwhile,  on  31  May,  1461,  he  became 
prebendary  of  St.  Andrew’s  altar  in  Beverley.5  There  is  some 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  date  of  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Exeter, 
but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  dates  of  appointment  of  the 
next  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting 
that  given  by  Stubbs,  7 July,  1465. 6 In  1464  he  was  secretary  to 
Edward  IV,7  and,  among  other  preferments,  he  was  warden  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
which  his  family  was  most  closely  connected.8  He  died  on  5 April, 
1478,  and  was  buried  at  East  Horsley  in  Surrey,  though  another 
tradition  recorded  his  burial  in  St.  Clement  Danes.9 

The  appointment  of  John  Shirwood  as  John  Booth’s  successor 
in  the  archdeaconry  was  made  without  any  delay.  The  collation 
took  place  on  5 July,  1465, 10  and  the  installation  followed  on  14 
July.11  His  early  history  is  somewhat  obscure.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  a graduate  of  Oxford,  and  that  he  was  Edward 
IV’s  and  Richard  Ill’s  resident  agent  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hardly 
any  facts  about  him  are  forthcoming.  He  had  been  beneficed  in 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  ff.  35c!,  43. 

2 Ibid.,  ft.  36,  49d. 

3 This  qualification  occurs  also  in 
the  letters  patent  appointing  him  to 
the  treasurership  of  Lichfield  and 
prebend  of  Sawley,  24  July,  1459, 
(Cal.  Pat.  Letters  1452-1461,  p.  505). 

4 Ibid.,  fo.  58d.  This  is  further 

corroborated  by  the  terms  of  his 
petition  for  an  indult  to  hold  the 
hospital  of  Denhall  in  Wirral,  with 
the  parish  church  of  Burton  annexed, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
his  uncle  William  Booth,  then  bishop 
of  Lichfield  (Cal.  Papal  Letters,  x, 
128-9). 

6  Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  52. 

6 Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  91.  His 

temporalities  were  restored  on  12 


June,  1465  (Cal.  Pat.  Letters  1461- 
i467-  P-  455;  Rymer,  xi,  545). 

7 Cal.  Pat.  Letters  1461-1464,  p.  348. 

8 His  appointment  bears  date  9 
Dec.,  1459.  Raines,  The  Rectors  and 
Wardens  of  Manchester , i,  25-27,  gives 
a good  account  of  him,  but  makes  him 
a son  of  sir  Robert  Booth.  But  the 
evidence  that  he  was  the  son  of  Roger 
Booth  is  quite  clear  from  the  archi- 
episcopal  registers.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  and 
Cal.  Papal  Letters,  u.s.,  all  of  which 
give  his  father’s  name. 

9 Raines,  though  stating  that  he 
was  buried  in  St.  Clement  Danes, 
was,  nevertheless,  aware  of  the  in- 
scription on  his  brass  at  Horsley 
(op.  cit.,  i,  27). 

10  Reg.  G.  Neville,  fo.  1. 

11  Le  Neve,  iii,  140,  and  see  register. 
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the  archdeaconry  as  rector  of  Wycliffe,1  and,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  University  college  at  Oxford,  was  probably 
of  northern  origin.  In  1465 , so  far  as  is  known,  he  held  no  prebend 
in  any  collegiate  church,  and  it  was  not  till  23  Jan.,  1466-7,  that  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Durham  presented  him  to  the  prebend  of 
Skipwith  in  the  church  of  Howden.2  Subsequently  in  1471  he 
obtained  from  archbishop  Neville,  who  had  given  him  the  arch- 
deaconry, the  prebend  of  Mash  am  in  York.3  As  archdeacon,  his 
connexion  with  the  area  which  he  ruled  was  more  personal  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  held  his  office  for  the  unusually 
long  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  On  26  May,  1484,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Durham,  which  he  vacated  by  death  on 
12  Jan.,  1493-4.4  It  is  perhaps  to  his  discredit  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  this  bishopric  by  Richard  III,  for  whom  he  worked  as  for 
Edward  IV:  Richard  at  any  rate  regarded  him  as  a willing  agent 
of  his  policy  and  put  confidence  in  him.  The  writer  of  his  life  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  however,  has  made  a mistake 
in  assigning  to  Shirwood  a prominent  place  at  Richard  s coionation. 
At  that  date  he  was  not  yet  a bishop,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  was  his  predecessor,  William 

Dudlev. 

III. 

While  the  archdeacons  themselves  were  abundantly  busy  else- 
where, their  place  was  taken  by  ministers  of  trained  capacity,  who 
were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of  official  procedure. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  vicar-general  appointed  by  the 
archdeacon  supplied  his  place  permanently.  The  normal  business 
of  the  jurisdiction  came  directly  to  him,  and  he  put  the  machinery 
which  he  had  at  his  command  in  action  on  his  own  responsibility. 
The  register  is  thus  mainly  a record  of  the  acts  of  vicars-general, 
and  in  the  following  pages  it  should  be  understood  that,  saving 
where  the  archdeacon  himself  or  some  other  person  is  specifically 
mentioned,  the  vicar-general  is  always  the  source  from  which  the 
business  in  hand  takes  its  origin.  Although  the  archdeaconry, 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  wide  privileges  enjoyed  by  its  possessors, 
was  treated  practically  as  a separate  diocese  with  which  the  arch- 
bishops interfered  only  during  a vacancy  or  on  the  occasion  of  their 
primary  visitations,  it  had  no  capital  or  official  centre.  There  was 
no  important  collegiate  church  within  its  boundaries  which  could 


1 See  nos.  144,  179  below. 

2 Reg.  G.  Neville,  fo.  88. 


3 Le  Neve,  iii,  202. 

4 Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  pv  93- 
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be  staffed  by  a body  of  clerks  specially  charged  with  its  manage- 
ment: Ripon,  though  locally  within  the  area,  was  the  centre  of  a 
jurisdiction  of  its  own,  in  which  the  archdeacon  had  no  authority. 
Of  the  six  archdeacons  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
only  one,  John  Shirwood,  held  a prebend  in  Ripon.  All,  however, 
at  one  time  or  another,  held  other  benefices  in  the  church  of  York, 
and  the  source  of  their  jurisdiction  was  their  stall  in  that  church, 
which,  although  by  itself  it  gave  them  no  right  to  a voice  in  chapter, 
was  usually  supplemented  by  a prebendal  stall  which  supplied  that 
qualification.  Thus,  as  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  republic  which, 
exercising  much  control  over  diocesan  affairs,  and  entrusted  with 
powers  which  the  archbishops  were  bound  to  respect,  was  well 
fortified  against  archiepiscopal  encroachment,  they  naturally  found 
their  delegates  among  the  residentiary  canons  and  other  clerks  who 
lived  at  York  and  worked  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  there.  For 
the  most  part,  the  acts  noted  in  the  register  had  their  beginning 
and  end  at  York,  and,  while  local  proceedings  within  the  archdeacon- 
ry were  conducted  by  commissaries  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the 
vicar-general  himself  did  all  his  business  at  the  central  office. 

From  1442  to  1452>  Robert  Dobbes  acted  as  vicar-general. 
A sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  Memorials  of  Ripon } At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  he  was  precentor  of  York,  but  in  1447 
he  exchanged  that  dignity  for  the  rectory  of  Cottingham  in  the 
East  Riding.  He  held  the  prebend  of  Givendale  in  Ripon  from 
15  May,  1447,  to  the  beginning  of  April  in  the  following  year,  and 
on  13  March,  1450-1,  obtained  the  prebend  of  South  Newbald  in 
York,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1459.  His  life  was  that  of 
an  active  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  and  his  office  as  the  archdeacon’s 
vicar-general  was  only  one  among  his  many  occupations.  As 
official  principal  of  the  court  of  York,  he  exercised  a delegated 
jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  and  province  of  great  importance.  In 
Feb.,  1450-1,  when  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  of  War- 
ton  was  contested  by  two  rival  claimants,  Dobbes  was  presented  by 
James  Laurence  of  Ashton,  but  did  not  obtain  the  living.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  commission  of  enquiry  on  this  occasion  was  issued 
by  John  Sendale,  the  commissary-general:  the  commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  other  party, 
was  sent  out  as  usual  in  the  name  of  Dobbes  as  vicar-general. 

Soon  after  this  Dobbes  appears  to  have  resigned  his  office,  and 
was  succeeded  before  2 Oct.,  1452,  by  William  Langton.2  This 

1 Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees  Soc.),  ii,  2 See  no.  95  below. 

204-5.  See  also  Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  146. 
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clerk  must  be  distinguished  from  a younger  man  of  the  same  name 
who  was  successively  chancellor  and  precentor  of  York  and  died 
in  1496.1  The  elder  Langton’s  only  preferment  at  York  was  a 
prebend  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels,  which  he 
vacated  by  death  before  30  Aug.,  1468.2  He  appears  to  have  ceased 
to  be  vicar-general  before  his  death,  and  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Pereson,3  who  became  sub-dean  of  York  in  1484-5 
and  died  in  1490.4  As  vicar -general,  Langton  was  as  efficient  and 
active  as  his  predecessor.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  duties 
of  the  office  did  not  supply  a constant  stream  of  work.  There  were 
often  cons’derable  intervals  of  time  between  one  piece  of  business 
and  the  next,  and  the  clerical  work  involved  was  largely  of  a formal 
character.  The  vicar-general,  in  fact,  was  by  no  means  wholly 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  archdeaconry,  but  was  simply  a 
clerk  of  high  standing  and  legal  attainments,  who,  among  his  other 
avocations,  was  retained  by  the  archdeacon  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
his  special  preserve  and  exercise  his  jurisdiction  when  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  although  the  work  involved  was  comparatively 
light,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  divide  its  duties  soon  after 
Pereson’s  appointment.  The  commission  under  which  Pereson 
succeeded  to  the  office  is  not  recorded,  but  on  14  Nov.,  1468,  a 
joint  commission  was  issued  to  him  and  to  William  Poteman,  one 
of  the  residentiary  canons  of  York,  who  for  many  years  was  active 
in  diocesan  administration  (no.  305).  In  1477  Dr.  Robert  Mason 
who  resigned  the  rectory  of  Richmond  in  1465  (no.  230),  but  was 
re-instituted  in  1473-4  (no.  353),  was  acting  as  vicar-general  (no. 
302),  and  Pereson  may  have  resigned  by  that  time. 

With  the  vicar-general  was  associated  a commissary-general, 
who  acted  as  his  deputy  on  occasion.  The  commissary  during 
most  of  this  period  was  John  Sendale,  who  combined  his  duties 
during  part  of  it  with  the  important  office  of  vicar-general  of  the 
archbishop.  There  are  some  notes  upon  his  career  in  Memorials 
of  Ripon 5 and  in  connexion  with  his  will,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Ripon  Chapter  Acts?  One  of  his  earliest  benefices  was  the  church 
of  Beetham,  which  was  among  the  numerous  livings  in  the  arch- 
deaconry in  the  gift  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey.  Instituted  in  Aug.,  1445, 
he  resigned  it  about  a year  later,  but  returned  to  it  in  Feb.,  1446-7, 
and  held  it  until  in  1460  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  chantry 


1 Le  Neve,  iii,  156,  164. 

2 Reg.  G.  Neville,  fo.  4. 

3 Pereson  was  vicar-general  by  16 

Feb.,  1466-7  (no.  252). 

VOL.  XXX 


4 Reg.  Rotherham,  i,  fo.  98;  Le 
Neve,  iii,  129. 

5 Mem.  Ripon,  u.s.,  ii,  217. 

6 Ripon  Chapter  Acts  (Surtees  Soc.) 
pp.  229-236. 

B 
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of  Jesus  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Eccles  in  Lancashire.1  In  1449 
he  was  archbishop  Kempe’s  registrar,  when,  on  25  Nov.,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  sacristship  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Angels.  He  resigned  this  in  1452. 2 Archbishop  William  Booth 
gave  him  prebends  in  York,  Ripon  and  Southwell,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a canon  residentiary  at  Ripon.  In  the  record 
of  his  admission  to  Weighton  prebend  in  York,  for  which  he  resigned 
that  of  Barnby  in  1461-2,  he  is  styled  archbishop’s  registrar  and 
domestic  chaplain,3  and  it  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  acted  as 
Booth’s  vicar-general.  His  will  is  dated  at  Bolton  Percy,  of  which 
he  was  rector,  on  15  Aug.,  1467.4  He  had  ceased  to  be  the  arch- 
deacon’s commissary  before  this  date,  as  Thomas  Pereson  was 
appointed  to  that  office  on  16  May,  1466. 5 Pereson,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  vicar-general  in  the  archdeaconry  about  the  beginning 
of  1467 , and  the  register  does  not  indicate  the  name  of  his  successor 
as  commissary.  Sendale’s  career  is  a valuable  instance  of  the 
combination  of  various  offices  in  one  and  the  same  clerk,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  register  affords  no  very  clear  distinction  between  the  duties  of 
the  vicar-general  and  commissary  and  those  of  the  archdeacon’s  official. 
The  official,  however,  was  charged  with  the  exercise  of  contentious 
jurisdiction,  as  distinct  from  the  gracious  jurisdiction  delegated 
to  the  vicar-general.  At  the  same  time  the  delegation  of  causes 
to  the  official  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar-general,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes  as  might  arise,  for  example,  with  regard 
to  presentations  to  livings,  commissaries  ad  hoc  were  occasionally 
appointed.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  for  each  archdeacon 
to  appoint  a new  official.  Thus,  Thomas  Kempe’s  official  was 
Nicholas  Kene,  who  occurs  somewhat  later  as  a claimant  of  the 
rectory  of  Goldsborough.6  Adam  Merland  acted  under  William 
Grey,7  and  was  succeeded,  under  Lawrence  Booth,  by  Adam  Copen- 
dale,  rector  of  Kirklington.8  Arundell’s  official  was  John  Worsley, 
who  in  1458  was  commissary  of  the  court  of  York  and  canon  of  St. 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels9 : he  continued  to  act  during  the  vacancy 
before  John  Booth’s  appointment.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not 
cease  to  be  official  till  later;  but,  after  Shirwood  became  arch- 
deacon, his  place  was  taken  by  Giles  Redemayn,  who  had  for  many 


1 Nos.  46,  52,  61,  etc.,  below. 

2 Reg.  Kempe,  ff.  68,  77. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  54c!. 

4 Ripon  Chapter  Acts,  u.s. 

6  No.  245  below. 

6 Kene  is  called  official,  e.g.,  in 


March,  1445  (no.  32).  See  also  nos. 
82,  93. 

7 See  nos.  71,  etc. 

8 See  nos.  122,  etc. 

9 See  nos.  165,  etc.:  also  Reg.  W. 
Booth,  fo.  45. 
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years  been  rector  of  Bentham.1  It  will  be  seen  that,  of  these  five 
officials,  three  at  least  were  beneficed  in  the  archdeaconry,  and 
Redemayn  appears  to  have  resided  at  Bentham,  as  his  name  occurs 
more  than  once  in  connexion  with  proceedings  which  demanded 
the  presence  of  local  clergy. 

The  heading  at  the  beginning  of  the  register  shows  that  in  1442 
the  registrar  was  John  Sendale,  of  whom  something  has  already 
been  said.  The  handwriting  affords  no  certain  indication  of  his 
retirement  from  the  office ; but  his  place  was  taken,  probably  before 
Kempe  had  ceased  to  be  archdeacon,  by  John  Saxton,  chamberlain 
of  the  church  of  York  in  1463, 2 who  was  registrar  to  Grey,  Lawrence 
Booth,  Ar undell,  and  John  Booth,  and  for  the  first  two  to  three 
years  of  Shirwood’s  rule.  The  last  entry  in  his  hand,  when,  as 
stated  earlier,  he  was  getting  past  his  work,  is  the  unfinished  docu- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  fo.  48d,  which  belongs  to  Jan.,  1467-8,  and 
the  new  heading  on  fo.  49  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  28  April, 
1468.  The  successor  who  recopied  his  work  was  probably  Thomas 
Wharf,  notary  public,  mentioned  in  nos.  280,  292,  etc.  No.  298, 
however,  in  a quite  different  hand,  recording  an  act  of  12  Jan., 
1470-1,  contains  the  name  of  William  Westerdale  as  scribe  and 
registrar.  As  this  new  hand,  which  is  small  and  neat,  is  only 
occasional,  it  is  possible  that  Wharf  was  merely  Westerdale’s 
assistant.  The  tiny  and  crabbed  hand  in  which  the  additional 
entries  on  ff.  65  and  84  are  written  may  be  Westerdale’s,  as  it  has 
points  in  common  with  the  hand  of  no.  298;  but  this  is  uncertain. 
John  Huet,  notary  public,  mentioned  in  no.  85,  may  have  assisted 
Saxton  in  the  work  of  registration. 

The  rural  deans  remain  to  be  noticed  among  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  archdeaconry.  There  were  seven  deaneries,  Borough- 
bridge,  Catterick,  and  Richmond  citra  moras,  and  Amounderness, 
Copeland,  Furness  and  Kendal  and  Lonsdale  ultra  moras.  The 
last  of  these  consisted  of  two  distinct  areas,  afterwards  and  possibly 
at  an  earlier  date  divided,  but  at  this  time  under  one  dean.  The 
names  of  rural  deans  occur  somewhat  rarely  in  medieval  registers, 
except  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  where  deaneries  were  benefices 
held  by  institution.  In  the  present  register,  however,  five  are 
recorded.3  Thomas  Gosford,  dean  of  Copeland  in  1446  and  later, 
was  rector  of  Egremont  from  1438  to  1457.  Thomas  Orme,  dean 
of  Boroughbridge  in  145 1-2,  was  vicar  of  Farnham  from  1434. 
John  Yarom,  dean  of  Richmond  in  1452,  was  rector  of  Langton- 

1 See  nos.  241,  etc.  3 See  lists  of  incumbents  at  end  of 

2 No.  209.  introduction. 
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on-Swale  from  1438-9.  John  Wodehouse,  dean  of  Furness  in 
r450  1,  was  vicar  of  Urswick  from  1445.  The  case  of  John  Sher- 
went  or  Sh.rwynd,  dean  of  Catterick  in  1457/  is  somewhat  excep- 
tional, as  his  benefice,  the  vicarage  of  Hornby,  was  a peculiar  of 
>G  d6“ /nd  chaPter  of  York,  and  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 

Iup  we”,'  Tt  13  P°SsibIe  that  he  may  h^e  been  confused 
with  Robert  Shirwynd,  rector  of  Wath  from  1435-6,  who  in  1457 

was  one  of  the  senior  incumbents  in  the  deanery 


IV. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  register  now  before  us  is  purely 
an  act-book.  Its  records  are  formal  throughout:  they  are  quite 
impersonal,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  those  incidental 
ocuments,  letters,  and  casual  memoranda,  which  add  to  the 
interest  of  registers  of  an  earlier  period.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
o g ean  a considerable  amount  of  information  from  a series  of  entries 
w uch  may  appear  at  first  sight  dry  and  unpromising. 

The  gi  eater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  details  of 
institutions  to  benefices.  As  a large  number  of  these  have  not  been 
noticed  in  printed  lists  of  incumbents,  a full  list  of  institutions  to 
parish  churches  during  the  period  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
introduction.  So  far  as  churches  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmorland  are  concerned,  this  list  affords  much  new  material 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  names  which  it  supplies  are  noted  in 
W hitaker  s Richmondshire,  and  it  is  clear  that  neither  Torre  whose 
lists  formed  the  foundation  of  Whitaker’s,  nor  Whitaker  himself 
had  personal  access  to  the  volume.  The  Lancashire  institutions 
are  given  m the  Victoria  History  of  that  county,  but  not  without 
a few  omissions.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that,  although  there 
is  an  interval  of  only  a little  more  than  six  months  between  the  last 
entry  in  the  preceding  register  of  the  archdeaconry  and  the  first 
entry  m this,  there  is  a considerable  proportion  of  gaps  in  records 
of  institutions.  Out  of  108  ‘ presentable  ’ benefices  included  in 
the  list,  100  were  parish  churches,  and  two  were  parochial  chapels 
with  rectors  of  their  own.  The  remaining  six  were  chantries,  a 
form  of  benefice  to  which  institutions  were  somewhat  irregularly 
recorded,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  from  our  reckoning  In 
51  benefices  out  of  102,  the  list  continues  without  a break  from  one 
register  to  the  next.  In  29,  there  is  a break  in  the  list,  that  is,  there 
is  in  each  case  an  intervening  incumbent  whose  name  we  know, 

1 See  no.  15 1. 
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but  of  whose  institution  we  have  no  details.  Further,  there  are 
no  institutions  in  this  register  to  12  churches  and  vicarages  for 
which  the  earlier  register  supplies  names;  and  to  three  vicarages 
there  are  no  institutions  either  in  the  former  register  or  in  this. 
Finally  there  are  six  doubtful  cases.  It  is  possible  that,  where 
institutions  cease  after  1442,  there  are  instances  in  which  a benefice 
was  held  by  one  man  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  register.  The  average  of  duration  of  incumbencies  in  the 
archdeaconry  was  fairly  high  throughout  the  later  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  but  this  cannot  account  for  all  the  omissions  in 
question.  In  ten  benefices,  moreover,  there  are  gaps  where  the 
missing  institutions  must  have  taken  place  within  the  period  of  the 
register,  and  not  before. 

None  of  the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  the  contemporary 
registers  of  the  archbishops.  We  may  assume  that  a few  may  be 
due  to  vacancies  in  the  archdeaconry,  during  which  institutions 
whether  by  the  archbishop  himself  or  by  the  vicar-general,  may 
have  been  left  unrecorded.  In  some  cases,  the  archdeacon  in 
person  may  have  instituted  a clerk,  in  which  circumstance  the 
act  may  very  probably  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  registrar 
at  York.  This  would  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  list  of  vicars 
of  Clapham,  a benefice  which  was  in  the  archdeacon’s  own  collation. 
Or,  again,  the  curious  absence  of  any  records  of  institutions  to  the 
important  church  of  Bedale  between  1426  and  1477  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  rectors  were  usually  persons  of  some  importance, 
who  may  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  apply  directly  for  institu- 
tion to  an  archdeacon  with  whom  they  were  in  contact  in  public 
life  than  to  seek  it  from  a vicar-general  who,  though  nearer  to  their 
benefice,  was  less  accessible  to  themselves.1  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  possibilities,  and  in  spite  of  the  fairly  regular  chronology  of 
the  register,  which  indicates  that  it  was  posted  up  at  frequent 
intervals,2  it  seems  clear  that  acts  which  should  have  been  entered 
in  it  were  from  time  to  time  omitted,  and  that  most  of  the  gaps 
must  be  ascribed  to  oversights  on  the  part  of  the  registrar.  His 
weakness  in  this  particular  was  by  no  means  unique,  and  there  are 
few  registers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  indeed  of  an  earlier  period, 


1 At  the  same  time,  no.  302  enables 
us  to  trace  the  succession  of  rectors 
of  Bedale ; and  no  names  at  any  rate 
have  been  lost. 

2 It  should  be  noted  that  nos.  303- 
333  (ff.  65-73)  cover  the  period 
between  nos.  279  (fo.  56d)  and  280 


(fo.  57).  There  has  evidently  been 
a displacement  of  leaves.  The  recto 
of  fo.  65  was  used  for  no.  302,  which 
is  later  than  any  other  document  in 
the  register,  and  was  entered  in  a 
minute  hand  which  occurs  nowhere 
else. 
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from  which  absolutely  continuous  lists  of  incumbents  may  be 
obtained. 

One* point  in  which  this  register  is  of  special  value  is  the  frequency 
of  records  of  inquisitions  into  the  right  of  presentation  to  vacant 
benefices.  These  are  by  no  means  complete,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  numerous  during  the  earlier  than  the  later  part  of  the  period 
does  not  prove  that  such  inquisitions  were  not  held  as  a matter  of 
course.  While  some  of  them  refer  to  disputed  presentations,  of 
which  mention  will  presently  be  made,  there  are  more  in  which  there 
is  no  appearance  of  any  actual  doubt  with  regard  to  the  presentation, 
and  no  likelihood  that  the  claim  of  the  rightful  patrons  was  chal- 
lenged. Here,  again,  the  registrar  must  be  held  responsible  for 
omissions.  During  the  tenure  of  the  archdeaconry  by  William  Grey 
there  are  a large  number  of  such  entries  made  in  detail,  especially 
during  the  yeais  1451  and  1452 ; but  afterwards  they  are  more  scanty, 
and  none  appear  between  1458  and  1467.  There  are,  however! 
several  towards  the  close  of  the  register,  and  in  1473  and  1474  the 
activity  of  the  registrar  in  copying  certificates  of  inquisitions  was 
renewed.  The  main  importance  of  such  full  records,  apart  from  their 
testimony  to  the  descent  of  advowsons  and  their  accurate  statement 
of  the  actual  dates  on  which  vacancies  began,  lies  in  the  lists  of  the 
persons,  clerical  and  lay,  who  composed  the  inquest.  These  varied  in 
number,  and  there  was  no  standing  proportion  between  the  clerical 
and  lay  elements,  or  between  the  classes  of  persons  included  in 
each.  The  normal  theory  was  that  the  testimony  was  furnished 
by  persons  resident  in  the  rural  deanery  in  which  the  vacant  church 
was  situated.  The  rural  dean  presided,  either  in  the  church  itself 
or  some  neighbouring  church,  over  an  assembly  composed  of  rectors, 
vicars,  and  unbeneficed  chaplains,  with  the  addition  of  knights, 
esquires,  gentlemen,  and  ordinary  laymen.  Nevertheless,  on  these 
points  there  was  no  rule.  The  commission  of  enquiry  emanated 
from  the  vicar-general,  and  was  directed,  sometimes  to  the  rural 
dean,  but  as  often  to  the  official  or  some  other  commissary,  while 
with  these  other  persons  were  occasionally  associated,  with  power 
to  enquire  c 0 fij  11  yi c titvi  ant  dvu'iS'iTfi . Nor  was  the  presence  of  bene- 
ficed  clergy  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  inquisition.  In  those 
relating  to  the  church  of  Warton  in  1450—1  (no.  77)  > to  the  vicarages 
of  Sedbergh,  Middleton  Tyas,  and  Startforth  in  1451  (nos.  79,  80, 
85)  > to  the  vicarage  of  Preston  in  145 (no.  87),  and  to  the  church 
of  Ribchester  in  1468  (no.  307),  the  clerical  element  was  entirely 
made  up  of  unbeneficed  chaplains.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Warton  inquisition  was  one  of  two,  made  on  behalf  of  two 
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separate  claimants  of  the  advowson,  and  that  the  first  (no.  j6)  was 
attended  by  beneficed  clergy  in  some  number;  while  among  the 
chaplains  present  at  Ribchester  was  the  ex-rector  who  had  recently 
resigned  the  benefice.  Of  the  four  others,  the  Sedbergh  inquisition 
was  held  at  Warton,  which  was  in  a distant  part  of  the  combined 
deaneries  of  Kendal  and  Lonsdale;  that  for  Middleton  Tyas  was 
held  at  Topcliffe,  which  was  outside  the  archdeaconry  and  beyond 
the  narrow  southern  extremity  of  the  rural  deanery  of  Richmond, 
that  for  Startforth  in  York  minster,  and  that  for  Preston  at  Nun 
Monkton  under  the  presidency  of  the  dean  of  Boroughbridge. 
In  this  last  case  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  direct  testimony 
from  the  deanery  of  Amounderness  must  have  been  considerable, 
and  it  would  appear  that  an  inquest  was  summoned  to  give  a purely 
formal  decision.  At  this  particular  period  there  seems  to  have 
been  a tendency  to  hold  such  enquiries  in  places  which  were  suited 
to  the  convenience  of  the  administrative  officials,  without  regard 
to  the  special  neighbourhood  concerned.  Thus,  when  the  church 
or  chapel  of  Windermere  was  vacant  in  145  L the  enquiry  was  held 
in  York  minster  (no.  82).  Of  those  who  attended  it,  four  out  of 
six  of  the  beneficed  clergy  belonged  to  the  deanery  of  Boroughbridge, 
and,  of  the  two  others,  the  rector  of  Beetham  was  John  Sendale, 
who  habitually  lived  in  York,  and  the  vicar  of  St.  Michael’ s-on-Wyre 
was  in  no  sense  a neighbour  to  Windermere.  The  one  chaplain, 
Roger  Crakanthorp,  bore  a name  which  suggests  that  he  lived  not 
far  from  the  lake  district,  and  among  the  five  laymen  local  geneal- 
ogists may  discover  some  familiar  name.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  official  who  presided,  with  the  assistance  of  persons  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  archdeaconry  as  Nicholas 
Kene,  who  appears  here  as  rector  of  Goldsborough,  and  Sendale, 
was  capable  of  coming  to  an  accurate  decision  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  a long  journey  to  Windermere  or  its  vicinity.  Moreover, 
the  actual  patrons,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York, 
were  close  at  hand.  In  the  following  month,  the  same  official 
examined  the  vacancy  of  the  vicarage  of  Kendal  in  the  church  of 
Richmond  (no.  84),  when  the  inquest,  with  one  or  two  possible 
lay  exceptions,  came  from  the  deanery  of  Richmond.  Here,  again, 
there  was  a neighbouring  source  of  information  in  the  priory  of 
St.  Martin,  a cell  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  to  which  the  patronage  of 
the  vicarage,  as  of  so  many  other  benefices  in  the  archdeaconry, 
belonged.  Finally,  in  1452,  an  inquisition  was  held,  apparently 
at  York,  relating  to  the  vacancy  of  the  vicarage  of  Catterick,  another 
of  the  churches  appropriated  to  St.  Mary’s  (no.  90).  In  this  case 
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Sendale  presided;  but  the  inquest,  consisting  of  fourteen  persons, 
was  chosen  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  twx>  parishes  of  Overton 
and  Poppleton,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  York.1 

These  cases,  however,  are  exceptional  and  belong  to  a single 
period.  Otherwise,  the  place  of  the  inquisition  was  well  suited 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  persons  who  attended  were  in  a position 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  A few  instances  will  require 
special  comment,  but,  before  we  deal  with  these,  there  are  a few 
points  which  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  records  of 
institutions.  Most  of  these,  whether  they  are  given  in  full,  i.e., 
with  the  text  of  the  letter  of  institution,  or  in  the  form  of  memo- 
randa, are  accompanied  by  a note  of  the  bond  entered  into  by  the 
new  incumbent,  either  on  his  own  responsibility  or  in  company 
with  sureties,  for  the  payment  of  first-fruits  within  a given  date. 
These  notes  are  a special  feature  of  the  register,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  from  them  that  the  citizens  of  York  found  some  profit 
in  assisting  needy  incumbents  to  meet  this  exacting  tax. 

Among  the  persons  instituted  there  are  not  many  names  of  note. 
The  most  distinguished  is  that  of  George  Neville,  the  future  arch- 
bishop, whose  institution  to  the  vicarage  of  Kendal  in  1449-50 
(no.  66)  is  a striking  example  of  the  complaisance  with  which,  in 
defiance  of  canon  law,  monastic  proprietors  of  churches  were  allowing 
such  vicarages  as  were  of  notable  value  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pluralists.  Neville  was  vicar  of  Kendal  only  for  a short  time,  as 
in  1451  he  obtained  the  church  of  Warton.  Instituted  to  this  on 
5 June,  however,  he  did  not  resign  the  vicarage  until  13  July  (nos. 
81,  84).  He  resigned  Warton  at  Michaelmas,  1458,  shortly  before 
his  long  deferred  consecration  to  the  see  of  Exeter  (no.  174).  His 
immediate  successor  at  Warton  was  the  scholar  and  humanist 
Robert  Flemmyng,  dean  of  Lincoln  (no.  175a).  In  point  of  tempera- 
ment there  could  have  been  no-one  so  different  from  Neville.  In 
point  of  non-residence,  however,  they  were  similar;  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  parishioners  of  Warton  saw  more  of  the  lover  of  learned 
leisure  who,  leaving  the  church  of  Lincoln  to  settle  its  own  affairs, 
dedicated  Latin  poems  to  Sixtus  IV  from  his  retirement  at  Tivoli, ' 
than  of  the  budding  statesman  to  whom  the  rectory  was  merely  a 
source  of  income,  while  his  prospects  of  obtaining  a bishopric  were 
deferred.  The  recall  by  Flemmyng  of  proxies  issued  in  his  name  to 
Thomas  Curwen  of  Lancaster  (no.  203)  does  not  imply  any  intention 

1 To  these  may  be  added  the  case  was  addressed  to  the  dean  of  the 

of  Smeaton  (no.  89),  where  full  de-  Christianity  of  York, 

tails  are  not  given.  The  commission 
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of  resigning  his  living,  but  simply  marks  the  transference  of  his 
business  at  Warton  to  the  hands  of  a new  agent,  probably  the 
proctor  by  whom  these  letters  were  exhibited  to  the  vicar-general. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  some  of  the  persons  occupied 
in  the  administration  of  the  archdeaconry  were  beneficed  within 
its  borders,  John  Sendale  as  rector  of  Beetham,  and  Adam  Copendale 
as  rector  of  Kirklington.  John  Shirwood,  the  future  archdeacon, 
was  rector  of  Wycliffe  from  Dec.,  1456,  to  May,  1459  (nos.  144,  179). 
William  Scrope,  a member  of  the  Mash  am  branch  of  his  family, 
who  had  been  presented  to  the  free  chapel  of  West  Witton  in 
1438-9,  was  rector  of  Goldsborough  from  1452  to  his  death  in 
1458  (nos.  93,  210) ; while  Richard  Scrope,  of  the  Bolton  branch, 
held  the  family  living  of  Wensley  from  1447  to  1468  (nos.  64,  272). 
One  of  William  Scrope’s  predecessors  as  rector  of  Goldsborough 
was  John  Pakenham,  who  held  the  church  for  a few  months  in 
1445,  and  was  a canon  of  Southwell  and  rector  of  Hawton,  near 
Newark  (nos.  32,  35,  50).  The  tenure  of  the  vicarage  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  from  1470  to  1473  by  Edmund  Chaderton  (nos.  289,  345) 
is  another  example  of  the  surrender  of  profitable  vicarages  to 
pluralist  clerks  whose  duty  of  residence  was  overlooked.  At  the 
same  time,  while  this  form  of  pluralism  was  condoned,  the  number 
of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  which  could  be  held  simultaneously 
by  one  person  was  regulated  with  some  strictness,  and,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  dispensations  were  habitually 
granted  to  cover  two  such  benefices  and  no  more.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  will  be  found  in  no.  56.  John  Smeaton  was 
instituted  in  1442-3  to  the  church  of  Melsonby  at  the  presentation 
of  Ralph,  lord  Cromwell  (no.  4),  having  exchanged  the  church  of 
Bothal  in  Northumberland  with  the  previous  rector.  In  1446-7, 
however,  he  resigned  the  living,  on  the  ground  that  his  other  benefices 
were  so  far  off  that  he  could  not  exercise  the  cure  of  souls.  For 
three  years  he  had  held  the  rectory  of  Melsonby  with  that  of 
Coningsby  in  Lincolnshire,  within  a short  distance  of  Cromwell’s 
castle  at  Tattershall,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a year  he  had  held 
both  churches  with  the  treasurership  of  Lincoln,  a dignity  which 
demanded  personal  residence  and  was  held  to  involve  cure  of  souls. 
It  took  him  several  months  to  discover  that  he  was  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  at  Melsonby,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  probably 
was  that  the  dispensation  under  which  he  held  two  incompatible 
cures  could  not  be  extended  to  include  a third. 

To  return  to  the  records  of  inquisitions  into  vacant  benefices, 
we  find  that  disputes  with  regard  to  patronage,  as  has  already  been 
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said,  are  few.  There  are,  however,  two  conspicuous  instances,  to 
one  of  which  allusion  was  made  by  the  present  writer  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  the  earlier  registers.  At  that  time  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  working  with  the  original  documents 
before  him,  and,  for  his  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  Warton  in  1450-1, 
he  had  to  depend  upon  summaries  already  in  print,  in  which  the 
cause  of  vacancy  was  doubtfully  stated.1  Since  1421  the  church 
had  been  held  by  Robert  Rolleston,  well-known  as  a king’s  clerk 
and  provost  of  Beverley.  It  has  been  assumed  that  he  resigned  the 
church  in  1450-1,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contested  presentation 
which  followed,  he  was  again  put  in  possession,  and  that  his  death, 
which  followed  shortly  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  the  institution 
of  George  Neville  (no.  81)  upon  an  undisputed  title.  But  the  register 
shows  definitely  that  no  commission  of  enquiry  was  issued  until 
after  his  death,  and  that  his  resignation  and  return  to  the  benefice 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  date  of  his  death,  12  Jan.,  1450-1,  is 
known  from  other  sources,2  and  the  inquests  held  upon  the  consequent 
presentation  found  that  he  died  ‘ about  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary  ’ 
(nos.  76,  77),  of  which  12  Jan.  is  the  eve.  The  fact  may  be  recalled 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  last  lord  Thweng  of  Kilton  in  1374,  his 
inheritance,  which  included  the  advowson  of  Warton,  was  divided 
between  the  representatives  of  his  three  sisters.  It  appears  that 
in  1421,  when  Rolleston  was  presented  by  the  Crown,  the  reason 
of  this  was  the  minority  of  Roger  Pedwardine  and  John  Hotham, 
who  then  represented  two  out  of  the  three  shares  (no.  77).  But 
the  land  or  glebe  in  Carnforth  to  which  the  advowson  was  appendant, 
known  as  Salterflat  or  Salteracre,  had  been  recognised  somewhat 
earlier  as  held  of  the  manor  of  Warton  by  the  inheritor  of  the 
eldest  sister’s  share,  Sir  John  Lumley,  who  died  at  the  battle  of 
Beauge  on  22  March,  1420-1.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
advowson,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  inseparable  from 
the  glebe,  belonged  entirely  to  the  Lumley  share.  Between  1400 
and  1411,  however,  the  Lumley  inheritance  was  forfeit,  owing  to  the 
attainder  of  Ralph,  lord  Lumley,  and  the  presentation  of  Marmaduke 
Lumley  to  the  church  in  1420  was  made  by  persons  who  had  acquired 
a lease  originally  made  by  sir  Robert  Pedwardine  in  1407,  i.e., 
during  the  period  of  forfeiture.  Whether,  therefore,  this  presenta- 
tion was  in  virtue  of  a turn  actually  belonging  to  the  Pedwardine 
share  of  the  Thweng  inheritance,  or  of  an  occupation  of  the  forfeited 
Lumley  share  by  the  Pedwardines  is  somewhat  doubtful;  and  it 

1 See  Y.A.J.,  xxv,  148-150.  2 See  Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book 

(Surtees  Soc.),  ii,  p.  lxxxix. 
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is  possible  that  sir  John  Lumley,  who  had  been  restored  to  his 
inheritance  in  1411,  waived  his  right  to  present  to  the  lessees,  on 
condition  that  they  should  present  his  brother.  It  is  clear  that,  if 
the  patronage  was  exercised  by  each  share  in  turn,  the  presentation  in 
1421  belonged  to  the  third  share,  that  of  Hotham;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  why  any  right  of  the  other  minor,  Roger  Pedwardine, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Crown  at  that  time,  if  this  was  the  case. 
This  presentation  took  place  within  four  months  of  sir  John  Lumley’s 
death,  when  his  son  and  heir  Thomas  was  still  under  age;  and, 
considering  the  whole  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  some 
doubt  existed  with  regard  to  the  actual  ownership  of  the  advowson. 

Subsequently,  however,  although  the  question  of  presentation  by 
turns  disappears,  a complicating  element  was  introduced  by  the 
claim  of  the  Lawrences  of  Ashton  to  the  advowson.  In  1450-1 
James  Lawrence  presented  Robert  Dobbes,  the  archdeacon’s  vicar- 
general,  and  on  16  Jan.  a commissary,  specially  appointed  by 
Dobbes,  issued  a commission  to  examine  the  case.  On  the  following 
day,  a second  commission  was  issued  by  Dobbes  himself  in  con- 
sequence of  a counter-claim  by  sir  Thomas  Lumley.  Two  inquests 
were  held  at  Warton  on  17  Feb.  (nos.  76,  77).  The  verdict  of  the 
first  was  in  favour  of  Lawrence,  and  stated  definitely  that  he  was 
the  true  lord  of  Salteracre,  and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
in  possession  of  it  from  time  immemorial.  This  may  have  been 
true  as  regards  actual  occupancy  of  the  glebe,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  none  of  his  ancestors  had  presented  to  the  church;  and  the 
jurors,  while  acknowledging  that  the  past  presentation  had  been 
made  by  the  Crown,  professed  ignorance  of  the  reason.  That 
reason,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  supplied  by  the  other  inquest, 
which  pronounced  summarily  in  favour  of  the  Lumley  claim.  Sir 
Thomas  Lumley  recovered  the  presentation,  and  on  5 June  his 
presentee,  George  Neville,  was  instituted.  Neville  resigned  the 
church  in  1458,  and  James  Lawrence  presented  Robert  Flemmyng, 
dean  of  Lincoln.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
inquest  which  met  on  31  Oct.  not  only  re-asserted  that  Lawrence 
was  the  true  lord  of  Salteracre,  but  that  the  last  presentation  had 
been  his  (no.  174).  As  fifteen  members  of  the  body  had  been  on 
the  inquest  which  upheld  his  claim  in  1450-1,  their  persistency  on 
his  behalf  is  intelligible.  This  time,  sir  Thomas  Lumley  put  forward 
no  candidate,  and  Flemmyng  was  instituted  by  the  archbishop 
(no.  175a). 

The  case  of  Warton  is  full  of  difficulties,  but  the  facts  are  set 
down  here  as  they  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  register.  At 
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Thornton-in-Lonsdale  the  advowson  of  the  church  was  directly 
appendant  to  a manor,  the  history  of  which  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  manor,  as  distinct  from  the  advowson,  of  Warton. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  written  elsewhere 
of  the  descent  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Lancasters  through  the 
Lindsays  to  the  lords  of  Coucy,  and  of  its  reversion  to  the  Crown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  granted  to  the 
king  s son  John,  duke  of  Bedford  and  earl  of  Richmond  and  Kendal, 
who  presented  to  the  church  of  Thornton  in  1419.  In  1422-3  the 
presentation  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and,  although  the  church  was  again 
three  times  vacant  between  then  and  1467,  no  records  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  three  rectors  who  succeeded  one  another  during 
this  period  survive.  In  1467  a fourth  vacancy  was  caused  by  the 
death  of  John  Burton.  Elizabeth  Tunstall,  the  lady  of  Masongill  in 
the  parish  of  Thornton,  put  in  a claim  to  the  presentation,  and  an 
inquest  held  on  17  June  maintained  her  right.  It  was  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  last  presentation  had  been  made  by  sir  Henry  Stafford, 
son  of  Humphrey,  late  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Margaret,  countess 
of  Richmond,  his  wife.  This  couple  disputed  the  presentation,  and 
another  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  vacancy  was  issued  on  3 July 
at  the  request  of  Elizabeth  Tunstall;  while  on  8 July  a royal  writ 
forbade  the  archdeacon  to  institute  anyone  until  the  plea  brought 
by  Henry  Stafford  in  the  king’s  court  should  be  terminated.  The 
inquest,  composed  of  a new  set  of  persons,  and  held  on  28  July  at 
Thornton,  upheld  Elizabeth  s presentation  on  the  ground  that  the 
advowson  was  appendant  to  the  manor  or  lordship  of  Masongill, 
and  professed  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  last  presentation.  This 
finding  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the  dependence  of  the  advowson 
of  Warton  upon  the  lordship  of  Salteracre,  but  it  seems  to  have  rested 
upon  a less  secure  basis.  On  8 Aug.  another  commission  went 
out  on  behalf  of  Stafford  and  the  countess.  The  inquest  met  this 
time  at  Kendal,  its  members  being  taken  entirely  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood. This  time  it  was  stated  that  the  advowson  was  appendant 
solum  et  insolidum  to  the  manor  of  Thornton,  which  was  parcel  of 
the  lordship  of  Kendal.  This  lordship  had  belonged  to  Edmund 
Tudor,  the  step-brother  of  Henry  VI  and  father  of  Henry  VII, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  in  1454,  and  it  was  held  in  dower 
by  his  wife  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John,  earl  and  duke 
of  Somerset,  on  account  of  which  she  and  her  second  husband, 
Henry  Stafford,  claimed  to  present.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the 
last  presentation  had  been  made,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  Crown  at 
a time  when,  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Tudor,  her  dower  had  not 
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yet  been  assigned  to  his  widow.  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  last 
presentation  in  1455  or  1456.  A third  claim  was  put  in  by  sir  James 
Haryngton,  on  what  grounds  it  is  not  clear ; but,  although  he  brought 
a suit  in  the  king’s  court  against  the  two  other  claimants,  he  seems 
to  have  retired  from  the  contest.  On  24  Oct.,  1467,  another 
prohibition  from  the  king  signified  that  a suit  was  pending  between 
the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  sir  Henry  Stafford,  and  his  presentee, 
Nicholas  Walker,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Elizabeth  Tunstall  on  the 
other.  While  these  disputes  continued,  the  church  remained  with- 
out a rector,  and  the  six  months  passed  at  the  end  of  which  the 
presentation  lapsed  to  the  archdeacon.  A month  later,  on  11  jan., 
overlooking  the  claims  of  Nicholas  Walker  and  of  Elizabeth’s  pres- 
entee, John  Gibson,  he  collated  the  church  to  master  Thomas  Smyth. 
From  the  record  of  numerous  institutions  to  the  church  between 
1365  and  1422-3,  although  the  presentation  was  twice  allowed  to 
lapse,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  advowson  went  with  the 
manor,  and  that,  if  any  claim  was  asserted  during  that  period  by 
the  tenants  of  Masongill,  it  had  no  practical  sequel  (no.  266). 

The  difference  between  the  cases  of  Wart  on  and  Thornton 
consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  place  the  right  of  presentation 
was  attached  to  a piece  of  land,  the  ownership  of  which  was  at  all 
times  distinct  from  that  of  the  manor  of  Warton,  although  its  chief 
lord  was  the  lord  of  that  manor ; while,  in  the  other,  the  land  to  which 
the  presentation  was  attached,  though  in  the  occupation  of  a sub- 
tenant, was  regarded  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Thornton.  In  the  first 
instance,  a sub-tenant  in  actual  occupation  made  good,  at  any  rate 
from  time  to  time,  his  right  to  present  against  his  superior  lord. 
In  the  second,  a sub-tenant  failed  to  establish  her  claim  to  a dis- 
tinction between  the  ownership  of  the  manor  and  advowson,  which 
had  never  been  previously  recognised. 

In  1451  and  1452  eight  inquisitions  are  recorded  in  connexion 
with  vicarages  of  churches  appropriated  to  monastic  and  collegiate 
bodies.  In  none  of  these  was  there  any  question  of  a rival  claim, 
and  only  one  or  two  remarks  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
of  religious  patronage  in  the  archdeaconry  in  the  introduction  to 
the  earlier  registers.  The  absence  of  any  institutions  in  this  book, 
as  in  its  predecessors,  to  the  vicarages  of  Cockerham,  Cundall,  and 
Downholme  is  probably  due  to  a tacit  appropriation  of  these  benefices 
by  the  rectors,  the  prior  and  convent  of  Newburgh  in  the  first, 
and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Coverham  in  the  second  instance. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  title  of  vicar  was  usually  given  in  later 
times  to  the  occupants  of  the  cures  belonging  to  these  churches. 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  vicarages  were  ordained  in  them  during  this 
period.  Of  certain  appropriations  of  churches  and  ordinations  of 
vicarages  made  by  the  archbishops  of  York  in  the  archdeaconry 
something  will  be  said  later.  These  are  not  formally  recorded  in 
the  register,  but  their  result  is  seen  in  the  institution  of  a vicar 
for  the  hrst  time  to  the  church  of  Burton-in-Kendal  (no.  209), 
and  in  the  appearance  of  vicars  at  Heversham  (no.  195).  St.  Mary's 
at  York,  however,  to  which  these  two  churches  and  that  of  Beetham 
now  became  appropriated,  still  retained  a large  number  of  un- 
appropriated rectories  in  its  gift.  A foretaste  of  a custom  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  was  to  become  general  with  religious 
houses  is  the  grant  of  the  next  presentation  to  the  church  of  Haux- 
well,  made  by  St.  Mary’s  to  Robert  Danby  in  1454  (no.  123).  A 
similar  grant  was  made  to  William,  lord  Hastings,  the  celebrated 
Yorkist  nobleman,  and  Ralph  Hastings,  who  presented  to  the 
valuable  vicarage  of  Kendal  in  1466  (no.  241).  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  rectorial  chapels  of  Windermere  and  Grasmere, 
though  treated  as  separate  benefices  from  a much  earlier  date,  were 
locally  situated  within  the  wide  parish  of  Kendal.  Their  advowsons, 
like  those  of  Warton  and  1 hornton-in-Lonsdale,  had  formed  part  of 
the  Lancaster-Lindsay-Coucy  inheritance.  Presentation,  however, 
had  been  exercised  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  the 
pations  of  the  mother  church,  apparently  at  the  nomination  of  the 
lords  of  the  fee  or  their  assigns ; and  this  custom  continued.  It  is  not 
usually  mentioned;  but,  during  the  period  after  the  death  of  John 
duke  of  Bedford,  in  1435,  when  his  property  reverted  to  the  Crown! 
the  king  made  use  of  his  right  of  nomination  to  both  chapels. 

In  rectories  of  lay  patronage,  the  hereditary  line  of  presentation 
was  occasionally  broken  by  temporary  feoffments  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments. Thus  the  feoffees  of  sir  Richard  Goldesburgh  presented 
twice  to  the  church  of  Goldsborough  in  1445  (nos.  35,  50),  and  it  is 
probable  that  Nicholas  Kene,  mentioned  as  rector  in  1451  (no.  82) 
was  their  presentee.  He  formally  resigned  his  claim,  however,  in 
1452,  when  sir  Richard’s  widow  presented  (no.  93).  A presentation 
to  the  church  of  Ripley  by  the  survivors  of  feoffees  appointed  by  sir 
William  Ingleby  in  1430  was  made  in  1452  (no.  96). 

On  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length. 
There  are  two  groups  of  advowsons,  however,  which  possess  a special 
interest.  Henry,  the  third  lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  who  was  executed 
at  Southampton  in  1414,  on  the  eve  of  Henry  V’s  departure  for  the 
campaign  of  Agincourt,  forfeited  his  estates  to  the  Crown.  They 
were  restored  to  his  brother  John,  the  fourth  lord,  who  in  the  course 
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I437  and  1438  presented  to  four  of  the  Richmondshire  livings 
in  his  gift,  the  churches  of  Ainderby,  Scruton,  and  Thornton  Watlass, 
and  the  free  chapel  of  West  Witton.  The  fifth  living,  Finghall, 
had  fallen  vacant  during  the  period  of  forfeiture,  and  Henry,  third 
lord  Fitzhugh,  to  whom  the  right  of  patronage . had  been  granted, 
put  the  presentation  in  the  hands  of  his  attorneys,  Christopher 
Boynton  and  others,  who  presented  in  1420-1.  An  inquest  held  in 
1457,  when  the  next  vacancy  occurred,  found  that  the  Scropes  had 
recovered  the  patronage,  and  consequently  the  presentee  of  Thomas, 
fifth  lord  Scrope,  was  instituted  (no.  15 1).  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1473,  also  presented  to  Scruton  and  Thornton  Watlass.  His  father, 
however,  had  alienated  the  advowson  of  Ainderby  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Jervaulx.  No  appropriation  followed;  but  in  1469 
they  gave  the  next  presentation  to  George  Soulby  of  York,  who  in 
the  following  Jan.  presented  the  abbot  to  the  rectory.  This  pro- 
ceeding, to  which  there  are  several  parallels  at  this  period,1  was 
regularised  by  a papal  dispensation  to  the  abbot  and  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a formal  appropriation  of  the 
church  (nos.  280,  333). 

Four  institutions  to  the  chapel  of  West  Witton,  a sinecure  of 
small  value,  are  found  in  the  register.  In  1458  there  was  a failure 
to  present,  and  the  appointment  lapsed  to  the  archdeacon's  collation 
(no.  168).  But,  about  a month  later,  the  new  rector  resigned,  and 
two  feoffees  of  lord  Scrope  presented  John  Brompton,  the  abbot  of 
Jervaulx  (no.  170)-  There  is  no  mention  of  a dispensation  here, 
and  presumably  the  presentation  of  a monk  to  a sinecure  was  ac- 
cepted as  in  order.  The  abbot  died  in  1466:  the  presentation  again 
lapsed,  and  the  archdeacon  collated  the  benefice  to  a secular  (no. 
248).  But,  when  this  rector  died  in  1473,  it  was  found  that  John, 
lord  Scrope,  had  granted  the  presentation  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Jervaulx,  presumably  for  a turn,  and  that  this  grant  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Thomas.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  abbot  and  convent 
should  have  presented  in  1458  and  1466.  In  the  first  instance  it  is 
evident  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  chapel  for  the  abbot,  they  waived 
their  right  in  favour  of  the  true  patron.  In  the  second  instance,  the 
abbey  was  temporarily  without  a head,  and,  after  the  election  of 
William  Yarom,  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  him  into  the  chapel. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  obtained  the  church  of  Ainderby  in  1469,  which 
was  a more  valuable  preferment.  When  the  abbot  and  convent  at 

1 Cf.  the  pres,  of  the  prior  of  Marton  of  Selby  to  the  vicarage  of  East 
to  the  church  of  Patrick  Brompton  Cowton  in  1455—6  (no.  IS4) 
in  1461-2  (no.  199),  and  of  a monk 
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last  exercised  their  presentation  in  1473-4,  they  appointed  Thomas 

Flesshewer,  who  had  been  vicar  of  their  appropriated  church  of  East 
Witton  for  35  years  (no.  355). 

The  advowsons  of  Melsonby  and  Bedale1  formed  part  of  the 
divided  inheritance  of  Brian  fitz  Alan,  who  died  in  1306,  and  the 
presentation  in  each  case  belonged  alternately  to  the  heirs  of  each  of 
his  daughters,  Agnes  and  Katherine.  In  1427  the  turn  fell  to  the 
1 epresentative  of  Agnes,  her  great-grandson  sir  Brian  Stapleton. 
Three  inquisitions  are  recorded  in  this  register,  in  1442-3,  1446-7, 
and  1458,  which  testified  to  the  right  of  alternate  presentation  (nos. 
4,  56,  167).  In  1442-3  the  turn  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  Katherine 
Fitzalan,  the  wife  of  John,  lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield.  Her  grandson, 
Robert,  lord  Grey,  had  died  without  male  issue  in  1387:  his  daughter 
and  heiress  Joan,  married  John,  lord  Deyncourt,  and,  as  their  son 
William  died  under  age  in  1422,  the  right  of  presentation  passed  to 
his  sister  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Ralph,  lord  Cromwell,  who  thus  pre- 
sented jure  uxoris  in  1442-3.  In  1446-7  the  patron  was  sir  Miles 
Stapleton,  the  son  of  sir  Brian.  Before  the  next  vacancy,  Margaret, 
lady  Cromwell,  was  dead,  and  her  right  passed  to  her  sister  and 
co-heiress  Alice,  lady  Deyncourt  and  Grey  of  Rotherfield  in  her 

own  right,  who  had  married  as  her  second  husband  William,  lord 
Lovell  of  Tichmarsh. 

The  case  of  Bedale  is  more  complicated,  and  unfortunately 
records  of  institutions  to  this  church  are  few  and  far  between. 
In  1369  the  turn  belonged  to  the  Stapleton  moiety  of  the  Fitzalan 
inheritance,  and  queen  Philippa  presented  in  right  of  her  wardship 
of  the  young  sir  Miles.  The  next  vacancy  appears  to  have  been 
in  1412,  when  the  Crown  presented,  apparently  as  guardian  of 
William  Lord  Deyncourt.  But,  in  or  about  1414,  the  presentation  is 
said  to  have  lain  in  his  sister  Alice,  though  this  statement,  made  in  a 
suit  of  1426,  the  record  of  which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  McCall’s  Early 
History  oj  Bedale,  in  all  probability  means  that  the  presentation  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  moiety  of  which  she  in  1426  was  a representa- 
tive. In  1414,  however,  the  turn  should  have  belonged  to  sir  Miles 
Stapleton.  At  any  rate,  the  suit  in  1426  appears  to  have  been 
devised  as  a means  of  conveying  the  advowson  to  Alice  and  her 
co-suitors  for  that  turn;  for,  while  she,  with  Thomas  Pensax  and 
John  Alfreton,2  obtained  judgment  as  plaintiff,  she  also  appears 
with  her  husband  William,  lord  Lovell,  among  the  defendants, 
the  others  being  her  sister  Margaret  with  her  husband  lord  Crom- 


1 See  Y.A.J.,  xxv,  155-6. 

2 In  Matthew  Hutton's  MS.  {Y.A.J., 


xxv,  211)  these  names 
Persay  and  Atterton. 


appear  as 
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well,  Thomas  Morton,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond.  The 
printed  record  of  the  suit  contains  some  inaccuracies,  if  Hutton’s 
transcript  of  the  register  is  correct.  The  defendants  are  said  to 
have  presented  Robert  Morton,  but  the  inclusion  of  the  names  of 
Thomas  Morton  and  the  archdeacon  indicates  that  what  happened 
was  that  the  two  sisters  and  their  husbands  presented  Thomas 
Morton,  and  that  the  presentation  was  accepted  by  the  archdeacon 
as  ordinary.  The  result  of  the  suit  evidently  was  that  the  other 
parties  enfeoffed  Alice  and  her  two  co-suitors  in  the  advowson, 
and  Thomas  Morton  was  instituted  on  their  presentation.  Never- 
theless, the  details  are  doubtful,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
Robert,  the  brother  of  Thomas  Morton,  was  rector  of  Bedale  in  1449. 1 

Nothing  more  occurs  till  1477,  when  fortunately  the  record  of 
an  inquisition  upon  a vacancy  was  entered  on  a blank  leaf  in  the 
register,  three  years  after  the  last  entry  had  been  made,  in  an 
extremely  minute  hand  (no.  302).  From  the  statements  made 
by  the  inquest,  the  church  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  master 
Richard  Friston  on  12  March,  1476-7.  Francis,  lord  Lovell,  the 
grandson  of  Alice  Deyncourt,  presented  George  Fitzhugh,  son  of 
Henry,  fifth  lord  Fitzhugh,  and  a nephew  of  the  King-maker  and 
archbishop  Neville.  The  archdeacon’s  vicar-general  refused  to 
admit  him,  whereupon  Fitzhugh  appealed  to  the  archbishop  (Law- 
rence Booth),  to  whom  he  was  presented  for  institution.  Two 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  hold  the  inquisition,  one  of  whom 
was  John  Alcock,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Ely.  It 
appears  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  vicar-general  to  institute  was 
due,  at  any  rate  in  part,  to  a counter-claim  to  the  presentation. 
Master  William  Eure,  precentor  of  York,2  a son  of  sir  William  and  a 
brother  of  sir  Ralph  Eure,  was  presented  by  John  Eure,  presumably 
one  of  his  brothers.  Although  it  was  shown  that  the  grounds  on 
which  this  claim  rested  were  very  flimsy,  it  seems  that  Eure  had 
actually  been  instituted,  as  the  inquest  stated  that  the  church  was 
vacant  de  jure,  but  not  de  facto.  It  was  further  said  that  the  church 
was  appendant  to  the  manor,  which  was  entailed,  and  that  John 
Eure,  who  seems  to  have  died  after  making  the  presentation,  had  no 
right  to  present.  It  was  true  that  the  escheator  had  found  that  he 
had  obtained  a lease  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  from  c dame 
Alice  Butler,’  i.e.,  Alice  Deyncourt,  whose  first  husband  was  Ralph 
Boteler,  lord  Sudeley,  for  the  term  of  his  life.  But  this  lease  did 
not  include  the  advowson  or  any  appurtenance  of  the  manor; 

1 See  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees  Soc.),  iii,  2 Rector  of  Workington  from  1462- 
io7-  3 to  1470-1:  see  notes  on  no.  207. 
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and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Alice’s  feoffees  had  let  the  manor  in  1473-4 
to  Alice,  lady  Fitzhugh,  the  sister  of  the  King-maker  and  mother 
of  George  Fitzhugh.  From  this  last  lease  the  advowson,  inter  alia, 
was  specially  reserved,  and  the  presentation  thus  belonged  to  Francis, 
lord  Lovell,  in  his  proper  turn,  as  the  last  presentation  had  been 
made  by  sir  Miles  Stapleton.  William  Eure  had  nothing  to  say  in 
support  of  his  claim,  and  George  Fitzhugh  was  instituted  accordingly. 
A few  years  later  he  became  dean  of  Lincoln,  but  retained  the  church 
of  Bedale  until  his  death  in  1505.1 

The  details  of  this  inquest  enable  us  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
which  has  existed  hitherto  in  the  list  of  rectors.  There  is  still 
some  uncertainty  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  rector  instituted 
in  1426,  who  may  have  been  either  Thomas  or  Robert  Morton; 
but  there  is  positive  evidence  that  Robert  was  rector  in  1449. 
Mr.  McCall,  in  his  Early  History  of  Bedale,  notes  a record  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  Richard  ‘ Alfreton  ’ by  sir  Miles  Stapleton,  who  died  in 
1466.  It  is  clear  that  ‘ Alfreton  ’ is  a mistake  for  ‘ Friston,’  and  that 
Richard  Friston  became  rector  at  some  unspecified  date  between 
1449  and  1466,  probably  in  immediate  succession  to  Robert  Morton. 
Nothing  is  known  otherwise  of  Friston:  Le  Neve  says  that  Richard 
Friston  was  prebendary  of  North  Kelsey  in  Lincoln  minster  in 
1466,  but  reference  to  the  contemporary  record  at  Lincoln  shows 
that  the  name  of  the  prebendary  was  not  Richard,  but  John.2 
As  for  the  statement,  mentioned  by  Mr.  McCall,  that  Robert  Flem- 
myng,  dean  of  Lincoln,  was  rector  of  Bedale  from  1461  to  1467, 
this  is  clearly  wrong,  as  this  would  make  the  presentation  of  Friston 
by  sir  Miles  Stapleton  impossible.  Flemmyng,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  rector  of  Warton  in  1458,  may  have  been  confused 
with  George  Fitzhugh,  who  succeeded  him  at  Lincoln  in  1483. 

A few  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  possession  of 
advowsons,  since  the  close  of  the  last  register  in  1442,  may  be 
noted.  Joan  Beaufort,  the  dowager  countess  of  Westmorland,  who 
had  presented  to  Middleham  in  1437,  died  in  1440,  and  in  1444  the 
presentation  lay  with  her  son,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  (no.  27).  She  also 
had  presented  to  the  church  of  Gosforth  in  1434,  by  virtue  of  the 
settlement  of  property  in  Cumberland  made  upon  her  for  life  in 
1405.  Although  the  earl  of  Salisbury  obtained  a grant  of  these 

1 The  biographical  note  appended  no  more  than  the  opening  lines,  as  he 

to  his  will  in  Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  245,  says  that  nothing  came  of  the  pres, 

contains  a mention  of  the  inquisition  of  Fitzhugh  to  Bedale.  On  the 

made  in  1477;  but  the  whole  purport  contrary,  he  won  his  case, 

of  the  document  has  been  misunder-  2 Le  Neve,  ii,  197:  cf.  Lincoln  Reg. 
stood,  and  the  editor  obviously  read  xx,  fo.  207. 
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estates  in  1441-2,  the  advowson  of  Gosforth  was  evidently  reserved, 
as  the  presentation  in  1443  was  made  by  the  Crown  (no.  18).  The 
grant  of  the  barony  of  Egremont  in  1449  to  Thomas  Percy,  son  of  the 
second  earl  of  Northumberland,  brought  the  advowson  back  into  the 
family  of  its  former  owners;  but  he  was  killed  at  Northampton  in 
1460,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  third  earl  at  Towton  in  1460-1,  the 
Percy  lands  were  again  forfeit  to  the  Crown,  which  presented  to 
Gosforth  in  1465  (no.  237). 1 The  church  of  Dean,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Percy  inheritance  and  was  appendant  to  the  lordship 
of  Cockermouth,  was  in  the  gift  of  the  second  earl  of  Northumberland 
after  his  restoration  to  his  grandfather’s  forfeited  honours  in  1414. 
After  the  death  and  forfeit  of  the  third  earl,  the  manor  and  advow- 
son came  into  the  hands  of  the  King-maker,  who  also  in  1465  ob- 
tained restoration  of  the  interest  in  the  barony  of  Egremont,  forfeited 
by  his  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1460.  He  presented  to  Dean 
in  1466-7  (no.  252). 

The  advowsons  of  Gosforth  and  Dean  follow  the  vicissitudes  of 
two- thirds  of  the  Mult  on  inheritance,  which  had  been  partitioned 
in  1334  between  three  co-heiresses.2  The  remaining  third  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Haryngtons  of  Aldingham  in  Furness.  There 
are  no  institutions  in  the  earlier  registers  to  Aldingham,  the  advow- 
son of  which  belonged  to  the  Haryngtons  in  their  own  right.  Two 
occur,  however,  in  the  present  register  (nos.  29,  176).  The  second 
of  these  took  place  in  1458,  shortly  after  the  death  of  William,  lord 
Haryngton,  when  the  presentation  was  made  by  the  trustees  to  whom 
he  had  given  feoffment  of  his  estates  in  1448. 3 At  the  head  of  the 
surviving  feoffees  stands  the  name  of  William,  lord  Bonville,  who 
had  married  lord  Haryngton’s  sister-in-law,  and  whose  son  and 
heir  had  married  the  heiress  of  Aldingham.  The  wars  of  the  Roses 
introduced  their  usual  complications  into  this  estate,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  note  on  no.  176;  but  the  rector  instituted  to  Alding- 
ham in  1458  survived  the  misfortunes  of  lord  Bonville  and  his 
grandson,  lord  Haryngton,  on  battle-fields,  and  the  register  contains 
no  further  information  with  regard  to  the  church. 

The  advowson  of  Tatham,  and  probably  that  of  Halt  on,  came 
by  marriage  about  1419  to  Thomas,  son  of  sir  William  Haryngton 
of  Hornby.  No  institutions  to  Halton  are  given  in  the  registers 
but  we  have  names  of  two  rectors,  one  of  whom,  Edmund  Suth worth, 
united  with  sir  Thomas  Haryngton  in  presenting  to  the  church  of 

1 There  is  no  record  of  the  pres.  2 See  Y.A.J.,  xxv,  153-155. 

in  1443  and  1465  upon  the  Patent  3 See  Cal.  Patent  Rolls  1446-1452, 

roils.  p.  211. 
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Claughton  in  1456-7  (no.  145).  The  reason  of  this  presentation  was 
probably  a feoffment  made  by  James,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Croft,  the 
patron  in  1437  and  1445.  James  Croft  died  about  this  date,  and  in 
1474  the  patrons  of  Claughton  were  his  daughter  Mabel,  widow  of 
Peter  Lee,1  and  Robert  Middilton,  apparently  the  son  of  her  sister 
Alison  and  Geoffrey  Middleton  (no.  356).  Thomas  Haryngton  pre- 
sented to  Tatham  in  1441,  and  in  1463-4  his  widow  Elizabeth  held 
the  advowson  in  dower  (no.  218). 

The  division  of  the  advowson  of  Bentham  between  the  two 
heiresses  of  Thomas  Rolleston  was  marked  by  a joint  presentation  by 
them  and  their  husbands  in  1421.  Dame  Margaret  Pickering,  who 
presented  in  1443  (no.  8),  was  the  survivor  of  the  two,  and  died  in 
the  same  year.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  with  regard  to  several 
churches  in  lay  patronage,  the  register  is  wholly  silent.  It  supplies 
one  presentation  to  Lamplugh,  a church  of  which  the  earlier  registers 
say  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  institutions  to  Chipping,  Kirkling- 
ton,  Langton-on-Swale,  Spennithorne,  Wath,  and  Whittington  are 
wanting.  Although,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  there  are  records  of 
a series  of  inquisitions  upon  vacancies  of  the  church  of  Distington 
(no.  364),  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  about  the  patronage. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that,  of  the  two  advowsons,  Kirkby  Wiske 
and  Danby  Wiske,  which  remained  appendant  to  the  earldom  of 
Richmond,  after  most  of  its  patronage  had  been  granted  to  St. 
Mary's  abbey,  the  first  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Constables 
of  Halsham  as  sub-tenants  of  the  manor.  The  second,  which  from 
I399  to  1425,  was  held  by  the  first  earl  of  Westmorland,  passed 
after  his  death  to  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  then  earl  of  Richmond. 
During  the  present  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  eldest  son  of  Westmorland  by  his  second  marriage, 
and  came,  with  the  restoration  of  his  estates  in  1461,  to  his  son, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  presented  to  the  church  in  1465-6  (no.  222). 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  archdeaconry  was  not  without 
pluralist  rectors,  beneficed  in  more  than  one  diocese.  Non-residence 
was  certainly  common,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that,  unless  family 
or  other  local  interests  were  an  inducement  to  a rector  to  reside 
on  his  benefice,  he  was  not  often  found  in  the  cure  which  supplied 
him  with  an  income  for  duties  of  another  kind.  As  such  duties 
had  long  been  defined  by  the  constitution  Cum  ex  eo,  it  was  not 
hard  to  obtain  a licence  on  personal  petition  or  at  the  request  of  a 
patron.  The  clergy,  however,  were  negligent  in  making  such 


1 Or  Legh.  See  V.C.H.  Lancs.,  viii,  184. 
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applications.  In  1443-4,  admonitions  were  issued  to  fifteen  non- 
resident incumbents,  through  their  rural  deans  (no.  20).  Two  of 
these  were  vicars,  for  whom  there  was  no  canonical  excuse.  Later 
on,  two  of  the  persons  named,  the  rectors  of  Kirklington  and  Burton- 
in-Kendal,  applied  for  licences  (nos.  39,  75),  the  first  on  the  legitimate 
ground  of  study  at  a university,  which,  as  he  was  well  known  in 
the  archdeaconry  as  a lawyer,  was  an  excellent  reason.  The  licence 
for  three  years  granted  to  the  rector  of  Ainderby  a few  years  later 
(no.  304)  was  probably  an  extension  of  previous  indulgences  of  the 
kind,  which  were  usually  granted  for  a year  in  the  first  instance. 
But  the  number  of  licences  noted  in  the  register  is  small,  amounting 
in  all  to  seven,  of  which  one  was  granted  to  a vicar  (no.  238).  It 
was  necessary  in  1470-1  to  issue  a general  monition  to  non-residents 
(no.  296),  which  points  to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  without 
official  sanction. 

The  custom  of  seeking  for  exchanges  of  benefices,  so  prevalent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  much  less  common  at 
this  date.  Only  nine  exchanges  are  noted  in  this  register,  of  which 
two  were  made  for  benefices  in  the  diocese  of  York,  viz.,  the  sacrist- 
ship  of  Beverley  and  the  churches  of  Newton  Kyme  and  Broughton- 
in-Craven  (nos.  41,  222,  289).  Two  were  for  benefices  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham  (nos.  4,  127) ; there  are  exchanges  for  two  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln  (nos.  118,  133),  one  in  the  diocese  of  London  (no.  89),  and 
one  in  that  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  (no.  207).  The  last  was  an  ex- 
change in  1462-3  between  the  rectors  of  Workington  and  Wem  in 
Shropshire : in  this  instance  the  outgoing  rector  of  Workington  had 
previously  held  another  church  in  Shropshire,  which  he  had  ex- 
changed, while  the  rector  who  left  Wem  for  Workington  was  that 
William  Eure,  who  in  1477  demanded  institution  to  the  church  of 
Bedale. 

In  an  age  of  non-resident  incumbents,  cures  of  souls  were  usually 
entrusted,  where  no  vicarage  was  ordained,  to  chaplains  removable 
at  the  rector’s  pleasure.  It  was  to  such  hired  curates  that  the 
title  of  parish  chaplain  or  parish  priest  was  applied:  the  latter 
style  was  never  given  to  rectors  or  vicars,  but  was  confined  to  the 
unbeneficed  clergy.  The  chaplains  who  appear  in  the  lists  of  those 
present  at  inquisitions  were  of  this  type,  parochial  curates  or  chap- 
lains of  chantries  without  permanent  endowment.  Several  persons 
are  specified  in  the  register  as  parish  chaplains,  usually  of  churches 
whose  incumbents  were  rectors.  But  it  has  been  already  seen  that 
the  requirement  of  residence  which  bound  vicars  to  their  churches  was 
much  relaxed,  and  vicars,  where  they  could  afford  it,  availed  them- 
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selves  of  the  help  of  a parish  curate.  Thus  there  were  parish 
chaplains  in  the  appropriated  churches  of  Kendal  (no.  266),  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  (nos.  266,  345),  Kirkham  (no.  99),  Knaresborough  (no. 
173),  Lancaster  (no.  291),  Millom  (no.  38),  and  Grinton  (no.  362), 
and  probably  in  others. 

Among  the  parochial  chapels  mentioned  in  the  register,  two, 
nominally  dependent  on  parish  churches,  seem  to  have  acquired, 
if  not  independence,  at  any  rate  some  of  the  importance  attached 
to  parish  churches,  viz.,  Dent,  in  the  parish  of  Sedbergh  (no.  79), 
and  Bolt  on- on- Swale,  in  that  of  Catterick  (no.  107).  A third 
chapel  of  this  type  was  that  of  Forcett,  in  the  parish  of  Gilling: 
indeed,  a ‘ vicar  ' of  Forcett  is  mentioned  in  1466,  and  among  the 
clergy  who  attended  the  Bedale  inquisition  in  1477  (n°s-  244>  302)- 
None  of  these  possessed  the  status  of  free  chapels  which  belonged 
to  Grasmere  and  Windermere:  the  appointment  of  chaplains  lay 
with  the  parochial  incumbents,  but  distance  from  the  parish 
churches  and  a position  in  hamlets  of  some  size  gave  them  special 
local  importance.  The  inconvenience  of  attending  a parish  church, 
often  several  miles  away,  especially  in  winter,  made  the  provision 
of  chapels  in  hamlets  a necessity.  Instances  of  licences  for  service 
in  chapels  occur  in  connexion  with  Wyresdale,  in  the  parish  of 
Lancaster  (no.  1046),  Singleton,  in  that  of  Kirkham  (nos.  104c,  d), 
and  New  Hutton  (nos.  293,  318),  and  Grayrigg  (no.  321),  both  in 
the  huge  parish  of  Kendal.  At  Brignall,  where  the  parish  church, 
now  in  ruins,  stood  away  from  the  village,  a chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  James  and  St.  Christopher,  was  built  and  licensed  in  1467  (no. 

256). 

Licences  for  oratories  in  private  houses  are  numerous.  These, 
which  meant  the  employment  of  a chaplain  to  celebrate  mass,  if 
not  always  daily,  at  least  frequently,  were  sometimes  granted  with 
a general  application  to  all  the  residences  of  the  applicant  within 
the  archdeaconry  (nos.  17,  192,  208).  Special  licences  refer  to  the 
Yorkshire  manor-houses  of  Aldborough  (no.  322),  Aske  (no.  227), 
Cliffe  (no.  205),  Croft  (no.  112),  Girlington  (no.  357),  Kirkhngton 
(no.  261),  Mortham  (no.  22),  Roxby  and  Swainby  (no.  198),  and  to 
the  houses  of  Aldcliffe  (no.  136),  Burn  (no.  25),  Docker  (no.  317), 
Hambleton  (no.  132),  Hutton  (no.  251),  Westby  and  Clifton  (no.  23), 
in  Lancashire  and  Westmorland.  The  archdeacon,  however,  had 
not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  making  such  grants  within  the 
area  of  his  jurisdiction.  Robert  Shirburn,  who  obtained  the 

1 The  parochial  chapel  of  Bolton  outside  the  walls  of  Bolton  castle,  is 

in  Wensleydale,  i.e.,  the  chapel  mentioned  in  no.  186b. 
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licence  for  his  oratory  at  Hambleton  from  the  archdeacon,  applied 
to  the  archbishop  for  his  oratory  at  Stonyhurst  (no.  2336) ; and 
among  the  additional  documents  from  the  archiepiscopal  registers 
will  be  found  many  of  this  kind.  Yorkshire  examples  come  from 
Brough  in  Catterick  parish  (no.  233 a),  Hackforth  (no.  5 la)>  Ravens- 
worth  (no.  115a),  and  Sadbury  (no.  131&),  and  there  is  a licence 
for  a private  oratory  for  the  prior  of  Knaresborough  (no.  266 a). 
There  are  also  licences  for  oratories  at  Beetham  (nos.  202#,  212 a), 
Preston  Patrick  and  Levens  (no.  128^)  in  Westmorland;  and,  in 
addition  to  Stonyhurst,  already  mentioned,  at  Fernyhalgh  (no. 
119a),  Kirkham  (no.  1330),  Warton  (no.  212a),  and  Yealand  Red- 
mayne  (no.  106)  in  Lancashire,  with  others.  Such  licences  have  a 
peculiar  value,  as  they  were  granted  to  the  actual  tenants  of  the 
houses  by  name,  and  may  thus  from  time  to  time  supply  missing 
links  in  genealogies.  An  interesting  series  of  licences  for  marriages 
occurs  in  connexion  with  Thorp  Perrow  in  the  parish  of  Well,  a 
manor  which  had  been  acquired  about  1448  by  Robert  Danby, 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench  (nos.  135,  138,  I49>  l86>  2I4)>  and  another 
similar  entry  refers  to  the  marriage  of  two  members  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury’s  household  in  the  chapel  of  Middleham  castle  (no.  152). 

The  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  social  life  of  the 
district  is  small.  So  far  as  the  archdeacon  or  his  vicar-general  came 
into  contact  with  the  ordinary  individual  under  his  jurisdiction, 
it  was  in  connexion  with  spiritual  offences.  There  are  three  cases 
of  serious  moral  delinquencies,  one  charged  against  a married  layman 
from  Bedale,  who  kept  a mistress  at  Ripon  (no.  31)  and  had  been 
already  corrected  by  the  dean  of  Christianity  at  the  latter  place. 
Two  others  concern  the  vicar  of  Knaresborough  (no.  292)  and  a 
chaplain  from  Boroughbridge  (no.  332),  whose  purgation  was 
committed  to  the  rural  dean.  Several  instances  of  violent  conduct 
occur,  leading  to  the  pollution  of  churches  and  churchyards,  and 
two  of  these  are  recorded  in  some  detail.  In  1443-4  there  was  a 
brawl  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parochial  chapel  of  Dent,  arising 
out  of  a quarrel  between  William  Leke  and  Adam  Pereson,  and 
ending  in  a free  fight  with  daggers  and  sticks,  in  the  course  of  which 
Robert  Hogeson  drew  blood  from  George  Mason,  and  two  of  the 
Pereson  family  set  upon  Gilbert  Siggeswyk.  The  usual  penance 
was  enjoined:  the  brawlers,  with  the  exception  of  the  wounded 
Mason,  were  ordered  to  walk  round  their  parish  church,  with  bare 
feet  and  carrying  lighted  tapers,  in  the  Sunday  procession,  and  to 
receive  a specified  number  of  floggings,  of  which  Hogeson,  the  one 
guilty  of  bloodshed,  had  three  times  the  normal  share  (no.  24). 
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The  punishment  in  this  instance  was  quite  impartial,  and  provoca- 
tion was  doubtless  mutual. 

A worse  affray  took  place  at  Hunsingore  on  31  Aug.,  1468,  when 
a gentleman  of  Long  Marston,  called  Thomas  Thwait,  was  riding 
and  talking  with  the  vicar  of  Hunsingore  on  the  high  road  near  the 
parish  church.  In  the  churchyard  was  Robert  Hoperton  of  that 
ilk  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Thwait,  accused  him  of  calling  him  names 
and  dared  him  to  stand  by  what  he  had  said.  Answering  that 
whatever  he  had  said  he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  Thwait  at  once 
dismounted,  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  on  Hoperton,  who  loosed 
an  arrow  at  him  and  hit  him  on  the  arm  as  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  churchyard.  Hoperton’ s son  Thomas,  who  was 
in  the  churchyard  with  him,  also  shot  at  Thwait  and  wounded  him 
in  the  neck.  In  spite  of  his  wounds,  Thwait  succeeded  in  stabbing 
Robert  Hoperton  and  drawing  blood,  thus  polluting  the  churchyard. 
Of  course,  the  question  which  came  before  the  ecclesiastical  court 
was  not  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  parties  involved  for  a mere 
act  of  lawlessness,  but  which  of  them  was  guilty  of  pollution  of 
consecrated  ground.  Although  Thwait  had  got  the  worst  of  the 
conflict,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  slight  wound  which  he 
inflicted  on  Hoperton  had  caused  bloodshed  in  the  precinct,  whereas 
there  might  be  a doubt  whether,  when  he  himself  was  wounded, 
he  was  actually  within  the  churchyard  (no.  320).  The  churchyard 
at  Dent  appears  to  have  been  polluted  a second  time  in  1468  (no. 
275);  and  from  the  archiepiscopal  registers  come  notices  of  the 
pollution  of  the  churchyards  at  Warton  in  1454  (no.  n$a)  and  West 
Gilling  in  1456  (no.  1350)  > of  church  and  churchyard  at  Pickhill 
in  1460  (no.  1880),  of  the  churchyard  at  Bentham  in  1460  (no. 
190a),  and  of  church  and  churchyard  at  Garstang  m 1465-6  (no. 

239$). 

In  1468  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s  failed  to  present 
to  the  vicarage  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  which  thus  devolved  to  the 
archdeacon's  collation  (no.  306).  The  new  vicar,  however,  was 
hindered  from  entering  into  possession  by  a party  which  presumably 
maintained  the  right  of  the  patrons,  and  a warning  was  issued  to 
them  in  consequence  (no.  308) . Probably  the  vicar,  Robert  Garnett , 
found  opposition  too  much  for  him,  as  he  exchanged  benefices  in 
1470  with  the  pluralist  Edmund  Chaderton,  then  rector  of  Broughton- 
in-Craven  (no.  289).  Another  instance  of  insubordination  occuis, 
probably  in  connexion  with  disputes  relating  to  Lytham  priory, 
where  a mandate  or  citation  from  the  vicar-general  was  torn  down 
from  the  church  doors  on  which  it  was  posted  (no.  43). 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  in  the  hamlet  of  Barton  was 
challenged  in  1466  by  the  chapter  of  Ripon,  to  whose  peculiar 
jurisdiction  the  parish  of  Stanwick  belonged.  The  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Stanwick  and  Gilling  ran  through  Barton, 
but,  even  at  a much  later  date,  its  course  was  intricate  and  un- 
certain. It  does  not  appear  whether  at  this  time  there  were  two 
chapels  in  Barton,  one,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  attached  to  Stanwick,  the 
other,  St.  Mary’s,  to  Gilling:  the  origin  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
later.  At  any  rate,  the  cure  of  souls  in  Barton  seems  to  have  been 
served  by  a single  chaplain,  William  Marshall,  on  whom  the  chapter 
of  Ripon  laid  a sentence  of  suspension.  It  is  obvious  that  Marshall 
was  not  appointed  by  the  vicar  of  Stanwick,  and  that  the  bone  of 
contention  was  his  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barton  who  were 
claimed  by  the  chapter  as  parishioners  of  Stanwick.  The  arch- 
deacon, John  Shirwood,  in  a document  which  appeals  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  canon  law,  pronounced  the  suspension  null  and 
void,  and  declared  that  the  whole  of  the  chapelry  belonged  to  his 
jurisdiction,  and  was  entirely  outside  that  of  the  chapter.  There 
is  no  mention  here  of  two  chapels  or  of  the  two  parishes,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  division  of  the  two  chapelries  was  the  result  of  a 
compromise  arrived  at  in  consequence  of  this  dispute.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  mandate  embodying  this  declaration  was  addressed 
to  the  ‘ vicar  ’ of  Forcett,  as  well  as  to  the  official  and  the  rural 
dean  of  Richmond.  It  has  been  already  said  that  Forcett  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a chapelry  dependent  upon  Gilling;  but  it  is 
possible  that  Barton  was  regarded  as  an  original  member  of  this 
chapelry  (no.  244). 

Some  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  position  of  the  priory  of 
Lytham  in  Amounderness  as  a cell,  and  therefore  as  an  integral 
member  of  the  cathedral  priory  of  Durham.  In  1445  the  prior, 
William  Partryke,  was  removed  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham, 
and  Henry  Helay  put  in  his  place.  The  action  in  itself  was  perfectly 
canonical,  as  the  prior  of  Lytham  was  merely  an  obedientiary  of 
Durham;  but  his  institution  by  the  local  ordinary,  with  a pro- 
fession of  obedience  to  the  see  of  York,  was  required.  Partryke 
had  been  at  Lytham  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  fourteen 
years,  and  was  evidently  unwilling  to  go:  he  entrenched  himself 
within  the  priory,  with  the  aid  of  a lay  force,  and  defied  the  mes- 
sengers from  Durham.  An  apparitor,  who  was  sent  to  demand 
his  appearance  in  the  court  of  York,  was  afraid  to  enter  the  strong- 
hold and  left  his  mandate  fastened  on  the  church  door  at  Preston 
(no.  37).  It  is  probable  that  this  was  torn  down  by  Partryke’s 
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supporters  (no.  43).  In  Oct.,  1445,  a sequestration  was  placed 
upon  the  goods  of  the  priory  (no.  42),  and  in  Dec.  Partryke  was 
excommunicated.  The  vicar  of  Kirkham,  who  pronounced  the 
sentence  publicly,  with  a further  citation  to  Partryke,  was  also 
content  to  put  the  notice  on  the  door  of  his  church,  without  venturing 
to  deliver  it  (no.  44).  We  are  not  told  how  Partryke  was  evicted: 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm  and  a significavit  were  probably  necessary. 
Helay  was  admitted  in  the  following  March,  but  was  recalled  within 
a few  months,  when  John  Barlay  took  his  place  (nos.  57,  59).  The 
admissions  of  William  Dalton  in  1456  (no.  139),  John  Midilham  in 
1458  (no.  171),  Thomas  Hexham  in  1459  (n0-  180),  and  William 
Cuthbert  in  1465  (no.  229),  followed  the  ordinary  canonical  lines; 
and  the  difficulty  in  1445  was  caused,  not  by  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Durham  to  evade  local  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  obstinacy  of 
a refractory  monk  who  set  all  his  superiors  at  naught.  The  priory 
of  Lytham  involved  a cure  of  souls  which  was  delegated  to  a 
parochial  chaplain,  to  whom  the  induction  of  each  new  prior  was 
usually  committed. 

The  quasi-episcopal  character  of  the  archdeacon’s  jurisdiction 
in  matters  other  than  those  on  which  we  have  already  touched  is 
illustrated  by  grants  of  letters  dimissory  on  several  occasions, 
notably  to  six  monks  of  Furness  (no.  260).  Such  grants  gave  the 
applicant  licence  to  seek  ordination  from  any  bishop  in  communion 
with  the  holy  see.  The  archdeacon  himself,  not  being  in  episcopal 
orders,  had  no  power  of  ordination,  nor  could  he  issue  commissions 
to  suffragans.  It  is  probable  that  the  suffragan  appointed  by  the 
archbishop  to  work  in  the  diocese  of  York  was  the  normal  source 
of  orders  for  clerks  from  the  archdeaconry.  William,  bishop  of 
Dromore,1  instituted  to  the  church  of  Gosforth  in  1465  (no.  237), 
is  an  instance  of  the  prevailing  custom  by  which  suffragan  bishops 
were  provided  with  benefices  to  meet  their  expenses. 

Commissions  to  heads  of  religious  houses  to  receive  vows  of 
chastity  from  widows  and  invest  them  with  the  ring,  veil,  and  mantle 
worn  by  vowesses  occur  three  times  (nos.  68,  236,  259).  The  first 
of  these  concerns  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Croft,  the  patron  of  the 
church  of  Claughton;  the  second,  in  1465,  concerns  Elizabeth 
Tunstall  of  Masongill,  whom  we  have  seen  claiming  the  patronage 
of  the  church  of  Thornton-in-Lonsdale  in  1467;  the  third  relates 
to  the  widow  of  Walter  Strickland  of  the  parish  of  Kendal.  There 
are  a few  more  from  the  registers  of  the  contemporary  archbishops 


1 William  Egremont:  see  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  206. 
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(nos.  1760,  186 0,  245 0).  The  benediction  of  abbots  was  a matter 
outside  the  archdeacon’s  province,  and  the  few  examples  noted 
are  supplied  from  the  archie piscopal  registers.  John  Thornour, 
elected  abbot  of  Furness  in  succession  to  William  Wodward  in 
Oct.,  1443,  did  obedience  to  archbishop  Kempe  (no.  100).  In  Aug., 
1:455,  John  Wolston,  abbot  of  Eggleston,  made  his  profession  of 
obedience  to  archbishop  William  Booth  (no.  128&).  Lawrence, 
abbot  of  Furness,  in  Nov.,  1461,  John,  abbot  of  Calder,  in  Sept., 
1462,  and  John  Whalley,  abbot  of  Calder,  in  June,  1464,  did  obedience 
to  the  archbishop  (nos.  i960,  200 a,  220 0).  Only  the  abbot  of 
Eggleston  received  the  primate’s  benediction:  as  was  usual  in  the 
case  of  exempt  monasteries,  the  other  three,  and  probably  the 
fourth,  were  licensed  to  seek  benediction  from  some  other  prelate. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  benediction  by  the  local  diocesan  himself 
constituted  a precedent  which  might  lead  to  his  assertion  of  a 
jurisdiction  within  the  monastery  from  which  houses  of  the  Cister- 
cian and  Premonstratensian  orders  were  immune. 

The  wills  contained  in  this  register  as  proved  in  the  court  of 
the  archdeaconry  (nos.  11,  160,  166,  271,  300,  324)  have  been  already 
printed  in  the  Surtees  Society’s  volume  of  Richmondshire  Wills, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  only  to  note  the  variations  between  the 
printed  text  and  the  original.  But  there  is  a large  class  of  docu- 
ments which  calls  for  some  comment.  Letters  recur  with  great 
frequency,  recommending  the  proctors  or  questors  sent  out  with 
briefs  on  behalf  of  some  church  or  other  religious  foundation. 
Thus,  between  1443  and  1472,  contributions  were  constantly 
solicited,  sometimes  for  several  years  running,  for  the  fabric  fund  of 
Carlisle  cathedral.  The  funds  raised  were  no  doubt  applied  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tower  and  crossing-arches.  Appeals  from  South- 
well  minster  are  numerous:  here  the  great  window  inserted  in  the 
west  front  of  the  church  is  of  this  date,  and  the  windows  in  the 
nave  and  transept  underwent  much  alteration.  There  are  a few 
appeals  from  Beverley  minster  and  from  a hospital  there,  but  only 
one  from  Ripon  minster  (no.  13).  The  church  of  St.  Olave  at  York 
required  assistance  in  1446-7  (no.  250).  From  outside  the  diocese 
and  province  of  York  there  are  recurrent  appeals  from  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Rome,  St.  Anthony  in  the  diocese  of 
Vienne,  St.  Lazarus  at  Jerusalem,1  and  of  Bethlehem  in  London: 
the  proctors  of  the  hospital  of  the  two  St.  Johns  at  Leicester  made 
frequent  visits:  the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  in  London,  St. 

1 Represented  in  England  by  the  hospital  of  Burton  Lazars,  near  Melton 
Mowbray. 
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Mary  Magdalene  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Walsoken 
in  Norfolk  also  sent  envoys.  One  mandate  (no.  290)  was  issued 
on  behalf  of  Thomas  Appleby  of  Forcett,  who  had  been  run  over 
by  a waggon  and  crippled,  so  that  he  could  not  earn  his  daily  bread ; 
and  there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  a Greek  of  gentle  birth,  named 
Demetrius  Russeta,  who,  with  his  family,  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  (no.  299).  Finally,  from  archbishop  Kempe’s  register, 
there  comes  an  indulgence  to  contributors  to  the  repair  and  re- 
building of  Catterick  bridge  in  1446  (no.  5 ja). 

V. 

The  lists  which  follow  contain  institutions  to  108  benefices  in 
the  archdeaconry,  arranged  according  to  rural  deaneries,  with 
references  to  the  numbers,  as  given  in  this  edition  of  the  register, 
of  the  documents  referring  to  these  acts.  Supplementary  references 
are  given  in  square  brackets  to  documents  relating  to  or  mentioning 
individual  incumbents  of  churches.  In  each  case,  the  last  institu- 
tion to  the  church  or  vicarage  recorded  in  the  previous  register  is 
noted,  the  reference-number  being  preceded  by  the  letter  H (i.e., 
Hutton,  from  whose  MSS.  the  contents  of  the  earlier  registers  are 
derived) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  certain  benefices  no  details  are 
given.  These  fall  into  two  classes:  (1)  peculiars  outside  the  arch- 
deacon’s jurisdiction,  though  locally  within  the  archdeaconry; 
(2)  appropriated  churches  in  which  no  vicarages  were  ordained, 
and  which  were  served  by  curates.  The  names  are  added  here, 
with  those  of  the  proprietors  or  patrons  in  brackets. 

Deanery  of  Amounderness.  (2)  Bispham  (Syon  abbey); 
Lytham  (Durham  cathedral  priory).  For  the  priors  of  Lytham, 
see  introduction  above:  some  of  the  parish  chaplains  are  men- 
tioned. 

Deanery  of  Boroughbridge.  (1)  Aldborough  V.,  Burton 
Leonard  V.,  Little  Ouseburn  V.  (all  peculiars  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York);  Nidd  V.  (chapter  of  Ripon).  (2)  Allerton 
Mauleverer  (formerly  alien  priory),  Kirk  Hammerton  (Nun- 
monkton  priory),  Nunmonkton  (Nunmonkton  priory). 

Deanery  of  Catterick.  (1)  Hornby  V.,  Masham  V.  (both 
peculiars  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York).  (2)  Coverham 
(Coverham  abbey). 

Deanery  of  Copeland.  (2)  Arlecdon  (archdeacon  of  Richmond), 
Beckermet  St.  Bride’s  (Calder  abbey),  Beckermet  St.  John’s 
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(Calder  abbey) , Cleator  (Calder  abbey) , Drigg  (Conishead  priory) , 
Hale  (Conishead  priory),  Irton  (Seaton  priory),  Muncaster 
(Conishead  priory),  Ponsonby  (Conishead  priory),  St.  Bees 
(St.  Bees  priory,  cell  of  St.  Mary’s,  York),  Whitbeck  (Conishead 
priory). 

Deanery  of  Furness,  (i)  Kirkby  Ireleth  V.  (peculiar  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York).  (2)  Cartmel  (Cartmel  priory), 
Colton  (Furness  abbey),  Hawkshead  (Furness  abbey),  Pen- 
nington (Conishead  priory),  Ulverston  (Conishead  priory). 

Deanery  of  Kendal  and  Lonsdale.  None. 

Deanery  of  Richmond.  (1)  Stanwick  St.  John  V.  (chapter  of 
Ripon).  (2)  Bowes  (St.  Mary’s,  York),  Cleasby  (St.  Mary’s, 
York),  Marrick  (Marrick  priory). 

This  raises  the  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  archdeaconry 
to  140,  not  counting  chapels,  such  as  Dent  and  Forcett,  which  had 
acquired  a position  closely  akin  to  that  of  parish  churches.  Of 
this  number,  84  churches  were  appropriated,  in  52  of  which,  or  44 
out  of  the  108  in  the  following  list,  vicarages  were  ordained.  During 
the  period  under  review  three  more  churches  were  added  to  the 
list.  Of  the  appropriations  of  Burton-in-Kendal  and  Heversham 
to  St.  Mary’s  abbey  at  York  in  1459  the  only  signs  in  the  register 
are  institutions  of  vicars  to  Heversham  in  1461  (no.  195),  and  to 
Burton  in  1463  (no.  209).  There  is  no  indication  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  Beetham  to  the  Jesus  chantry  in  the  church  of  Eccles  in 
1460. 

Archbishop  William  Booth’s  register,  however,  contains  documents 
relating  to  all  three  churches.  As  regards  the  first  two,  the  reason 
of  appropriation  was  the  inability  of  the  abbot  and  convent  to 
discharge  their  yearly  rent  of  200  marks  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
for  the  manor  of  Whitgift.  This  manor,  in  the  flat  country  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  had  been  given  to  them  on  these  terms 
by  Henry  VI.  But,  as  the  abbot  and  convent  stated  in  their 
petition,  the  manor  with  its  members  lay  close  to  a tidal  river,  and 
was  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  lands,  in  fact,  were  so  often  flooded 
that  the  construction  and  repair  of  ‘ walls,  outfalls,  sewers,  sluices, 
dykes,  and  banks  ’ was  a matter  of  almost  daily  labour  and  heavy 
expense,  which  made  the  payment  of  the  high  rent  almost  im- 
possible. Letters  patent  had  therefore  been  obtained,  bearing  date 
16  Nov.,  1448,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  churches  of  Heversham 
and  Burton,  and  for  the  extinction  of  a pension  of  20  marks  due  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Y ork  from  the  church  of  Kendal,  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  abbey,  by  granting  the  advowson  of  Stokesley 
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in  Cleveland  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in  compensation.  The  appro- 
priation of  the  two  churches  was  decreed  by  the  archbishop  at 
Southwell  on  19  Oct.,  1459,  with  the  consent  of  the  two  rectors, 
John  Rokley  and  Thomas  Horneby,  and  with  reservation  of  the  usual 
indemnities  to  the  archbishop,  the  dean  and  chapter  and  the  arch- 
deacon, and  of  3s.  4 d.  yearly  from  each  church  for  distribution 

among  the  poor.1 

Beetham  also  was  among  the  churches  of  which  St.  Mary’s  held 
the  advowson.  On  the  foundation,  however,  of  the  chantry  of 
Jesus  and  St.  Mary  at  Eccles  in  Tancashire  in  I459>  advowson 
was  made  over  by  the  abbot  and  convent,  with  the  reservation  of 
an  annual  pension  of  40s.,  to  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  founder, 
archbishop  William  Booth.  Their  charter,  dated  8 Oct.,  1459,  was 
granted  to  Nicholas  Byron,  Robert  Clifton,  Richard  Booth,  and 
Seth  Worsley,  who,  under  royal  licence  of  1 Dec.  following,  gave  the 
advowson  to  the  chaplains,  who  had  leave  to  appropriate  the  church. 
Their  application  for  the  appropriation  was  made  to  the  archbishop 
on  12  May,  1460,  and  his  decree  was  issued  at  Southwell  on  19 
June  in  the  same  year.  As  in  other  cases  of  this  kind,  the  arch- 
bishop, dean,  and  chapter,  and  the  archdeacon  were  indemnified 
by  yearly  pensions,  and  3s.  4^.  a year  were  reserved  for  the  poor 

of  the  parish.2 

No  vicarage  was  ordained  for  the  present  at  Beetham,  and  there 
is  no  institution  of  a vicar  in  the  register.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rector,  master  John  Sendale,  did  not  resign  at  once.  Vicarages, 
however,  were  ordained  for  Heversham  and  Bui  ton  on  6 June, 
1460.  The  vicar’s  stipend  at  Heversham  was  fixed  at  £20,  that  of 
the  vicar  of  Burton  at  20  marks,  both  net,  and  the  initial  provision 
of  vicarage  houses  and  gardens  was  charged  to  the  abbot  and 
convent.  The  basis  of  the  stipend  in  each  case  was  the  small 
tithes  of  the  parish,  with  mortuaries  and  oblations.  The  vicar 
of  Heversham  had  in  addition  the  annual  farm  of  a third  of  the 
mill  at  Milnthorpe,  with  obligation  to  repair,  while  the  vicar  of 
Burton  similarly  had  the  farm  of  the  demesne  land  of  the  church 
and  of  a close  called  Kirkbutts.  The  total  income  at  Heversham 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  ft.  238-241. 

2 Ibid.,  ff.  253-255.  There  is  an 
interesting  note,  ibid.,  fo.  202d, 
omitted  in  the  additions  given  in  the 
text  from  Dr.  Fowler's  notes  of 
documents  in  the  archbishop  s regis- 
ters, of  an  indulgence  granted  to 
visitors  to  the  image  of  St.  Sithe  in 
the  south  aisle  (in  parte  australi ) of 


the  church  of  Beetham,  ‘ ubi  populi 
multitudo  singulis  annis  causa  deuo- 
cionis  veneracionisque  ipsius  sancte 
Sithe  virginis  confluit  et  accedit.' 
The  conditions  were  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.,  five  times 
before  the  image,  and  a contribution 
to  the  fund  for  maintaining  a chap- 
lain at  the  altar  of  St.  Sithe. 
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was  stated  as  £28  17s.,  at  Burton  as  £24 ; but  the  vicars  were  charged 
with  finding  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  altar,  and  wax  for  tapers, 
and  each  had  to  pay  a yearly  pension  in  two  instalments  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary's.  The  pension  from  Heversham 
was  £5  16s.  8d.f  from  Burton  -£5  3s.  4 d.  In  case  of  thirty  days’ 
arrears,  both  vicars  incurred  fines  of  40s.  to  the  fabric  fund  of  York 
minster,  and  40s.  to  the  archdeacon.  Moreover,  the  whole  duty 
of  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  chancels,  together  with  all  the 
burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  which  were  usually  divided 
between  proprietors  and  vicars,  were  laid  upon  the  vicars.  Thus  the 
annual  stipends  of  £20  and  20  marks,  even  if  they  remained  constant, 
might  be  subject  to  heavy  casual  charges.  It  was  doubtless  in  view 
of  this  that  the  assessment  of  the  vicarages,  during  the  vacancy  of 
either,  was  reduced  in  the  case  of  Heversham  to  ten,  and  in  that 
of  Burton  to  six  marks.1 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  St.  Mary’s 
to  appropriate  more  of  its  churches;  but,  at  the  period  at  which 
the  register  concludes,  no  less  than  fourteen  churches  in  its  gift 
remained  unappropriated,  viz.,  Bootle,  Corney,  Croft,  Egremont, 
Grasmere,  Harrington,  Hauxwell,  Kirkby  Ravensworth,  Patrick 
Brompton,  Richmond,  Smeaton,  Whicham,  Windermere,  and  Work- 
ington. In  one  sense,  it  was  a gain  to  the  abbey  to  have  a number 
of  churches  at  its  disposal  to  which  it  could  prefer  competent  secular 
clerks,  bound  to  the  assistance  of  the  house  in  matters  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revenues  of  some  of  these  churches  were 
insignificant,  and  afforded  no  inducement  to  clerks  of  the  type 
indicated.  There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  Patrick  Bromp- 
ton, the  most  profitable  of  these  benefices,  was  marked  out  for 
appropriation,  but  this  was  never  effected  while  the  monastery 
lasted.2  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  1534-5,  the  fourteen  rectories 
produced  net  incomes  for  their  incumbents,  amounting  to 
£250  10s.  10 d.,  while  out  of  the  gross  revenues,  £34  18s.  8d.  were 
paid  in  pensions  to  the  abbey  and  its  cells  at  Richmond  and  St. 
Bees.  It  was  not  until  1541,  when  the  archdeaconry  had  passed 
into  the  new  diocese  of  Chester,  that  Patrick  Brompton  and  Kirkby 
Ravensworth,  the  two  benefices  taxed  highest,  were  appropriated 
to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  vicars  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls 
in  each. 

1 Ibid.  ft.  25od-252d.  ually  appropriated  by  St.  Mary’s : but 

2 In  Y.A.J.,  xxv,  141,  it  is  said  this  is  a mistake, 
that  Patrick  Brompton  was  event- 
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REGISTRUM  LITTERARUM  INSTITUTIONS  TESTAMENT- 
ORUM  ET  ALIORUM  OUORUMCUNOUE  INFERIUS  DE- 
SCRIPTORUM  DE  TEMPORE  VENERABILIS  VI RI  MAGISTRI 
THOME  KEMP  IN  THEOLOGIA  BACCALAUREI  ARCHIDIA- 
CONI  RICHMONDIE  IN  ECCLESIA  EBOR.  PER  IPSUM 
DOMINUM  ARCHIDIACONUM  EIUSQUE  VICARIUM  IN 
SPIRITUALIBUS  GENERALEM  JURE  ORDINARIO  ET 
CONSUETUDINARIO  DICTI  ARCHIDIACONATUS  EXERCI- 
TORUM  GESTORUM  ET  HABITORUM  INCEPTUM  DECIMO 
NONO  DIE  MENSIS  NOVEMBRIS  A.D.  MILLESIMO  CCCC 
QUADRAGESIMO  SECUNDO  QUO  DIE  DICTUS  DOMINUS 
ARCHIDIACONUS  ADMISSUS  FUIT  AD  ARCHIDIACONATUM 
PREDICTUM  MAGISTRO  JOHANNE  SENDALE  CLERICO 
EBOR.  DIOCESIS  NOTARIO  PUBLICO  DOMINI  ARCHIDIA- 
CONI  ET  IPSIUS  VICARIO  GENERALI  ACTORUM  SCRIBA 
ET  REGISTRARS 


1.  1442,  2 Dec.  Hallyng.1  Appointment  by  the  archdeacon 
of  master  Robert  Dobbes,  Dec.  Doc.2  as  his  vicar-general  during 
his  absence,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  John  Kemp,  archbishop  of  York, 
cardinal  priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Balbina,  ‘ quia  sigillum  nostrum 
archidiaconatus  supradicti  ad  manus  non  habemus.’  The  arch- 
bishop’s consent  is  appended  to  the  document. 

2.  1442-3,  29  Jan.  York.  Mandate  from  the  vicar- general, 
Robert  Dobbes,  Dec.  Doc.,  precentor  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  to  all  and  singular  the  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  parish  chaplains, 
and  other  chaplains  celebrating  divine  service  in  the  churches  or 
chapels  of  the  jurisdiction,  to  receive  the  proctors  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Rome. 

3.  1442-3,  6 Feb.  Institution  by  the  vicar-general  of  Nicholas 
Payntour,  priest,  to  the  church  of  Croft,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
sir  Nicholas  Westhed,  the  last  rector,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 

[fo.  idj.  Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  William  Thorne- 
bergh,  clerk,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Middleton  Tyas,  and  Thomas 
Kirkby,  chaplain. 


1 Hailing  in  Kent,  4f  miles  S.W. 
of  Rochester.  The  manor  house, 
where  Kempe  was  probably  staying, 
belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester : 
at  this  date  the  bishop  was  William 
Wells,  formerly  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s, 

York. 


2 For  details  concerning  Dobbes 
see  introduction:  also  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtees  Soc.),  ii,  204-5,  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees  Soc.),  ii,  146 n,  and  Surtees 
Soc.,  cxxvii,  293. 
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Acknowledgment  by  Payntour  of  his  obligation  to  pay  first- 
fruits,  with  undertaking  to  pay  £ 20  in  two  equal  portions  at  the 
feasts  of  St.  Peter  at  Chains  and  Candlemas  to  the  archdeacon  or 
his  deputies.  Bond  in  the  names  of  Payntour  and  Robert  Elvyng- 
ton  of  York,  gent. 

9 Feb.  Memorandum  of  the  induction,  as  by  the  commission 
above:  dated  and  sealed  14  Feb. 

4.  1442-3,  5 Feb.  Commission  to  master  Nicholas  Kene,  LL.B., 
and  to  the  dean  of  Richmond  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  right 
of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Melsomby,  to  which  Ralph,  lord  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Tatteshale,1  has  presented  master  John  Smeton, 
Dec.  Bac.  The  inquisition,  in  chapter  to  be  called  together  specially 
for  this  purpose,  by  rectors,  vicars,  chaplains,  and  laymen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  to  determine  ‘ an  vacet  dicta  ecclesia  et  si  sic 
qualiter  et  a quo  tempore  incepit  vacare,  quis  vel  qui  ad  earn  hac 
vice  de  iure  debet  seu  debent  presentare  et  est  vel  sunt  in  posses- 
sion presentandi  ac  ultimo  presentauit  seu  presentarunt  ad  eandem 
ac  quo  iure  et  quo  titulo,  an  sit  litigiosa  pensionaria  vel  porcionaria 
et  si  sic  cui  vel  quibus  et  in  quantum,  cuius  sit  taxe  et  quantum 
valet  annuatim:  de  meritis  etiam  dicti  presentati,  an  sit  alibi 
beneficiatus,  et  an  aliquod  canonicum  obsit  presentanti  vel  pre- 
sentato,  necnon  de  ceteris,  etc. 

[fo.  2].  Certificate  from  the  dean  of  Richmond  of  inquisition 
held  on  Saturday,  9 Feb.,  in  full  chapter  celebrated  in  the  parish 
church  of  Richmond,  the  dean  sitting  in  public  ‘ pro  tribunali/ 
before  John  Yarom,  rector  of  the  church  of  Langton,  John  Dobbe- 
ly,  rector  of  the  church  of  Marske,  Richard  Marchall,  vicar  of  the 
church  of  Kyrkby  Fleteham,  John  Shirwynd,  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Hornby,  John  Homylton,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Cowton,  Henry 
Withes,  Thomas  Leteryngton,2  chaplains,  and  Conan  Aske, 
John  Wyclyff,  William  Huddeswell,  William  Frank,  sen.,  William 
Frank,  jun.,  Richard  Welden,  Norman  Carnaby,  Henry  Bagott, 
and  Thomas  Kirkby,  esquires,  laymen.  They  say  that  whether 
the  church  is  vacant  or  not  they  cannot  depose.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  sir  Ralph,  lord  of  Cromwell  and  of  Tatteshall,  ought  to  present 
to  it  for  this  turn,  by  hereditary  right  of  dame  Margaret  his  wife, 
heir  of  the  lord  of  Dancourt.3  Sir  Brian  Stapilton,  kt.,  presented 
sir  John  Wales  the  last  time,  having  the  alternate  pres,  by 
his  hereditary  right,  while  sir  Ralph  has  the  alternate  pres. 

1 Tattershall,  Lines.  Thomas  Luderyngton,  mentioned  in 

2 Or  Letyngton.  The  name  is  not  nos.  56,  88  (Ludderryngton),  141 
clear  in  the  original;  but  this  chap-  (Ludryngton). 

lain  appears  to  be  identical  with  3 Deyncourt. 
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as  for  this  turn.  The  church  is  not  litigious,  etc.  It  is  taxed  at 
ten  marks,  and  the  yearly  value  is  £10.  The  said  master  John 
Smeton  is  a free  man,  legitimate,  and  is  benehced  elsewhere,  as  it 
is  said.  There  is  no  canonical  obstacle. 

ii  Feb.  York.  Certificate  by  the  vicar-general  of  exchange 
of  benefices  expedited,  in  accordance  with  the  commission  of  Robert, 
bishop  of  Durham,1  dated  ‘ in  manerio  nostro  de  Aukeland,’ 
2 Feb.,  between  sir  John  Wales,  rector  of  the  church  of  Melsamby, 
and  master  John  Smeton,  Dec.Bac.,  rector  of  the  church  of  Botell, 
dio.  Durham.2  Institution  of  Smeton  to  Melsamby,  followed  by 
certificate  of  induction  dated  18  Feb.  Institution  of  Wales  to 
Botell,  at  the  pres,  of  sir  John  Bertrem,3  kt. 

5.  [fo.  3.]  1442-3,  28  Feb.  Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Waryn, 
priest,  to  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Welle,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Tailour,  at  the  pres,  of  sir  Robert  Moises, 
master  or  warden  of  the  hospital  of  Welle,  chaplain,  the  chaplains, 
brethren,  and  sisters  of  the  same  hospital.  Admitted  with  the 
burthen  of  personal  residence,  according  to  the  form  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  sir  Otho  and  sir  Ottobon.4 * 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Catric’.  Oath 
of  obedience  by  the  vicar,  with  bond,  in  his  name  and  that  of  sir 
John  Burgh  of  Richmond,  chaplain,  for  the  payment  of  £6  13 s.  4 d. 
first-fruits  in  two  equal  portions  at  the  feasts  of  the  Assumption 
and  St.  Matthias. 

Certificate  of  induction  on  2 March,  dated  6 March. 

6.  1442-3,  8 March.  Commission  to  the  dean  of  Amondernes, 
sir  Edmond  Shirrow  and  sir  Thomas  Tunstall,  chaplains,  to  demand 
and  receive  any  clerks  indicted  ( irretitos ) concerning  certain  crimes 
before  the  king’s  justices  and  others  appointed  or  to  be  appointed 
at  Lancaster,  for  delivery  to  the  archbishop’s  prison. 

6a.  1443,  2 April.  Licence  from  the  archbishop  to  John 
Surgener,  born  of  unmarried  parents,  to  be  ordained  at  the  Curia, 
with  a dispensation  from  Nicholas,  cardinal  of  the  title  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme.6 


1 Robert  Neville,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 1438-57. 

2 Bothal,  Northumberland. 

3 Bertram. 

4 The  legatine  constitutions,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Ottobuono  in  Nov.,  1237  and  April, 

1268.  Otho’s  constitution  Ad  vi- 
cariam  prescribed  the  necessity  of 
priest’s  orders  for  vicars  of  churches, 
and  obliged  vicars  at  their  institu- 

tion to  resign  other  benefices  with 


cure  of  souls  and  to  take  an  oath  of 
continual  residence.  Ottobuono,  in 
his  constitution  Sacrorum  canonum, 
added  directions  for  the  deprivation 
and  punishment  of  vicars  who  de- 
layed to  take  priest’s  orders  or  were 
guilty  of  non-residence. 

5  Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  214.  The  car- 
dinal was  Niccolo  Albergati,  created 
cardinal  with  this  title  in  1426,  who 
died  in  1443. 
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7-  I443>  5 April.  Institution  of  sir  William  Brokelbank,  priest, 
to  the  church  of  Cornay,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John  Preston! 
the  last  rector,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 

Mary  s,  York.  Admitted  in  the  person  of  his  proctor,  sir  Richard 
Kirkby,  chaplain. 

[fo.  3d.]  Mandate  for  induction  addressed  to  the  dean  of 
Coupland.  Oath  of  obedience  by  the  rector,  with  bond  in  the 
names  of  his  proctor  and  Thomas  Lauerok,  chaplain,  for  the  payment 
of  £8  first-fruits  at  Martinmas. 

I443>  10  May.  Institution  of  sir  Giles  Redeman,  priest,  to 
the  church  of  Bentham,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Sweting, 
at  the  pres,  of  dame  Margaret  Pickering,  widow.  Admitted 
in  the  person  of  his  proctor,  John  Sendale,  clerk. 

Mandate  for  induction  addressed  to  John  Grene,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Thorneton.1  Oath  of  obedience,  with  bond  in  the  names 
of  Thomas  Osmonderley,  esq.,  and  William  Jakson,  chaplain,  for 
the  payment  of  £6  13s.  4 d.  in  two  equal  portions  at  the  feasts  of 
St.  Peter  at  Chains  and  St.  Martin. 

Certificate  of  induction,  dated  14  May. 

9-  x443>  26  June.  Institution  of  sir  John  Edlyngton,  priest, 
to  the  church  of  Kirkby  Ravenswath,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir 
John  Cotingham,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s, 

York.  Admitted  in  the  person  of  his  proctor,  sir  John  Mauncefeld, 
chaplain. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Richmond. 
Oath  of  obedience,  with  bond  in  the  names  of  John  Mortymer  and 
William  Parke,  for  the  payment  of  £13  6s.  8d.  first-fruits. 

10-  I443»  26  June.  Licence  for  non-residence  for  a year  to 
master  Nicholas  Hentwisell,  rector  of  the  church  of  Smeton,  ‘ in 
loco  congruo,  etc.,  and  to  demise  the  fruits  of  his  church  at  farm 
to  fit  persons 

10a-  x443>  5 Oct.  Furness.  Letter  from  William,  abbot  of 
Salley,  reformer  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  the  province  of  York, 
approved  by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,2  announcing  that 
after  the  death  and  burial  of  William  Wodward,  abbot  of  Furness, 
the  prior  and  convent  have  elected  John  Thornour,  their  fellow 
monk,  in  his  place.  The  letter  was  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the 
abbots  of  Calder  and  Holm  Cultran  {sic),  co-assessors  to  the  said 
abbot  of  Salley,  and  with  the  conventual  seal  of  Furness  abbey. 

1 Ihornton  in  Lonsdale.  This  is  ley,  died  in  1453  ( V.C.H . Yorks.,  iii, 

the  only  mention  of  this  rector.  158). 

2 William  Ingylton,  abbot  of  Sal- 
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20  Oct.  Ripon.  Authorisation  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
benediction  of  the  abbot  elect,  who  did  obedience  to  the  archbishop.1 

io b.  1443,  11  Oct.  Licence  to  Thomas  Laurance  of  Yeland 
to  have  an  oratory  for  five  years  at  Yeland2  in  his  manor  there.3 

11.  [fo.  4].  1442,30  Sept.  Testament  of  Joan  Hoton  of  Welles. 
For  the  full  text  see  Richmondshire  Wills  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  1.,  with 
the  following  corrections: 

1.  4.  Add  meant  after  animam. 

1.  9.  ,,  Fawsett  ,,  Johanni. 

1.  13.  For  argenti  par  iter  read  arg  par  at’ . 


2. 


15 
17 
20 
1.  21 
1.  23 
1.  2. 
1.  3- 


y y 


cocliaria  read  cocliaribus. 

V aumbr  read  laumbr. 

H unwick  ,,  FLunwik. 

,,  Raneof  ,,  Raneop . 

,,  diuidendos  read  deuidendos . 

Add  do  et  lego  after  legator  urn. 

Continue  text:  prout  sibi  melius  videbitur  expedire. 
Huius  autem  testamenti  mei  facio  et  ordino  predic- 
tum Johannem  Fawsset  executor em  meum  ad  omnia 
premissa  fideliter  perimplenda.  Dat.  die  et  anno 
supradictis.  Hiis  testibus : Johanne  Gybson, 

Johanne  Dowell  et  aliis . 


12.  1442-3,  8 March.  Mandate  on  behalf  of  the  questores  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the  new  work  of  St.  Mary  of  Southwell, 
addressed  to  abbots,  priors,  and  rectors  in  the  archdeaconry,  bidding 
them  put  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  Southwell  im- 
mediately after  the  business  of  the  church  of  York.4  For  the 
form  used  see  no.  69. 

13.  Same  date.  Similar  mandate  on  behalf  of  the  proctors  or 
nuncii  of  the  fabric  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 
for  a year  only. 

14.  1443,  20  August.  Bisshopthorp.  Mandate  from  the  arch- 
deacon to  prelates  of  churches,  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  and  chaplains 
with  or  without  cures  of  souls,  on  behalf  of  the  proctors  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Carlisle  and  the  new  work  of  the 
same.  For  the  form  used  see  no.  70. 

15.  [fo.  4d].  1443,  30  October.  Ripon.  Institution  of  brother 
John  Norham,  canon  of  the  house  or  monastery  of  Egleston,  to 


1 Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  213d.  4 For  the  circumstances  which 

2 Yealand  Redmayne  in  the  parish  called  for  the  issue  of  these  briefs, 

of  Warton,  Lancs.  see  introduction. 

3 Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  213d. 
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the  perpetual  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Rokeby,  vacant  by  the 
res.  of  brother  William  Midelham,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Egleston. 

16.  Same  day  and  place.  Institution  of  brother  William 
Midelham,  canon  of  the  house  of  Egleston,  to  the  perpetual  vicarage 
of  the  church  of  Stretford,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  brother  William 
Bell,  at  the  pres,  of  the  same  house. 

Mandate  for  induction  in  this  and  the  previous  case  addressed 
to  the  dean  of  Richmond.  Oath  of  obedience  by  both  the  vicars. 

17.  Same  day  and  place.  Memorandum  of  licence  for  three 
years  to  William  Vavasor,  esq.,  to  cause  masses  to  be  celebrated 
in  any  fitting  and  honest  oratories  of  his  situated  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archdeacon. 

18.  1443,  14  Nov.  Rest.  Institution  of  sir  Hugh  Burgh, 
priest,  to  the  church  of  Gosseford,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John 
Browne,  at  the  pres,  of  the  king. 

Mandate  for  induction  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Coupland. 
Oath  of  obedience  by  the  rector,  with  bond  for  £4  first-fruits,  to  be 
paid  in  two  equal  portions  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Peter  at  Chains  and 
St.  Michael. 

19.  1443-4,  30  Jan.  Mandate  for  a year  on  behalf  of  the 
questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Rome,  in  the 
form  of  the  mandate  registered  on  fo.  1 (see  no.  2 above). 

20.  1443-4,  24  Feb.  York.  Monition  addressed  by  the  vicar- 
general  to  the  dean  of  Richmond,  against  the  rectors  of  the  churches 
of  Richmond,  Melsamby,  Aynderby,  and  Danby,  for  non-residence. 

‘ Licet  specialis  refeccio  parochianorum  per  prelatos  impensa 
quasi  clauis  ad  aperiendum  varias  portas  salutis  et  gracie  pro 
residentibus  sit  concessa,  et  qui  clauem  gerit  extra  mansionem 
vagari  non  debet  set  stare  paratus  in  stacione  continua  vocantibus 
et  non  vocantes  suis  exhortacionibus  quasi  pastor  solaciis  ad  se 
trahere,  ne  temporalem  fructum  in  marsupio  implendo  pocius 
quam  lucrum  animarum  appetere  videatur.  Fidedigna  tamen  in- 
sinuacione  ad  nostrum  nuper  peruenit  auditum  quod  magistri 
Rogerus  Eston,  de  Richmond/  et  Johannes  Smeton,  de  Melsamby, 
et  domini  Willelmus  Cales,  de  Aynderby,  et  Johannes  Thorp,  de 
Danby  ecclesiarum  rectores,  in  ecclesiis  suis  predictis  debitam  non 
faciunt  residenciam,  quamuis  ipsarum  ecclesiarum  fructus  cum 
integritate  percipiant  et  prouentus,  instituta  canonum  contemp- 
nendo,  propter  quod  ecclesie  predicte  debitis  defraudantur  obsequiis 
et  animarum  cura  necgligitur  in  eisdem.  Nos  vero  volentes  ut, 
sicut  iidem  rectores  dictarum  ecclesiarum  stipendiis  sustentantur, 
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ita  earum  curam  gerant  et  onera  eisdem  incumbencia  subeant 
debite  ut  tenentur,  tibi  igitur  mandamus  in  virtute  sancte  ob- 
ediencie  firmiter  iniungendo  quatinus  dictos  rectores  omnes  et 
singulos,  si  personaliter  valeant  inueniri,  alioquin  procurators 
suos  si  quos  dimiserint  in  ecclesiis  predictis,  et  si  nullos  ibidem 
dimiserint  procuratores,  tunc  per  publicum  monicionis  edictum  in 
eorum  ecclesiis  predictis  coram  notis  et  parochianis  suis  palam  et 
publice  propositum,  moneas  efficaciter  et  inducas,  primo  secundo 
et  tercio  ac  peremptorie,  quod  infra  unius  mensis  spacium  a tempore 
monicionis  huiusmodi  eis  et  eorum  cuilibet  legitime  facte  continue 
numerandum,  cuius  temporis  quinque  dies  pro  primo,  quinque  pro 
secundo  et  residuum  dicti  mensis  pro  tercio  et  peremptorio  termino 
et  monicione  canonica  eis  et  eorum  cuilibet  prefigimus  et  assigna- 
mus,  ac  per  te  prefigi  et  assignari  volumus  et  mandamus,  ad  dicta 
eorum  beneficia  accedant  et  accedat  quilibet  eorundem,  et  sub 
pena  iuris  in  eisdem  resideant  et  quilibet  eorum  resideat  debite  ut 
tenetur:  denunciando  eisdem  et  eorum  cuilibet  quod  si  monicioni- 
bus  tuis,  ymmo  verius  nostris,  huiusmodi  legit imis  non  paruerint 
seu  paruerit  aliquis  eorundem  cum  effectu,  ex  tunc  domino  con- 
cedente  eisdem  ecclesiis  prouidebimus  prout  secundum  deum  et 
iusticiam  videbitur  expedire.  Et  nos  de  omni  eo  quod  feceris  et 
inueneris  in  premissis  citra  sinodum  pasche  proximo  futuram  debite 
certifices  per  tuas  litteras  patentes  harum  seriem  continentes  sigillo 
tui  officii  signatas. 

[fo.  5].  Similar  letters  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Catric',  with 
regard  to  masters  Adam  Copyndale,  John  Smeton,  and  sirs  Nicholas 
Bew  and  Robert  Stele,  rectors  of  the  churches  of  Kirtlyngton, 
Melsamby,  Thorneton  Watlows,  and  Wenslaw;  to  the  dean  of 
Kendale  and  Lonesdale,  with  regard  to  the  rectors  of  the  churches 
of  Bentham,  Burton,  Claghton,  and  Wynnandermer ; to  the  dean  of 
Amondernes,  with  regard  to  the  vicars  of  the  churches  of  Lancaster 
and  Gairstang  and  the  rector  of  the  church  of  Chyppyng;  and  to 
the  dean  of  Coupland,  with  regard  to  the  rector  of  the  church  of 
Whityngham,  for  the  same  reason.1 

21.  1444,  i July.  Memorandum  of  the  grant  of  administra- 
tion of  the  goods  of  master  Nicholas  Mallome,  rector  of  the  church 
of  Patrik  Brompton,  who  had  died  intestate,  to  Thomas  Asseby  of 
Richmond  and  William  Smyth  of  Midelham. 

22.  1444,  14  April.  Memorandum  of  licence  to  sir  Thomas 

1 For  the  names  of  the  incumbents  this  date  is  not  certain,  though  pro- 
not  given  here,  see  the  lists  at  the  bably  Thomas  Horneby  survived  till 
end  of  the  introduction.  The  iden-  the  following  year, 
tity  of  the  rector  of  Claughton  at 
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Rokeby  of  Rokeby,  kt.,  to  cause  masses  to  be  celebrated  voce  sub- 
missu  by  a fit  chaplain  in  his  oratory  constructed  within  his  manor 
of  Mortame.1 

23.  Same  date.  Memorandum  of  similar  licence  to  Richard 
Cliffton  of  Cliffton  in  Amondernes,  for  his  oratories  of  Westby 
and  Cliffton 2 

24.  [fo.  5d] . 1443-4,  18  Jan.  York.  Commission  by  the  vicar- 
general  to  the  dean  of  Kendal  and  Lonesdale  to  make  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  alleged  pollution  of  the  churchyard  of  the  church  of 
Dent3  by  bloodshed.  Inquisition  is  to  be  made  in  form  of  law 
concerning  such  violence  and  violent  striking  committed  in  the 
said  churchyard,  and  what  man  or  men  was  or  were  the  first  to 
strike  and  give  occasion  for  the  violence  there  committed,  and  in 
whose  defect  and  fault  the  said  churchyard  is  in  a state  of  pollu- 
tion as  aforesaid,  by  twelve  trustworthy  men,  etc.  Meanwhile 
burials  are  to  be  forbidden,  and  the  persons  concerned  are  to  be 
cited  to  appear  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York  on  Tuesday  next 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory  the  bishop,4  to  propound  and  shew 
reasonable  cause,  if  they  have  or  know  of  any  to  say,  why  they  should 
not  be  canonically  punished  for  the  commission  of  such  violence 
and  atrocious  striking,  and  of  so  great  irreverence  against  God 
and  his  sanctuary,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  in  all  respects. 

22  March.  Kyrkby  in  Lonesdal.  Certificate  by  the  dean  of 
the  inquisition  held  by  John  Coupestake,  John  Mason  of  Myres, 
William  Coupestake  of  Alanhous,  Henry  Hogeson,  Christopher  of 
Burton,  Nicholas  Garnet,  John  Welan,  John  Fauzet,  Richard  of 
Lunde,  William  Trotter,  William  of  Stokdale,  and  Richard  Hogeson, 
sen.,  of  Dent.  They  say  that  the  churchyard  of  the  church  or 
parochial  chapel  of  Dent  was  and  is  polluted  by  violent  bloodshed. 
William  Leke  was  the  first  to  give  occasion  to  the  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  same,  with  one  Adam  Pereson,  against  whom  he  uttered 
malicious  words.  Robert  of  Syggiswik,  son  of  Roger  of  Syggis- 
wik,  drew  his  dagger  (. gestrum ) in  the  same  place  upon  the  said 
Adam  Pereson,  and  the  said  Adam  drew  his  dagger  upon  the  said 
Robert,  each  intending  to  strike  the  other.  William  Pereson,  jun., 
and  Richard  Pereson  struck  Gilbert  of  Syggiswik  with  two  sticks. 
John,  son  of  Robert  Hogeson,  violently  struck  George  Mason  and 
drew  blood  from  the  same  in  the  churchyard  aforesaid.  John  of 
Syggiswik  uttered  divers  malicious  words,  but  did  not  strike. 

1 Mortham.  was  actually  a parochial  chapel 

2 Clifton  and  Westby  are  both  in  dependent  upon  the  mother  church 

the  parish  of  Kirkham.  of  Sedbergh. 

3 As  was  noted  in  the  certificate  4 10  March,  1443-4. 
of  the  inquisition,  the  church  of  Dent 
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Saturday,  4 April.  William  Leke,  John  Siggeswik,  Gilbert 
Siggeswyk,  Adam  Pereson,  William  Pereson,  jun.,  Richard  Pereson, 
and  John  Hogeson  appeared  before  the  vicar  general  at  York. 
Penance  was  enjoined  as  follows:  John  Hogeson  to  be  flogged  nine 
times,  Richard  and  William  Pereson,  four  times,  and  William  Leke, 
John,  Robert,  and  Gilbert  Siggeswyk,  and  Adam  Pereson,  three 
times  in  front  of  the  procession  round  their  parish  church,  with 
naked  feet  and  shins  and  bare  heads,  clothed  only  in  their  doublets, 
with  a taper  of  burning  wax,  weighing  one  pound,  in  the  hand  of 
each;  which  tapers  each  of  them  shall  humbly  offer  in  penitent 
wise  on  the  last  day  of  his  penance  at  the  high  altar  of  the  said 
church.  And  they  were  absolved. 

25.  1444,  12  June.  Licence  to  Thomas  Smyth  of  Burne  in  the 
parish  of  Pulton,1  donzel,  for  a year,  to  cause  masses  to  be  celeb- 
rated voce  submissa  in  his  oratory  within  his  manor  of  Burne  afore- 
said, in  the  presence  of  himself  and  his  wife. 

26.  [fo.  6].  1443-4,  22  March.  Institution  of  sir  John  Carte- 
mell,  priest,2  to  the  church  of  Patrik  Brompton,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  master  Nicholas  Mallome,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Catric’.  Oath 
of  obedience  by  the  rector,  with  bond  for  £20  first-fruits. 

27.  1444,  23  April.  Institution  of  sir  Ralph  Skipton,  priest, 
to  the  church  of  Midelham,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John  Strang  - 
land,  at  the  pres,  of  Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury  and  lord  of  Mont- 
hermer. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Richmond. 
Oath  of  obedience  by  the  rector,  with  bond  for  £100  first-fruits. 

28.  1444,  5 June.  Memorandum  of  institution  of  sir  Thomas 
Wayne wright,  chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
upon  Wire  in  Amondernes,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  Ralph  Raby, 
at  the  pres,  of  the  master  or  warden  of  the  new  college  or  chantry 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  le  Batelfeld  by  Shrewsbury,  lately  erected, 
and  of  the  brethren  of  the  same  place. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Garestang  and  sir  Edmund  Leche,  chaplain.3  Bond  for  £8  first- 
fruits. 


1 Burn  in  the  parish  of  Poulton-le- 
Fylde. 

2 John  Cartmaile,  chaplain,  was 
admitted  to  a prebend  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
t8  April,  1447.  He  succeeded  to 

this  on  the  death  of  Robert  Stile 


(: rectius  Stele),  who  may  be  identified 
with  the  rector  of  Wensley  mentioned 
in  no.  20. 

3  Edmund  Leche  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  chaplain  instituted  to 
the  vicarage  of  Kirkham  in  1452-3 
(no.  99).  See  also  no.  87. 
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29.  1444,  12  June.  Memorandum  of  institution  of  sir  Thomas 
Nicoll,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Aldyngham,  vacant  by  the  res. 
of  sir  John  Multon,  at  the  pres,  of  the  honourable  sir  William 
Haryngton,  kt.,  lord  of  Aldyngham. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Furnes.  Bond 
for  £10  first-fruits. 

29a.  1444,  4 Sept.  Commission  from  the  archbishop  to  John, 
bishop  of  Philippopolis,  his  suffragan,  to  dedicate  or  reconsecrate 
the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Ribstane1  in  the  parish  of  Hun- 
syngore,  newly  constructed  and  rebuilt.2 

2g6.  1444,  10  Sept.  Licences  to  brothers  Oliver  Standish 
Edward  Bradehull,  Ralph  Knoll,  and  Richard  Leylond,  scholars 
in  theology,  to  hear  confessions.3 

30.  1444,  *9  Dec.  Memorandum  of  the  institution  of  sir 
Thomas  Dayvell,  chaplain,  to  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  the  church 
of  Cowton,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  John  Homelton,  at  the  pres, 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bridlyngton. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Richmond. 
Bond  for  £4  13s.  4 d.  first-fruits. 

31*  [fo-  6d].  I444“5»  18  March.  Thomas  Rand  of  Bedale,  mar- 
ried man,  defamed  of  adultery  with  Sibil  de  Leys,  whom  he  kept 
at  Ripon,  appeared  before  the  vicar-general  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  York.  He  denied  the  article,  as  regards  the  time  since  his  cor- 
rection made  before  the  dean  of  Ripon  on  Friday  next  before  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  last  past,  concerning  which  he  exhibited  a 
letter  testimonial.  He  made  purgation  without  compurgators 
(sola  manu)  touching  the  said  article. 

32.  i445>  3°  March.  Certificate  of  inquisition  made  concerning 
the  voidance  of  the  church  of  Goldesburgh,  in  pursuance  of  a com- 
mission directed  to  master  Nicholas  Kene,  the  archdeacon's  official, 
Dec.Bac.,4  and  master  George  Plompton,  Dec.Bac.,5  and  master 
Thomas  Skelton,  rector  of  the  church  of  Northburton,*  to  examine 
the  pres,  of  master  John  Pakenham,  LL.B.J  by  John  Stapilton, 
William  Norton,  Brian  Beeston,  and  William  Hoperton,  esquires,’ 
and  dated  26  March,  1444-5. 


1 Ribston. 

2 Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  214. 

3 Ibid.  These  men  were  doubtless 
friars. 

4 At  a later  date,  Kene  appears  to 

have  held  the  church  of  Goldsborough 
himself  for  a short  time  (see  nos.  82, 
93)  I but  the  circumstances  are  not 
very  clear. 


Rector  of  Grasmere : see  lists  of 
incumbents. 

6 Cherry  Burton  in  Harthill  dean- 
ery, E.  R.  Skelton,  a canon  of  St 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels,  died  at 
the  end  of  1445  (Reg.  Kempe,  fo. 
56d). 

See  the  notes  on  Pakenham  in 
Mem.  Ripon,  ii,  240,  241. 
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The  inquisition  was  held  in  the  church  of  Goldesburgh  before 
sir  Robert  Wylson,  rector  of  the  church  of  Copgrave,  John 
Browne,  John  Shaftowe,  and  John  Whixlay,  vicars  of  the 
churches  of  Knaresburgh,  Whixlay  and  Burton,  William  Tip- 
erton,  chaplain  of  the  chantry  of  Scotton,  John  Percy uell, 
Walter  Tailzour,  John  Watkynson,  John  Wall,  jun.,  John  Hole, 
John  Hamerton,  and  John  Baxter,  laymen  of  Goldesburgh. 
They  say  that  the  church  became  vacant  from  18  March,  by  the 
death  of  sir  Nicholas  Keld,  the  last  rector.1  Stapilton  and  the  others 
ought  to  present  for  this  turn,  by  reason  of  a feoffment  of  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  which  were  of  sir  Richard  Goldesburgh,  kt., 
while  he  lived,  made  to  them  in  his  lifetime  and  by  himself.  The 
presentee  is  of  good  conversation  and  honest  life,  is  a canon  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Southwell  and  prebendary  of  Muskham  therein, 
and  is  rector  of  the  church  of  Howton  by  Newark.2 

33.  1444-5,  12  Feb.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  on  behalf  of 
the  questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  for  a year. 

34.  [fo.  7].  1445,  4 May.  Similar  mandate  on  behalf  of  Nichol- 
as Tomson,  proctor  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  Beverley. 

35.  1445,  4 April.  Memorandum  of  institution  of  master  John 
Pakenham,  LL.B.,  to  the  church  of  Goldesburgh  (see  no.  32). 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Boroughbridge. 
Bond  for  £6  13 s.  4 d.  first-fruits. 

36.  1444-5,  20  March.  Memorandum  of  the  institution  of 
master  Henry  Welles,  of  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  (Trajectensis), 
chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of  Catterick,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  master  Henry  Willesthorp,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Catterick. 
Bond  for  1005.  first-fruits,  to  be  paid  in  equal  portions  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Michael. 

37.  1445,  6 May.  Certificate  of  Robert  Dodyngton,  one  of  the 
archbishop’s  apparitors,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  letter. 

1445  > 17  April.  York.  The  vicar-general  to  the  dean  of 
Aumondernes,  abbots,  priors,  etc.  £ Cum  nuper  venerabiles  et 
religios  viri  prior  et  capitulum  ecclesie  cathedralis  Dunelm.  et 
eiusdem  loci  conuentis  (sic)  cellam  siue  prioratum  de  Lethum3  a 
dicta  ecclesia  cathedrali  Dunelm.  notorie  pendentem,  Ebor. 

1 Keld  also  vacated  a prebend  in  note  on  no.  26)  on  5 May,  1445 
St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels,  which  (Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  55). 
was  collated  to  Robert  Stele  (see  2 Hawton,  i£  mile  S.W.  of  Newark. 

3 Lytham. 
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diocesis  et  iurisdiccionis  archidiaconatus  Richmondie,  cum  suis 
iuribus  et  pertinenciis  uniuersis  in  ipsorum  usus  proprios  canonice 
optinentes  quemdam  fratrem  Willelmum  Partryke  priorem  re- 
motiuum1  prioratus  predicti  ex  certis  causis  veris  et  legitimis  ipsos 
ad  hoc  mouentibus  iuxta  fundacionem  eiusdem  ac  statuta  et  ordinac- 
iones  legitimas  in  hac  parte  rite  et  licite  initas  et  factas  ad  dictam 
eorum  ecclesiam  cathedralem  et  conuentum  eiusdem  a dicto  priora- 
tu  reuocauerint  et  ipsum  a cura  et  regimine  dicti  prioratus  de 
Lethum  de  eorum  communi  consensu  absoluerint  iuste  rite  et 
legitime  prout  poterant  iuxta  libitum  eorum  voluntatis,  et  quemdam 
fratrem  Henricum  Heley  dicte  ecclesie  cathedralis  Dunelm.  mona- 
chum2  ad  eundem  prioratum  de  Lethum  per  huiusmodi  reuocacionem 
et  remocionem  predicti  fratris  Willelmi  Partryke  ut  premittitur 
vacantem  nobis  nominauerint  et  presentauerint  ad  eundem  priora- 
tum per  nos  admittendum  et  in  realem  possessionem  predicti  priora- 
tus quousque  dicti  prior  et  capitulum  ipsum  duxerint  reuocandum 
realiter  inducendum;  dictusque  frater  Willelmus  ut  informamur 
monicionibus  huiusmodi  dicti  prioris  et  capituli  sibi  in  hac  parte 
legitime  factis  obedire  et  ad  conventum  dicte  ecclesie  cathedralis 
Dunelm.  rediere  (sic)  non  curauit  neque  curat,  set  premissis  non 
obstantibus  possessioni  dicti  prioratus  de  Lethum  de  facto  incumbit 
nulliter  et  iniuste  in  contemptum  et  inobedienciam  dictorum  prioris 
et  capituli:  vobis  igitur  communiter  et  diuisim  committimus  et 
mandamus  firmiter  iniungentes  quatinus  citetis  seu  citari  faciatis 
peremptorie  prefatum  fratrem  Willelmum  Partryke  personaliter  si 
valeat  apprehendi  et  ad  eum  vobis  tutus  pateat  accessus  in  prioratu 
predicto,  alioquin  publice  citacionis  edicto  valuis  eiusdem  aut  in 
alio  loco  publico  dicti  archidiaconatus  publice  afhxo  et  proposito, 
ita  quod  huiusmodi  citacio  ad  ipsius  fratris  Willelmi  noticiam 
verisimiliter  poterit  peruenire,  quod  compareat  coram  nobis  aut 
nostro  in  hac  parte  commissario  in  ecclesia  cathedrali  Ebor.  pre- 
dicta die  Martis  proximo  post  festum  Ascensionis  domini  proxime 
futurum,3  causam  rationabilem  si  quam  pro  se  habeat  quare  predictus 
frater  Henricus  ad  dictum  prioratum  admitti  ac  in  realem  posses- 
sionem eiusdem  induci  non  debeat  in  forma  iuris  propositurus 


1  i.e.,  the  appointment  was  revoc- 

able at  the  pleasure  of  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Durham.  Partrik’s  name 
occurs  as  bursar  of  the  monastery  of 

Durham  at  a date  actually  uncertain, 
but  assumed  in  Durh.  Account  Rolls, 
iii,  616,  to  be  earlier  than  1419.  It 
is  not  in  the  list  of  monks  of  Durham 
in  1437-8,  printed  in  Surtees  Soc., 
cxxvii,  223-26. 


2 Henry  Helay  was  bursar  at  Dur- 
ham in  1419  ( Durh . Acct.  Rolls,  iii, 
617),  and  filled  the  office  of  terrarius 
from  1425  to  1436,  if  not  later  (ibid., 
ii,  303-305).  He  was  also  hosteller 
in  1424-5  (ibid.,  i,  141),  and  appears 
in  1420-1  as  supervisor  of  the  prior’s 
stable  (ibid.,  ii,  323).  His  name  is 
not  in  the  list  of  1437-8. 

3 11  May,  1445. 
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facturus  ulteriusque  et  recepturus  quod  in  hac  parte  iusticia  suadebit. 
Terminum  vero  huiusmodi  peremptorium  eidem  fratri  Willelmo 
propter  euidens  periculum  animarum  et  ne  ipse  curam  et  adminis- 
tracionem  habeat  in  eodem  prioratu  taliter  sic  duximus  assignandum. 
Et  qualiter  presens  mandatum  nostrum  fueritis  executi  in  premissis 
nos  aut  commissarium  nostrum  predictum  citra  dictum  diem  Martis 
per  litteras  vestras  patentes  harum  seriem  continentes  aliquo  sigillo 
autentico  pendente  signato  aut  vestre  viue  vocis  oraculo  reddatis 
cerciorem  seu  sic  reddat  ille  vestrum  qui  mandatum  nostrum  fuerit 
executus/ 

The  certificate  continues:  1 Post  quarum  quidem  litterarum 
vestrarum  venerabilium  recepcionem  credibiliter  informatus  quod 
predictus  frater  Willelmus  Partryke  prioratum  de  Lethum  pre- 
dictum tenuit  manu  forti  et  laicali  et  minas  ac  insidias  prius  man- 
datariis  ex  parte  prioris  predicti  volentibus  ipsum  citasse  fecit  et 
fieri  procurauit,  sic  quod  ad  eum  siue  ad  locum  predictum  tutus 
non  patebat  accessus  ut  ibidem  personaliter  citaretur,  vestris 
igitur  auctoritate  et  mandato  penultimo  die  mensis  Aprilis  anno 
donfini  supradicto  ad  ecclesiam  parochialem  de  Preston  in  Aumon- 
dernes,  locum  publicum  et  famosum  dicti  archidiaconatus  Rich- 
mondie  de  prope  prioratum  predictum,  pro  execucione  litterarum 
vestrarum  predictarum  personaliter  accessi  et  prefatum  fratrem 
Willelmum  Partryke  monachum  predictum  quesiui.  Verum  quia 
ipsum  inuenire  non  potui  et  ad  prioratum  de  Lethum  predictum 
personaliter  propter  metum  mortis  et  mei  corporis  cruciatum 
accedere  non  audebam,  in  valuis  dicte  ecclesie  parochialis  de  Preston 
affixi  et  depostea  copiam  illam  eciam  sub  sigillo  vestro  ibidem  dimisi 
ad  effectum  quod  effectum  (sic)  huiusmodi  mandati  vestri  peruenire 
potuisset  ad  noticiam  ipsius  fratr's  Willelmi.  Denunciaui  eciam 
notis  et  amicis  ipsius  fratris  Willelmi  tenorem  et  effectum  ipsius 
mandati  vestri.  Citaui  eciam  ibidem  ac  locis  publicis  et  vicinis 
eundem  fratrem  Willelmum  publice  et  peremptorie  auctoritate 
eiusdem  mandati  vestri  quod  compareat  coram  vobis  aut  vestro 
in  hac  parte  commissario  in  ecclesia  cathedrali  Ebor.  predicta  die 
Martis  post  festum  Ascensionis  domini  proxime  futurum  causam 
racionabilem  si  quam  pro  se  habeat  vel  dicere  sciat  quare  predictus 
frater  Henricus  ad  dictum  prioratum  de  Lethum  admitti  (etc.,  as 
before,  usque  inibi)  suadebit.  Et  sic  mandatum  vestrum  reuerendum 
quatenus  potui  sum  humiliter  executus.  In  quorum  omnium 
testimonium  atque  fidem,  quia  signum  meum  pluribus  est  incog- 
nitum,  sigillum  discreti  viri  officialis  siue  custodis  iurisdiccionis  de 
Houeden  et  Houedensshire  presentibus  apposui  (sic)  procuraui/ 
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Followed  by  the  formal  affirmation  of  the  said  official  or  warden. 

38.  [fo.  7d].  1445,  26  July.  Institution  of  sir  John  Wode- 
hous,  priest,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Urcewik,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  sir  William  Walton,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Forneys. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Forneys  and 
the  parish  chaplain  of  Milium.  Bond  for  100s.  first-fruits,  to  be 
paid  at  Candlemas. 

39.  [fo.  8].  1445,  4 July.  Licence  to  master  Adam  Copyndale, 
LL.B.,1  rector  of  the  church  of  Kirtelyngton,  to  be  absent  from  his 
benefice  for  two  years,  while  dwelling  in  some  university  ( studio 
generali)  or  other  suitable  and  honest  place.  He  may  lease  the 
fruits  of  his  church  to  suitable  persons,  and  must  find  a fit  proctor 
to  appear  in  the  archidiaconal  synods. 

40.  Same  date.  Memorandum  of  grant  of  administration  of 
the  goods  of  James  Walton,  deceased  intestate,  to  John  and  William 
Walton,  his  sons. 

5 Juty-  General  mandate  pro  subtraccione  of  the  goods  of  the 
said  James.  Such  goods  are  to  be  returned  within  fifteen  days 
under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication. 

41.  [fo.  8,  8d].  1444,  12  May.  Certificate  of  Robert  Rolleston, 
provost  of  Beverley,  in  pursuance  of  a commission  from  the  vicar- 
general,  dated  1 April,  1444,  °f  the  exchange  between  master 
Thomas  Gedney,  rector  of  the  church  of  Bethum  (patrons,  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York)  and  sir  Henry  Grove,  sacrist  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Beverley. 

42.  1445,  4 Oct.  Mandate  to  the  dean  of  Amondernes,  rec- 
tors, vicars,  etc.,  announcing  the  commission  of  the  sequestration 
of  the  goods  of  the  cell  of  Lethom,  on  account  of  the  probable  sub- 
traction, waste,  and  dilapidation  of  the  same,  to  Richard,  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  lord  of  Monthermer,  sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  sir 
Thomas  Haryngton,  kts.,  the  dean  of  Amondernes,  John  Butler 
of  Parva  Hole,2  and  John  Coppull,  literate. 

43-  x445>  I6  Nov.  Monition  as  follows:  ‘ Fidedigna  informa- 
cione  ad  nostrum  nuper  deuenit  auditum  quod  nonnulli  iniquitatis 
filii  quorum  nomina  et  personas  penitus  ignoramus  certas  nostras 
litteras  in  diversarum  ecclesiarum  archidiaconatus  pro  debita  earum 

1 Copyndale  filled  the  office  of  arch-  received  in  succession  the  prebends  of 
deacon’s  official  in  1454  (no.  122).  Stretton  and  Yetminster  secunda  in 
Pie  apparently  continued  rector  of  Salisbury  cathedral  (Jones,  Fasti 
Kirklington  for  many  years:  at  any  Eccl.  Sar.,  pp.  422,  436). 
rate,  no  further  institution  to  the  2 Little  Hoole  in  the  hundred  of 
church  occurs.  In  1466  and  1469  he  Leyland,  6£  miles  S.W.  of  Preston. 
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execucione  fienda  ostiis  siue  valuis  affixas  positas  atque  dimissas 
dei  timore  postposito  almeque  matris  ecclesie  reuerencia  retroiecta 
violenter  et  maliciose  surripuerunt  et  asportarunt,  easque  sic 
ablatas  detinent  in  presenti  in  animarum  suarum  graue  periculum 
libertatisque  ecclesiastice  enormem  lesionem  necnon  dicti  domini 
archidiaconi  et  iurisdiccionis  sue  preiudicium  et  contemptum 
manifestum  ac  exemplum  pessimum  plurimorum,  maioris  excom- 
municacionis  sentenciam  dampnabiliter  incurrendo:  vobis  igitur, 
etc.,  quatinus  moneatis  legitime  omnes  et  singulos  malefactores 
predictos  eisque  in  premissis  consilium  prebentes  auxilium  vel 
fauorem  efficaciter  inducatis,  moneatque  et  efficaciter  inducat 
quilibet  vestrum  primo  secundo  et  tercio  peremptorie  omnes  et 
singulos  malefactores  predictos  eisque  in  premissis  consilium  pre- 
bentes auxilium  vel  fauorem,  quos  eciam  nos  tenore  presencium  sic 
monemus,  quod  infra  xii  dierum  spacium  a tempore  monicionis 
huiusmodi  eis  legitime  facte  continue  numerandorum  et  huiusmodi 
litteras  nostras  per  eos  sic  ut  premittitur  surreptas  et  ablatas  nobis 
realiter  reddant  et  restituant  sub  pena  excommunicacionis  maioris 
quam  si  monicionibus  huiusmodi  legitime  non  paruerint  contra 
eos  intendimus  fulminare,  alioquin  lapso  dictorum  xii  dierum  spacio 
citetis  seu  citet  aliquis  vestrum  peremptorie  eosdem  omnes  et 
singulos  in  genere  quod  compareant  coram  nobis  in  ecclesia  cathe- 
drali  Ebor.  quarto  die  iuridico  post  citacionem  huiusmodi  eis  factam, 
causam  racionabilem  si  quam  habeant  aut  dicere  sciant  quare  eos 
omnes  et  singulos  dictam  maioris  excommunicacionis  sentenciam 
incidisse  et  occasione  premissa  sic  excommunicatos  fuisse  et  esse 
[pronunciare]  minime  debeamus  in  forma  iuris  proposituros  et 
ostensuros  ulteriusque  facturos  et  recepturos  quod  iusticia  suadebit. 
Et  nos,  etc.,  certificetis,  etc. 

44.  [fo.  9].  1445,  8 Dec.  Certificate  of  John  Cothom,  vicar  of 
the  parish  church  of  Kirkeham,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  letter. 

1445,  6 Nov.  York.  The  vicar-general  to  master  Nicholas 
Kene,  LL.B.,  official  of  the  archdeacon,  the  dean  of  Amondernes, 
the  vicar  of  the  church  of  Kirkeham,  all  abbots,  etc.,  notaries 
public,  clerks,  and  apparitors. 

‘ Cum  nuper  f rater  Willelmus  Partrik,  pretendens  se  priorem 
de  Lethum  archidiaconatus  predicti,  propter  ipsius  contumaciam 
et  obediencie  contemptum  coram  nobis  iudicialiter  ad  instanciam 
officii  nostri  contractos  auctoritate  nostra  excommunicatus  existat 
iusticia  id  poscente,  vobis  coniunctim  et  diuisim  mandamus  in 
virtute  obediencie  firmiter  iniungentes  quatinus  prefatum  fratrem 
Willelmum  Partrik  sic  ut  premittitur  excommunicatum  fuisse  et 
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esse  in  ecclesiis  vestris  ac  locis  publicis  dicti  archidiaconatus  ubi 
magis  expedire  videatis,  pulsatis  campanis  accensis  candelis  et 
extinctis  cruceque  erecta  ut  moris  est  ac  alia  solempnitate  qua  decet 
adhibita  publice  et  solempniter,  denuncietis  et  per  alios  faciatis 
denunciari,  inhibentes  christifidelibus  uniuersis  sub  pena  iuris  ne 
quis  cum  eodem  fratre  Willelmo  sic  excommunicato  communicare 
presumat  casibus  a iure  permissis  dumtaxat  exceptis : citantes 
nichilominus  eundem  fratrem  Willelmum  Partrik  peremptorie  si 
personaliter  valeat  apprehendi,  alioquin  publice  citacionis  edicto 
valuis  eiusdem  prioratus  aut  in  alio  loco  ecclesiastico  vicino  dicti 
archidiaconatus  publice  affixo  et  proposito,  ita  quod  huiusmodi 
citacio  ad  ipsius  fratris  Willelmi  noticiam  verisimiliter  poterit 
peruenire,  quod  compareat  coram  nobis  vel  commissario  nostro  in 
ecclesia  cathedrali  Ebor.  predicta  die  Mercurii  proxima  post  festum 
Concepcionis  B.M.  V.  proxime  futurum,1  causam  racionabilem  si  quam 
habeat  aut  dicere  sciat  quare  fratrem  Henricum  Helay  ad  dictum 
prioratum  de  Lethom  admittere  et  ipsum  in  corporalem  possessionem 
et  realem  eiusdem  inducere  inducive  mandare  minime  debeamus  in 
forma  iuris  propositurus  ostensurus  ac  ulterius  facturus  et  recepturus 
quod  iusticia  suadebit.  Et  qualiter  presens  mandatum  fueritis  aut 
fuerit  aliquis  vestrum  executus  nos  seu  dictum  nostrum  com- 
missarium  ad  dictum  diem  et  locum  debite  certificetis  seu  sic  certi- 
ficet  ille  vestrum  qui  presens  mandatum  nostrum  recepit  exequen- 
dum  per  vestras  aut  suas  litteras  patentes  harum  seriem  contin- 
entes  autentice  sigillatas.’ 

The  certificate  continues : c Quarum  quidem  litterarum  ves- 
trarum  reuerendarum  auctoritate  ego  Johannes  Cothom  vicarius 
predictus  in  ecclesia  mea  parochiali  de  Kirkeham  archidiaconatus 
predicti  deprope  prioratum  predictum  de  Lethom  predicta  situ- 
ata  tempore  precarum  (sic)  predictum  fratrem  Willelmum  Partrik 
propter  ipsius  contumaciam  et  obediencie  contemptum  coram  vobis 
iudicialiter  contractos  ut  dicitur  excommunicatum  fuisse  et  esse 
pulsatis  [etc.,  as  before]  ut  moris  est  publice  et  solempniter  de- 
nunciaui.  Et  quia  predictum  fratrem  Willelmum  Partrik  person- 
aliter apprehendere  non  potui  nec  ad  eum  accedere  audebam,  idcirco 
propositis  predictis  litteris  vestris  super  ostium  ecclesie  mee  predicte 
factaque  ibidem  denunciacione  publica  notis  et  amicis  suis  sic  quod 
huiusmodi  citacio  verisimiliter  ad  eius  noticiam  potuit  peruenire 
eundem  fratrem  Willelmum  Partrik  publice  et  peremptorie  citaui 
quod  compareat  coram  vobis  vel  commissario  vestro  die  et  loco 
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in  dictis  litteris  vestris  memoratis  causam  racionabilem  si  quam 
habeat  aut  dicere  sciat  [etc.,  as  before]  admittere  et  in  corporalem 
possessionem  inducere  minime  debeatis  propositurus  facturusque 
ulterius  et  recepturus  quod  iusticia  suadebit.  Et  sic  mandatum 
vestrum  reuerendum  quatenus  potui  et  ausus  fui  debite  sum  execu- 
tus.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium,  quia  sigillum  meum  pluribus  est 
incognitum,  sigillum  discreti  viri  custodis  jurisdiccionis  sancti 
Cuthberti  de  Houeden  presentibus  apponi  curaui/ 

Followed  by  the  formal  affirmation  of  the  said  warden. 

45-  1445-6,  28  Feb.  Memorandum  of  grant  of  letters  dimissory 
for  holy  orders  to  John  Mercer  of  Cokermouth,  scolaris. 

46.  1445,  18  Aug.  Memorandum  of  institution  of  master  John 
Sendale1  to  the  church  of  Bethum,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  Henry 
Grove,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Kendale  and 
Lonesdale  and  to  the  parish  chaplain  of  Euresham.  Oath  of 
obedience. 

47.  [fo  9 d].  1445,  28  Sept.  Memorandum  of  commission  to 
Nicholas  Kene  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  defects  of  the 
buildings  of  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Catrik,  at  the  instance 

of  master  Henry  Welles,  the  vicar. 

48.  1445,  1 Oct.  Memorandum  of  commission  to  the  same  to 

make  enquiry  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  church  of  Claghton, 
and,  in  case  such  inquest,  lawfully  taken,  results  in  all  respects  in 
favour  of  Nicholas  Croft,  esq.,  who  presents  sir  John  Prymett,  priest, 
to  the  said  church,  and  of  the  said  sir  John  the  presentee,  to  admit 
the  latter. 

On  the  same  day  the  said  sir  John  made  a bond  for  4 marks 
first-fruits. 

49.  1445,  8 Oct.  Memorandum  of  commission  to  the  dean  of 
Coupland  to  summon  the  rectors  of  the  churches  of  Famplogh, 
Wirkyngton,  and  Moresby,  and  to  the  dean  of  Amondernes  to 
summon  the  rector  of  the  church  of  Chippyng  to  reside.2 

50.  1445,  24  Nov.  Memorandum  of  institution  of  sir  John 
Wartir,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Goldesburgh,  vacant  by  the 
res.  of  master  John  Pakenham,  at  the  pres,  of  John  Stapilton, 
William  Norton,  Brian  Beeston,  and  William  Hoperton,  esquires, 
feoffees  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were  of  sir  Richard 
Goldesburgh,  kt.,  by  feoffment  made  in  his  lifetime,  patrons  for 
this  turn. 

1 See  introduction.  identity  of  the  rector  of  Lamplugh 

2 See  lists  of  incumbents.  The  is  uncertain. 
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Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  parish  chaplain  of  Goldes- 
burgh.  The  rector  swore  obedience  and  had  letters  testimonial. 

51-  J44b>  20  July.  Memorandum  of  commission  to  master 
Nicholas  Kene  and  the  dean  of  Coupland  to  make  enquiry  concern- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  church  of  Moresby  in  Coupland,  and,  in  case 
such  inquest,  duly  and  lawfully  taken,  results  in  all  respects  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  master  Richard  Moresby,  sir  Nicholas  Rad- 
cliff,  kt.,  sir  William  Wodeside,  rector  of  the  parish  church  of 
Newbiggyng,  and  Thomas  Burgham,  esq.,  and  of  their  presentee, 
sir  Roger  Blakburne,  priest,  to  admit  the  last.  The  church  is  vacant 
by  the  res.  of  sir  Richard  Aspatry,  the  last  rector. 

51a.  1446,  29  Sept.  Licence  from  the  archbishop  to  Thomas 
Mountford  of  Hakford2  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  to  cause  masses  and 
other  divine  offices  to  be  celebrated  submissa  voce  for  three  years 
in  their  oratories  within  the  diocese  of  York. 

52.  1446-7,  27  Jan.  Institution  of  master  John  Lathum  to  the 
church  of  Bethum,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  master  John  Sendale,  at 
the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York. 

Mandate  for  the  induction  of  the  said  John  or  sir  William  Jakson 
his  proctor,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Kendale  and  Lonesdale.  He 
was  inducted  personally  on  11  Feb. 

53*  U°*  10].  144b,  27  May.  Commission  from  the  vicar-general 
to  Nicholas  Kene,  the  official,  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the 
vacancy  of  the  church  of  Mersk,  to  which  Christopher  Conyers,  esq., 
has  presented  sir  Richard  Bennok,  priest. 

I44b,  31  May.  Certificate  by  the  official  of  inquisition  held  in 
full  chapter  of  the  place,  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Kirkby  super 
Wisk,  before  sirs  John  Gower,  William  Cochon,  and  John  Yarum, 
rectors  of  the  churches  of  Hawkeswell,  Kirkby  super  Wysk,  and 
Langton  super  Suale,  sirs  Richard  Marshall  and  William  Thorn- 
burgh, vicars  of  the  churches  of  [Kirkby  Fleetham]  and  Middilton 
Tyas,  Peter  Langley,  chaplain,  Conan  de  Ask,  William  Burgh, 
William  Huddeswell,  William  Frank  of  Richemund,  sen.,  William 
Frank  of  Middilton,  jun.,  esquires,  and  Adam  Lyghtfote  of  Mersk, 
yeoman.  They  say  that  the  church  has  been  vacant  from  23  May 
last,  by  the  death  of  sir  John  Doblay.  Christopher  Conyers,  esq., 
ought  to  present  to  it  for  this  turn,  by  reason  of  the  minority  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Cleseby,  deceased,  late  lord 
of  Mersk  and  patron  of  the  same  church,  being  in  his  wardship. 
The  church  is  not  in  litigation:  it  is  taxed  at  10  marks,  and  is 


1 Newbiggin  in  the  deanery  of 

Westmorland,  dio.  Carlisle. 


2 Hackforth  in  the  parish  of  Horn- 
by, deanery  of  Catterick. 
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worth  £10.  Sir  Richard  Bennok,  priest,  has  been  lawfully  pre- 
sented to  it. 

54.  [ff.  10,  iod,  11].  1446,  20  July.  Commission  from  the  vicar- 
general  to  master  Nicholas  Kene,  LL.B.,  official,  and  to  the  dean 
of  Coupland,  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  right  of  patronage  of 
the  church  of  Moresby. 

1446,  29  July.  Certificate  of  Thomas  Gosford,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Egremond,  dean  of  Coupland,  of  inquisition  held  in  the 
church  of  Moresby,  before  the  said  dean,  sirs  John  de  Crossby  and 
William  Brokylbank,  rectors  of  the  churches  of  Haryngton  and 
Cornay,  William  Gyllyote,  Thomas  Gulwen,  Robert  Steele,  Thomas 
Hawden,  chaplains,  Edward  Culwen,  esq.,  and  William  Thomlyn- 
son,  laymen.  They  say  that  the  church  was  vacant  on  18  April 
last  by  the  res.  of  sir  Richard  Aspatry,  Master  Richard  Moresby, 
rector  of  the  church  of  Assheby,1  sir  Nicholas  Radclyff,  kt.,  sir 
William  Wodside,  rector  of  the  church  of  Newbiggyng,  and 
Thomas  Burham,  esq.,  are  enfeoffed  in  the  lordships,  lands,  and 
tenements  of  sir  Christopher  Moresby,  kt.,  deceased,  by  reason  of 
the  minority  of  Christopher,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Christopher. 
The  said  sir  Christopher  presented  the  last  time.  Sir  Roger  Blak- 
burn  is  lawfully  presented  by  the  said  feoffees  in  that  right.  He 
was  therefore  instituted  by  the  commissary. 

55.  [ff.  11,  1 id].  1446,  23  Aug.  Langton.  Commission  from 
the  vicar-general  to  the  dean  of  Catterick  to  make  enquiry  concern- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  perpetual  chantry  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert 
of  Norton  Conyers,  to  which  John  Norton,  esq.,  has  presented  sir 
Lawrence  Exilby,  priest. 

1446,  27  August.  Certificate  of  inquisition  held  before  sir 
Robert  Shirwynde  and  sir  William  Craike,  rectors  of  the  churches 
of  Wath  and  Tanfeld,  sir  Richard  Kirkeby,  vicar  of  the  church  of 
Brenyston,  sirs  Richard  Cort,  William  Garston,  and  William  Newton, 
chaplains,  William  Mallory,  esq.,  John  Percyvell,  John  Harryson, 
John  Styknam,  John  Hogeson,  and  Thomas  Percyvell,  jurates. 
They  say  that  the  chantry  was  vacant  from  Friday  after  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter  at  Chains  until  the  day  of  the  grant  of  pres,  by 
the  said  John  Norton,  by  the  death  of  sir  John  Maunby.  John 
Norton,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Norton,  being  of  full  age,  is  the 
true  patron.  Richard  Norton,  father  of  the  same  John,  whose 

1 For  a note  on  Richard  Moresby  deacon  of  London  and  Huntingdon, 
see  Visitations  of  Relig.  Houses,  dio.  and  held  several  benefices;  but  the 
Lincoln  (Line.  Rec.  Soc.  & Cant.  & identity  of  the  Ashby  mentioned 
York  Soc.),  i,  123.  He  was  arch-  here  is  doubtful. 
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heir  he  is,  presented  the  said  John  Maunby  without  any  impediment 
or  impeachment  of  anyone.  To  the  said  chantry  belong  a missal, 
a portews,  two  portews  called  halfyers,1  a chalice  of  silver  gilt, 
another  chalice  of  silver,  two  crewittz  of  silver  gilt,  a paxbrede  of 
silver  gilt,  a reliquary  of  silver  with  the  finger  of  St.  Hugh,  a vest- 
ment2 of  white  bustian,  a vestment  of  green  and  red  Alysaundre, 
a vestment  of  red  and  green  silk,  fruntels,  an  autercloth,  and  its 
yearly  value  in  cash  (pecunia  numeranda)  is  8 marks  of  silver.  It 
is  not  taxed.  Sir  Lawrence  Exilby,  the  presentee,  is  of  good  and 
honest  conversation. 


56.  [fo.  12].  1446-7,  5 March.  York.  Commission  from  the 
vicar-general  to  master  Nicholas  Kene,  the  official,  to  make  enquiry 
concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  church  of  Melsamby,  to  which  sir 
Miles  Stapilton,  kt.,  has  presented  John  Laton,  clerk. 

1446-7,  7 March.  Certificate  of  inquisition  held  in  the  said 
church  before  sirs  Nicholas  Payntour  and  John  Yarom,  rectors  of 
the  churches  of  Croft  and  Langton,  William  Thornburgh  and  Thomas 
Forster,  perpetual  vicars  of  the  churches  of  Middilton  Tyas  and 
Manfeld,  Henry  Withes,  Thomas  Luderyngton,3  William  Breuster, 
John  Burgh,  John  Pleuwryght,  Matthew  Thorneton,  Robert  Wodd, 
and  John  Mason,  chaplains.  They  say  that  the  church  was  vacant 
from  1 7 Feb.  last  by  the  res.  of  master  John  Smeton,  who  held 
it  for  the  last  three  years  with  the  church  of  Counesby,  and  with 
the  treasurership  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  from  Easter  last4;  and 
the  cause  of  such  his  res.  is  that  the  said  church  is  far  distant 


from  himself,  and  he  cannot  conveniently  serve  the  cure  of  the 
same.  Sir  Miles  de  Stapilton,  kt.,  ought  to  present  for  this  turn 
by  right  of  inheritance.  Ralph,  lord  of  Crumwell,  presented  master 
John  Smeton  as  in  his  turn,  because  the  advowson  of  the  said 
church  belongs  alternately  to  the  same  Ralph  and  Miles.  The  church 
is  not  in  litigation,  and  is  subject  to  no  portion  or  pension:  it  is 
worth  £12  and  is  taxed  at  10  marks.  John  Laton,  clerk,  in  the  order 
of  exorcist,  is  the  presentee. 


1 i.e.,  the  two  portews  ( portuarium 
— a breviary,  in  English,  porthors, 
portesse,  with  other  forms)  were  a 
complete  breviary  in  two  parts  or 
‘ half-years,'  of  which  one  contained 
probably  the  winter  and  spring  offices 
from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  and  the 
other  contained  those  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

2 The  ‘ vestment  ’ is,  of  course,  a 

suit  of  vestments,  with  altar  hangings 


to  correspond : the  ‘ fruntels  ’ men- 
tioned probably  followed  the  mater 
ials  and  colours  of  the  ‘ vestment.’ 

3 See  note  on  no.  4. 

4 Smeton  was  treasurer  of  Lincoln 
approximately  from  1445  to  his  death 
in  1448  (Le  Neve,  ii,  89).  Counesby 
is  Coningsby,  Lines.,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  lord  Crom- 
well’s castle  of  Tattershall. 
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57.  [fo.  12 d].  1445-6,  21  March.  Institution  of  dan  Henry  Helay, 
monk  of  Durham,  to  the  cell  of  Lethome,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the 
prior,  and  the  convent  of  Durham. 

Mandate  for  induction,  dated  22  March  and  addressed  to  the 
dean  of  Amonderness. 

570.  1446,  9 June.  Grant  by  the  archbishop  of  an  indulgence 
of  100  days  to  those  who  shall  contribute  aught  of  their  goods  to 
the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  of  Catrik  over  the  water 
of  Swale.1 

58.  1446,  30  Aug.  Institution  of  sir  Lawrence  Exilby,  priest, 
to  the  perpetual  chantry  in  the  chapel  of  Norton  Conyers,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  sir  John  Maunby,  at  the  pres,  of  John  Norton,  esq. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Catterick. 

59.  1446,  12  Sept.  Institution  of  dan  John  Barlay2  to  the  cell 
of  Letham,  at  the  pres,  of  William,  the  prior,3  and  the  convent  of 
Durham.  The  deed  of  pres,  is  dated  in  the  chapter  house  at  Durham. 

1 August. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Amondernes. 

60.  [fo.  13].  1446-7,  3 and  7 March.  A second  copy  of  no.  56. 

61.  1446-7,  21  Feb.  Institution  of  master  John  Sendale, 
clerk,4  to  the  church  of  Bethum,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  master  John 
Lathum.  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Kendale  and 
Lonesdale.  Oath  of  obedience. 

61  a.  1446-7,  30  Jan.  Grant  by  the  archbishop  of  letters 
dimissory  for  holy  orders  to  William  Hodeleston,  subdeacon,  rector 
of  the  church  of  Whittington.5 

62.  [fo.  13d].  1446-7,  26  Feb.  Memorandum  of  institution  of 
brother  William  Riley,  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Croxton,  of  the 
Premonstratensian  order,  dio.  Lincoln,6 * *  to  the  vicarage  of  the 
church  of  Tunstall,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  brother  William  Ridale, 
at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Croxton. 

Mandate  for  induction  to  the  dean  of  Kendale  and  Lonesdale. 


1 Reg.  Kempe. 

2 Barlay  was  cellarer  of  the  monas- 

tery of  Durham  in  1424,  and  appears 

in  1 44 1-2  as  one  of  the  receivers  of 

the  revenues  of  the  coal-mines  ( Duvh . 

Acct.  Rolls,  i,  59;  ni,  712)-  In  1 437-8 

he  was  chamberlain  (Surtees  Soc., 

cxxvii,  224). 


3 William  Ebchester,  prior  of  Dur- 
ham, 1446-1456.  He  was  elected  31 
July,  1446  ( Scriptores  Tres.,  app. 
cclxxxiv,  cclxxxv). 

4 See  nos.  46,  52. 

6 Reg.  Kempe. 

6 Croxton  Kyriel,  Leices.,  near 
Belvoir  castle. 
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63.  1446-7,  18  March.  Memorandum  of  institution  of  John 
Laton,  clerk,  to  the  church  of  Melsamby,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  Master 
John  Smeton,  at  the  pres,  of  sir  Miles  Stapilton,  kt. 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Richmond. 

64.  1447,  30  April.  Memorandum  of  commission  to  the  dean 
of  Richmond  and  master  William  Raw,  Dec.Bac.,  to  make  enquiry 
concerning  the  vacation  of  the  church  of  Wencelaw,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  result  of  such  inquisition  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the 
person  presenting  and  the  merits  of  the  presentee  in  all  respects, 
to  admit  master  Richard  Scrop,  M.A.,  presented  by  Henry,  lord 
le  Scrop  of  Bolton.1 

Rumwald  Milner,  proctor  of  the  said  master  Richard,  made 
his  corporal  oath  upon  the  holy  gospels  of  God  in  the  name  of  his 
said  principal  to  pay  first-fruits,  as  in  form,  and  likewise  made  his 
bond  for  them. 

64#.  1447-8,  25  Feb.  Grant  by  the  archbishop  of  letters 
dimissory  for  holy  orders  to  John  Laton,  acolyte,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Melsonby,  with  licence  for  non-residence  for  three  years, 
while  studying  in  an  English  university.2 

65.  1448,  12  Aug.  York.  Commission  from  the  vicar- general 
to  the  dean  of  Coupland  to  make  enquiry  into  the  right  of  patronage 
of  the  church  of  Distyngton,  to  which  William  Dikes,  esq.,  has 
presented  sir  Robert  Aspatry,  priest.3 

1448,  Sat.  after  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  (17  Aug.). 
Certificate  of  Thomas  Gosseford,  dean  of  Coupland,  of  inquisition 
held  in  the  same  church  before  sirs  John  Crosby,  William  Brokyl- 
banke,  and  Roger  Blakburn,  rectors  of  the  churches  of  Haryngton, 
Corney,  and  Moresby,  John  de  Wauerton,  Thomas  Richardson, 
John  Henryson,  and  John  Northman,  chaplains,  and  Thomas  Walker, 
John  Ferour,  William  Berker,  and  John  Pyper,  laymen.  They  say 
that  the  church  was  vacant  from  5 Aug.  last,  by  the  res.  of  Robert 
de  Lowther,  the  last  rector.  William  Dykes,  esq.,  is  the  true 
patron,  and  William  Dykes,  late  deceased,  his  father,  presented 
last  time.  The  church  is  taxed  at  40  shillings,  and  is  worth  14 
marks.  Robert  Aspatry,  priest,  is  the  presentee. 


1  The  cause  of  vacancy  was  the 

death  of  Robert  Stele:  see  note  on 

no.  26.  Richard  Scrope,  a younger 
brother  of  Henry,  fourth  lord  Scrope 
of  Bolton,  appears  to  have  continued 
to  hold  the  church  of  Wensley  with 


the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  from  1464 
to  1468.  See  no.  272. 

2 Reg.  Kempe. 

3 See  no.  364  for  a series  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  presentations  and 
institutions  to  the  church  of  Disting- 
ton. 
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[Fo.  14].  REGISTRUM  LITTERARUM,  ETC.  DE  TEMPORE 
VENERABILI  VIRI  MAGISTRI  WILLELMI  GRAY  SACRE 
PAGINE  PROFESSORIS  ARCHIDIACONI  RICHMONDIE, 
ETC.  INCEPTUM  TERCIO  DIE  MENSIS  MARCH  ANNO 
DOMINI  MILLESIMO  CCCC  QUADRAGESIMO  NONO  QUO 
DIE,  ETC.  MAGISTRO  JOHANNE  SAXTON  CLERICO 
DIOCESIS  EBOR.  NOTARIO  PUBLICO,  ETC.  SCRIBA  ET 
REGISTRARIO. 


66.  1449-50,  3 March.  York.  Institution  by  Richard  Dobbes, 
vicar-general,  the  archdeacon  being  in  remotis,  of  the  noble  and 
venerable  master  George  Neville,  clerk,  to  the  vicarage  of  the 
church  of  Kyrkeby  in  Kendale,  vacant  by  the  death  of  master 
Thomas  Bryan,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s, 
York.  Instituted  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Witham,  esq.,  his 
proctor.1 

Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Kendale. 
Oath  of  obedience  by  the  proctor,  with  bond  for  5 marks  first-fruits, 
to  be  paid  at  Pentecost. 

67.  1450,  25  April.  Mandate  on  behalf  of  the  questores  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  the  city  of  Rome  (as  no.  2). 

68.  1450,  5 May.  Commission  to  the  abbot  of  Cokersande  to 
receive  the  vow  of  continence  and  chastity  of  Elen,  relict  of  Nicholas 
Crofte,  esq.,  lately  deceased,2  and  to  deliver  to  her  the  ring  and 
mantle  and  all  and  sundry  other  things  that  concern  such  vow  of 
chastity,  and  to  execute  all  that  is  wont  to  be  observed  in  such 
cases. 

69.  Same  date.  Mandate  on  behalf  of  the  questores  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church  of  Southwell:  ‘ ipsos  ad  negocia  huiusmodi  ac 
indulgenciis  dicte  fabrice  benefactoribus  concessis  in  ecclesiis  ves- 
tris  et  capellis  vobis  subditis  statim  et  immediate  post  negocium 
ecclesie  cathedralis  Ebor.,  quod  si  illud  receperitis  prius  exponi 
volumus,  missis  minoribus  fratrum  predicationibus  ac  aliis  negociis 
quibuscumque  et  indulgenciis  admissis  et  imposterum  admittendis 
interim  cessantibus  quousque  dicte  ecclesie  Suthwell.  negocium  modo 


1 George  Neville,  the  future  arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  a younger  son  of 

Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
brother  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury,  the  ‘ King-maker.’ 
See  introduction.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Kendal, 
which  strictly  required  canonical 
residence  on  the  part  of  the  vicar, 


had  by  this  time  become  a preserve 
for  non-resident  incumbents.  Neville’s 
predecessor,  Bryan,  was  sacrist  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Angels  from  about  1432  to  his  death 
(Reg.  Kempe,  ff.  36yd,  4i9d). 

2 Nicholas  Croft  presented  to  the 
church  of  Claughton  in  1445  (no.  48). 
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predicto  plenius  fuerit  expeditum,  benigne  et  fauorabiliter  admit- 
tatis.  Et  quicquid  in  hac  parte  collectum  fuerit  latori  presencium 
sub  pena  excommunicacionis  maioris  integraliter  liberetis,  vt  sic 
vestras  deuociones  in  domino  possimus  merito  commendare:  pre- 
sentibus  per  vnum  annum  a data  earundem  continue  numerandum 
tantummodo  duraturis/ 

70.  [fo.  15].  Same  date.  Mandate  on  behalf  of  the  proctors 
or  nuncii  of  St.  Anthony,  dio.  Vienne:  ‘ ipsos  in  ecclesiis  vestris, 
et  capellis  vobis  subditis  benigne  et  fauorabiliter  admittatis  ac 
pacihcam  audienciam  in  negociis  huiusmodi  exponendis  inter  vos 
et  parochianos  vestros  habere  faciatis;  ipsosque  procuratores  siue 
nuncios  pre  omnibus  aliis  consimilibus  recipiatis  fratrum  pre- 
dicacionibus  non  obstantibus,  negociis  fabrice  ecclesie  cathedralis 
predicte  dumtaxat  exceptis.  Et  si  qui  vestrum  contradictores  seu 
rebelles  fuerint  in  hac  parte  eosdem  tenore  presencium  citamus 
peremptorie  quod  compareant  coram  nobis  in  ecclesia  cathedrali 
predicta  quinto  decimo  die  iuridico  citacionem  huiusmodi  immediate 
sequente  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum  quod  iustum  fuerit  in  hoc 
casu.  Et  quicquid,  etc.  [as  in  no.  69],  liberetis  sub  pena  qua  decet, 
etc.:  presentibus,  etc. 

71.  1450,  17  Oct.  Commission  by  the  vicar-general  to  Adam 
Morland,  Dec.Bac.,  official,  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  right 
of  patronage  of  the  chantry  of  Scotton,  on  behalf  of  sir  John  Clynt, 
chaplain,  presented  to  the  said  chantry  by  Margaret,  duchess  of 
Somerset,  on  the  death  of  sir  William  Typerton. 

1450,  5 Nov.  Certificate  of  inquisition  held  on  20  Oct.  in  the 
church  of  Knaresburgh,  before  sirs  Richard  Ingilby,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Ryplay,  John  Browne  and  Thomas  Orme,  perpetual 
vicars  of  the  churches  of  Knaresburgh  and  Farneham,  Richard 
Barbour,  Richard  Warde  [fo.  i5d],  and  William  Saunderson,  chap- 
lains, and  Richard  Polam,  William  Hunter,  John  Symson,  John 
Halyday,  John  Brandesby,  and  John  Scotton,  laymen.  They  say 
that  the  chantry  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  William  Typerton 
on  12  July.  The  lady  Margaret,  duchess  of  Somerset,  ought  to 
present  for  this  turn,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  pres,  by  reason 
of  the  lordship  of  Scotton,  to  which  the  pres,  to  the  said  chantry 
appertains,  being  in  her  hand.  The  last  pres,  of  sir  William 
Typerton,  was  made  by  John,  earl  of  Somerset.1  The  chantry 
is  worth  nine  marks  yearly. 

1 John  Beaufort,  earl  (after  1443,  daughter  of  sir  John  Beauchamp  of 
duke)  of  Somerset,  had  presented  in  Bletsoe,  afterwards  married  Lyon, 
1430  (Y.A.J.,  xxv,  215).  He  died  lord  Welles, 
in  1444.  His  widow  Margaret, 
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72.  1450,  7 Nov.  Institution  of  sir  John  Clynt,  chaplain,  as 
above,  to  the  perpetual  chantry  founded  in  the  chapel  of  Scotton. 

73.  1450,  10  Dec.  Mandate  on  behalf  of  the  proctors  or  nuncii 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  blessed  Mary  of  Carlisle  and  of  the  new 
work  of  the  said  church,  in  the  usual  form,  as  no.  70. 

74.  1450-1,  16  Jan.  Commission  from  John  Sendale,  sacrist 
and  canon  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels,  York, 
commissary  specially  depute  of  the  vicar-general,  to  Adam  Merland, 
Dec.Bac.,  official,  and  to  the  deans  of  Kendale  and  Lounesdale, 
jointly  and  severally,  to  make  enquiry  in  the  church  of  Wart  on  con- 
cerning the  right  of  patronage  of  the  said  church,  on  behalf  of  James 
Laurens,  esq.,  who  has  presented  Robert  Dobbes,  clerk,1  on  the  death 
of  sir  Robert  Rolleston,  clerk.2 

[fo.  16].  17  Jan.  Similar  commission  on  behalf  of  Thomas 
Lumley,  knight,  who  has  presented  the  noble  man  George  Neville, 
clerk,3  issued  by  the  vicar-general. 

The  subjects  of  the  enquiries  to  be  held  follow  the  common 
form  as  in  no.  4,  but  they  include  the  special  question  ‘ an  advocacio 
dicte  ecclesie  sit  in  grosso  vel  dependens  ab  aliqua  terra  vel  gleba, 
et  si  sic  a quo,  et  quis  est  dominus  glebe  siue  terre  illius/ 

75.  1450-1,  12  Feb.  Licence  of  non-residence  for  a year  to 
sir  Thomas  Horneby,  rector  of  the  church  of  Burton  in  Kendale. 

76.  1450-1,  17  Feb.  Certificate,  directed  by  Adam  Marland 
to  John  Sendale,  of  inquisition  held  on  that  day  in  the  church  of 
Warton  by  sirs  William  Holme,  William  Huddelston,  Richard 
Garth,  John  Prymmett,  Roger  Cowper,  Henry  Hefeld,  rectors  of 
the  churches  of  Thorneton,  Whyttyngton,  Halton,  Claghton,  Tate- 
ham  and  Heseham,  John  Bryane  and  Richard  Bukden,  perpetual 
vicars  of  the  churches  of  Kyrkeby  in  Lounesdale  and  Mellyng,  John 
Twysylton,  John  Gyrsyngeham,  chaplains,  James  Crofte,  Robert 
Chaunsfeld,  Thomas  Osmunderlaw,  Robert  Wheston,  esquires, 
Oliver  Sothworth,  Hugh  Chaffer,  Reynold  Whyttington,  Henry 
Crofte,  Richard  Newton,  Robert  Ryghmadyn,  John  Banes,  Peter 
Berwyke,  Henry  Heshton,  and  Gilbert  Claghton,  laymen.  They  say 
that  the  church  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Robert  Rolleston  about  the 
feast  of  St.  Hilary.4  There  is  in  the  parish  of  Warton  a portion  of 
land  or  glebe  vulgarly  called  Salterfiote  or  Salter  acre,  from  which 
the  right  of  patronage  or  the  advowson  of  the  church  aforesaid  is 

1 At  this  time  vicar-general.  3 See  note  on  no.  66. 

2 See  the  account  of  Robert  Rolles-  4 The  actual  date  of  his  death  was 

ton,  provost  of  Beverley,  in  Beverley  12  Jan.,  1450— 1,  i.e.,  the  eve  of  St. 
Chapter  Act  Book,  ii,  pp.  lxxxvi-  Hilary:  see  Beverley  Chapter  Act 
lxxxix.  Book,  ii,  p.  lxxxix. 
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notoriously  dependent;  of  the  which  portion  of  land  or  glebe  James 
Laurens  of  Asshton,  esq.,  is  the  true  lord,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
said  James  for  the  time  being,  in  their  successive  times  and  from  a 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  men  existeth  not,  were  truly  seised 
and  possessed,  even  as  the  same  James;  and  he  ought  to  present 
therein.  The  king  made  the  last  pres.,  by  what  title  they  say 
that  they  know  not.  The  church  is  taxed  at  40  marks.  Master 
Robert  Dobbes  is  lawfully  presented. 

77.  [fo.  i6d].  Same  date.  Certificate  on  behalf  of  Thomas 
Lumley,  kt.,  directed  by  Merland  to  the  vicar-general,  of  inquisition 
held  in  the  church  of  Warton  by  sirs  Thomas  Gate,  Alan  Holme, 
John  Holme,  John  Yarum,  Thomas  Broghton,  Walter  Carus,  Thomas 
Gryp,  and  Richard  Downyng,  chaplains,  Edward  Bethum,  Thomas 
Strykland,  knights,  Henry  Bellyngeham,  William  Bethum,  Robert 
Bethum,  John  Dawnay,  esquires,  Robert  Garnet,  John  Wilson, 
and  William  Garnett,  laymen.  They  say  that  the  church  is  vacant 
[as  in  no.  76].  Thomas  Lumley,  kt.,  ought  to  present  this  turn. 
King  Henry  presented  Robert  Rolleston  by  reason  of  the  minority 
of  Roger  Petworthdyne  and  John  Huthom,  in  his  wardship.1  The 
church  is  taxed  at  40  marks  [etc.,  as  in  no  76]. 

78.  [fo.  17].  1450-1,  St.  Peter’s  Chair  [22  Feb.].  Pres,  by  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Fourneys,  dated  in  their  chapter-house,  of 
sir  Robert  Haryngton,  chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of 
Dalton  in  Fourneys,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  Richard  Spofforth. 

1450-1,  8 Feb.  Certificate  of  John  Wodhous,  dean  of  Fournes,2 
in  answer  to  a commission  from  the  vicar-general,  dated  at  York, 

1 Jan.,  to  enquire  concerning  the  above  pres.,  of  inquisition 
held  in  the  church  of  Dalton  on  8 Feb.  by  Thomas  Nicholl, 
parson  of  the  church  of  Aldyngham,  Adam  Erghom,  vicar  of  the 
church  of  Millom,  William  Tunstel,  canon,  William  Colton  and 
William  Chanonhous,  chaplains,  John  Whyt,  deacon,  Thomas 
Broghton,  esq.,  John  Flemyng,  William  Penyngton,  John  Flemyng, 
sen.,  Richard  Troghton,  and  John  Hunter,  laymen.  They  say  that 
that  vicarage  is  vacant  [as  above],  and  began  to  be  vacant  on  20 
Jan.  last  past.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Fournes  are  patrons. 
All  else  is  satisfactory. 

[fo.  i7d].  1450-1,  1 March.  York.  Institution  of  Robert  Har- 
ryngton  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Dalton.  Mandate  for 

1 This  reason  is  not  given  in  the  complicated  question  of  the  presenta- 
imperfect  and  undated  record  of  tion  to  Warton. 

Rolleston 's  institution  ( Y.A.J. , xxv,  2 Vicar  of  Urswick  (no.  38). 

205).  See  ibid.,  pp.  148-50,  for  the 
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induction  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Fournes.  Harryngton  did 
obedience,  and  on  the  same  day  recognised  himself  as  bound  to  the 
archdeacon  in  40s.  for  first-fruits,  which  he  swore  to  pay  at  Christ- 
mas, with  bond  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  master  John  Sendale, 
rector  of  the  church  of  Bethom. 

79.  1450-1,  17  March.  Certificate  of  Adam  Merland,  Dec.Bac., 
official,  in  answer  to  a commission  by  the  vicar-general,  undated, 
to  enquire  into  the  pres,  of  brother  Roger  Inman,  canon  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Coverham,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of 
Sedbergh,  of  inquisition  held  on  17  March  in  the  church  of  Warton, 
by  sirs  Thomas  Hyne,  Robert  Walkar,  John  Holme,  and  James 
Haudwyn,  chaplains,  James  Croffte,  Robert  Wesschyngton,  Richard 
Newton,  John  Wesschyngton,  esquires,  Robert  Hogeson,  sen., 
William  Garnett,  Richard  Hogeson,  William  Walkar,  and  Robert 
Hogeson,  jun.,  laymen.  They  say  that  the  vicarage  is  vacant  by 
the  res.  or  cession  of  brother  John  Maundby,  the  present  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Coverham,  from  25  Feb.  last. 
The  abbot  and  convent  of  Coverham  are  the  patrons.  Of  what 
tax  the  vicarage  is  they  know  not  how  to  depose.  The  certi- 
ficate was  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  dean  of  Richmond,  because 
the  official's  seal  of  office  was  not  at  hand. 

20  March.  Institution  of  brother  Roger  Inman  to  the  said 
vicarage,  vacant  by  the  free  cession  of  John  Maundby,  the  last 
vicar  in  the  same,  lately  elected  to  be  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Coverham.  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  sir  John  Holme, 
parish  chaplain  of  Dent.1  Inman  did  obedience,  and  acknowledged 
a bond  in  first-fruits  in  £10,  to  be  paid  in  equal  portions  at  the  feasts 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter  and  of  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary. 

80.  [fo.  18].  1451,  27  March.  Certificate  of  William  Mounke- 
ton,  bachelor  of  decrees,  in  answer  to  a commission  by  the  vicar- 
general,  undated,  to  enquire  into  the  pres,  of  sir  John  Danby 
to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Middelton  Tyas,  of  inquisition 
held  on  27  March  in  the  church  of  Topclyfe  by  William  Playfer, 
William  Wryght,  Richard  Helmesley,  chaplains,  Thomas  Mawer, 
Thomas  Tyrthwyt,  Oliver  Stokedale,  John  Colyn,  Thomas  Wath, 
jun.,  Thomas  Wath,  sen.,  Robert  Scowthorp,  Richard  Walker, 
Richard  Coke,  and  Thomas  Clerke,  laymen.  They  say  that  the 
vicarage  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  William  Thornebergh  on  4 
March.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  are  the  patrons. 
Of  what  tax  it  is  they  say  that  they  know  not. 


1 See  note  on  no.  24. 
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29  March.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John  Danby,  presented 
by  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Man- 
date for  induction,  addressed  to  the  dean  of  Richmond.  Bond  for 
payment  of  first-fruits  in  10  marks,  to  be  paid  at  the  feasts  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  winter  and  Christmas  in  equal  portions. 

81.  [fo.  i8d],  1451,  5 June.  York.  Institution  of  master 
George  Neville,  scholar,  to  the  church  of  Warton,  vacant  by  the 

eatli  of  sir  Robert  Rolleston,  at  the  pres,  of  sir  Thomas  Lumley, 
kt.,  Adm.  in  person  of  his  proctor,  Thomas  Witham,  esq. 

Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  dean  of  Kendale  and  Loundes- 
dale.  Obedience.  Bond  in  40  marks,  to  be  paid  [as  in  no.  80]. 

82.  1451,  16  June.  Certificate  of  Adam  Merland,  Dec.Bac., 
officia!,  in  answer  to  commission  by  the  vicar-general,  undated’ 
of  inquisition  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  church  of  Wynandemer  ' 
held  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  in  the  place  accustomed  for 
legal  decisions  (ad  jura  reddendo),  by  masters  Nicholas  Kene,  John 
Sendale,  and  sir  Robert  Wilson,  rectors  of  the  churches  of  Goldes- 
burgh,  Bethume,  and  Copgrave,  sirs  Thomas  Annyngson,  Thomas 
Waynewryght,  John  Whyxley,  perpetual  vicars  of  the  churches  of 
Hunsyngoure,  St.  Michael  upon  Wyre,  and  Burton  Lenard  sir 
Roger  Crakanthorp,  chaplain,  Oliver  Middelton,  esq.,  Richard 
Herlyng,  Nicholas  Blande,  William  Aschow,  and  John  Herryson, 
laymen.1 2  They  say  that  the  church  or  chapel  of  Wynandermer  is 
vacant  by  the  free  res.  of  sir  William  Byggynges,  the  last  rector, 
rom  15  May,  as  was  made  known  and  was  certain  by  a public 

instrument  made  under  the  seal  and  subscription  of  master 
Thomas  Gnype,  and  shown  and  exhibited  to  them.  The  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  ought  to  present  this  turn  and  pre- 
sented the  last  time.  The  church  is  taxed  at  4 marks. 

[fo.  19].  Same  date.  Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Bygginges, 
chaplain,  presented  by  John,  the  abbot,3  and  the  convent  of  St. 
Mary’s,  York,  on  the  nomination  of  the  king.  Mandate  for  in- 
duction, directed  to  the  dean  of  Kendale  and  Lounesdale  Obedi- 
ence. Bond  by  the  rector  and  Richard  Harlyngton  in  4 marks 
to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter. 

^3-  *45  L 23  June.  Letter  in  the  usual  terms  on  behalf  of  the 


1 The  church  of  Windermere  was 

actually  a free  chapel,  with  its  own 

rector,  locally  in  the  parish  of  Ken- 
dal. For  the  advowsons  of  Winder- 
mere  and  Grasmere  see  Y.j4  . J xxv 
146-8. 


from  Windermere,  was  drawn  from 
a wide  area : only  one  of  the  clerical 
members  came  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Windermere. 


3 John  Cotyngham,  abbot,  1448 
1464. 


2 The  inquest,  held  at  a distance 
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questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
ist, Leycester,  by  their  proctor,  Thomas  Norton. 

84.  1451,  23  July.  Certificate  of  Adam  Merland,  official,  con- 
cerning the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Kyrkeby  in  Kendale,  in 
answer  to  commission  by  the  vicar-general,  undated,  of  inquisition 
held  in  the  church  of  Richmond  by  master  William  Ireby,  Dec.Bac.,1 
sirs  John  Eppilby,  John  Yarom,  Richard  Bennok,  rectors  of  the 
churches  of  Richmond,  St.  Rumald,  Langton,  and  Mersk,  Thomas 
Forster,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Manfeld,  Thomas  Hogeson,  chaplain, 
William  Fraunk,  gent.,  John  Cornay,  John  Walton,  Thomas  Asby, 
John  Manfeld,  and  Nicholas  Bennok,  laymen.  They  say  that 
the  vicarage  is  vacant  by  the  free  res.  of  master  George  Nevile 
from  13  July.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  are 
the  patrons.  It  is  taxed  at  5 marks.  Whether  the  presentee  is 
now  beneficed  elsewhere  or  not,  they  say  that  they  cannot  certainly 
depose. 

5 Aug.  Institution  of  master  Edmund  Warcopp,  chaplain,  to 
the  same  vicarage,  vacant  by  the  free  res.  of  master  George 
Nevile,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent  of  St. 
Mary’s,  York.  Admitted  in  the  person  of  his  proctor,  William 
Garnett,  literate.  Mandate  for  induction  to  sirs  John  Holme, 
John  Jarum,  and  Nicholas  Cowper,  chaplains.  Obedience.  Bond  for 
first-fruits  in  5 marks,  payable  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  winter. 

85.  [fo.  igd].  1451,  18  Sept.  Certificate  of  John  Huet,  clerk, 
notary  public,  scribe  of  the  archdeacon,  in  answer  to  commission 
from  the  vicar-general,  undated,  of  inquisition  touching  the  patron- 
age of  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Strat forth,  held  on  18  Sept, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  York  by  sirs  John  Morland,  William 
Byrs,  John  Robynson,  Robert  Fenwyk,  William  Laverok,  and 
William  Longe,  chaplains,  Richard  Clowbek,  John  Roykby,  literates, 
William  Porter,  Robert  Holgill,  Rauland  Hilton,  and  Robert  Bar- 
bur,  laymen.  They  say  that  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Stretford 
is  vacant  from  24  August  by  the  election,  confirmation,  and  con- 
secration of  brother  William  Mydelham  as  abbot  of  Eggleston. 
The  abbot  and  convent  of  Eggleston  are  patrons  this  turn,  and 
presented  last  time.  The  vicarage  is  not  taxed.  Certificate  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  official,  which  Huet  had  to  hand. 

19  Sept.  York.  Institution  of  brother  Richard  Richmond, 
canon  of  Eggleston.  Mandate  for  induction  to  the  rector  of  the 
church  of  St.  Rumald.2 

1 The  only  mention  of  this  rector  2 Romaldkirk. 
of  Richmond. 
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86.  [fo.  20] . 1451-2,  16  Jan.  Institution  of  brother  John  Er- 
wom,1  canon  of  Croxton  abbey,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of 
Tunstall,  vacant  by  the  death  of  brother  William  Riley,  at  the 
pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Croxton.  Mandate  for 
induction  to  sir  William  Huddleston,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Whytyngton.  Bond  for  first-fruits  by  the  vicar,  with  Christopher 
Grene  of  York,  ‘ taliour/  in  4 marks,  payable  at  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  Baptist. 

87-  I45I~2,  5 March.  Certificate  of  Thomas  Orme,  dean  of 
Boroughbridge,2  in  answer  to  commission  from  the  vicar-general, 
undated,  touching  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  church  (sic)  of 
Preston  in  Amondernes,  of  inquisition  held  on  5 March  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  Nonmonketon,3  by  sirs  John  Colby,  Ralph  Greinbank, 
William  Watson,  chaplains,  William  Yorke,  William  Ketilse,  John 
Richardson,  John  Silversyde,  William  Silversyd,  William  Heborne, 
John  Balton,  Robert  Yorke,  and  Henry  Clerke,  laymen.  They  say 
that  the  vicarage  is  vacant  from  18  Feb.  by  the  death  of  sir  John 
Yorke,  alias  Legiard.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  new  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Leycestre,  dio.  Lincoln,  are  patrons  and  pre- 
sented last  time.  The  vicarage,  as  they  believe,  is  not  taxed. 

6 March.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Tunstall,  priest. 
Mandate  for  induction  to  sirs  William  Singleton  and  Edmund 
Leche,  priests.  Obedience.  Bond  for  first-fruits  by  the  vicar  and 
Henry  Potter  of  York  in  100s.,  payable  at  the  feasts  of  the  Assump- 
tion and  Purification  in  equal  portions. 

88.  [fo.  20d].  1452,  28  March.  Certificate  of  John  Yarom,  dean 
of  Richmond,  in  answer  to  commission  from  the  vicar-general,  un- 
dated, touching  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  the  church 
of  Rokeby,  by  inquisition  held  on  28  March  in  the  church  of  Rich- 
mond by  sirs  John  Laton,  rector  of  the  church  of  Melsamby,  Thomas 
Forster  and  John  Ward,  vicars  of  the  churches  of  Manfeld  and 
Essyby,  Thomas  Ludderryngton,4  William  Coverham  and  Robert 
Wryghson,  chaplains,  William  Swan,  Richard  Chapman,  Thomas 
Bolton,  Richard  Roos,  Robert  Barbur,  and  John  Swareby,  literates 
and  laymen.  They  say  that  the  vicarage  is  vacant  from  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  B.V.M.  by  the  demise  or  res.  of 
brother  John  Norham,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  another  benefice 

1 i.e.,  Erghum,  a name  spelt  in  3 For  inquisitions  held  at  a con- 

many  different  ways,  but  derived  siderable  distance  from  the  church 
from  Arkholme  in  the  parish  of  concerned  cf.  nos.  82,  84,  85,  90. 
Melling.  They  are  common  about  this  time, 

2 Vicar  of  Farnham:  see  lists  of  but  no  special  reason  is  indicated, 

incumbents.  4 g ee  note  on  no.  4. 
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in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  (Karlen’:  sic),1  which  he  possesses  and 
occupies  at  present.  The  abbot  and  convent  ought  to  present  this 
turn,  and  presented  last  time.  Of  what  tax  it  is  they  cannot 
depose. 

29  March.  York.  Institution  of  brother  Thomas  Gillyng, 
priest,  to  the  same  vicarage,  which  brother  John  Norham  lately 
held.  Mandate  for  induction,  addressed  to  sir  Robert  Hudson, 
vicar  of  the  church  of  Brygnall.  Obedience. 

89.  [fo.  21].  1452,  10  April.  Commission  from  the  vicar-gener- 
al to  sir  John  Asfordby,  dean  of  the  Christianity  of  York,  to  enquire 
concerning  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Smeton,  vacant 
by  reason  of  exchange. 

16  April.  Institution  of  sir  John  Burton  to  the  same,  vacant 
by  the  res.  of  master  Nicholas  Entwesell,  in  exchange  for  the 
church  of  Fyncheley,  dio.  London,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the 
abbot,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Admitted  in  the 
person  of  his  proctor,  sir  Richard  Rudd,  priest.  Mandate  for  in- 
duction, addressed  to  the  dean  of  Richmond.  Obedience.  Bond 
for  first-fruits  by  sirs  John  Dowse  and  John  Cawton,  chaplains, 
in  20  marks,  payable  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter  and 
Easter  in  equal  portions. 

Concurrent  institution  of  master  Nicholas  Entwesell,  LL.B.,  to 
the  church  of  Fyncheley,  by  commission  from  Thomas,  bishop  of 
London.2 

90.  [fo.  2id].  1452,  28  June.  Certificate,  in  answer  to  com- 
mission from  the  vicar-general,  undated,  of  inquisition  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Catrik,  held 
before  John  Sendale,  rector  of  the  church  of  Bethum,  commissary, 
by  sirs  William  Wodward  and  Robert  Bentlay,  vicars  of  the  churches 
of  Overton  and  Popleton,  Richard  Kipax,  chaplain,  John  Kyrkeby, 
Adam  Hath  way,  Robert  Brant,  William  Clifton,  Thomas  How, 
Robert  How,  Thomas  Hart  on,  John  Burton,  John  Mason,  Richard 
Candale,  and  Thomas  Pepir,  of  Overton,  laymen.  They  say  that 
the  vicarage  has  been  vacant  from  27  June  by  the  free  res.  of 
master  Henry  Welles.3  The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s, 
York,  ought  to  present  this  turn,  and  presented  last  time.  It  is 
taxed  at  100s.  Certificate  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  official  or 

1 No  church  in  the  diocese  of  Car-  the  collation  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
lisle  was  appropriated  to  Egglestone  Entwisell  held  the  living  for  less  than 
abbey,  so  that  Norham  must  have  two  years,  dying  before  8 Feb.,  1453-4 
accepted  a benefice  from  another  (Hennessy,  p.  156). 

patron.  3 See  nos.  hi,  122, 

2 The  church  of  Finchley  was  in 
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warden  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  treasurer  of  York,  because  the  com- 
missary’s seal  is  unknown  to  many. 

[fo.  22].  Same  date.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John  Glover, 
priest,  to  the  same  vicarage,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Mandate  for  induction, 
addressed  to  the  dean  of  Catric  . Obedience.  Bond  by  the  vicar 
and  Edmund  Yonge  of  York  in  ioos.,  payable  at  the  feast  of  the 
Purification. 

91-  I452»  20  July.  Memorandum  of  letters  in  usual  form  on 
behalf  of  the  questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  (see  no.  83), 
Leycester. 

92.  1452,  1 Aug.  Commission  from  the  vicar-general  to  the 
dean  of  Coupland  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  right  of  patronage 
of  the  church  of  Distyngton,  to  which  John  Dykes,  clerk,  has  been 
presented  by  William  Dykes,  esq.,  and  to  institute  accordingly.1 

93.  [fo.  2 2d] . 1452,  30  Aug.  York.  Institution  of  master 
William  Scrop,  clerk,2  to  the  church  of  Goldesburgh,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  sir  John  Warter,  at  the  pres,  of  the  honourable  woman, 
dame  Elizabeth  Goldesburgh.  Mandate  for  induction,  addressed 
to  the  dean  of  Boroughbridge  and  sir  Robert  Slak’,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Settryngton.  Obedience.  Bond  in  10  marks,  payable 
at  the  feast  of  the  Purification. 

Same  date.  Master  Nicholas  Kene,  LL.B.,  resigned  his  right 
and  title  in  the  said  parish  church  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
before  the  vicar-general.3 

94.  1452,  6 Oct.  Commission  from  William  Langton,  LL.B., 
vicar-general,  to  sir  Richard  Bakhous,  chaplain,  William  Fairbarn 
and  William  Harper,  to  administer  the  effects  of  sir  Richard  Ingleby, 
rector  of  the  church  of  Ryplay,  who  has  died  intestate. 

95-  x452,  6 Oct.  York.  Licence  to  sir  Nicholas  Payntour, 
rector  of  the  church  of  Crofte,4  for  non-residence  for  a year,  pro- 
vided that  he  reside  in  an  honest  and  suitable  place. 

96.  [fo.  23].  1452,  30  Oct.  Certificate  of  master  Richard  Wet- 
wang,  Dec.Bac.,  advocate  of  the  court  of  York,  in  answer  to  com- 
mission from  the  vicar-general,  dated  York,  24  Oct.,  and  addressed 
to  him  and  to  master  Adam  Merland,  Dec.Bac.,  official,  to  enquire 
concerning  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Ripley,  to  which 

1 See  nos.  105,  364,  and  note  on  3 There  is  no  indication  of  any 

no.  65.  presentation  of  Nicholas  Kene  to 

2 For  William  Scrope,  a younger  this  church,  but  he  is  called  rector 
son  of  Stephen,  second  lord  Scrope  in  1451  (no.  82). 

of  Masham,  see  note  and  references  4 See  no.  3. 
in  Y.A.J.,  xxv,  255. 
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sir  William  Plompton,  kt.,  and  Guy  Rouclyff,  esq.,  have  presented 
sir  John  Rouclyff,  chaplain.  The  enquiry  to  be  held  within  the 
deanery  of  Boroughbridge  at  the  discretion  of  one  or  both  com- 
missaries, with  special  summons  to  sir  John  Snaith,  priest,  presented 
to  the  same  church  by  John  Ingleby,  esq.,  and  general  summons 
to  others,  all  and  sundry,  interested. 

The  inquisition  was  held  on  30  Oct.  in  the  church  of  Hunsingour 
before  John  Forster  and  Robert  Wilson,  rectors  of  the  churches  of 
Staveley  and  Copgrave,  John  Brown,  John  Preston,  and  Thomas 
Annyngson,  vicars  of  the  churches  of  Knaresburgh,  Aldeburgh, 
and  Hunsingour,  John  Tumour,  chaplain,  John  Swale,  Hugh  Ingils, 
Thomas  Knaresburgh,  John  Dikonson,  John  Cokell,  and  William 
Thomlynson,  laymen.  They  say  that  the  vicarage  was  vacant  on 
24  Aug.  by  the  death  of  sir  Richard  Ingleby.  William  Plompton, 
kt.,  and  Guy  Rouclyff,  esq.,  ought  to  present  this  turn  de  jure,  by 
reason  of  a charter  of  feoffment,  dated  1 May,  8 Hen.  VI  (i43°)  > 
made  to  them  and  to  Richard  Ingleby,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Ryplay,  and  William  Tanton,  chaplain,  by  sir  William  Ingleby, 
kt.,  late  lord  of  Ryplay,  whereby  he  granted  to  them  his  manors 
of  Ryplay  and  Hoton  Wandeslay,  with  lands  in  Angrom,  Knapton, 
York,  Hessay,  Little  Catall,  and  Marston,1  to  hold  to  them  for  ever, 
etc.  Witnesses  to  the  said  charter : William  Tempest,  Roger  Warde, 
knights,  Robert  Ingleby,  John  Pullane,  John  Morton,  chaplain,  and 
others.  William  Ingleby  presented  last  time.  The  vicarage  is 
taxed  at  40  marks  a year. 

The  certificate  is  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  dean  of  the  Christ- 
ianity of  the  city  of  York,  because  the  commissary’s  seal  is  un- 
known to  many,  and  is  followed  by  the  said  dean  s attestation. 

31  Oct.  York.  Mandate  by  the  vicar-general  to  Thomas 
Wherf,  clerk,  his  sworn  envoy  in  this  behalf,  rehearsing  the  pres, 
of  sir  John  Rouclyff,  as  above,  with  respect  to  which,  after 
examination  of  evidence,  there  is  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  the  presenters  and  the  fitness  of  the  presentee, 
and  ordering  him  to  summon  sir  John  Snayth,  priest,  presented 
to  the  same  church  by  John  Ingleby,  esq.,  to  appear  in  York  minster 
on  Saturday  next  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints,2  and  show  cause 
wherefore  the  vicar-general  should  not  proceed  to  the  admission 

1 The  name  of  Hutton  Wandesley,  Marston  were  in  this  parish,  Knapton 
though  still  on  the  ordnance  map,  in  the  parish  of  Acomb,  Hessay  in 
has  been  for  ordinary  purposes  ab-  Moor  Monkton,  Little  Cattail  in 
sorbed  in  that  of  Long  Marston.  The  Hunsingore. 
adjoining  hamlets  of  Angram  and  2 4 Nov.,  1452. 
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of  the  said  John  Rouclyff,  with  notice  that,  whether  he  appear  or 
not,  the  vicar-general  intends  to  proceed  according  to  right  and 
law,  his  absence,  or  rather  contumacy,  notwithstanding. 

4 Nov.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John  Rouclyff,  priest,  in  the 
person  of  his  proctor,  sir  Robert  Pereson,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Cowthorp,  to  the  church  of  Ryplay.  Mandate  for  induction, 
directed  to  sir  Richard  Bakhous  of  Ripley,  chaplain.  Obedience. 

Bond  by  Guy  Rouclyff  in  £10,  payable  at  the  feast  specified  in  the 
writing. 

96#.  1452,  31  Oct.  Southwell.  Grant  by  the  archbishop  of 
indulgence  for  three  years  on  behalf  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  park  of  Ireby.1 

97-  [f°-  23d].  1452-3 ? 7 Feb.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  on 
behalf  of  the  questores  of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Car- 
lisle. 

98.  1452-3?  8 Feb.  York.  Licence  of  non-residence,  in  suit- 
able and  honest  places,  for  a year  to  John  Rouclyff,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Riplay. 

99-  i452~3?  13  March.  Institution  of  sir  Edmund  Layche, 
chaplain,2  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Kyrkeham  in  Ammond- 
irnes,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  John  Cotom,  at  the  pres, 
of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Vale  Royal.  Mandate  for  induction, 
directed  to  John  Clerk,  parish  chaplain  of  Kyrkham.  Obedience. 
Bond  by  the  vicar,  with  William  Byspham  and  Henry  Layche, 
in  10  marks,  payable  at  Michaelmas. 

99^-  ^452—3?  17  March.  Letters  dimissory  to  John  Chawmyr 
of  Barford,3  acolyte.4 

996.  1453,  5 April.  Licence  from  the  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  Richard  Clarvas,5  esq.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  Croft, 
for  an  oratory  in  their  manor  there.6 

100.  [fo.  24].  1453?  20  April.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form,  for 
a year,  on  behalf  of  the  questores  of  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  without  Bisshoppisgate,  London. 

101.  [fo*  24d].  1453?  28  April.  Memorandum  of  similar  man- 
date on  behalf  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  the  city 
of  Rome. 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  124.  Ap- 
parently Ireby  in  the  parish  of 
Tatham  is  meant,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  further  record  of  the  chapel. 

2 See  nos.  28,  87. 

3 Probably  Barforth  in  the  parish 
of  Gilling. 

4 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  380. 


5 i.e.,  Clervaux. 

6 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  380.  This 
and  the  preceding  document  were 
issued  by  the  vicar-general  of  the 
archbishop,  who  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
deacon. 
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102.  1453,  5 May.  Memorandum  of  similar  letter  on  behalf  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Southwell. 

102a.  1453,  24  July.  Indulgence,  to  last  for  2 years,  to  those 
who  contribute  to  the  aid  and  relief  of  Richard  Barow  of  Thorneton 
in  Lonesdale,  who  has  been  taken  more  hostili  by  the  Scots  in  Scot- 
land and  imprisoned  (diris  carceribus  mancipati),  until  11  marks 
be  paid  for  his  fine  or  ransom.1 

103.  1453,  28  July.  Institution  of  brother  Henry  Marshall, 
priest,  to  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Great  Useburn, 
vacant  by  the  res.  of  brother  Robert  Burbrig,  at  the  pres,  of  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Eggleston.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed 
to  the  vicar  of  the  church  of  Little  Useburn.2  Obedience. 

104.  1453,  1 Aug.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  on  behalf  of  the 
questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  etc.,  Leycester. 

104^.  1453,  8 Aug.  Indulgence  on  behalf  of  the  brethren  of 
the  house  of  St.  Robert  by  Knaresburgh.3 

1046.  1453,  18  Aug.  Licence  to  the  inhabitants  and  dwellers 
in  the  forest  of  Wyresdale  to  have  service  in  the  chapel  within  the 
forest,  at  pleasure.4 

104c.  1453,  1 7 Sept.  Licence  to  the  inhabitants  and  dwellers 
in  the  town  of  Syngleton  Magna  to  have  masses  celebrated  voce 
submissa  in  the  chapel  of  Syngleton,  for  three  years.5 

104^.  1453,  28  Sept.  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to  those  con- 
tributing to  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  the  chapel 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Syngleton  Magna  within 
the  parish  of  Kyrkham,  for  three  years.6 

105.  1453,  29  Sept.  Memorandum  of  commission  from  the 
vicar-general  to  the  dean  of  Cowpland  to  enquire  concerning  the 
right  of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Distyngton,  and  to  induct  sir 
Alexander  Bury,  chaplain,  into  the  same,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
sir  Thomas  Wilkynson,  at  the  pres,  of  William  Dykes,  esq.  And, 
by  reason  of  the  expedition  of  the  premises,  the  said  sir  Alex- 
ander and  Robert  Newbyggyng  of  York  bound  themselves  in  40s. 
payable  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter’s  Chains.  Obedience. 

106.  1453,  26  Oct.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  on  behalf  of 
the  questores  of  the  fabric  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  John, 
Beverley. 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  153d. 

2 The  church  of  Little  Ouseburn, 
appropriated  to  the  precentor  of 
York,  was  a peculiar  of  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  I24d. 


4 Ibid.,  fo.  154.  The  chapel  was 
founded  at  Over  Wyresdale  in  the 
parish  of  Lancaster. 

5 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  I24d.  Single- 
ton was  in  the  parish  of  Kirkham. 

* Ibid. 
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io 7*  x453>  26  Oct.  Institution  of  sir  John  Marchall,  chaplain, 
to  the  church  of  Croft,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  Nicholas  Peyntour, 
at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary’s, 
York.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  the  dean  of  Richmund 
and  sir  Robert  Pynknee,  parish  chaplain  of  Bolton  upon  Swale.1 
Obedience.  Bond  by  the  vicar  and  William  Cleveland  of  York  in 
£20,  payable  at  the  feasts  specified  in  the  writing. 

108.  [fo.  25].  1453,  20  Dec.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  on 
behalf  of  the  questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anthony. 

I09-  I453~4>  3 Jan-  Commission  to  sir  John  Smyth,  chaplain, 
to  administer  the  goods  of  sir  Nicholas  Payntour,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Croft,  who  has  died  intestate. 

no.  1453-4,  7 Feb.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  to  the  quest- 
ores  of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle. 

in.  Same  date.  Institution  of  master  Henry  Wellys,  clerk, 
to  the  church  of  Hawkeswell,  vacant  by  the  death  of  master 
John  Gower,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Admitted  in  the  person  of  John  Glover, 
vicar  of  the  church  of  Catrik.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to 
sir  Lawrence  Wilson,  chaplain.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  vicar 
and  Edmund  Yong,  citizen  of  York,  in  £10,  payable  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Martin  in  the  winter. 

in  a-  x453“4>  8 Feb.  Licence  to  Roger  Tempest  and  Katharine 
his  wife  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  their  oratories  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  at  pleasure.2 

1 12.  [fo.  25d].  1453-4,  x4  March.  Licence  to  Richard  Clar- 
vaux,  esq.,  lord  of  the  lordship  of  Croft,  to  have  masses  celebrated 
voce  submissa  in  his  oratory  within  his  dwelling  at  Croft,  for  a 
year.3 

113.  1453-4,  16  March.  York.  Institution  of  brother  Richard 
Alanson,  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Eggleston,  to  the  vicarage  of  the 
church  of  Strat forth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  brother  Richard 
Richemonde,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Eggles- 
ton. Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  the  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Rokeby.  Obedience. 

1130.  Same  date.  Indulgence  of  40  days  to  all,  being  truly 
penitent,  who  shall  visit  for  the  sake  of  devotion  or  pilgrimage  the 
chapel  in  honour  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Le  Gill  within 

1 Vicar  of  Kirkby  Fleetham  in  2 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  389c!. 

1458  (no.  169).  The  church  of  3 Cf.,  no.  999. 

Bolton-on-Swale  was  a chapel  de- 
pendent on  Catterick. 
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the  parish  of  Wirkyngton,  and  shall  devoutly  say  before  the  image 
of  the  said  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the  same,  for  the  faithful  and  depart- 
ed, the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the  Angelic  Salutation,  or  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  fabric  or  construction  of  the  same  chapel.1 

1 13 A Same  date.  Dispensation  from  the  archbishop's  vicar- 
general  to  John  Manfeld  of  Forsett,  clerk,  on  account  of  defect 
of  birth.2 

1 14.  1454,  12  April.  Institution  of  sir  Robert  Messinger, 
chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Gillyng,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  sir  John  Manfeld,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and 
the  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York.  Admitted  in  the  person  of  his 
proctor,  Thomas  Spense,  literate.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed 
to  the  rector  of  the  church  of  Melsamby.  Obedience.  Bond  by 
sir  Thomas  Bynkes,  chaplain,  and  John  Rokeby,  esq.,  in  £10, 
payable  at  Michaelmas. 

1 15.  [fo.  26].  1454,  15  April.  Commission  to  sir  John  Cochon, 
parson  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York,3  John  Cochon,  chaplain, 
and  Richard  Cochon  to  administer  the  goods  of  sir  William  Cochon, 
rector  of  the  church  of  Kyrkeby  upon  Wyske,  who  has  died  intestate. 

115&.  1454,  6 May.  Commission  to  John,  bishop  of  the  Isles4, 
to  reconcile  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  Wart  on,  polluted  by 
bloodshed.5 

1 15 b.  1454,  12  May.  Licence  to  Henry,  lord  Fitzhugh,  and 
dame  Alice  his  wife,  of  Ravenswath,  to  have  masses  celebrated  in 
their  oratory  at  Ravenswath.6 

115c.  1454,  3 June.  Licence  to  William  Preston,  otherwise 
called  Tasker,  to  be  ordained.7 

116.  1454,  4 June.  Certificate  of  Adam  Merland,  Dec.Bac., 
official,  in  answer  to  commission  by  the  archdeacon,  undated, 
concerning  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Kyrkeby  upon 
Wysk,  of  inquisition  held  on  4 June  in  the  parochial  chapel  of 
Bolton  upon  Swale8  by  sirs  William  Cales  and  John  Yarom,  rectors 
of  the  churches  of  Aynderby  and  Langton,  Richard  Marshall,  vicar 
of  the  church  of  Kyrkeby  Fleteham,  Robert  Penknee,  John  Cochon, 
Richard  Sqwyer,  Thomas  Meke,  and  William  Walton,  chaplains, 
William  Werd,  Thomas  Webster,  William  Walker,  and  Thomas 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  125c!. 

2 Ibid.,  fo.  389*1. 

3 i.e.,  one  of  the  clerici  secundae 
formae,  whose  position  at  York  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  clerks  or 
parsons  of  the  Berefel  at  Beverley. 

4 See  note  on  no.  188a. 

5 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  36yd. 


6 ibid.,  fo.  38gd.  Henry,  fifth 
lord  Fitzhugh  of  Ravensworth,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1452,  married 
Alice  Neville,  daughter  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  sister  of  the 
king-maker  and  archbishop  Neville. 

7 ibid. 

8 See  note  on  no.  107. 
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Fesher,  laymen.  They  say  that  the  church  is  vacant  by  the 
death  of  sir  William  Cochon  from  28  March.  John  Constable  of 
Halsham  in  Holdernes,  esq.,  ought  to  present  this  turn,  and  sir 
John  Constable,  his  father,  presented  the  last  time  by  right  of 
inheritance.1  The  church  is  taxed  at  50  marks,  and  is  worth  £ 20 
a year. 

[fo.  26d].  6 June.  York.  Institution  by  the  archdeacon  of 
John  Randolfson,  chaplain,  to  the  same  church,  at  the  pres,  of 
John  Constable  of  Halsham  in  Holdernes,  esq.  Mandate  for 
induction,  directed  to  John  Cochon,  parish  chaplain  of  Kyrkeby. 
Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  with  John  Lokwodd  and  Thomas 
Robynson,  citizens  of  York,  in  50  marks,  as  is  more  fully  contained 
in  two  writings. 

REGISTRUM  LITTERARUM,  ETC.,  DE  TEMPORE  MAGIS- 
TRI  LAURENCII  BOTHE  IN  LEGIBUS  LICENCIATI  ARCHI- 
DIACONI  RICHMONDIAE  IN  ECCLESIA  CATHEDRALI 
EBOR.,  INCEPTUM  VICESIMO  PRIMO  DIE  MENSIS  AUGUSTI 
A.D.  MILLESIMO  CCCCmo  QUINQUAGESIMO  QUARTO,  QUO 
DIE  ADMISSUS  FUIT  AD  ARCHIDIACONATUM,  MAGISTRO 
JOHANNE  SAXTON,  CLERICO  EBOR.,  NOTARIO  PUBLICO, 
DICTI  DOMINI  ARCHIDIACONI  ET  IPSIUS  VICARII  GENER- 
ALIS  ACTORUM  SCRIBA  ET  REGISTRARIO. 

1 17.  1454,  2 Sept.  Letters  dimissory  for  John  Pereson,  clerk, 
of  Forsett. 

1 18.  I454>  9 Sept.  Richmond.  Certificate  of  the  archdeacon, 
in  answer  to  commission  from  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  effecting 
the  exchanges  of  the  vicarages  of  the  churches  of  Preston  in  Amond- 
ernes  and  Thyrneby,  dio.  Lincoln,  of  institution  of  sir  Thomas 
Tunstall  to  the  latter,  in  the  person  of  master  William  Byspham, 
clerk,  notary  public,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Meadows,  Leicester. 

[fo.  27].  Institution  of  sir  Robert  Cowell,  priest,  to  the 
vicarage  of  the  church  of  Preston  in  Amonderness,  vacant  by 
the  res.  of  sir  Thomas  Tunstall,  by  reason  of  the  exchange 
aforesaid,  at  the  pres,  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  new  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Leycestre.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed 
to  sirs  Henry  Broghton,  John  Small wode,  William  Syngleton,  and 
Lewis  Aplowe,  chaplains,  at  Loncastre.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the 
vicar,  with  William  York  of  Preston,  ‘ yoman/  and  Thomas  Saxton, 

1 The  presentation  was  actually  made  by  his  feoffees:  see  Y.A.J.,  xxv,  219. 
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citizen  and  ‘ cordayner  ’ of  the  city  of  York,  in  ioos.,  payable  at  the 
feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

119.  [fo.  27d].  1454,  3 Oct.  Memorandum  of  mandate  in  the 
usual  form  as  no.  2,  etc. 

119a.  1454,  16  Oct.  Licence  to  Nicholas  Syngleton  of  Brogh- 
ton,  esq.,  and  Margaret  his  wife  to  have  masses  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  Fernehall  by  Broghton  and  in  the  manor  of  Broghton, 
during  pleasure.1 

120.  1454,  23  Oct.  Memorandum  of  mandate  in  the  usual 
form  as  no.  100,  etc. 

121.  1454,  8 Nov.  Memorandum  of  similar  mandate  as  no. 
83,  etc. 

122.  1454,  15  Nov.  York.  Commission  from  the  vicar-general 
to  master  Adam  Coppendale,  LL.D.,  official,2  to  enquire  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Brygham,  to  the  vicarage 
of  which  sir  Miles  Thorp,  chaplain,  has  been  presented  by  Alexander 
Etton,  clerk,3  master  or  warden,  and  the  brethren  of  the  college  of 
Stayndrop.  If  the  said  master  and  brethren  claim  the  right  of 
pres,  to  the  same  by  title  of  the  appropriation  of  the  church 
made  to  them,  the  official  is  to  enquire  when,  from  whom,  by  whose 
authority,  under  what  form,  in  what  tenour,  and  with  what  bur- 
thens annexed,  such  appropriation  emanated,  who  erected  the 
said  vicarage,  what  and  of  what  amount  are  its  endowments,  of  what 
tax  it  is,  and  how  much  it  is  worth  yearly.4 

123.  [fo.  28].  1454,  10  Dec.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John 
Golldyng,  priest,  to  the  church  of  Hawkeswell,  vacant  by  the 
res.  of  master  Henry  Welles,5  at  the  pres,  of  the  venerable 
man  Robert  Danby,  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  Bench, 
by  reason  of  power  specially  granted  to  him  for  this  turn  by  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York.  Mandate  for  induction, 
directed  to  Thomas  Waryn,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Well.  Obedi- 
ence. Bond  by  the  vicar,  with  Nicholas  Holgate  and  William 
Vescy,  citizens  and  merchants  of  York,  in  £10,  payable  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  163d.  Ferny- 
halgh  in  the  chapelry  of  Broughton, 
parish  of  Preston. 

2 See  introduction. 

3 Canon  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Angels,  in  which  he  had  collation  of 
a prebend  on  19  Aug.,  1446  (Reg. 
Kempe,  fo.  58d).  On  28  Nov.,  1454, 
he  exchanged  this  and  the  church  of 
East  Gilling  with  master  William 
Preston  for  the  church  of  Hurworth, 
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dio.  Durham,  and  the  prebend  of 
Pelton  in  the  church  of  Chester-le- 
Street  (Reg.  W.  Booth,  ff.  33d,  34). 

4 See  no.  153.  For  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  of  Staindrop  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  church  see 
Y.A.J.,  xxv,  231. 

5 Welles  had  resigned  the  vicarage 
of  Catterick  in  1452,  and  had  been 
instituted  to  Hauxwell  in  1453-4 
(nos.  go,  in). 

H 
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124.  1454,  15  Dec.  Memorandum  of  mandate  in  the  usual 
form  as  no.  70,  etc. 

125.  1454-5,  7 Feb.  Memorandum  of  similar  mandate  as  no. 
14,  etc. 

125a.  1454-5,  26  Feb.  Commission  to  master  Richard  Chestre, 
S.P.P.,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Lancaster,  to  execute  papal  letters 
for  obtaining  indulgences,  as  in  the  year  of  jubilee.1 

126.  1455,  5 April.  Letters  dimissory  for  Thomas  Trelys,  clerk. 

127.  1455,  15  April.  Certificate  of  the  vicar-general,  addressed 
to  Robert,  bishop  of  Durham,  acknowledging  receipt  of  his  com- 
mission for  the  exchange  of  the  church  of  Staveley  with  the  chantry 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  the  prebendal  church  of  Derlyngton  and 
the  mastership  of  the  hospital  of  Bathell,  dio.  Durham.2  The  said 
chantry  and  mastership  were  resigned  by  sir  Thomas  Mirfeld,  and 
were  collated  to  sir  John  Forster,  who  was  admitted  to  them,  in- 
duction and  obedience  being  specially  reserved  to  the  bishop  of 
Durham. 

[fo.  28d].  Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Mirfeld,  chaplain,  to  the 
church  of  Staveley,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John  Forster, 
by  reason  of  the  said  exchange,  at  the  pres,  of  Henry,  lord 
Fitzhugh.  Mandate  for  induction  to  the  dean  of  Boroughbridge. 
Obedience. 

128.  1455,  28  April.  Memorandum  of  mandate  in  the  usual 
form  on  behalf  of  the  questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  and  St. 
Margaret  the  Virgin  of  Beverley,  for  a year. 

128a.  1455,  15  Aug.  Licence  to  Richard  Preston  of  Preston 
and  Jacobina  his  wife  to  have  masses  celebrated  for  three  years 
in  their  oratories  within  their  manors  of  Preston  and  Levens.3 

1286.  1455,  16  Aug.  Profession  of  brother  John  Wolston,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Egleston.  The  archbishop 
gave  him  the  gift  of  benediction  in  the  chapel  within  the  manor 
of  Scroby,  in  the  presence  of  master  William  Malster,  the  arch- 
bishop’s chancellor,  and  John  Sendale,  canons  of  the  church  of 
York,  Thomas  Lee,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  John  Gisburgh,  canon  of 
the  church  of  Southwell,  and  others.4 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  i68d. 

2 This  hospital  was  near  Darling- 
ton: the  name  has  now  disappeared. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  12yd. 

4 Ibid.  William  Malster,  Dec. Lie., 
had  collation  of  Bugthorpe  preb.  in 
York,  12  Nov.,  1452,  which  he  quit- 
ted for  Fenton  preb.  28  May,  1459 
(ibid.,  ff.  28,  46).  For  Sendale  see 


introduction.  Thomas  Lee  or  Lye 
had  been  preferred  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  in  the  church  of 
Lichfield  in  1450  by  William  Booth, 
before  his  translation  to  York  (Le 
Neve,  i,  574).  John  Gisburgh,  the 
archbishop’s  domestic  chaplain  and 
clerk,  obtained  a prebend  in  St. 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels  in  July, 
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128c.  1455,  8 Sept.  Letters  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king 
for  the  imprisonment  of  brother  Miles  Othurburn,  of  the  order  of 
friars  preachers,  of  the  convent  of  Lancastre,  who  has  been  ex- 
communicate for  forty  days  and  more.1 

I28d.  1455,  12  Sept.  Similar  letter  regarding  John  Hilton, 
serving  man  of  the  prior  of  St.  Martin's  by  Richmond,  excommuni- 
cate for  forty  days.2 

129.  1455,  18  Oct.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  2,  etc. 

130.  1455,  23  Oct.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  100,  etc. 

130#.  1455,  1 Nov.  Letters  dimissory  from  the  vicar-general 

for  William  Heseham  of  Lancastre,  scholar.3 

131.  1455,  15  Nov.  Mandate  in  the  usual  form  on  behalf  of 
the  proctors  or  envoys  of  the  house  or  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  of  Aeon  in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  same  glorious 
martyr  issued  from  the  womb  of  his  mother,  for  a year. 

131$.  1455,  23  Nov.  Letter  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king 
for  the  arrest  of  sir  Thomas  Gate  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  chaplain, 
excommunicate . 4 

131ft.  1455,  2 Dec.  Licence  from  the  archbishop’s  vicar-general 
to  dame  Joan  Boynton  of  Sadbury  to  have  masses  celebrated  in 
her  oratory  at  Sadbury,  for  two  years.5 

131c.  1455,  3 Dec.  Similar  licence  to  Henry  Burton  of  Kynnes- 
well,  esq.,  at  Kynneswell,  for  one  year.6 

131^.  1455,  18  Dec.  Dispensation  to  Edmund  Woddys  of  Lan- 
castre, acolyte,  on  account  of  a defect  in  his  eye  ( super  macula  in 
oculo),  caused  by  a thorn  in  his  youth.7 

132.  [fo.  29].  1455-6,  7 Feb.  Licence  to  Robert  Shirburn  of 
Stanehirst  to  have  masses  celebrated  voce  submissa  by  a fit  chaplain 
in  his  oratory  or  chapel  of  Hamelton.8 


1452,  and  became  sacrist  7 Oct.,  1453, 
resigning  in  1462  (Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  77; 
Reg.  W.  Booth,  ff.  3od,  55c!).  He 
held  the  prebend  of  Rampton  in 
Southwell  from  25  Nov.,  1454,  to 
Aug.,  1459  {ibid.,  ff.  33d,  49).  On 
20  July,  1459,  when  he  succeeded 
Malster  in  Bugthorpe  preb.  in  York, 
he  is  called  receiver  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s treasury  {ibid.,  f.  49).  Under 
the  title  of  domestic  chaplain  he  had 
collation  of  the  precentorship  of  York, 
15  March,  1456-7,  which  he  ex- 
changed, 14  Nov.,  1460,  with  William 
Eure  (see  no.  207)  for  the  church  of 
Brompton  in  Pickering  Lythe  (Reg. 
W.  Booth,  ff.  35d,  53d).  He  held 


Bugthorpe  preb.  till  his  death  in  Nov., 
1481. 

1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  f.  128. 

2 Ibid . 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  394d. 

4 Ibid.,  fo.  183d. 

5 Ibid.,  fo.  395d.  Sedbury  is  in 
the  parish  of  Gilling. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid.,  fo.  397.  The  dispensation 
removed  the  bar  to  ordination  caused 
by  a physical  defect. 

8 Hambleton  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
ham.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Shir- 
burns,  Stonyhurst,  was  in  the  Lan- 
cashire portion  of  the  parish  of 
Milton,  in  the  deanery  of  Craven  and 
archdeaconry  of  York. 
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132^.  1455-6,  16  Feb.  Commission  to  Robert,  suffragan  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  to  reconcile  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of 
Sedbergh.1 

133-  1455-6,  20  Feb.  York.  Certificate  of  the  vicar-general, 
addressed  to  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  answer  to  commission 
for  the  exchange  of  the  churches  of  Danby  upon  Wysk  and  Blank  - 
ney,  dio.  Lincoln.2 

Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Melburn,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of 
Danby  upon  Wysk,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John  Thorp,  at  the 
pres,  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury  and  lord  of  Monthermer. 

Institution  of  sir  John  Thorp  to  the  church  of  Blankney,  at  the 
pres,  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Thurgarton. 

Mandate  for  the  induction  of  Melburn  directed  to  sir  Richard 
Paleser,  parish  chaplain  of  Danby.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the 
rector,  with  another  unnamed,  in  £20,  payable  at  Michaelmas  and 
at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  in  equal  portions. 

133a.  1455-6,  11  March.  Licence  to  John  Skilliscorn  (sic)  and 
his  wife,  of  the  parish  of  Kirkham,  to  have  masses  celebrated  in 
their  oratory,  during  pleasure.3 

134.  [fo.  30].  1455-6,  16  March.  Institution  of  sir  Thomas 
Duffeld,  sometime  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  German,  Selby,4 
to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  East  Cowton,  at  the  pres, 
of  Robert  the  prior,  and  the  convent  of  Bridlyngton,  with  the 
clause  ‘ Te  qui  auctoritate  sedis  apostolice  desuper  tibi  concesse 
capax  efficeris.’  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  sir  Richard 
Paleser  (as  no.  133).  Obedience.  Bond  in  5 marks,  payable  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter. 

135.  i455-6,  19  March.  Licence  to  sirs  Thomas  Waryn,  vicar 
of  the  church  of  Well,  John  Goldyng,  rector  of  the  church  of  Hawk- 
eswell,  and  Thomas  Swyer,  chaplain,  or  one  of  them,  to  solemnise 
lawfully  the  marriage  contracted,  as  it  is  said,  between  Richard 
Exilby  of  Knaresburgh,  gent.,  and  Katharine  Claxton  of  Thorp, 
in  the  chapel  constructed  within  the  manor  of  Thorp  Pirrowe5  in 
the  parish  of  the  church  of  Well,  provided  that  banns  be  published. 

1350.  1456,  8 July.  Commission  from  the  archbishop  to  his 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  368c!. 

2 Blankney,  midway  between  Lin- 
coln and  Sleaford. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  i88d. 

4 The  institution  of  a monk,  under 
a papal  dispensation,  to  a church 

appropriated  to  a house  of  canons, 
is  interesting. 


5  Thorp  Perrow,  at  this  time  the 
seat  of  Robert  Danby,  who  had 
presented  to  the  church  of  Hauxwell 
in  1454  (no.  123).  This  is  the  first 
of  a series  of  licences  for  marriages  in 
this  private  chapel  (nos.  135,  138, 

149). 
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suffragan  John,  bishop  of  Philippopolis,  to  reconcile  the  church 
and  cemetery  of  Gyllyng,  polluted  by  bloodshed.1 

136.  1456,  17  July.  Licence  to  John  Claghton  of  Awklyff2  to 
have  masses  celebrated  in  his  oratory  in  the  manor  of  Awklyff, 
for  a year.  The  form  is  incomplete,  and  in  the  margin  of  fo.  3od  is 
the  note  that  the  licence  is  vacated,  as  it  was  granted  by  the  arch- 
bishop. 

137.  1456,  27  July.  Institution  of  John  Averell,  clerk,3  to 
the  church  of  Bernyngham,  vacant  by  the  death  of  master  John 
Graestok,  at  the  pres,  of  Thomas,  the  prior,4  and  the  convent 
of  Gyseburn  in  Cleveland.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to 
Thomas  Huchonson,  parish  chaplain  of  Bernyngham.  Obedience. 

138.  1456,  9 Sept.  Licence  to  Robert,  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Jervaulx,5  sirs  Thomas  Waryn,  etc.  (as  no.  135),  or  one  of  them,  to 
solemnise  the  marriage  between  Robert  Lascels,  gent.,  and  Kath- 
erine Danby  of  Thorp  Pirrowe  in  the  parish  of  Well,6  in  the  chapel 
constructed  within  the  manor  of  Thorp. 

139.  i456,  16  Oct.  Institution  of  dan  William  Dalton,  monk 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,7  in  the  person  of  Richard 
York,  clerk,  to  the  cell  of  Lethum,  at  the  pres,  of  William, 
the  prior,  and  the  convent  of  Durham.  Mandate  for  induction, 
directed  to  sir  Henry  Byllyngton,  parish  chaplain  of  Lethum. 
Obedience. 

140.  1456,  18  Oct.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  2,  etc. 

141.  [fo.  3od].  1456,  27  Oct.  York.  Institution  of  dan  Robert 
Durham,  canon  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha  by  Richemound,  to 
the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Eseby,  vacant  by  the  death  of  dan 
William  Newby,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Agatha.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  Thomas  Ludryngton 
of  Richmond,  chaplain.8  Obedience. 

142.  [fo.  31].  1456,  26  Oct.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no. 
12,  etc.,  without  specification  of  time. 

143.  1456,  6 Dec.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  70,  etc. 

144.  1456,  16  Dec.  York.  Institution  of  master  John  Shir- 
wod,  S.P.P.,9  to  the  church  of  Wyclyff,  vacant  by  the  death  of 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  368 

2 Apparently  Aldclifle  in  the  parish 
of  Lancaster. 

3 John  Averell,  rector  of  Barning- 
ham,  was  ordained  deacon  2 April, 
1457  (Reg.  W.  Booth,  ord.  lists). 

4 Thomas  Darlington,  prior  1455- 

I475- 

6  His  name  occurs  in  no  list  of 

abbots  of  Jervaulx. 


6 Cf.  no.  135. 

7 Chancellor  and  almoner  of  the 
monastery  of  Durham  in  1437-8 
(Surtees  Soc.,  cxxvii,  225,  where 
see  note  on  his  other  offices). 

8 See  note  on  no.  4. 

9 The  future  archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond. 
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sir  John  Forster,  at  the  pres,  of  the  honourable  man  John  Wyclyff, 
esq.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  the  vicar  of  the  church  of 
Gyllyng.  Obedience.  Bond  by  John  Tumour,  chaplain,  and  John 
Kirkeby,  in  io  marks,  payable  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St. 
Mary. 

T45-  x45 6-7 > 20  Jan-  York.  Institution  of  sir  Oliver  Bland, 
priest,  to  the  church  of  Claghton,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir 
John  Prymett,  at  the  pres,  of  Thomas  Harryngton,  kt.,  and  Ed- 
mund Suthworth,  chaplain.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to 
master  Giles  Redman,  Dec.Bac.,  rector  of  the  church  of  Bentham. 
Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  with  Christopher  Marshall,  citizen 
and  ‘ vinter  ’ of  York,  in  4 marks,  payable  at  Michaelmas. 

146.  [fo.  3 id].  1456-7,  6 Feb.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as 
no.  14,  etc. 

14 7-  I4 56-7 > 18  Feb.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  83,  etc. 

148-  145 7>  4 April.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John  Fewlyn, 
chaplain,1  to  the  church  of  St.  Rumald,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
sir  John  Eppilby,  at  the  pres,  of  the  noble  man  Henry,  lord 
Fytzhugh.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  sir  John  Blaissyngs, 
parish  chaplain  of  St.  Rumald’ s,  and  to  William  Swayne,  clerk. 
Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  with  Thomas  Ellerbek  of  York, 
clerk,  and  Walter  Grastok,  citizen  and  saddler  of  York,  in  £20, 
payable  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Peter  at  Chains  and  St.  Martin  in  the 
winter  by  equal  portions. 

I49*  I457>  4 May.  Licence  to  sirs  Thomas  Waryn  and  John 
Goldyng  (see  no.  135)  to  solemnise  the  marriage  between  John 
Gower  of  Picton,  gent.,  and  Joan  Danby  of  Thorp  in  the  chapel 
constructed  within  the  manor  of  Thorp  Pirrowe  in  the  parish  of 
Well.2 

15°.  [fo.  32].  1457,  2 June.  York.  Institution  of  William 
Tayntrell,  clerk,  to  the  church  of  Egremond,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
sir  Thomas  Gosforth,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Admitted  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Abreson,  clerk,  his  proctor.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  the 
prior  of  the  cell  of  St.  Bega3  in  Coupland.  Obedience.  Bond  by 
John  Russell  of  Bouthon  (sic)  in  the  suburbs  of  York  and  John 
Nicholson  of  the  same,  in  5 marks,  payable  at  Michaelmas. 

I5I-  I457>  1 June.  Certificate,  addressed  to  the  archdeacon, 

1 John  Lewlyn  of  Richmond  was  March,  1447-8  (Reg.  Kempe,  ord 
ordained  deacon  on  a title  supplied  lists), 
by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  2 Cf.  nos.  135,  138. 

Agatha’s,  9 March,  and  priest  24  3 St.  Bees. 
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of  John  Sherwent,  dean  of  Catric,1  and  John  Clifton,  chaplain 
[vicar]  of  the  prebendal  church  of  Massham  and  warden  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  same,  in  answer  to  commission  from  the  vicar- 
general,  dated  at  York,  28  May,  of  inquisition  touching  the  right 
of  patronage  of  the  church  of  Fyngale,  held  in  the  church  of  Fyn- 
gale  on  1 June,  before  Thomas  Flesshour,  vicar  of  the  church  of 
Est  Witton,  Thomas  Burrell,  William  Mendfauzle,  Thomas  Curtte, 
John  Milnerson,  John  Emson,  James  Gateliff,  chaplains,  Thomas 
Mountford,  Richard  Fiz  Randolf,  esqq.,  George  Hutton,  William 
Mawnge,  Robert  Flesshour,  Richard  Doram,  Thomas  Hakford, 
William  Barker,  John  Teisdalle,  and  John  Watson,  neighbours  to 
the  same  church  of  Fyngale.  They  say  that  the  church  is  vacant 
from  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  24  May  by  the  res.  of 
sir  William  Foxholes.  Thomas,  lord  lez  Scrop,  ought  to  present 
this  turn,  by  title  and  right  of  inheritance.  Christopher  Boynton 
and  his  fellows  presented  last  time  in  the  stead  and  name  of  Henry, 
lord  Fytzhugh,  deceased,2  by  donation  of  king  Henry  V ; the  which 
donation  afterwards  did  not  stand  of  right,  for  and  because  John, 
lord  lez  Scrop,  as  the  heir,  by  the  consent  and  will  of  the  said  king, 
re-entered  into,  held  and  occupied  his  right  of  patronage,  which  of 
old  the  ancestors  of  the  said  John  had  lawfully  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. This  was  clear  by  sufficient  evidences.  The  presentee 
is  38  years  of  age.  The  church  is  taxed  at  16s.,  and  is  worth 
£16  6s.  8d.  a year. 

4 June.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Roger  Parker,  chaplain,  to 
the  said  church.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  sir  John 
Emson,  parish  chaplain  of  Fyngale.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the 
rector,  with  Edmund  Yonge,  citizen  of  York,  and  John  Russell 
of  Bouthom,  in  £8,  payable  as  specified  in  the  bond. 

152.  [fo.  33].  1457,  10  June.  York.  Licence  to  sir  Ralph  Skyp- 
ton,  rector  of  the  church  of  Middelham,  and  to  any  other  chaplain 
of  the  most  noble  lord  sir  Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  solemnise 
the  marriage  between  William  Johnson  and  Elen  Lorymer,  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  the  said  most  noble  lord,  in  the  chapel  con- 
structed within  the  castle  of  Middelham,  provided  that  the  banns 
between  the  same  William  and  Elen  be  publicly  uttered  for  three 
solemn  days,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Church,  if  there  be  no  canonical 
obstacle,  and  prejudice  be  not  generated  thereby  to  the  parish 
church  of  Middelham. 

153.  14 57,  20  Aug.  Beverley.  Delivery  viva  voce  by  the  vicar- 


1 Vicar  of  Hornby  (no.  4). 


2 See  Y.A xxv,  204. 
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general,  at  the  mandate  of  the  archdeacon,  of  the  pres,  to  the 
vicarage  of  the  church  of  Brygham,  to  sir  Miles  Thorp  the  presentee 
in  the  same.1 

154.  1459-60  (sic),  6 Feb.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no. 
14,  etc. 

REGISTRUM  LITTERARUM,  ETC.,  VENERABILIS  VIRI 
MAGISTRI  JOHANNIS  ARUNDELL  IN  MEDICINIS  DOC- 
TORIS  ARCHIDIACONI  RICHMONDIE  INCEPTUM  VLTIMO 
DIE  MENSIS  OCTOBRIS  A.D.  MILLESIMO  CCCCmo  QUIN- 
QUAGESIMO  SEPTIMO  QUO  DIE  DICTUS  DOMINUS  ARCHI- 
DIACONUS  ADMISSUS  EST  AD  DICTUM  ARCHIDIACONA- 
TUM  MAGISTRO  JOHANNE  SAXTON,  ETC.,  SCRIBA  ET 
REGISTRARS. 

155.  I457>  I9  Nov.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  12,  etc., 
for  a year. 

156.  1457,  3 Dec.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no  131. 

157.  1457,  22  Dec.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  128. 

158.  1457,  23  Dec.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Richard  Carnaby, 
clerk,  to  the  church  of  Egremond,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  William 
Tayntrell,  clerk,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary's,  York.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  Richard 
Raskell  of  Mulcastre,2  chaplain.  Obedience.  The  rector  paid  5 
marks  for  first-fruits. 

159.  1457-8,  24  Jan.  Mandate  as  no.  70,  etc. 

160.  1457-8,  20  Jan.  Will  of  sir  Ralph  Fyz  Randall,  kt. 
Printed  in  Richmondshire  Wills  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  4.  In  1.  5 read 
sepiliendum. 

The  last  clause  of  the  will  is  omitted  in  the  printed  text : ‘ Resi- 
duum vero  omnium  bonorum  meorum  non  legatorum,  debitis  meis 
et  exequiis  plenarie  persolutis,  do  et  lego  Elizabethe  uxori  mee,  et 
predictam  Elizabetham  constituo  et  ordino  meam  executricem. 
Hiis  testibus:  Johanne  Louther,  rectore  ecclesie  de  Spenyngthorn, 
Roberto  Menirolle,  Roberto  Danby.  Dat.  die  et  anno  supradictis. 

Memorandum  of  proof  of  the  above  will  before  the  vicar-general 
in  York  Minster  on  31  Jan.,  when  order  was  given  to  sir  John 
Lowther,  rector  of  the  church  of  Spenyngthorn,  to  commit  ad- 
ministration to  the  executrix  above  named;  with  certificate  of  the 
said  rector  in  pursuance  of  the  same. 

161.  1457-8,  6 Feb.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  14,  etc. 

1 Cf.  no.  122. 


2 Muncaster. 
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162.  1457-8,  16  Feb.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  83,  etc. 

163.  Same  date.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no.  2,  etc. 

164.  1457-8,  1 7 Feb.  Mandate  as  no.  34,  etc.,  addressed  to 
rectors,  etc.,  in  the  deaneries  of  Boroughbridge,  Catterick,  and 
Richmond. 

165.  1457-8,  6 March.  York.  Commission  from  the  vicar- 
general  to  master  John  Worsley,  official,1  to  make  inquisition  in 
the  parish  church  of  Richmond  touching  the  right  of  patronage 
of  the  church  of  Melsamby,  to  which  Robert  Wymbyssh,  Dec.Bac., 
has  been  presented  by  Alesia,  lady  Lovell,  Deyncourt,  and  Grey  of 
Rotherfeld.2 

Same  date.  Letters  of  proxy,  made  in  the  scriptoria  (sic)  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  notoriously 
situate  within  the  close  of  the  same  church,  appointing  John  Arches- 
lawe,  chaplain,  and  Robert  Barneby,  literate,  proctors  of  the  said 
Robert  Wymbyssh  in  this  matter,  in  the  presence  of  William  Wester- 
dale,  chaplain,  Richard  Latoner,  literate,  and  master  John  Saxton, 
clerk,  notary  public,  scribe,  and  registrar  of  the  acts  of  the  arch- 
deacon. 

166.  1457,  1 Oct.  Will  of  John  Edlyngton,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Kyrkeby  Ravenswath.  Printed  in  Richmondshire  Wills, 
p.  2.  The  following  corrections  and  additions  should  be  made  in 
the  printed  text. 

1.  7.  Read  sepiliendum. 

1.  10.  For  monachorum  read  monasterii. 

1.  28.  For  Testamentum  (sic) : read  vestimentum. 


1. 

3. 

Read  auream,  ii 

portipheria  parva 

1. 

4- 

For  vnam  read  vnum. 

) > 

deauratam  read  deauratum. 

1. 

6. 

} f 

quadrigenta 

,,  quadraginta. 

1. 

10. 

?} 

persolvit 

,,  persolverit. 

1. 

18. 

yy 

immediate 

,,  inmediate. 

1. 

37- 

y y 

Allwent 

,,  Alwent. 

1 See  introduction.  He  had  col- 
lation of  a prebend  in  St.  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Angels,  9 Dec.,  1458,  which 
he  exchanged  with  William  Betson, 
13  Nov.,  1468,  for  Kynaston  preb.  in 
the  church  of  Wolverhampton  (Reg. 
W.  Booth,  fo.  45;  Reg.  G.  Neville, 
fo.  3). 

2 Alice,  elder  daughter  of  sir  John 
Deyncourt  by  Joan,  daughter  and 
heir  of  sir  Robert  Grey  of  Rotherfield. 
Her  first  husband,  sir  William  Lovell, 


known  as  lord  Lovell  of  Titchmarsh, 
married  her  about  1423,  and  died  13 
June,  1455.  The  death  of  her 
brother  William  in  1422  without 
issue  gave  her  and  her  sister  the 
joint  inheritance  to  the  baronies  of 
Deyncourt  and  Grey.  She  became 
sole  heiress  by  the  death  of  her  sister 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Ralph,  lord 
Cromwell,  in  1455,  and  died  herself 
on  10  Feb.,  1473-4. 
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p.  3.  1.  41.  For  impignorata  read  impignerata. 

1.  42.  ,,  sit  ,,  fuerit. 

1.  44.  ,,  coopertoria  ,,  cooportoria. 

p.  4.  1.  12.  After  Langton  add  clericum. 

York,  chapter  house,  20  March.  Certificate  of  proof  of  the 
above  will  before  Richard,  the  dean.1  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  York,  with  grant  of  administration  to  the  executors. 

x458,  25  March.  Approval  of  proof  of  will,  etc.,  by  the  com- 
missary of  the  archdeacon. 

167.  [fo.  35d].  1458,  21  April.  Memorandum  of  return  and  ex- 
hibition before  the  vicar-general  of  the  certificate  of  the  inquisition 
concerning  the  church  of  Melsamby  (see  no.  165).  The  certificate 
remains  in  the  archdeacon's  chancery.  After  exhibition  the  vicar- 
general  gave  orders  for  further  procedure,  in  the  presence  of  Guy 
Vincent,  literate,  William  Westerdale,  clerk,  and  master  John 
Saxton,  clerk,  notary  public. 

Institution  of  master  John  Clere  to  the  church  of  Melsamby, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  master  John  Laton,  at  the  pres,  of  the 
noble  lady  Alesia,  lady  Lovell,  Deyncourt  and  Grey  of  Rother- 
feld.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  master  Ralph  Hewyk, 
Dec.Bac.,  sir  John  Danby,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Middelton  Tyas, 
and  Guy  Vincent,  literate.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  with 
John  Muton  of  Rypon,  in  £10,  payable  at  the  terms  specified  in  the 
bond. 

168.  [fo.  36].  1458,  21  April.  York.  CollationJwT  devoluto  by 
lapse,2  of  the  free  chapel  of  Westwitton  to  sir  John  Brown,  chaplain. 
Admitted  in  the  person  of  Guy  Vincent,  literate. 

169.  1458,  20  May.  YYrk.  Institution  of  sir  Robert  Pynk- 
eney,  chaplain,3  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Kyrkeby  Fleteham, 
vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  William  Sele,  at  the  pres,  of  brother 
Robert  Botyll,  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  the  dean  of 
Richmund  and  sir  John  Milnerson,  chaplain.  Obedience.  Bond 
by  the  vicar,  with  Edmund  Mosse,  citizen  and  ‘ bower’  of  York,  in 
1005.,  payable  at  the  terms  specified  in  the  bond. 

170.  1458,  30  May.  York.  Institution  of  John  Browmpton, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Jorevall,4  to  the  free 

1 Richard  Andrew,  dean  from  borough  was  no  bar  to  his  holding 

I45I_2  I477-  this  sinecure. 

2 Apparently  William  Scrope  (see  3 See  nos.  107,  116. 

no.  93)  had  resigned;  but  his  ad-  4 The  material  for  compiling  a 

mission  to  the  church  of  Golds-  complete  list  of  the  abbots  of  Jer- 
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chapel  or  rectory  of  West  Wytton,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John 
Browne,  at  the  pres,  of  Thomas  Maunge  and  John  de  la  Buttere, 
feoffees  of  Thomas,  lord  lez  Scrop  and  of  Massham.  Admitted 
in  the  person  of  Guy  Vincent,  gent.  Mandate  for  induction, 
directed  to  the  dean  of  Catterick.  Obedience.  The  rector  paid 
first-fruits  to  the  archdeacon’s  receiver  according  to  the  tax.  In 
margins  a hand,  and  the  words  c feofatores  presentarunt.’ 

171.  [fo.  36d].  1458,  13  July.  York.  Institution  of  dan  John 
Midilham,  monk  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,1  to  the  cell  of 
Lethom,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  prior,  and  the  chapter  of 
Durham.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  sir  Henry  Pylkyng- 
ton,  parish  chaplain  of  Lethom.  Obedience. 

172.  1458,  16  July.  Memorandum  of  mandate  in  the  usual 
form  on  behalf  of  the  questores  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus, 
Jerusalem,  for  a year. 

173.  1458,  18  Aug.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Roger  Lynton, 
chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Knaresburgh,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  sir  John  Brown,  at  the  pres,  of  master  William 
loly,  canon  of  the  church  of  York  and  prebendary  of  the  prebend 
of  Bitchell  cum  Knaresburgh.2  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to 
the  dean  of  Boroughbridge  and  to  sir  Richard  Warde,  parish  chap- 
lain of  Knaresburgh.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  vicar,  with  master 
John  Worsley,  the  commissary,  and  John  Westhorp,  parson  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  York,  in  6 marks. 

174.  [fo.  37].  1458,  31  Oct.  Certificate  of  master  Giles  Red- 
mayn,  Dec.Bac.,  rector  of  the  church  of  Bentham,3  and  Edmund 
Suth worth,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Bolton  and  dean  of  Kendale  and 
Lounesdale,  in  answer  to  commission  from  the  vicar-general,  dated 
York,  24  Oct.,  to  enquire  concerning  the  right  of  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Warton,  to  which  James  Laurence,  esq.,  has  presented 
Robert  Flemmyng,  clerk,4  The  inquisition  was  held  on  31  Oct.  in 


vaulx,  as  in  the  case  of  all  Cistercian 
abbeys,  is  extremely  imperfect.  John 
Brompton,  who  received  benediction 
in  1436,  was  still  abbot  in  1464 
( V.C.H . Yorks.,  iii,  142).  But  the 
abbot  mentioned  in  1456  in  this 
register  (no.  138)  was  called  Robert, 
which  may  possibly  be  a clerical 
error,  but  in  any  case  raises  a doubt 
with  regard  to  the  existing  list.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  lapse  of  pre- 
sentation earlier  in  this  year  (no.  168), 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  secular  clerks  who  were  ready 


to  accept  this  free  chapel,  a not  very 
valuable  sinecure. 

1 See  the  list  of  monks  of  Durham 
in  1437-8  in  Surtees  Soc.,  cxxvii, 
225. 

2 Admitted  toKnaresborough  preb. 
28  April,  1428  (Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  4d), 
which  he  held  until  his  death  before 
30  Jan.,  1460-1  (Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo. 
5 id).  He  was  also  prebendary  of 
Bedminster  in  Salisbury  from  18  Dec., 
1452,  to  7 Nov.,  1460  (Jones,  Fasti., 
p.  361). 

3 Bolton-le-Sands. 

4 See  introduction, 
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the  church  of  Warton  before  sirs  Richard  Garth,  William  Hodelston, 
Roger  Couper,  and  Henry  Hefeld,  rectors  of  the  churches  of  Halton, 
Wityngton,  Tatham,  and  Heseham,  John  Bryan,  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Kirkeby  in  Lounesdale,  John  Folefate,  John  Croft,  Richard 
Midilton,  Henry  Geesard,  John  Gybson,  John  Twysilton,  John 
Gyrsyngham,  and  Reynald  Locape,  chaplains,  William  Redmayn, 
Robert  Cansfeld,  Thomas  Osmondlawe,  Gilbert  Culwen,  John 
Cansfeld,  Robert  Weshton,  Miles  Hodilston,  and  Reynald  Whit- 
tyngton,  esqq.,  Richard  Newton,  Henry  Croft,  sen.,  John  Banes, 
Miles  Whittyngton,  Edmund  Myre,  Peter  Berwyk,  gents.,  Henry 
Heshton,  Henry  Croft,  jun.,  and  Gilbert  Claghton,  laymen.  They 
say  that  the  church  was  vacant  about  Michaelmas  by  the  res.  of 
master  George  Neville.  There  is  in  the  parish  a portion  of  land 
or  glebe  vulgarly  called  Salter  hate  or  Salter  acre,  on  which  the 
right  of  patronage  or  advowson  of  the  church  notoriously  depends, 
and  of  which  James  Laurence  of  Ashton  is  the  true  lord,  and  his 
ancestors  have  been  seised  of  it  from  time  immemorial.  He  is 
therefore  the  patron,  and  he  presented  last  time.  The  church  is 
taxed  at  40  marks.  He  has  presented  master  Robert  Flemmyng. 

175.  [fo.  37d].  1458,  22  Nov.  Memorandum  of  mandate  as  no. 
12,  etc.,  for  a year. 

175a.  1458,  26  Nov.  Institution  by  the  archbishop  of  master 
Robert  Flemmyng,  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  to  the 
church  of  Warton,  at  the  pres,  of  James  Lawrence.  Mandate 
for  induction,  directed  to  the  archdeacon  and  his  vicar-general. 
The  institution  was  made  virtute  appellacionis} 

176.  1458,  8 Dec.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John  Haryngton, 
chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Aldyngham,  vacant  by  the  res.  of 
sir  Thomas  Nicholl,  at  the  pres,  of  William,  lord  Bonvill,  and 
Philip  Courtenay,  knights,  Robert  Danby,  late  serjeant  at  law, 
Nicholas  Girlyngton,  Ralph  and  Robert  Hill,  and  Roger  Bethom, 
feoffees,  together  with  John,  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,1 2  Edward 
Hulle  and  Thomas  Strikland,  knights,  William  Stafford  and  Thomas 
Bethom,  esquires,  John  Hill,  Peter  Stukelay,  and  Thomas  Eskdale, 
clerks,  and  Thomas  Musgrave,  now  deceased,  of  the  manor  of 
Aldyngham  and  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church,  to  the  use  of 
William,  Lord  Haryngton.3  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  sir 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  136. 

2 John  Stafford,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1443-1452. 

3 William  Haryngton,  lord  Haryng- 
ton, whose  feoffees  are  mentioned 
here,  died  in  March,  1457-8.  His 


brother’s  widow,  Elizabeth  Courte- 
nay, had  married  William,  lord  Bon- 
ville  of  Chewton,  whose  name  occurs 
first  in  the  list,  and  who  was  killed 
at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  in 
1461.  Their  son,  William  Bonville, 
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William  Colton,  parish  chaplain  of  Aldyngham.  Obedience.  Bond 
by  the,  rector,  with  John  Kay  and  Nicholas  Brereton,  citizens  of 
York. 

1760.  1458-9,  16  March.  Commission  from  the  archbishop  to 
Robert  Egremond,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Cokersand,  to  give 
the  veil  to  Emmote,  relict  of  Thomas  Haryngton,  kt.1 


HIC  INCIPIT  VACACIO  ARCHIDIACONATUS  RICHMONDIE 
PER  MUNUS  CONSECRACIONIS  VENERABILIS  PATRIS 
MAGISTRI  JOHANNIS  ARUNDELL  IN  EPISCOPUM  CICES- 
TRENSEM  VIDELICET  A VICESIMO  SECUNDO  DIE  MENSIS 
MARTII  A.D.  MILLESIMO  CCCCmo  QUINQUAGESIMO  OCTAVO 
USQUE . . 

177.  1458-9,  22  March.  Scroby.  Appointment  by  William, 
archbishop  of  York,  of  master  William  Langton,  the  vicar-general, 
as  keeper  of  the  spirituality  of  the  archdeaconry  during  the  vacancy. 
Preceeded  by  the  clause  ‘ Cum  omnis  et  omnimoda  jurisdiccio 
spiritualis  et  ecclesiastica  que  ad  archidiaconatum  Richmondie 
pertinuit  eodem  archidiaconatu  pleno  ipso  archidiaconatu  vacante 
ad  nos  tarn  de  jure  quam  de  consuetudine  legitime  prescripta  et 
antiquitus  observata  pertinere  dinoscatur.’ 

17 7«.  Same  date.  The  same  appointment  is  entered  in  the 
archbishop’s  register,  together  with  the  appointment  of  master 
John  Worsley,  LL.B.,  as  official-general.2 

178.  1459,  5 April.  York.  Institution  of  dan  William  Yorke, 
canon  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha  by  Richmond,  to  the  vicarage 
of  the  church  of  Eseby,  vacant  by  the  death  of  dan  Robert 
Durham,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Agatha’s. 
Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  Hugh  Walker,  parish  chaplain 
of  Richmond.  Obedience. 

179.  [fo.  38d].  1459,  5 May.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Roland 
Meburn,  priest,  to  the  church  of  Wyclyff:,  vacant  by  the  res. 
of  master  John  Shirwodd,  at  the  pre.  of  the  honest  man  John 
Wyclyff,  esq.  Mandate  for  induction,  directed  to  the  vicar  of 
the  church  of  Gillyng.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  with 
John  Rokeby  of  York,  clerk,  and  Thomas  Palmes,  citizen  and 


married  Elizabeth  Haryngton,  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  lord  Haryngton, 
and  had  by  her  William  Bonville, 
styled  lord  Haryngton,  who  married 
Katherine  Neville,  a daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was 
slain  at  Wakefield  in  1460.  The  two 


peerages  of  Haryngton  and  Bonville 
were  united  in  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  this  marriage,  Cicely 
Bonville,  afterwards  marchioness  of 
Dorset. 

1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  136. 

2 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  137. 
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‘ girdeler  ’ of  York,  to  Seth  Worseley,  esq.,  in  io  marks,  payable  at 
Michaelmas. 

180.  1459,  15  May.  York.  Institution  of  dan  Thomas  Hexham, 
monk  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,1  to  the  cell  of  Lethum, 
at  the  pres,  of  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Durham.  Mandate  for 
induction  directed  to  Henry  Pyklyngton  (sic),  parish  chaplain  of 
Lethum.  Obedience. 

REGISTRUM  LITTERARUM,  ETC.,  MAGISTRI  JOHANNIS 
BOTHE  IN  LEGIBUS  LICENTIATI  ARCHIDIACONI  RICH- 
MONDIE  INCEPTUM  VICESIMO  SEPTIMO  DIE  MENSIS 
MAII  A.D.  MILLESIMO  CCCCmo  QUINQUAGESIMO  NONO 
QUO  DIE  DICTUS  DOMINUS  ARCHIDIACONUS  ADMISSUS 
FUIT  AD  ARCHIDIACONATUM  PREDICTUM  MAGISTRO 
JOHANNE  SAXTON  CLERICO  EBOR.  DIOCESIS  NOTARIO 
PUBLICO  DICTI  DOMINI  ARCHIDIACONI  ET IPSIUS  VICARII 
GENERALIS  ACTORUM  SCRIBA  ET  REGISTRARS. 

181.  [fo.  39].  1459,  30  May.  Mandate  as  nos.  100,  120. 

181a.  1459,  1 July.  Licence  from  the  vicar-general  to  William 

lord  Harington  and  Katharine  his  wife  to  have  masses  celebrated 
in  their  oratory,  during  pleasure.2 

182.  1459,  26  July.  Mandate  as  nos.  128,  157. 

183.  1459,  9 Aug.  Mandate  as  no.  172. 

184.  1459,  12  Oct.  Mandate  as  no.  83,  etc. 

185.  1459,  24  Oct.  Mandate  as  no.  12,  etc. 

186.  1459,  26  Nov.  York.  Licence  to  Robert  Danby,  one  of 
the  king’s  justices  of  the  common  bench,  to  have  John  Salveyn, 
son  and  heir  of  sir  John  Salveyn,  kt.,  deceased,  married  to  his 
daughter  Marjory  in  the  chapel  within  his  manor  of  Thorp  Pirrowe, 
in  the  parish  of  Well,  provided  that  banns,  etc. 

186a.  1459,  4 Dec.  Commission  to  John,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Fountains,  to  give  the  veil  to  Joan,  widow  of  Ralph  Pullan.3 

186b.  1459-60,  12  Jan.  Licence  to  sir  Richard  Cliderow, 
priest,  parish  chaplain  of  Bolton  in  Wenslowdale,  to  solemnise 
marriage  between  John  Ireland  and  Joan  Joneson  of  Bolton  in  the 
chapel  of  Bolton,  the  banns  to  be  called  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wenslow.4 

187.  [fo.  39d.]  1460,  6 May.  Mandate  as  no.  2,  etc. 

1 See  note  in  Surtees  Soc.,  3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  138c!. 

cxxvii,  224.  4 Ibid.  Cliderow  was  rector  of 

2 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  403d.  See  Wensley  in  1468  (nos.  272,  309). 
note  3 on  p.  124. 
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188.  1460,  5 May.  York.  Institution  of  sir  William  Belynge- 
ham,  priest,  to  the  church  or  chapel  of  Gresmere,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  sir  George  Plumpton,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  rector 
of  Thorneton  in  Lounesdale  and  sir  John  Sheles,  chaplain.  Obedi- 
ence. Bond  by  the  rector,  with  unnamed  citizens  of  York,  in  £ 20 . 

188a.  1460,  8 June.  Letters  testimonial  to  the  effect  that  the 
archbishop  has  created  Henry  Nyghtyngale  of  Richmond  a hermit, 
and  that  the  said  Henry  has  received  the  vow  from  John,  bishop 
of  the  Isles,  the  archbishop’s  suffragan.1 

188b,  1460,  27  July.  Mandate  from  the  archbishop  to  Richard, 
bishop  of  Dromore,2  to  reconcile  the  church  and  cemetery  of  Pikall.3 

189.  1460,  9 Aug.  Mandate  as  nos.  172,  183. 

190.  1460,  10  Sept.  Institution  of  sir  William  Orme,  chaplain, 
to  the  perpetual  chantry  founded  in  the  chapel  of  Scotton,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  sir  John  Clynt,  at  the  pres,  of  Margaret,  duchess 
of  Somerset.4  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  dean  of 
Boroughbridge. 

190a.  1460,  27  Oct.  Licence  to  the  rector  of  the  church  of 
Bentham  to  have  his  cemetery  reconciled  by  any  catholic  bishop, 
on  account  of  bloodshed.6 

191.  [fo.  40.]  1460,  18  Nov.  Mandate  as  no.  12,  etc. 

191a.  1460,  15  Dec.  Mandate  from  the  archbishop  to  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Sodor,6  to  reconcile  the  church  and  cemetery  of  Garstang, 
polluted  by  bloodshed.7 

192.  1460-1,  16  Jan.  Licence  to  John  Wawton,  esq.,  and 
Margaret  his  wife  to  have  divine  service  celebrated  by  a fit  chaplain 
or  chaplains  in  an  honest  oratory  within  their  dwelling-place  any- 
where within  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond.8 

193.  1460-1,  6 March.  York.  Institution  of  William  Pudsay, 
clerk,  to  the  church  of  Croft,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  John  Marchall, 
at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  i39d,  cf. 
no.  115a.  The  identity  of  John, 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  is  uncertain ; 
but  he  may  be  John  ' Hectoris,’  who 
was  appointed  to  the  see  1 Oct., 
1441.  See  Dowden,  The  Bishops  of 
Scotland,  p.  289. 

2 Richard  Mesin  or  Mysyn,  a 
Carmelite.  See  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac., 
p.  206,  and  Reg.  Corpus  Christi 
Guild.  York  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  62. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  140.  Pikall  = 

Pickhill. 


4 Margaret,  daughter  of  sir  John 
Beauchamp  of  Bletsoe,  was  widow  of 
John  Beaufort,  first  duke  of  Somer- 
set, her  second  husband,  and  was 
mother  of  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond  and  mother  of  Henry  VII. 
Her  first  husband  was  sir  Oliver  St. 
John. 

5 Ibid.,  fo.  i4od. 

6 Thomas  Kirkham,  abbot  of  Vale 
Royal:  see  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.,  p.  213. 

7 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  141. 

8 See  no.  205. 
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Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  vicar  of  the  church  of  Gillyng. 
Bond  by  the  rector,  with  William  Welles,  citizen  and  ‘ vinter  ’ of 
York,  in  £20,  payable  at  the  terms  specified. 

Testimonial  by  the  vicar-general  of  induction,  apparently  on 
20  April,  1460. 

193a.  1460-1,  1 7 March.  Letters  dimissory  for  William  Bony- 
faunt  of  Kirkby-in-Kendall.1 

194.  [fo.  4od.]  1461,  9 May.  Mandate  as  no.  2,  etc. 

195.  1461,  15  May.  York.  Institution  of  sir  William  Holme, 
chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Eversham,2  vacant  by 
the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Barwyk,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Mandate  for  induction 
directed  to  sir  John  Bryan,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Kirkeby-in- 
Lounesdale.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  vicar  in  10  marks,  payable 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter. 

196.  1461,  8 Aug.  York.  Institution  of  brother  Robert  Eller- 
ton,  priest,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Rokeby,  vacant  by  the 
res.  of  brother  Thomas  Dufton,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Eggleston.  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  rector  of  the 
church  of  Wyclyff.  Obedience. 

196a.  1461,  25  Nov.  Obedience  of  Lawrence,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Furness,  with  licence  to  him  to  receive  the  gift  of 
benediction.3 

197.  1461,  18  Dec.  Mandate  as  no.  70,  etc. 

198.  [fo.  41.]  1461,  15  Dec.  Licence  to  the  honourable  woman 
lady  Fyzrandall,  to  have  divine  service  celebrated  in  an  honest 
oratory  within  the  manors  of  Swanby  and  Rokesby4  in  the  parish 
of  Pykhall,  for  a year. 

199.  1461-2,  21  Jan.  York.  Institution  of  brother  Henry 
Rayne,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Mart  on,  to  the  church  of  Patryk- 
brompton,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John  Cartmele,  at  the  pres, 
of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  The  benefice  is  wont 
and  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  seculars  and  in  no  wise  by 
regulars.5  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  parish  chaplain 
of  Patrikbrompton. 

200.  1461-2,  13  Feb.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Bynks, 
chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Pykall,  vacant  by  the 

1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  2iod.  4 Swainby  and  Roxby. 

2 See  introduction  for  the  ordina-  5 The  pres,  of  an  Augustinian 

tion  of  the  vicarage  of  Heversham  prior  to  this  valuable  living  by  the 
in  1460.  The  institution  of  Thomas  Benedictine  patrons  is  a curious 
Barwyk  is  not  recorded.  incident. 

3 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  4o8d. 
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res.  of  sir  Thomas  Menythorp,  at  the  pres,  of  the  master  and  brethren 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  York.  Mandate  for  induction 
directed  to  sir  William  Newton,  chaplain,  celebrating  in  the  church 
of  (a  name,  illegible,  inserted  above  Wath,  cancelled).  Obedience. 

201.  [fo.  4id.]  1461-2,  6 Feb.  Mandate  as  no.  14,  etc. 

201a.  1462,  2 Sept.  York.  Obedience  of  John,  abbot  of  the 

monastery  of  Caldra,  with  licence  to  him  to  receive  the  gift  of 
benediction.1 

202.  1462,  20  Sept.  Mandate  as  no.  172,  etc. 

202a.  1462,  13  Oct.  Licence  to  Roger  Bethome  of  Bethome 
and  Isabel  his  wife  to  have  divine  service  celebrated  in  their  oratory, 
during  pleasure.2 

203.  1462,  27  Oct.  Memorandum  of  the  exhibition  before  the 
vicar-general  by  Richard  Benevell,  proctor  of  master  Robert 
Flemyng,  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  of  the  revocation 
of  any  proxy  or  proxies  made  by  the  said  master  Robert  to  Thomas 
Curwen  of  Lancaster,  in  the  form  of  a public  instrument  under  the 
sign  and  name  of  John  Pakyngton,  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  notary 
public.3 

204.  1462,  5 Nov.  Institution  of  brother  Thomas  Galleway, 
priest,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Qwyxlay,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  brother  John  Schafftow,  at  the  pres,  of  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  house  of  St.  Robert  by  Knaresburgh.  Mandate 
for  induction  directed  to  the  dean  of  Boroughbridge.  Obedience. 
Bond  by  the  vicar  in  5 marks. 

205.  1462-3,  17  Jan.  Licence  to  John  Wawton  of  Clyff,  gent., 
to  have  divine  service  celebrated  in  his  chapel  within  the  manor 
of  Clyff,  for  a year.4 

206.  [fo.  42.]  1462-3,  6 Feb.  Mandate  as  no.  14,  etc. 

207.  1462-3,  9 March.  York.  Certificate  of  the  vicar-general, 
in  answer  to  commission  from  John,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field,5 to  effect  the  exchange  between  master  William  Eure,  rector 
of  the  church  of  Wem,  dio.  Cov.  and  Lich.,6  and  master  Lawrence 
Roche,  rector  of  the  church  of  Wyrkyngton. 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  144c!. 

2 Ibid.,  fo.  214. 

3 This  document  signifies  merely 
the  substitution  of  one  proctor  for 
another. 

4 Cf.  no.  192. 

5 John  Hals,  bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  1459-1490. 

6 See  no.  302  for  the  attempt  to 
present  Eure  to  Bedale  in  1477.  He 


was  a son  of  sir  William  Eure  (d.  1467) 
and  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry,  third 
lord  Fitzhugh.  Clay,  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Peerages,  p.  55,  notes  some 
of  his  benefices,  in  addition  to  which 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  exchanged 
the  church  of  Brompton-in-Pickering- 
Lythe  in  1460  for  the  precentorship 
of  York  (Reg.  W.  Booth,  ft.  53d,  54). 
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Institution  of  master  William  Eure,  S.T.B.,  to  the  church  of 
Wyrkyngton,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  master  Lawrence  Roche,  Dec. 
Bac.,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 
Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  Hugh  Kay,  chaplain.  Obedience. 
Bond  by  master  Lawrence  Roche,  rector  of  the  church  of  Wem, 
and  Miles  Grenebank,  citizen  and  saddler  of  York,  in  £10,  payable 
at  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Institution  of  master  Lawrence  Roche,  LL.B.,  to  the  church  of 
Wem,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  master  William  Eure,  S.T.B.,  at  the 
pres,  of  Ralph,  lord  of  Graystok  and  Wem.1 

208.  1463,  30  April.  Licence  to  the  honourable  woman,  dame 
Joan,  relict  of  Christopher  Boynton,  esq.,  late  deceased,  to  have 
masses  celebrated  submissa  voce  in  the  presence  of  her  children  and 
household  by  a fit  chaplain  or  chaplains,  in  a chapel  or  oratory  or 
any  other  honest  and  decent  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archdeacon,  for  a year.2 

209.  1463,  19  May.  York.  Institution  of  master  Robert  Bar- 
ford,  clerk,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Burton-in- Kendale, 
at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York.  Admitted 
in  the  person  of  master  John  Saxton,  chamberlain  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  York.3  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  dean  of 
Kendale  and  Lounesdale,  and  to  sir  James  Dawson,  parish  chaplain 
of  Burton.  Obedience. 

210.  [fo.  43.]  1463,  8 June.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Richard 
Bolton,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Goldesburgh,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  master  William  Scrope  of  honest  memory,  at  the  pres,  of 
the  honest  man  Thomas  Goldesburgh,  esq.  Mandate  for  induction 
directed  to  sir  Henry  Wilkynson,  chaplain,  of  Goldesburgh.  Obedi- 
ence. Bond  by  the  rector,  with  sir  John  Burton,  rector  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  in  Mikilgate,  York. 

211.  1463,  18  June.  York.  Institution  of  sir  William  Hoghton, 
chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  upon  Wyre 
in  Aumondernes,  vacant  by  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Waynewright, 
at  the  pres,  of  the  warden  and  brethren  of  the  new  college  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  at  Batelfeld  by  Shrewsbury. 

212.  1463,  25  June.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John  Coghill,  chap- 
lain, to  the  perpetual  chantry  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in 

1 Ralph,  seventh  lord  Greystock,  William,  fourth  lord  Fitzhugh,  was 
succeeded  1436,  died  1487.  His  Eure’s  cousin  german, 
sister  Eleanor,  widow  of  sir  Ralph  2 The  Boyntons  were  of  Sedbury 
Eure,  killed  at  Towton  in  1461,  was  in  the  parish  of  Gilling.  Cf.  no.  131b. 

sister-in-law  of  William  Eure;  and  3 The  archdeacon’s  registrar:  see 
his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  introduction. 
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the  church  of  Alverton  Mauleverer,  founded  and  ordained  for  the 
souls  of  John  Mauleverer,  kt.,  of  honest  memory  and  his  ancestors, 
at  the  pres,  of  the  honourable  man  John  Mauleverer,  esq.  Mandate 
for  induction  directed  to  the  parish  chaplain  of  Alverton  Mauleverer. 

212a.  1463,  3 Oct.  Licence  to  Thomas  Laburn  of  Warton, 
esq.,  and  Agnes  his  wife  to  have  masses  celebrated  in  their  oratory.1 

212b.  Same  date.  Similar  licence  to  sir  Edward  Bethum, 
kt.,  and  Joan  his  wife.2 

213.  1463,  18  Oct.  Mandate  as  no.  12,  etc. 

214.  1463-4,  13  Jan.  Memorandum  of  licence  to  the  noble 
man  Robert  Danby,  kt.,  justice  of  our  lord  the  king,  to  have  the 
marriage  between  Thomas,  son  of  Richard  Danby  of  Yafford,  and 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  Forster  of  Alkeland,3  solemnised  in  the 
oratory  in  the  manor  of  Thorp  Pirrowe,  in  the  parish  of  Welle. 

215.  1463-4,  6 Feb.  Mandate  as  no.  14,  etc. 

216.  1463-4,  29  Feb.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Christopher 
Persones,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Botell,  vacant  by  the  res.  of 
master  John  Stubbes,  at  the  pres,  of  John,  the  abbot,  and  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary's,  York.  Mandate  for  induction  left  unfinished. 

217.  1463-4,  8 March.  Institution  of  sir  George  Yveson,  chap- 
lain, to  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Millom,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  sir  Adam  Arwom,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary  of  Fournes.  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  deans  of 
Coupland  and  Fournes.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  vicar,  with 
— Pannall  of  York,  ‘ bower,'  in  40s.,  payable  at  Michaelmas. 

218.  [fo.  44.]  1463-4,  20  March.  York.  Institution  of  sir  John 
Battison,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Tatham,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  sir  Roger  Cowper,  at  the  pres,  of  the  venerable  woman,  dame 
Elizabeth  Haryngton,  sometime  the  wife  of  Thomas  Haryngton, 
late  kt.,  deceased.4 

219.  1464,  23  April.  Mandate  as  no.  2,  etc. 

220.  1464,  3 May.  Mandate  as  no.  70,  etc. 

221.  1464,  28  May.  Memorandum  that  Thomas  Taliour  and 
William  Clowbek  of  Gillyng  sued  out  letters  dimissory  in  the  usual 
form. 

22 ia.  1464,  17  June.  Southwell.  Obedience  of  brother  John 
Whalley,  abbot  elect  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Caldre.5 


1 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  219c!. 

2 Ibid.,  fo.  214. 

3 Auckland. 

4 Sir  Thomas  Haryngton  of  Horn- 
by, who  had  been  killed  at  Wakefield, 
where  his  son  sir  John  also  perished 

(V.C.H.  Lancs.,  viii,  194).  It  may 


be  noted  that  William,  lord  Bonvilie 
of  Chewton,  whose  son  married  the 
heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  Haryng- 
ton, and  his  grandson  William,  lord 
Flaryngton  (see  no.  181a)  also  fell  at 
Wakefield. 

6 Reg.  W.  Booth,  fo.  146. 
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222.  1464,  23  Aug.  Certificate  of  the  vicar-general,  in  answer 
to  commission  from  master  John  Sendale,  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  York  and  vicar-general  of  William,  archbishop  of  York, 
to  effect  the  exchange  between  sir  John  Godeyere,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Newton  Kyme,  and  sir  Thomas  Melburn,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Danby-upon-Wysk. 

Institution  of  sir  John  Godeyere,  chaplain,  to  the  church  of 
Danby-upon-Wysk,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  Thomas  Melburn,  at 
the  pres,  of  the  noble  lord  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury  and  lord  of  Monthermer.  Mandate  for  induction  directed 
to  the  dean  of  Richmond.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  sir 
Thomas  Melburn,  and  an  unnamed  parson  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  York,  and  sir  William  Farneham,  chaplain,  in  £20,  payable  at 
Michaelmas. 

Institution  of  sir  Thomas  Melburn  to  the  church  of  Newton 
Kyme,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  sir  John  Goodyere,  at  the  pres,  of  the 
king. 

223.  [fo.  44d.]  1464,  18  Oct.  Mandate  as  no.  12,  etc. 

224.  1464-5,  6 Feb.  Mandate  as  no.  14,  etc. 

225.  1465,  14  May.  Mandate  as  no.  172,  etc. 

226.  Same  date.  Mandate  as  nos.  131,  156. 

227.  1465,  21  May.  Licence  to  Conan  Aske  of  Aske,  esq.,  to 
have  masses  celebrated  voce  submissa  by  a fit  chaplain  in  his  manor 
of  Aske,  for  a year. 

228.  1465,  n.d.  Institution  of  sir  Oliver  Bland,  chaplain,  to 
the  church  of  Richemond,  vacant  by  the  res.  (unfinished).1 

229.  [fo.  45.]  1465,  25  May.  York.  Institution  of  dan  William 
Cuthberte,  monk  of  the  house  or  priory  of  Durham,  to  the  cell  of 
Lethum,  at  the  pres,  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham.  Ad- 
mitted in  the  person  of  master  William  Laybron,  LL.B.  Obedience. 
Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  parish  chaplain  of  Lethum. 

230.  1465,  20  May.  York.  Institution  of  sir  Oliver  Bland, 
chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Richemond,  vacant  by  the  res.  of  master 
Robert  Mason,  LL.D.,  at  the  pres,  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
St.  Mary’s,  York.  Mandate  for  induction  directed  to  the  parish 
chaplain  of  Richmond.  Obedience.  Bond  by  the  rector,  with  sir 
John  Knapton  and  sir  Christopher  Burgh,  in  £6. 

231.  1465,  8 June.  York.  Institution  of  sir  William  Herison, 
chaplain,  to  the  church  of  Thorneton  Watlous,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  sir  Nicholas  Bewe,  at  the  pres,  of  Thomas,  lord  Lescrop.  Man- 
date for  induction  directed  to  the  parish  chaplain  of  Watlous. 
Obedience. 


1 See  no.  230. 
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THE  BLACKTOFT  REGISTERS. 

Lamentable  as  the  catastrophe  at  Blacktoft  was,  by  which  all 
the  registers  of  the  parish  except  one— the  duplicate  marriage  register 
from  1837  onwards — were  destroyed  by  a fire,  probably  due  to  a 
defect  in  the  heating  apparatus,  which  was  under  repair,  it  does 
teach  us  certain  lessons.  Firstly,  the  advisability  of  the  periodical 
testing  of  the  heating  and  electrical  installations  in  our  churches 
by  competent  agents  of  the  insurance  offices,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Crossley  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Societies  at  York  in  Oct.,  1929.  Secondly,  the  urgent  need 
for  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  registers  and  their  custody  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  which  power  was  given  by  the 
recent  Parish  Registers  and  Parochial  Records  Measure,  1929. 
Lastly,  the  advantage  of  having  the  registers  of  a parish  printed 
at  as  early  a date  as  possible.  Fortunately  the  registers  of  this 
parish  from  the  commencement  down  to  1812  had  been  printed 
by  the  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society.  But  the  entries  from  1813 
to  1836  are  irretrievably  lost,  except  in-so-far  as  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  the  Bishop’s  transcripts  for  those  years. 

INDEX  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORDS. 

A Committee  representing  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  London  Survey 
Committee,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
has  been  formed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  compiling  a central 
card  index  of  prints,  drawings,  and  other  architectural  records.  It 
is  felt  that  this  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  engaged  upon 
the  repair  of  old  buildings,  to  writers  of  architectural,  archaeological 
or  topographical  works,  and  to  students  generally. 

If  it  should  meet  with  success  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would 
be  developed  to  include  some  means  of  storing  such  records  in  a 
central  and  safe  place,  should  they  be  loaned,  offered,  or  bequeathed. 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  Committee’s  work  to 
buildings  at  least  a century  old  and  to  those  of  England  only,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  parallel  action  will  be  undertaken  in  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

It  is  realised  that  an  immense  amount  of  such  records  are  in 
private  hands,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  the  Committee  if  owners 
would  give  particulars  of  their  collections  now,  for  with  this  know- 
vol.  xxx 
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ledge  the  Committee  will  be  better  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  scope  of  the  enterprise. 

A.  R.  Powys  (S.P.A.B.),  20,  Buckingham  Street,  W.C.2. 

HARDY’S  TREATISE  ON  HORSES. 

In  the  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  by  Clements  Markham 
(London,  1870),  it  is  stated  (p.  368):— 

“ He  composed  a short  treatise  ‘ touching  the  breeding  of 
horses.’  ” 

Note. — “ A Manuscript  copy  of  this  treatise  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Hailstone,  of  Horton  Hall,  in  the  handwriting  of  old  Mr. 
Hardy,  grandfather  of  the  late  Home  Secretary.” 

I should  be  grateful  if  anyone  could  inform  me  if  a copy  of 
this  “ treatise  ” is  in  existence.  The  Hailstone  manuscripts  were 
left  to  the  Minster,  but  the  Reverend  F.  Harrison  is  of  opinion 
that  this  particular  document  never  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Minster  library.  C.  M.  Prior, 

October  yth,  1930.  Adstock  Manor,  Bucks. 

NUN  MONKTON  PRIORY. 

Members  of  the  Society  will  remember  the  visit  paid  in  the  year 
1928  to  Nun  Monkton  Priory,  which  has  been  carefully  restored 
by  its  new  owner,  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitworth.  The  house  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Nidd.  Just  outside  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  boundary-wall  of  the  garden,  on  ground 
that  slopes  down  to  the  river  Ouse,  digging  has  revealed,  about 
two  leet  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  the  stone  foundations  of  an 
angle  tower,  with  portions  of  the  south  and  east  boundary  walls 
attached.  The  plan  of  the  tower  is  that  of  a large  arc  of  a circle. 
(See  illustration.)  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  37  inches,  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  ground  plan  15  feet,  and  the  inside  diameter 
13  feet  (these  are  approximate  measurements).  It  is  rare  to  find 
so  strong  a protection  in  the  case  of  so  small  a religious  community; 
there  is,  however,  abundant  space  for  landing  from  either  river  on 
the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  house.  Professor  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson  has  examined  the  foundations,  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
C.  R.  Peers  (the  latter  from  photographs)  agree  with  this  description 
and  interpretation  of  what  has  been  found.  Inside  the  circular 
wall  is  an  oblong  brick  structure,  the  sides  of  which  measure  5 feet 
and  3J  feet  respectively,  and  which  so  far  eludes  explanation.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Whitworth  for  his  kindness 
in  allowing  the  remains  to  be  examined  and  photographed. 

F.  Harrison. 
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THE  TEMPLARS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Martin 
(Chaplain  of  Ripon  Training  College). 

II.  A Century  and  a Half  of  Success  (1135-1291). 

There  can  be  little  local  history  of  the  Templars  during  the 
century  and  a half  of  their  glory.  Members  entered  the  Order  to 
take  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  consequently  their  active  life  was 
spent  beyond  the  seas.  In  England  the  close  association  of  the 
Order  and  the  Crown  gave  them  an  honourable  place  in  the  State. 
But  this  could  hardly  be  reflected  in  any  incident  in  the  more  remote 
houses.  Local  activities  were  concentrated  on  the  management  of 
the  adjacent  estates  and  on  the  periodical  collections  for  the  Crusades, 
which  were  hardly  more  popular  in  England  than  collections  for 
Foreign  Missions  to-day,  and  were  extracted  with  much  less  urbanity. 

Here  and  there  a scrap  of  information  lets  us  see  the  relations 
between  the  Templars  and  their  neighbours.  As  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  Templar  houses  were  not  regarded  with  much  favour 
by  the  local  authorities  in  their  vicinity.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire this  is  especially  evident,  no  doubt  because  it  was  in  those 
counties  that  the  most  extensive  Templar  holdings  were  situated, 
and  consequently  most  opportunity  for  friction  arose.  An  illumina- 
ting document  is  available  in  the  Inquisition  of  1274,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  discover  infringements  of  Royal  rights  which 
reduced  the  Crown  Revenues,  such  as  unlicensed  alienations  of  land, 
appropriations  of  warren,  or  supersession  of  the  King’s  Court  by 
extension  of  Manorial  Courts.1  The  Inquisitions  were  conducted  by 
local  questmen,  and  often  these  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a certain 
animus  against  the  religious  houses.  It  was  reported  that  in  Hart- 
hill  Hundred  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  oppressed  the  people 
by  their  privileges  and  powers  of  citation,2  that  in  Barkston  Hundred 
several  individuals  had  withdrawn  their  geld  from  the  Hundred  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Templars,3  while  others  in  the  same  Hundred 
had  recourse  to  the  Courts  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  de- 
priving the  Hundred  of  their  services  in  watch,  assize,  and  quest.4 
In  B ulmer  Hundred  the  Templars  and  other  religious  had  abused 
their  privileges  by  taking  felons  and  robbers  into  their  liberties 

1 The  reports  are  contained  in  the  2 Rot.  Hund.,  i,  104. 

Hundred  Rolls,  printed  by  the  Record  3 Ibid.,  i,  no. 

Commission,  2 vols.,  1812-16.  4 Ibid.,  i,  no. 
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and  preventing  the  royal  officers  from  making  arrests.1  At  Wester- 
dale  they  ignored  the  Royal  Courts  altogether.2  Such  extension  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Templars  must  have  been  notorious. 
Another  example  is  reported  in  Pickering  Hundred  in  1284,  in 
which  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Canons  of  Sempringham  were  also 
involved,3  and  in  the  following  year  the  practice  of  transferring 
cases  from  the  King’s  Courts  to  those  of  the  Templars  or  Hospitallers 
was  prohibited  by  statute.4 

Reports  of  illegal  transfer  of  land  are  even  more  frequent.  In 
1274  the  quest  reports  that  at  Newsom,  Halton,  and  Colton,  in 
Skyrack  Hundred,  the  Templars  had  appropriated  rights  of  warren, 
a royal  privilege5 ; that  at  Mickley,  in  the  same  Hundred,  they  had 
thirty  years  before  appropriated  three  bovates  of  land6;  that  at 
Willardby  in  Dickering  Hundred  they  had  withdrawn  fourpence 
from  the  Fines  of  the  Hundred7;  that  they  held  with  no  visible 
authority  the  Castle  Mills  at  York,  once  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  worth  annually  ten  marks  three  shillings.8  The  last  is  an 
example  of  the  carelessness  or  prejudice  of  the  quest,  for  it  is  known 
that  these  Mills  had  been  given  to  the  Templars  by  Royal  Charter. 
In  Strafforth  Hundred  the  Templars  held  without  warrant,  or  with 
no  producible  warrant,  lands  at  Hooton  Pagnell,  Bolton,  Osterfield, 
and  Halton,  and  no  less  than  five  carucates  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cowton9  (Gilling  Hundred),  while  at  Yarm  (Langbargh  Hundred) 
they  continued  to  hold  two  bovates  of  John  le  Poer’s  fee,  after  the 
whole  fee  had  been  escheated  to  the  Crown  for  le  Poer’s  felony.10 

Similar  complaints  continued  to  be  made.  There  are  many  in 
Kirkby’s  Inquest  of  1284.  In  Harthill  Hundred  very  large  holdings 
at  Horne  ?,  at  North  Cave,  at  Hotham,  and  at  Seaton  Ross,  are  said 
to  be  of  unknown  warrant,  and  to  the  last  two  there  is  added  the 
comment  that  the  King’s  dues  are  thus  lost.11  Other  examples  of 
holding  by  the  Templars  without  warrant  were  reported  at  Walburn 
in  Hang  Hundred12  and  at  Yarn  wick  in  Halikeld  Hundred.13  The 
illegality  in  these  acquisitions  was  probably  only  technical,  as  no 


1 Rot.  Hund.,  i,  117.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  example  of  the  very  common 
charge  brought  against  the  Templars 
of  extending  their  own  privileges  to 
their  tenants.  Cf.  Reg.  Pap.  Alex. 
IV,  no.  1321. 

2 Ibid.,  i,  129. 

3 Feudal  Aids,  vi,  83  (P.R.  Ser.). 

4 Stat.  Westm.,  ii,  cap.  43.  13 

Ed.  I. 

5 Rot.  Hund.,  i,  105. 

6 Ibid.,  i,  106. 


7 Ibid.,  i,  114. 

8 Ibid.,  i,  119. 

9 Ibid.,  i,  109,  122.  The  land  at 
Osterfield  or  Austerfield  was  probably 
that  given  by  Idonea  de  Vipont. 
Dugdale,  vi,  81 8b. 

10  Ibid.,  i,  121. 

11  Unde  rex  perdit  sectam  et 
wardam.  Kirkby’s  Inquest  (Sur- 
tees), p.  85.  Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  82,  84. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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doubt  the  alienation  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  in 
chief.  The  Templars  evidently  aimed  consistently  at  rounding  off 
their  estates  by  small  additions  of  adjacent  land.  After  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  (1279)  they  frequently  obtained  license  to  hold  in 
mortmain  and  continued  to  do  so  right  up  to  1305.1 

The  business  acumen  and  financial  capacity  of  the  Templars 
were  probably  their  most  important  contribution  to  their  age. 
Their  financial  transactions  do  not  enter  into  our  subject,  except 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  key  to  the  principles  upon 
which  they  managed  their  estates.  Year  by  year  a small  number 
of  Templars  occupied  each  provincial  house  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  adjacent  property,  employing  for  the  purpose  the  labour  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  devotion  of  the  provincial  houses  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace  is  seen  in  the  entire  absence  of  arms  in  the  very 
complete  inventories  of  property  made  in  1308. 

We  may,  in  this  connection,  enquire — thinking  of  the  county  of 
York  in  particular — what  class  of  men  these  Templars  were,  where 
they  came  from,  and  how  long  they  remained  in  any  one  house. 
The  available  information  is  supplied  by  the  members  themselves 
in  the  evidence  they  gave  after  the  arrest.  One  caution  is  needed. 
After  1291,  when  the  Holy  Land  was  evacuated,  the  condition  of 
the  Templars  was  abnormal.  In  a sense  their  trade  was  gone. 
More  of  them  would  therefore  be  at  home  than  usual.  On  the  other 
hand  they  did  not  themselves  regard  their  work  as  ended,  for  new 
members  were  accepted  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  arrest.  Thomas 
de  Ludham  was  admitted  at  Ewell  only  eleven  days  before  he  was 
arrested,2  and  of  some  hundred  Templars  in  Cyprus  in  1310  the 
majority  had  become  members  within  the  preceding  ten  years.3 

The  Order  consisted  of  three  classes  of  members — knights, 
servitors,  and  chaplains.  All  took  the  same  vows  and  followed  the 
same  rule.  The  difference  between  knights  and  servitors  was 
primarily  one  of  birth,  but  there  is  a common  opinion,  which  is 
perhaps  correct,  that  their  functions  also  differed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  knights  alone  formed  the  fighting  force.  The  servitors 
were  present  in  the  held,  but  their  work  lay  with  the  commissariat 
and  the  innumerable  subsidiary  details  of  campaigning.  At  home 
they  carried  on  the  administration  of  the  estates.  They  formed 
by  far  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  Order.  In  the  British 
Isles,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  there  are  traceable  about  135  members. 

1 Cf.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1301-1307,  3 Schottmuller,  Untergang  des 

pp.  134,  301,  360,  etc.  Tempter  or  dens.  Berlin,  1887,  ii,  165 

2 Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii,  344.  sqq. 
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Of  these,  eleven  were  priests  and  only  six  knights.1  The  proportion 
of  knights  in  England  is  lower  than  in  France,  but  not  abnormally 
so.  Five-sixths  of  the  Order  were  servitors,  sometimes  called 
sergeants.  The  higher  offices,  like  that  of  Master  of  the  Temple 
in  England,  were  confined  to  knights,  but  servitors  were  frequently 
heads  of  provincial  houses.2  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  all  the 
Yorkshire  houses  were  in  charge  of  servitors  except  Westerdale, 
where  apparently  the  chaplain,  Stephen  de  Radnage,  was  also 
preceptor.  The  preceptor  of  Yorkshire,  William  de  Grafton,  may 
have  been  a knight,  for  he  received  a subsistence  of  sixpence  a day 

instead  of  the  usual  fourpence,  as  well  as  the  service  of  a personal 
attendant.3 

It  is  cleai  that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  recruiting  for  the 
Order.  The  numbers  were  maintained  to  the  end.  New  members 
were  usually  admitted  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple  in  England 
at  the  annual  chapter  held  in  turn  at  one  provincial  house  after 
another.  From  the  history  of  their  admissions,  given  in  evidence 
by  the  members,  it  would  appear  that  these  chapters  were  held 
regularly  once  a year  up  to  1295.4  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
Order  s life  there  seems  to  have  been  such  a multiplication  of 
chapters  as  no  correction  will  reduce  to  once  a year.  Between 
1302  and  1306  members  declared  that  they  had  been  admitted  at 
Getyng,  Shepley  (Sussex),  London,  Balsall,  Bruer,  Eaxfleet,  Ewell, 
Sandford,  Dynesley,  Combe,  Wilbraham,  Lydley,  Upledon,  and 
Ribston.  Irregularities  had  certainly  occurred.  Members  had 
been  admitted  privately  by  the  Master  in  his  cell  without  any 
meeting  of  the  chapter.5 

There  were  chapter  meetings  in  Yorkshire  under  the  Master, 
Robert  de  Tortaville,  about  1290  at  Ribston,6  under  the  Master, 
Guido  de  Forest,  about  1292  at  Faxfleet,7  under  Brian  le  Jay  at 
some  date  between  1296  and  1298  at  Newsom.8  Under  William 


1 Perkins  (. Amer . Hist.  Rev.,  xv, 
255)  estimates  the  total  at  144, 
knights  20,  priests  16,  but  he  was 
influenced  possibly  by  an  incorrect 
assumption  that  preceptors  were 
usually  knights.  Only  six  are  desig- 
nated “ miles  ” in  the  proceedings  in 
the  British  Isles. 

2 For  examples  of  servitors  being 

heads  of  houses  outside  the  British 

Isles  see  Linke,  Papsstum  und  Unter- 

gang  des  Tempter  or  dens.  Munster, 

1907,  ii,  354,  356.  Michelet,  Prods 

des  Templiers,  i,  394,  428,  447,  474, 

488,  et  scepe. 


3 Perkins  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxiv, 
440. 

4 It  is  not  difficult  with  the  help  of 
slight  corrections  to  draw  up  a list  of 
the  places  where  the  annual  chapter 
met  between  1275  and  1295. 

6 E.g.,  at  Balsall,  Wilkins,  ii,  343, 
345- 

6 Ibid.,  p.  372. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Evidence  given  in  Scotland  by 
William  de  Middleton.  Ibid.,  p. 
380.  He  gives  the  year  as  1302  and 
the  Master  as  Brian  le  Jay.  But 
Brian  le  Jay  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  in  1298. 
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de  la  More  there  were  admissions  in  1299  and  x3o6  at  Ribston  and 
in  1303  at  Faxfleet.1  In  addition  one  member  was  admitted  in  1292 
at  Foulbridge  by  Thomas  de  Thoulouse,  Grand  Preceptor  of  York- 
shire,2 and  another  at  Faxfleet  in  1299  by  special  mandate  of  Brian 
le  Jay.3  This  admission  was  carried  out  presumably  by  the  Pre- 
ceptor of  Yorkshire  after  the  death  of  Brian  le  Jay. 

How  exactly  men  were  attracted  to  the  Order  is  obscure.  The 
evidence  of  the  names  implies  that  newcomers  were  admitted  to 
membership  at  the  houses  in  their  own  vicinity.  Those  recorded  as 
being  admitted  in  Yorkshire  houses  all  bear  Yorkshire  names  or 
names  from  the  adjacent  counties  for  which  Yorkshire  was  the 
centre.  Thus  we  And  among  the  Yorkshire  admissions  the  ob- 
viously local  names  of  William  de  Pocklington,  Hugo  de  Tadcaster, 
Henry  d£  Kirby,  Michael  de  Sowerby,  John  de  Ebberston,  William 
de  Thorp,  William  de  Middleton,  while  Richard  de  Keswick,  ad- 
mitted at  Faxfleet  about  1291,  must  have  come  from  Cumberland, 
and  William  de  Chouneby,  admitted  at  Ribston,  is  described  as 
belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  only  neutral  name  occur- 
ring among  the  Yorkshire  admissions  is  that  of  Thomas  le  Chamber- 
lain.4  The  subsequent  association  of  a particular  member  with  a 
particular  house  was  purely  accidental.  Membership  was  member- 
ship of  the  Order  and  not  of  a particular  house  of  the  Order.  Mem- 
bers probably  proceeded  overseas  soon  after  they  had  been  admitted. 
When  they  returned  they  might  be  placed  anywhere.  Consequently 
we  find  many  who  clearly  originated  in  the  North  of  England  were 
arrested  in  Southern  houses.  William  de  Thorp,  admitted  at  Foul- 
bridge,  was  at  Wilbraham,  Thomas  le  Chamberlain,  admitted  at 
Faxfleet,  was  at  Upledon,  Hugo  de  Tadcaster,  admitted  at  Faxfleet, 
was  at  Deneye  in  Cambridgeshire,  William  de  Pocklington,  ad- 
mitted at  Ribston,  was  at  Garwy  in  Herefordshire,  William  de 
Chouneby,  admitted  at  Ribston,  was  in  Ireland,  and  William  de 
Middleton,  a native  of  Newcastle  admitted  at  Ribston,  was  in 
Scotland.5 

Similarly  many  of  the  members  arrested  in  Yorkshire  belonged 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  William  de  Grafton  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  London,  William  de  la  Fenne  at  Shepley  in  Sussex,  Thomas 
de  Stanford  in  Cyprus,  Ralph  de  Roston  in  Sicily,  Stephen  de 
Radnage  in  London,  Thomas  de  Belleby  at  Rockley,  and  Henry  de 

1 Ibid.,  pp.  377,  372  (error  in  4 Ibid.,  pp.  335,  341,  344,  372-3, 

dating),  344,  335.  377,  381. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  341.  6 Ibid.,  pp.  347,  336,  344,  377, 

3 Ibid.,  p.  373.  381. 
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Craven  at  Bistleham.1  In  fact,  comparatively  few  of  those  arrested 
in  Yorkshire  or  alleged  to  be  at  large  there  bear  local  names. 

III.  Arrest  and  Examination  of  the  Yorkshire  Templars. 

In  1291  the  Crusaders  were  finally  driven  out  of  Palestine. 
The  Templars  withdrew  to  Cyprus  and  eventually  the  majority  of 
them  returned  to  their  own  countries.  For  sixteen  years  they 
continued  to  exist  without  a definite  occupation.  The  individual 
members  moved  from  one  Preceptory  to  another.  Walter  de 
Clifton,  who  became  a member  in  1300,  spent  a year  each  at  Aslake- 
by  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Rockley  in  Wilts.,  and  in  London,  three 
years  at  Temple  Newsom,  and  three  years  at  Blancrodok  in  Mid- 
lothian. Some,  including  the  Master,  Brian  le  Jay,  marched  with 
the  English  forces  into  Scotland  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
(1298).  The  existence  of  the  Order  was  felt  to  be  something  of  a 
danger,  and  schemes  were  put  forward  suggesting  that  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  might  be  united  into  something  between  a police 
force  for  the  East  and  a school  of  Oriental  Studies.  At  last  the 
King  of  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  induced  the  Pope  to  connive  at 
the  arrest  of  every  member  of  the  Order  of  Templars  on  a series 
of  charges  of  heresy  and  moral  abuses.  The  charges  were  roughly: 
(1)  Denial  of  Christ  and  insults  to  the  cross,  (2)  Obscene  mockery 
at  the  admission  ceremony,  (3)  Idolatry,  (4)  Personal  immorality, 
(5)  Heretical  abuses  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Eucharist  and 
Penance.2 

The  arrest  was  carried  out  in  France  on  13  October,  1307.  A 
Papal  Bull  called  upon  the  other  princes  of  Europe  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  French  King.  In  England,  Edward  II  was  slow 
to  obey,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Philip  the  Fair  was  his  father-in-law. 
Eventually  the  English  Templars  were  arrested  in  January,  1308. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  follow  the  proceedings  only  in  Yorkshire.  On 
15  December,  1307,  the  King  issued  a writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire, Sir  John  de  Crepping  (and  in  similar  terms  to  the  other 
Sheriffs),  requiring  him  to  provide  twenty-four  men  at  York  on 
Sunday,  7 January,  for  a purpose  thereafter  to  be  disclosed.3  The 
number  is  double  that  of  any  other  county,  no  doubt  because  the 
Sheriff  of  York  had  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  North.  The  writ 
of  arrest  followed,  dated  20  December.  The  arrest  was  duly  made 

1 Wilkins,  ii,  p.  372.  3 Rymer,  Foedera,  iii,  43  (Ed.  of 

2 On  the  charges  see  Martin,  E.  J.,  1706). 

The  Trial  of  the  Templars.  London, 

1928. 
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on  8 January,  1308.  On  the  back  of  the  writ  of  arrest  the  names 
of  those  taken  is  endorsed1: 

Will,  de  Grafton,  capital,  prec.  com.  Ebor. 

Will  del  ffen.  prec.  de  ffaxflet. 

Ricus  de  Ryston.  capellanus  ibm. 

Thos  Tyeth.  claviger  ibm. 

Roger  de  Hugunde.  perendinans  ibm. 

Ricus  de  Keswik.  prec.  de  Ribstan. 

Ricus  de  Brakearp.  claviger  ibm. 

Henr.  de  Craven,  perendinans  ibm. 

Johes  de  Walpole,  prec.  de  Couton. 

Henricus  de  Kerby.  claviger  ibm. 

Roger  de  Thresk.  perendinans  ibm. 

Godefridus  de  Arcubus.  prec.  de  Newsom. 

Raimundus  de  Rypon.  claviger  ibm. 

Thos  de  Stainford.  perendinans  ibm. 

Ivo  de  Etton.  prec.  de  Hirst. 

Adam  de  Crak.  claviger  ibm. 

Robert  de  Langton.  prec.  de  Withele. 

Stephanus  de  Radnache.  preceptor  de  Westerdale. 

Thos  de  Belleby.  prec.  de  Penhill. 

Ricus  de  Hales,  prec.  de  Foulbrigg. 

Of  these  twenty  no  more  is  heard  of  Thomas  Tyeth,  Richard  de 
Brakearp,  Adam  de  Crake,  and  Richard  de  Hales.  They  did  not 
appear  for  examination.  It  must  be  surmised  that  in  the  time 
intervening  before  the  examination  they  died  or  fled.  It  is  less 
likely  that  they  fled,  for  they  do  not  appear  among  the  names  of 
fugitives  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  later  proceedings. 

Simultaneously  with  the  arrest,  inventories  were  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Sheriff  of  the  live  stock  and  movables  at  the  following  places : 
manor  of  Ailerthorpe,  Penhill,  Brampton,  chapel  at  York,  Newsom, 
Whitley,  Etton,  Westerdale,  Wetherby,  and  Sicklinghall,  Copman- 
thorpe,  Faxfleet,  Foulbridge  with  Allerston  and  Wydale,  Ribston, 
Cowton,  Hirst.2  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  inventories  is 
that  apart  from  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements  there 
was  little  of  value  in  any  of  the  houses.  Vestments  in  the  chapels, 


1 Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson  has  been 

good  enought  to  search  for  the  writ 
in  the  P.R.O.,  but  finds  that  it  has 
been  misplaced  in  a rearrangement 
of  the  Miscellanea  K.R.  The  list  is 
given  from  a transcript  printed  by 
Chetwynd-Stapleton  in  Y.A.J.,  x. 


432.  The  old  ref.  in  P.R.O.  was 
Anc.  Misc.  Q.R.,  175/33. 

2 The  inventories  are  all  in 
P.R.O.  formerly  under  ref.  Q.R.  178. 
That  of  Hirst  has  been  printed  in 
Y.A.J.,  x,  433  sqq. 
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valued  from  io/-  to  20/-,  are  the  highest  items.  The  furniture  is 
meagre  and  poor.  There  are  no  arms  and  very  little  money.  The 
food  in  the  larders  is  the  usual  salted  mutton  and  bacon.  Some- 
times there  is  salt  fish,  herrings,  stockfish,  and  cheese,  and  occasion- 
ally a little  beef.  There  is  hardly  any  wine.  Evidence  of  luxury 
is  markedly  absent.  Inquisitions  of  the  lands  and  churches  were 
made  later  in  1308.  The  total  value  of  the  Yorkshire  property  was 
appraised  by  the  questmen  at  £5 87  45.  9 d.  per  annum.  It  actually 
proved  to  be  worth  much  more,  bringing  to  the  King  annually  an 
average  of  £1,130  18s.  nd.1 

For  eighteen  months  the  prisoners  remained  in  the  custody  of 
the  Sheriffs.  In  Yorkshire  this  meant  that  they  were  to  all  intents 
free.  Towards  the  end  of  1309  the  Sheriffs  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
Lancaster,  Derby,  Salop,  Stafford.,  and  Nottingham  were  required 
by  writ  issued  after  an  Order  in  Council,  to  deliver  their  prisoners 
to  the  Constable  of  York  Castle.2  On  13  September,  1309,  safe 
conduct  was  granted  to  the  Inquisitors  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
examine  the  Templars.  They  were  Deodatus,  Abbot  of  Lagny,  and 
Sicard  de  Vaur,  Canon  of  Narbonne.3  As  assessors  there  were 
nominated  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Chi- 
chester, and  Orleans,  and  Guy  de  Vichy  of  the  diocese  of  London. 
The  Inquisitors  were  to  sit  at  London,  Lincoln,  and  York.  The 
Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln  were  requested  by  the  King  to  be 
present  at  the  Enquiry  in  their  respective  dioceses.4  On  14  Sep- 
tember the  Constable  of  York  Castle  was  ordered  to  take  the  pri- 
soners into  custody.5  On  14  December  the  Sheriffs  were  called 
upon  to  arrest  all  Templars  still  at  large.6  Meanwhile  the  Examina- 
tion had  opened  at  London.  On  12  March,  1310,  the  Sheriff  of 
York  was  warned  by  the  King  that  his  guard  of  the  prisoners  was 
so  lax  that  they  were  permitted  to  be  at  large  contrary  to  the  King’s 
orders  and  had  every  opportunity  of  taking  to  flight.7  There  are 
indications  that  they  had  never  been  delivered  at  York  Castle. 
William  de  Grafton  for  example  was  living  in  the  custody  of  Henry 
de  Percy  and  receiving  an  allowance  of  sixpence  a day  and  wages 
for  a boy  to  wait  on  him.8 

Having  sat  at  London  and  Lincoln,  the  Inquisitors  opened  the 


1 Perkins  in  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  xv, 
252  sqq.  The  Royal  income  was 
probably  swelled  artificially  by  the 
sale  of  stock. 

2 Rymer,  iii,  168,  174. 

3 Ibid.,  iii,  168.  Reg.  Greenfield. 


4  Rymer,  iii,  168. 

6  Ibid.,  iii,  174. 

6 Ibid.,  iii,  194. 

7 Ibid.,  iii,  203. 

8 Perkins  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxiv. 
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Enquiry  at  York  on  Monday,  28  April,  1310,  in  the  Archbishop’s 
room  in  the  Chapter  House.  Twenty-three  members  were  examined.1 
These  were  sixteen  of  the  original  twenty  arrested  and  seven  new 
names,  Michael  de  Sowerby,  priest  of  Thornton  in  Northumberland, 
Robert  de  Cavill,  Henry  de  Rockley,  Geoffrey  de  Wilton,  Walter 
de  Gadsby,  Roger  de  Sheffield,  and  John  de  Ebberston.2  Notaries 
attended  to  record  the  proceedings,  but  otherwise  the  examination 
was  in  private. 

Many  of  the  members  examined  were  of  long  standing.  William 
de  Grafton  had  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  Order,  Thomas  de 
Stanford  thirty,  Ralph  de  Roston  twenty-three.  Minor  irregularities 
in  the  reception  ceremony  were  admitted  by  some.  William  de 
Grafton  and  Stephen  de  Radnage  had  been  received  into  the  Order 
in  the  Master’s  cell  at  London,  but  this  may  have  been  a recognized 
practice,  for  a period  of  seventeen  years  separated  these  two  recep- 
tions and  they  were  performed  by  different  Masters.  William  de 
la  Fenne  said  that  he  had  been  received  by  the  Master  Guido  de 
Forest  at  Shepley  in  Sussex  in  his  dormitory.  All  the  actual  charges 
were  definitely  denied,  with  one  exception.  Thomas  de  Stanford 
made  a statement  on  the  exercise  of  absolution  by  the  lay  officers. 
This  witness,  who  had  been  admitted  a Templar  in  Cyprus  thirty 
years  before  by  the  Grand  Master  William  de  Beaujeu,3  said  that 
lay  officers  could  absolve  in  chapter  from  the  seven  mortal  sins 
and  impose  penance;  no  further  confession  to  a priest  was  needed 
unless  the  lay  officer  ordered  it.  Other  English  and  Irish  members 
(though  no  other  examined  at  York)  gave  similar  evidence.  This 
was  the  one  charge  that  may  be  accepted  as  definitely  established 
in  the  English  examinations.  Lea  has  suggested4  that  the  practice 
is  a survival  of  the  old  custom  of  confession  by  a religious  to  the 
Head  of  his  house,  who  might  be  a layman.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  sacramental  confession  in  the  13th  century,  confession 
in  chapter  was  restricted  to  breaches  of  the  Rule  of  the  Order. 
The  Preceptor  in  Chapter  still  used  a formula  of  absolution,  accord- 
ing to  some  witnesses  the  regular  Absolvo  te ; this  was  misunderstood 
by  ignorant  members  as  being  an  absolution  for  all  sin,  confessed 
or  unconfessed.  In  any  case  the  Pope  gave  considerable  license  to 
the  Templars,  for  their  chaplains  were  specifically  authorized  to  ab- 
solve any  brother  (presumably  even  for  sins  usually  reserved  for 

1 Wilkins,  ii,  371  sqq.  3 An  obvious  correction  of  Bement 

2 Wilkins,  loc.  cit.  I identify  in  Wilkins'  text. 

Thomas  de  Streche  in  this  list  with  4 The  Absolution  Formula  of  the 

Roger  (or  Thomas)  de  Thresk  in  the  Templars  in  Amer.  Soc.  Ch.  Hist.,  v, 
original  writ.  37-58. 
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Papal  judgment)  and  to  give  any  dispensations.  Further,  they 
were  directed  that  if  they  wished  they  might  take  the  advice  of 
such  lay  members  in  the  house  as  were  literate.1 

The  Enquiry  conducted  by  the  Inquisitors  was  not  a trial  of 
the  Templars.  It  was  an  investigation  to  collect  evidence  which 
would  justify  the  Pope  in  suppressing  the  Order.  The  Enquiry  at 
York,  like  all  the  Enquiries  in  the  British  Isles,  failed  to  produce 
such  evidence.  This  does  not  establish  the  innocence  of  the  Order, 
for  it  was  plain  from  the  outset  that  in  England  both  Crown  and 
Church  intended  to  give  as  little  encouragement  to  the  Enquiry  as 
they  could,  consistently  with  their  obedience  to  the  Pope. 

Normally  the  Enquiry  would  have  been  conducted  “ under 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  a euphemistic  phrase  which  means  the  applica- 
tion of  torture  to  the  witnesses.  Torture  was  forbidden  by  the 
English  Common  Law.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Inquisitors 
and  by  the  Pope  to  get  torture  used.  It  is  not  actually  reported 
that  they  were  ever  successful,  but  there  is  a possibility  that  torture 
was  applied  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  in  London.  It  is  certain 
that  no  torture  was  used  at  York,2  though  the  Crown,  on  18  August, 
1310,  issued  orders  to  the  Sheriff  of  York  to  deliver  the  Templars 
to  the  Archbishop’s  Vicar  General,  Robert  de  Pickering,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  Ecclesiastical  Law.3 

The  York  Enquiry  closed  on  4 May,  1310.  Meanwhile  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  William  Greenfield,  had  been  apprised  of  the 
situation.  Late  in  1307  or  early  in  1308  he  had  received  from  the 
King  of  France  a letter  urging  his  co-operation.  He  had  also  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  under  date  of  12  August,  1308,  the  Bull, 
Faciens  misericordiam ,4  denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  Templars. 
Still  later  came  the  Papal  mandate  nominating  the  members  of 
the  Inquisitorial  Commission.  Greenfield  was  not  favourably 
impressed,  for  on  26  September  he  replied  to  the  Pope  that  he 
could  not  himself  act  as  a member  of  the  Commission  in  the  Southern 
province,  nor  could  he  allow  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Chichester 
to  sit  in  the  province  of  York.5  He  wrote,  however,  to  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  suggesting  that  they  might  meet  privately  on  2 July, 
1310,  to  discuss  the  matter.  On  n March,  1310,  Greenfield  sum- 
moned a Provincial  Council.  The  Council  met  at  York  on  20  May.6 


1 Reg.  Honorius  IV,  no.  625.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  this 
license  coincides  with  the  period  of 
the  alleged  corruption  of  the  Temp- 
lars. I summarize  Lea’s  opinion 
without  endorsing  it. 

2 Chr.  Walter  de  Hemingburgli 


(ed.  Hamilton,  London,  1848)  ii,  287. 

3 Rymer,  iii,  274. 

4 In  Dixon  and  Raine,  Fasti 
Eboracenses,  incorrectly  dated  1309. 

5 Reg.  Greenfield. 

6 Chr.  Hemingburgh,  ii,  278,  gives 
the  date  as  11  May. 
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There  were  present  the  Archbishop,  John  de  Halucton,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  Thomas  de  Daltown,  Bishop  of  Whithorn  or  Galloway. 
Anthony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  absent  ill,  and  he  died  at  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  1311,  without  attending  the  Council.1 

The  Archbishop  circulated  in  the  Council  the  Papal  Bull,  Faciens 
misericordiam,  the  citation  to  the  Council  of  Vienne,  and  a report 
of  the  Enquiry  of  the  Papal  Inquisition  as  far  as  it  concerned 
York.  This  was  to  the  effect:  (1)  That  Templars  examined  at 
York  confessed  that  lay  officers  of  the  Order  could  and  did  give 
absolution  in  Chapter  with  penance.  Was  this  sufficient  to  make 
them  guilty  of  heresy  ? (2)  That  they  confessed  that  they  were 

full  members  of  the  Order  immediately  after  admission  and  took 
oath  never  to  leave  without  consent  from  lawful  authority.  Was 
this  erroneous,  and  if  so,  was  it  equivalent  to  heresy  ? (3)  That  they 

confessed  that  none  but  members  might  be  present  at  admissions 
to  the  Order,  and  that  the  mode  of  admission  was  a secret  of  the 
Chapter  which  might  not  be  revealed  outside.  Was  this  lawful  or 
not,  and  did  it  provoke  suspicion  that  the  mode  of  admission  in- 
volved heresy  ? (4)  That  on  the  other  hand  many  members  affirmed 

the  contrary,  denying  that  any  lay  officer  could  absolve  or  impose 
penance.  Did  their  declaration  nullify  the  confessions  of  a con- 
trary purport  ? (5)  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  Pope  had 

warned  them  that  many  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Order  had 
voluntarily  confessed  before  him  to  denial  of  Christ  and  the  other 
graver  charges.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  those  examined  at  York 
had  admitted  that  they  believed  the  same  ceremonies  of  reception 
were  used  everywhere,  were  these  members  then  so  gravely  suspect 
that  they  ought  to  be  anathematized  unless  they  would  purge  them- 
selves according  to  law  ? Or  were  they  to  be  considered  excluded 
from  purgation  because  of  the  strength  of  the  presumption  against 
them  ? If  admissible  to  purgation,  by  whom  could  they  do  so  ? 
(6)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  refused  to  make  confession 
when  torture  had  not  been  used,  were  they  to  be  submitted  to 
torture,  although  torture  had  never  been  heard  of  within  the  realm 

of  England  ? If  they  were  submitted  to  torture,  should  lay  or 

• * 

clerical  agents  be  employed  to  apply  it  ? If  no  competent  torturer 
could  be  found  in  England,  were  foreign  agents  to  be  introduced,  in 
order  that  the  bishops  might  be  acquitted  of  every  shadow  of 
negligence  ?2  (7)  On  any  of  the  points  raised  would  it  be  advisable 

to  consult  the  Pope  ?3 

1 Ibid.,  ii,  285.  valeat  imputari.  A quaint  sidelight 

2 Ut  pralatis  nulla  negligentia  on  episcopal  ethics. 

3  Chr.  Hemingb.,  ii,  286-288. 
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The  Council  adjourned  forthwith.  It  would  seem  to  have 
found  the  meat  too  heavy  for  immediate  digestion.  On  i June, 
1310,  Henry  de  Botelsford,  the  Archbishop’s  penancer,  and  John 
de  Hemingburgh,  Dean  of  Christianity  of  York,  were  commissioned 
by  Greenfield  to  hear  the  confessions  of  Templars  in  York  Castle 
and  see  if  any  further  evidence  could  be  extracted.1  On  20  June 
servants  and  retainers  of  the  Order  were  examined  by  a Commis- 
sion from  the  Archbishop  at  Ribston,  Wetherby,  Newsom,  Hirst, 
Faxfleet,  Whitley,  Foulbridge,  Westerdale,  Penhill,  and  Cowton.2 
No  information  was  obtained  either  by  confessors  or  by  commis- 
sioners. 

External  witnesses  from  the  North  were  examined  in  London 
by  the  Inquisitors  in  the  early  months  of  1311.  They  proffered 
some  information  grotesque  enough  to  make  even  the  original 
charges  seem  commonplace.  John  de  Nassington,  Master  of  Arts 
of  the  diocese  of  York,  had  been  told  by  two  secular  knights  that 
at  Temple  Hirst  members  of  the  Order  worshipped  a calf.  Sir 
John  de  Ure,  a Yorkshire  secular  knight,  related  that  William  de  la 
Fenne,  preceptor  of  Westerdale,3  had  shown  his  wife  a book  in 
which  was  a paper  containing  heretical  statements,  such  as  that 
Christ  was  not  son  of  God  nor  born  of  a Virgin,  but  was  conceived 
by  the  wife  of  Joseph  like  all  other  men,  William  de  la  Forde, 
Rector  of  Crofton  (near  Wakefield),  reported  that  an  Augustinian 
Canon,  William  de  Reyburn,  had  heard  the  confession  of  a Templar, 
Patrick  de  Ripon.  The  Templar  had  confessed  that  under  oath  of 
secrecy  he  had  been  ordered  at  his  reception  into  the  Order  to  deny 
God  and  Christ,  to  spit  on  the  cross,  to  turn  his  back  to  the  Crucified 
and  kiss  an  image  of  a calf  which  stood  over  the  Altar.  Witness 
had  also  heard  from  his  brother  that  Templars  were  guilty  of  sodomy. 
Robert  de  Oteringham,  a Friar  Minor,  had  heard  a chaplain  of  the 
Order  at  Ribston  say,  “ The  devil  burn  you  ! ” He  had  also  seen 
at  Ribston  the  altar  cross  fallen  down  and  dirty.  He  had  protested 
at  the  irreverence.  A Templar  had  replied,  “ Let  the  cross  lie  and 
mind  your  own  business.”  Another  friar,  Adam  de  Heton,  who 
from  his  name  was  probably  a Yorkshireman,  said  that  when  he 
was  a youth,  boys  in  the  street  used  to  say,  “ Beware  of  the  kiss 
of  the  Templars.”  A Minorite  of  Salisbury  said  that  he  had  been 
told  by  an  old  renegade  Templar  that  in  England  there  were  four 
mysterious  heads  belonging  to  the  Order,  one  of  which  was  beyond 

1 Reg.  Greenfield.  Faxfleet.  He  was  in  custody,  but  no 

2 Ibid.  attempt  was  made  to  cross-examine 

3 William  de  la  Fenne  was  pre-  him  on  this  information, 
ceptor  not  of  Westerdale  but  of 
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the  Humber  (presumably  at  Faxfleet).  He  could  not  give  the 
name  of  his  informant  because  he  believed  he  went  under  an  alias.1 
Another  friar  knew  of  a woman  in  York  who  on  looking  over  the 
dirty  linen  of  a Templar  failed  to  find  the  drawers  and  eventually 
recovered  them  from  the  latrines,  when  she  noticed  they  had  a cross 
worked  in  the  seat.2 

Obviously  such  evidence  could  not  impress.  The  Templars  in 
York  were  apparently  not  even  yet  seriously  treated  as  prisoners, 
for  a letter  from  the  King  to  the  Sheriff  of  York,  dated  4 January, 
1311,  repeats  the  warning  of  the  previous  March.3 

On  Monday,  24  May,  1311,  the  Provincial  Council  of  York  re- 
assembled. A letter  from  the  Pope  was  read  which  declared  the 
guilt  of  the  Templars  and  denounced  excommunication  against 
any  who  should  attempt  to  protect  them.4  This  was  received  with 
astonishment.  A long  discussion  ensued  on  which  of  three  conclu- 
sions the  Council  should  adopt,  (a)  condemnation,  ( b ) acquittal, 
(c)  reference  to  the  Papal  Court.  The  difficulty  was  felt  to  be  that 
though  guilt  was  not  proved,  an  element  of  suspicion  hung  over 
the  Order,  and  this  the  Examination  had  failed  to  remove.  Finally 
it  was  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  this  Greenfield  was 
authorized  to  do  at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 

Several  adjournments  took  place  and  the  Archbishop  ceased  to 
attend.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  Robert  de  Pickering,  the  Arch- 
bishop’s Vicar-General,  informed  the  Council  by  episcopal  letters 
received  from  London  that  two  Templars5  there  had  confessed  to 
the  most  serious  of  the  charges.  The  Council  discussed  again  at 
length  whether  the  charge  of  heresy  was  now  proved  against  the 
Order.  It  was  resolved  at  last  that  each  Templar  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  following  statement  in  public:  1 brother  R. 
acknowledge  that  I am  gravely  defamed  by  the  articles  contained 
in  the  Bull  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  inasmuch  as  I am  not  able 
to  purge  myself  I submit  to  the  Divine  Grace  and  to  the  decision 
of  the  Council.6 

The  Templars  at  York  each  publicly  made  this  declaration  on 
29  July,  1311,  in  the  Minster.  They  were  taken  outside  and  there 


1 Wilkins,  ii,  359  sqq.  The  ex- 
traordinary ill-feeling  exhibited  by 
friars  against  the  Templars  is  prob- 
ably an  example  of  media: val  class- 
consciousness  rather  than  of  Fran- 
ciscan regard  for  truth. 

2 Annales  Londin.  (ed.  Stubbs, 

Rolls  Ser.),  p.  185.  This  is  part  of 

the  evidence  lacking  in  the  two 

existing  MSS.  of  the  original  Minutes. 


3 Rymer,  iii,  244. 

4 Chr.  Hemingb.,  ii,  289-291. 

5 These  were  probably  the  two 
fugitives,  Stephen  de  Stapelbridge 
and  Thomas  Tocci  de  Thoroldeby, 
examined  (probably  with  torture)  on 
June  23,  25,  and  29.  Wilkins,  ii, 

383  m- 

6 l.e.,  the  Council  of  Vienne,  Chr. 
Hemingb.,  ii,  291-292. 
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reconciled  to  the  Church.  They  then  returned  inside  and  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  custody  until  arrangements  for  their  main- 
tenance in  religious  houses  could  be  made.  The  final  acts  were 
performed  by  Daltown,  Bishop  of  Galloway.  Greenfield  had  started 
for  Vienne.  The  see  of  Durham  was  vacant  through  the  death  of 
Bek.  The  only  other  suffragan  present  was  Carlisle.  Twenty-four 
members  were  reconciled.  They  were  the  twenty-three  who  had 
appeared  before  the  Inquisitors  on  28  April,  1310,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Robert  de  Cavill  (probably  dead)  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  members  who  had  been  examined  in  Scotland  in  1309, 
William  de  Middleton  and  Walter  de  Clifton.1 

The  names  of  eight  other  Yorkshire  members  had  been  reported 
to  the  Archbishop,  William  de  Grafton  the  younger,  John  de  Hus- 
fleet,  Edmund  de  Latimer  or  de  Garwyle,  John  de  Poynton,  Richard 
Engayn,  Ralph  de  Bulford,  Stephen  de  Stapelbridge,  and  Walter 
le  Rebel.  These  had  been  cited  by  the  Archbishop  to  appear  on 
2 July,  1310,  and  failing  to  do  so,  were  excommunicated.2  Of  these, 
John  de  Husfleet  and  Richard  Engayn  had  been  reported  fugitives 
long  before.3  In  addition,  two  others  were  said  in  London  to  be  at 
large  in  Yorkshire,  Robert  de  Cammeyl  and  Robert  de  Canterbury.4 
Robert  de  Cammeyl  is  probably  Robert  de  Cavill,  but  Robert  de 
Canterbury  never  appears.5 

One  of  these  fugitives,  Stephen  de  Stapelbridge,  was  taken  at 
Salisbury  in  the  summer  of  1311.  He  was  severely  questioned,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  tortured.  Unlike  most  of  the 
members  he  spoke  Norman-French.  He  alleged  that  he  had  been 
admitted  twice,  the  second  time  by  Brian  le  Jay  in  1300.  This  is 
obviously  incorrect,  for  Brian  le  Jay  was  killed  in  1298.  He  said 
that  in  the  course  of  this  ceremony  a cross  was  set  before  him  and 
he  was  asked  whether  he  saw  the  image  of  the  Crucified.  He  replied, 
“I  see  it,  Sir.”  The  Master  then  said,  “You  must  deny  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man  and  that  Mary  is  his  mother,  and  you 
must  spit  on  that  cross.”  In  fear  of  death,  for  he  was  surrounded 
by  members  with  drawn  swords,  he  did  as  he  was  bidden  and  spat 
on  his  hand  over  the  cross.  Brian  le  Jay  had  told  him  that  Jesus 
was  not  very  God  and  very  man.  Witness  had  heard  of  idol  wor- 
ship in  the  Order  and  of  personal  vice.  He  had  heard  that  a brother, 
Robert  Hamilton,  was  guilty  of  the  latter.  He  knew  that  lay  officers 

1 Reg.  Greenfield.  shire  members  known  by  name  36, 

2 Ibid.  if  Thomas  or  Roger  de  Thresk  is 

3 Wilkins,  ii,  354,  380.  identified  with  Thomas  Streche  and 

4 Ibid.  Robert  de  Cammeyl  with  Robert  de 

5 This  makes  the  total  of  York-  Cavill. 
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gave  absolution  and  that  secrecy  was  enjoined  upon  all  members. 
He  did  not  know  anything  of  the  other  crimes  alleged.  He  believed 
that  all  the  evil  had  originated  in  the  diocese  of  Agen  in  South 
Western  France.1  This  member  was  then  reconciled  to  the  Church 
at  the  Council  of  London,  27  June,  1311.2 

Arrangements  were  made  to  provide  for  the  Yorkshire  members. 
They  had  been  allowed  fourpence  a day  each  for  their  keep  with 
extra  provision  for  William  de  Grafton,  preceptor  of  Yorkshire.3 
The  excommunication  was  lifted  from  all  in  1312.  William  de 
Grafton  was  confined  at  Selby  Abbey.  On  15  August,  1312,  he 
was  permitted  to  leave  for  a month  to  attend  to  private  business, 
and  in  1330  he  was  absolved  from  his  vows  and  returned  to  secular 
life.4  Thomas  de  Stanford  went  to  Fountains,  where  he  proved  so 
obstreperous  that  the  Abbey  complained  to  the  Archbishop  that 
he  used  violent  language  and  refused  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  house.5 
Henry  de  Kirby  went  to  Rievaulx.  Either  he  also  proved  a re- 
fractory inmate  or  the  Abbey  did  not  welcome  his  company,  for 
on  1 March,  1312,  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  the  Abbot  complaining 
that  Kirby  had  been  refused  food.  On  29  September,  1320,  Kirby 
joined  the  Benedictine  Order  at  Selby.6  Ralph  de  Roston  does  not 
appear  until  6 June,  1321,  when  Archbishop  Melton  called  upon  the 
Prior  of  the  Hospital  to  pay  his  pension,  which  apparently  had  fallen 
into  arrears.7  Richard  de  Keswick  was  confined  at  Kirkham, 
Stephen  de  Radnage  at  Worksop,  and  John  de  Walpole  at  Byland. 
Robert  de  Langton,  after  being  confined  at  Bridlington  Priory,  was 
on  18  December,  1319,  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Austin 
Canons  at  Guisborough.  Roger  de  Hughenden  was  sent  to  Guis- 
borough,  Geoffrey  de  Wilton  to  Whitby,  and  Walter  de  Gadsby  to 
Jervaulx.8  The  last  named  was  still  surviving  in  1332,  as  were 
Henry  de  Rouclif  and  Thomas  Streche.  They  were  (according  to 
the  provision  made  on  the  transfer  of  the  Templar  property  to  the 
Hospital)  each  drawing  a yearly  pension  of  six  marks  from  the 
Hospitallers.9  Thomas  Streche,  who  was  sent  to  Nostell,  had  some 
trouble  in  getting  his  pension  paid,  for  on  2 April,  1335,  Archbishop 


1 This  is  an  interesting  opinion, 
for  Agen  was  in  Toulouse,  in  the 
country  which  in  the  12th  century 
was  permeated  with  the  Albigensian 
heresy,  to  which  the  alleged  crimes 
of  the  Templars  have  some  super- 
ficial resemblance. 

2 Wilkins,  ii,  385  sqq. 

3 On  30  Sept.,  1312,  William  de 

Grafton  received  from  the  Arch- 

bishop ^95  4s.,  arrears  of  mainten- 

VOL.  XXX 


ance  for  himself  and  23  brethren. 
Reg.  Greenfield.  This  was  probably 
for  the  preceding  nine  months. 

4 Reg.  Greenfield.  Cal.  Rot.  Pat. 
(1330-1334),  109. 

5 Reg.  Greenfield. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Reg.  Melton. 

8 Reg.  Greenfield. 

9 Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  209. 
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Melton  had  to  write  to  the  Hospital  to  demand  his  arrears.  He  was 
then  receiving  nominally  five  marks.1  Richard  de  Sheffield  was 
sent  to  Kirkstall,  where  the  Abbot  connived  at  his  escape  in  March, 
1312,  and  he  presumably  returned  to  secular  life.2  John  de  Ebber- 
ston  was  sent  to  Salley,  and  Walter  de  Clifton  to  Shelford  Priory, 
Notts.  Only  two  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  given  by 
the  Pope  (31  August,  1319)  to  join  other  orders.  The  rest  pre- 
sumably, after  their  year’s  confinement  was  completed,  remained  as 
corrodies  in  the  religious  houses  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 
They  could  return  to  secular  life  only  if  dispensed  from  their  vows. 
Such  dispensation  is  recorded  only  of  William  de  Grafton,  who  was 
probably  a man  of  higher  rank  than  the  rest  and  had  some  means 
of  support.  Richard  de  Sheffield  and  the  other  fugitives  broke 
their  vows.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  remaining  seven, 
William  de  la  Fenne,  Michael  de  Sowerby,  Thomas  de  Belleby, 
Godfrey  de  Arches,  Ivo  de  Etton,  Richard  de  Ripon,  and  William 
de  Middleton.  Apart  from  those  dispensed  from  their  vows,  those 
who  had  joined  other  Orders,  and  the  fugitives,  only  three  of  the 
Yorkshire  members  were  still  alive  in  1338. 3 

IV.  The  Fate  of  the  Yorkshire  Property. 

In  1312  the  Pope  at  the  Council  at  Vienne  dissolved  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  without  declaring  its  guilt  or  its  innocence,  and 
ordered  its  property  to  be  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers.  These 
decisions  were  embodied  in  the  Bulls,  Vox  in  excelsis  (22  March), 
and  Ad  providam  (2  May).  Nowhere  did  the  Hospitallers  find  it 
easy  to  secure  the  transfer.  What  happened  in  Y orkshire  is  typical 
of  what  happened  throughout  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest 
the  Sheriffs  took  charge  of  the  estates  and  movables  and  subse- 
quently transferred  all  to  special  administrators  acting  for  the 
Crown.  Valuations  were  made  by  local  juries,  in  most  cases  much 
below  the  actual  annual  receipts,  but  the  latter  would  not  only 
include  crops  and  stock,  which  might  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
also  would  be  artificially  increased  by  the  sale  of  furniture  and  other 
movables.  The  Pope  apparently  had  no  great  confidence  in  the 
fate  of  the  Templars’  possessions,  for  a letter  from  Edward  II 
(evidently  in  reply  to  a Papal  warning),  dated  4 December,  1308, 
curtly  states  that  he  has  done  nothing  in  regard  to  Templar  property 
nor  will  he  do  anything  but  what  he  knows  will  please  the  Almighty.4 
On  4 March,  1309,  a writ  was  issued  to  the  Exchequer  requesting  a 

1 Reg.  Melton.  3 Larking  and  Kemble,  ut  supra. 

Reg.  Greenfield.  4 Rymer,  iii,  122. 
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survey  and  valuation  of  Templar  properties  and  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  administer  them  for  the  King’s  benefit.1  The  Yorkshire 
possessions  were  appraised  by  the  juries  at  £587  45.  9 d.,  being  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  country.2  The  original  administrator  for 
Y orkshire  was  Adam  de  Hoperton.  He  was  replaced  under  writ 
of  Privy  Seal,  dated  25  November,  1311,  by  Alexander  de  Cave 
and  Robert  de  Amcotes.3  The  latter  were  ordered  on  19  December 
to  pay  to  the  Exchequer  the  income  they  had  received.  If  they  were 
like  the  other  administrators  they  were  slow  to  do  this.  Indeed, 
they  probably  had  difficulty  in  getting  control,  for  some  of  the  lay 
barons  like  John  de  Mowbray  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  had 
taken  possession  of  much  of  the  Templar  property  adjoining  their 
own,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  escheated  to  the  tenant  in  chief.4 

Some  of  the  manors  were  put  under  separate  administrators. 
The  most  useful  procedure  will  be  to  follow  separately  the  fortunes 
of  the  various  estates.  Faxfleet  was  administered  by  John  le  Gras, 
who,  on  28  October,  1309,  was  directed  to  make  a payment  to  Geof- 
frey de  Cave  on  account  of  a pension  granted  to  him  by  the  Templars.5 
Some  time  in  1311  the  manor  was  bestowed  on  Johanna,  widow  of 
Alexander  Comyn,  an  adherent  of  the  King  who  had  suffered  in 
the  Scottish  war.  On  19  December,  1311,  to  the  manor  was  added 
a grant  of  the  chapel  ornaments  and  the  farm  implements  with  26 
librates  of  corn  to  sow  the  lands,  as  she  claimed  that  she  had  lost 
a yearly  income  of  £5°°  in  Scotland.  The  grant  was  confirmed 
under  date  of  3 May,  1313.  By  writ  of  28  November,  1313,  she 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  the  property  to  the  Hospital.  She 
evidently  held  on,  for  on  24  February,  1314,  she  was  plundered  of 
her  chattels  there  to  the  value  of  £ 500 , and  three  justices  were 
appointed  to  make  an  enquiry.  On  5 July,  1314,  she  was  given  a 
release  of  debt  to  the  Exchequer  for  the  goods  and  chattels  on 
Faxfleet  and  probably  vacated.  The  manor  is  in  1343  described 
as  life-rented  to  Ralph  Nevill  by  royal  license,  the  yearly  valuation 
being  £54  The  Hospital  had  in  1324  disclaimed  it  by  deed, 

having  abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining  possession.6  Part  of  the 
Faxfleet  preceptory,  the  manors  of  Etton  and  South  Cave,  were, 

1 Ibid.,  p.  130. 

2 Perkins  in  Amer.  Hist.  Rev., 
xv,  252  sqq. 

3 Rymer,  iii,  291,  292,  297.  Roll 
in  P.R.O.  formerly  marked  HCH 
3399- 

4 Cf.  Cal.  Cl.  Rolls.,  1333-1336, 

477- 


5 Writ  in  P.R.O.  dated  West- 
minster, 28  Oct.,  2 Ed.  II. 

6 Cal.  of  Doc.  rel.  to  Scot.,  iii,  47, 
61,  68,  70,  259.  Writ  in  P.R.O. 
dated  16  Nov.,  5 Ed.  II,  under  HCH 
6826.  Rymer,  iii,  457,  where  John 
is  an  error  for  Johanna.  Larking  and 
Kemble,  p.  212.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls, 
Rich.  II,  i,  444. 
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by  the  King’s  orders  under  date  of  8 February,  1312,  handed  by  the 
administrators  to  David,  Earl  of  Athol,  with  the  crops,  all  utensils, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  chapel.1  The  Earl  of  Athol,  however, 
took  the  side  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the  next  year,  and  South  Cave 
and  Etton  were  confiscated  and  seised  to  the  Crown  (3  May,  13 13). 2 
Etton  alone  was  recovered  by  the  Hospital  and  was  valued  in  1338 
at  £13  ns.  2d.  Cave  went  to  Nevill  with  Faxfleet.3 

Newsom,  with  its  stocks  and  the  fruits  of  the  church  of  Whitkirk, 
were  given  in  1312  (March  11)  to  another  Scottish  adherent  of  the 
King,  John  of  Argyll,  until  further  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  his  benefit.4  It  subsequently  passed  to  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke and  was  one  of  the  properties  disclaimed  by  the  Hospital  in 
1324.5  The  church  of  Whitkirk  was  presented  on  14  November,  1311, 
to  William  de  Hill,  clerk,  to  collect  and  receive  all  payments  during 
the  King’s  pleasure,  to  make  an  annual  return  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  provide  for  the  church  services.6  The  church  eventually 
passed  to  the  Hospital.  It  was  valued  at  40  marks  in  1338.  Its 
taxable  assessment  in  1428  was  100/-. 7 It  passed  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  after  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 

Hirst  was  delivered  for  administration  to  Miles  de  Stapleton  by 
writ  dated  3 April,  1308, 8 and  subsequently  passed  like  Newsom  to 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  John  D’Arcy,  and  was  disclaimed 
by  the  Hospital.  The  church  of  Kellington,  on  this  property,  was 
in  1313  still  in  the  custody  of  a Stapleton.9  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hospital.  They  gave  it  (circa  1330)  to  a notorious 
profiteer  in  Temple  lands,  Robert  de  Silkeston,  for  a penny  down 
and  no  rent  until  the  year  1340.  It  was  valued  in  1338  at  £ 20 , and 
its  taxable  assessment  in  1428  was  twelve  marks.10 

Ribston  was  administered  by  William  de  Slingsby.  As  an 
example  of  the  King’s  abuse  of  the  Templar  property,  Ribston  is 
illuminating.  On  21  January,  1312,  William  de  Slingsby  was 
called  upon  to  provide  from  Ribston  victualling  for  Knaresborough 
Castle — 100  quarters  of  corn,  10  quarters  of  oats,  20  oxen,  24  sheep, 
and  two  iron-shod  carts.11  In  1338  the  estate  was  worth  to  the 
Hospital  £j2  6s.  8d.  a year,  and  the  church  of  Hunsingore  £20.12 


1 Rymer,  iii,  303. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  404.  Writ  in  P.R.O. 
under  HCH  6826. 

3 Larking  and  Kemble,  pp.  139, 
212. 

4 Cal.  Doc.  rel.  Scot.,  iii,  51. 

6  For  its  subsequent  history  see 
ch.  i,  supra. 

6 Rymer,  iii,  290. 


7 Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  133. 
Feudal  Aids,  vi,  339. 

8 P.R.O.  unnumbered. 

9 Rymer,  iii,  457. 

10  Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  143. 
Feudal  Aids,  vi,  341. 

11  Rymer,  iii,  299. 

12  Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  133. 
For  the  later  history  of  Ribston  see 
ch.  i,  supra. 
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Wetherby  was  administered  by  Henry  de  Percy  up  to  the  spring 
of  1312.1  It  was  then  given  to  one  of  the  Scottish  refugees,  Margery, 
widow  of  Duncan  de  Fiendraught,  with  right  of  firewood  and  all 
goods  and  chattels  on  the  manor.2  Before  1324  the  Lord  of  Percy 
had  resumed  possession,  apparently  for  his  own  profit,  for  in  that 
year  the  tenant  under  Percy,  Roger  Comyn  (another  Scot),  petitioned 
the  King  for  help  on  the  plea  that  his  crops  had  been  burnt  and  his 
horses  carried  off  in  a raid  of  his  fellow  Scots.3  The  Hospital  se- 
cured possession  some  time  subsequent  to  that  year,  1324,  which 
we  shall  see  later  marked  the  final  stages  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Templar  estates.  In  1338  Wetherby  was  worth  annually  £48  2 s.  8d. 

Cowton  was  granted  as  early  as  1 i\pril,  1309,  to  yet  another 
Scottish  refugee,  Duncan  or  Dougal  Macdowel,  and,  on  8 February, 
1312,  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  Duncan’s  wife.4  When  recovered 
by  the  Hospital,  though  the  house  was  in  ruins,  the  estate  with  the 
church  of  Kirby  Fleetham  was  still  worth  annually  £83  6s.  8d. 

The  Castle  Mills  at  York  were  sequestered  by  the  Crown  and 
never  recovered.5  The  small  properties  of  Westerdale,  Foulbridge, 
Whitley,  and  Allerthorpe  seem  in  the  end  to  have  been  handed  over 
direct  from  the  administrators  to  the  Hospital.  In  1338  Whitley 
was  worth  £13  6s.  8d.y  Foulbridge  £18  4s.,  Allathorpe  £19  17s.  8d., 
and  Westerdale  £37  16s.6  Penhill  and  Copmanthorpe  were  used  by 
the  Hospital  as  bribes  to  secure  their  peaceful  occupation  of  what 
they  could  take  over.  Penhill  was  given  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Geoffrey  de  Scrope  for  life,  without  rent,  and  Copmanthorpe  to 
Walter  Falconberg  for  £10  a year.7  Thornton  and  other  property 
in  Northumberland  was  let  by  the  Crown  in  1309  to  a Scot,  Adam 
Gordon,  for  £45  12s.  1 \d.,  with  all  the  implements  and  crops.8  By 
1313  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  a Crown  administrator,  John  de 
Kingston,9  and  when  the  Hospital  took  it  over  they  found  that 
the  lords  of  the  fee  had  removed  the  buildings.  In  spite  of  renewing 
them  they  could  hardly  get  enough  from  these  estates  to  maintain 
the  chaplain  and  the  chapel  services.  The  wars  on  the  Scottish 
borders  made  the  whole  property  valueless.10  Temple  Sowerby  in 
Westmorland  was  given  with  Cowton  to  Macdowel  with  all  its 
stock  and  crops,  and  no  subsequent  return  was  ever  made  to  the 
Exchequer  by  the  administrators,  nor  did  it  ever  pass  to  the  Hospital. 11 


1 Rymer,  iii,  288,  297. 

2 Cal.  Doc.  rel.  Scot.,  iii,  51,  52. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  157. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  17,  49. 


5 Larking  and  Kemble,  pp.  130, 


212. 

e 


Ibid,  passim. 


7 Ibid.,  pp.  134,  143. 

8 Cal.  Doc.  rel.  Scot.,  iii,  17. 

9 Rymer,  iii,  404. 

10  Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  133. 

11  Cal.  Doc.  rel.  Scot.,  iii,  17, 
Perkins  in  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  xv,  258. 
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It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Crown  played  havoc  with  the 
Templar  property  while  it  was  under  the  royal  administrators. 
The  property  was  used  for  temporary  necessities  like  the  provision 
for  the  Scottish  refugees,  of  which  many  examples  have  been 
quoted.  It  was  used  for  paying  Crown  debts,  though  no  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  Yorkshire.  All  the  movables  were  sold  for  the 
King’s  benefit  or  given  away.1  In  1322  Pope  John  XXII  was 
still  demanding  the  deeds  and  property  for  the  Hospital.2  In 
1324  the  first  real  attempt  was  made  to  carry  through  the  transfer. 
A statute  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  no  lay  lord  had  any  claim 
to  Templar  property  by  escheat  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  same  year 
Larcher,  Prior  of  the  Hospital,  transferred  to  the  King  as  a bribe 
valuable  Templar  estates,  including  Faxfleet,  Hirst,  and  Newsom.3 
It  was  not  until  1336/1338  that  the  Hospital  secured  any  extended 
possession.  Meanwhile  others  besides  the  Crown  had  done  well 
out  of  the  situation.  A typical  example  is  Robert  de  Silkeston, 
one  of  the  auditors  of  accounts  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
other  holders  of  Temple  lands.  In  1338  he  was  receiving  about 
£142  a year  from  gifts  and  pensions  from  the  Hospital.4  The 
King’s  Justices  and  others  were  receiving  similar  blackmail,  of  which 
Chief  Justice  Geoffrey  de  Scrope’s  occupation  of  Penhill  is  an 
example. 

Pensions  were  of  course  paid  to  the  dispossessed  Templars  out 
of  the  estates  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  head  daily  for  life.5 
Charges  and  corrodies  accepted  by  the  Templars  were  maintained 
during  the  interval  and  passed  on  to  the  Hospital.  John  de  Hoper- 
ton,  a corrody  of  the  Templars  at  Wetherby,  was  still  receiving 
forty  shillings  a year  in  1338.6  Robert  de  Walton,  a chaplain, 
another  corrody  at  Wetherby,  whose  claim  was  admitted  in  1309/10, 
does  not  appear  to  have  survived  so  long.7  In  1311  orders  were 
given  to  the  administrators  in  Yorkshire  to  meet  the  claim  of 
Christina,  widow  of  Sampson  del  Hull,  to  two  quarters  of  corn 
yearly,  and  other  stock,  the  right  to  pasture  two  cows,  and  a house 
with  amenities,  this  being  a charge  on  lands  given  to  the  Templars.8 
Geoffrey  de  Cave  was  still  receiving  in  1338  his  pension  of  forty 
shillings,  granted  by  the  Templars.9 


1 P.R.O.  LTR.  Enr.  Acc.  Misc., 
roll  19m,  22,  22d. 

2 Rymer,  iii,  956,  959. 

3 Stat.  Realm,  i,  194-196.  Cal. 
Pat.  Rolls,  Rich.  II,  i,  444. 

4 Cal.  Cl.  Rolls,  1318-1323,  p. 
442.  Larking  and  Kemble,  passim. 

5 Rymer,  iii,  472. 


6 Cole,  Doc.  illus.  Eng.  Hist. 
(London,  1844),  p.  171.  Larking 
and  Kemble,  p.  133. 

7 Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

8 Rymer,  iii,  294. 

9 Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  206. 
Receipt  of  Geoffrey  in  P.R.O.  dated 
W.  bef.  S.  Kath.,  2 Ed.  II. 
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The  history  of  the  transfer  of  the  Templar  property  to  the 
Hospital  is  seen  most  plainly  in  a series  of  valuations.  The  annual 
value  of  the  Yorkshire  estates,  as  appraised  by  the  local  juries  in 
1309,  was  £5 87  4s.  9 d.  The  annual  average  received  by  the  King 
during  the  years  1309/1313  was  £1,130  18s.  11^.,  an  increase  partly 
due  to  the  disposal  of  capital.1  In  1338  the  Hospital  was  receiving 
annually  from  all  the  Templar  estates  in  Yorkshire  that  ever  came 
into  their  hands  £343  13s.  10^.,  upon  which  there  were  expenses 
and  charges  amounting  to  £70  18s.  2d.,  leaving  the  net  income  at 


£272  15s.  8d. 


E.  J.  Martin. 


The  author  wishes  to  intimate  the  following  corrections  to 
Chapter  I of  “ The  Templars  in  Yorkshire,”  which  was  published 
in  Volume  XXIX  of  this  Journal,  pp.  366-385. 

P.  368.  The  reference  to  York  gives  an  unintended  impression 
that  there  was  a preceptory  in  the  city.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
so.  The  York  property  probably  came  under  Copmanthorpe, 
which  is  in  the  West  Riding.  The  only  preceptory  actually  in 
the  East  Riding  would  be  Faxfleet. 

P.  370.  The  acquisition  of  Newsom  would  be  dated  from 
de  Lacy's  charter  of  confirmation  as  1154-1166  (Farrer’s  Early 
Yorkshire  Charters,  III,  no.  1770).  Here  it  is  said  to  be  the  gift 
of  William  de  Vilers.  The  survey  of  1185  says  ex  emptione.  Cf. 

P-  373- 

P.  373.  Henry  Goodricke  was  not  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Goodrickes  were  still  in  possession  in  the  18th  century.  Cf.  Y.A.J. 
VII,  p.  431.  This  error  is  traced  to  Kenrick. 

Ibid.  Viscount  Downe  succeeded  to  Hirst  by  a fresh  grant 
from  the  king  in  1603.  That  he  was  connected  by  family  ties  with 
Sir  David  Fowleys  or  Foulis  is  an  error  of  old  date.  It  goes  back 
at  least  to  the  sources  used  by  Chetwynd-Stapleton.  Y.A.J.,  X, 

P-  443- 

P.  374.  The  church  of  Whitkirk  was  valued  at  £26  13s.  4 d., 
and  in  1546  was  granted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  are 
still  the  lay  Rectors.  The  advowson  was  only  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingram  in  1898. 

P.  375.  Allerthorpe  or  Allathorpe  is  not  the  place  of  that 
name  near  Bedale  but  the  one  near  Pickering.  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley 
tells  me  that  this  is  clear  from  the  Ministers’  accounts  of  the 
Hospitallers. 

1 The  figures  are  in  Perkins,  loc.  cit.,  and  Larking  and  Kemble  pp. 
134  sqq. 
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P*  375  * n°le  4 • Cysterfeld  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Mr. 
Crossley  to  be  a copyist’s  error  for  Oysterfeld  or  Austerfield  (Y.A.S. 
Rec.  Ser.,  LXI,  pp.  3,  31).  It  is  near  Doncaster  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bawtry.  13^  bovates  were  given  here  at  an  unknown  date  by 
Idonea  de  Vipont  to  maintain  a chaplain  at  the  Temple,  London, 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  her  husband  Robert  and  herself  (Dugdale, 
VI  (2),  8186).  In  the  Templars’  time,  the  rents  being  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  indicated,  it  is  possible  that  the  lands  were  not 
actually  assigned  to  the  Westerdale  preceptory,  to  which  they 
seem  topographically  very  inappropriate.  Dancastre  in  the  same 
context  is  thus  Doncaster,  an  identification  I previously  hesitated 
to  make  from  its  lack  of  apparent  connection  with  Westerdale. 

E.  J.  Martin. 
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IRON  AGE  SITES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  PICKERING. 

Excavated  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk,  F.SA.,  of  Pickering,  Prof.  H.  A. 
Ormerod,  F.S.A.,  late  of  Leeds  University,  and  Mr.  L.  G. 

Rowland  of  Goathland. 


I 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXCAVATION. 

By  M.  Kitson  Clark. 

The  Vale  of  Pickering  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  lake,  with  a 
remarkable  geological  history,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  North 
Riding.  It  is  separated  from  the  other  two  low-lying  areas  of 
Yorkshire,  the  Vale  of  York,  or  central  trough  of  the  country,  and 
Holderness  on  the  East  Coast,  by  the  Hambleton  Hills  and  the 
Wolds  respectively.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  north  York- 
shire moors,  on  the  west  by  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  it  drains  in  a 
southerly  direction  into  the  Derwent,  to  the  south-east  of  which 
lie  the  Wolds.  It  is  about  24  Xio  miles  in  extent,  and  at  present  is 
drained  meadows,  but  it  is  still  occasionally  flooded,  as  in  the  very  wet 
summer  of  1927.  The  site  excavated  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  Professor 
Ormerod  on  the  banks  of  the  Costa  Beck  lies  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  the  old  lake,  and  the  site  at  Thornton-le-dale  excavated  by  Mr. 
Rowland  is  on  the  very  brink  of  the  north  shores  of  the  lake. 
Systematic  drainage  is  comparatively  recent,  but  the  channels  of 
the  various  streams  crossing  the  vale  were  definite  enough  in  the 
middle  ages  to  be  used  as  boundaries. 

In  Holderness,  mentioned  above,  a number  of  pile  dwellings 
has  been  discovered,  chiefly  by  the  late  Thomas  Boynton,  who  also 
investigated  them.  They  comprise  West  Furze,  Ulrome,  Round 
Hill,  Brunton  Hill,  and  Barmston  Outfall.  They  are  described  in 
Archceologia,  LXII,  1911,  p.  593,  and  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Yorkshire 
Geological  and  Polyt.  Soc.,  1889.  West  Furze  was  particularly 
important,  for  it  showed  two  distinct  occupation  floors,  one  Neoli- 
thic and  one  of  the  Bronze  Age,  while  Roman  remains  were  found 
in  the  peat  above.  But  so  far  neither  West  Furze  nor  any  other 
of  the  Holderness  pile  dwellings  seem  to  bear  much  relation  to 
the  finds  of  Costa  Beck.  As  in  Holderness  the  pile  dwellings  were 
first  seen  in  section  along  the  side  of  cuts  or  drains  made  to  carry 
off  water ; so  piles  were  first  noticed  along  the  side  of  the  canalised 
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Costa  Beck  by  Major  Mitchelson  when  he  was  fishing  there.  In 
1893  he  and  his  brother  excavated  a site  on  the  east  of  the  Costa 
at  their  sole  expense.  They  found  piles  “ 4'  or  5'  apart  at  a depth 
of  6'  and  tops  of  piles  also  protruded  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.” 
They  were  also  very  fortunate  in  finding  “ nearly  60  different 
patterns  of  jars  or  urns  from  6"  to  18"  high  ”;  and  also  bones  of 
animals  and  of  four  human  individuals,  one  being  a child,  and 
associated  with  a perfect  Romano-British  jar.  The  jar  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Mitchelson.  The  excavation  is 
described  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polyt.  Soc. 
for  1895. 

In  some  ways  the  site  seems  a curious  choice,  for  it  is  not  more 
than  a mile  away  from  two  small  hills  or  islands  in  the  marsh 
(Barugh  and  Kirkby  Misperton),  and  commonsense  suggests  that 
either  would  have  been  a more  comfortable  dwelling  site,  and  no 
less  secure,  than  a pile  dwelling  on  peat  in  the  marsh  itself.  The 
pile  dwellings  in  Holderness  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  or  near 
a sandy  spit  wherever  possible.  These  islands  or  Holmes  are, 
however,  the  traditional  route  across  the  marsh,  and  possibly  it 
was  safer  to  live  a little  out  of  the  way.  This  site  is  marked  on 
the  6"  O.S.,  Yorkshire  N.  Riding,  Sheet  CVII,  N.W. 

In  1925  Lt.-Col.  E.  Kitson  Clark,  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Professor 
Ormerod  determined  to  continue  the  excavation  of  the  site.  They 
secured  the  kind  permission  of  the  late  Mr.  Twentyman  and  Mr. 
Frank  and  their  tenants,  and  they  jointly  contributed  the  initial 
funds.  In  the  spring  of  1925  Dr.  Kirk  made  a great  number  of 
preliminary  pits,  and  as  a result,  in  August  Dr.  Kirk  and  Professor 
Ormerod  made  extensive  excavations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Costa, 
south  of  the  Mitchelson’s  excavation,  which  was  still  open.  The 
results  were  so  encouraging  that  they  projected  four  large  trenches 
on  the  west  side,  of  which  they  were  able  to  dig  three  in  the  next 
summer,  1926. 

In  1927  they  were  flooded  out  and  were  scarcely  able  to  effect 
three  days’  work.  In  1928  a trench  was  dug  to  demonstrate  the 
various  points  discussed  by  Professor  Gilligan  in  the  report  following ; 
and  1928  and  1929  Dr.  Kirk  superintended  the  filling  in. 

The  principal  excavations  exposed  a peculiar  set  of  strata.  The 
top  layer,  deep,  was  heavy  clay;  below  this  was  peat,  con- 

taining brushwood  and  piles,  and  other  evidence  of  human  occupa- 
tion ; below  this  were  aquatic  plants  resting  on  sand,  and  below  the 
sand  was  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  trial  pits  surrounding  the  out- 
skirts of  the  site  ceased  to  disclose  either  peat  or  clay;  but  in  the 


COSTA  BECK. 

1.  — -Piles  and  fragment  of  platform  in  situ. 

2.  — Pumping  operations.  The  site  looking  west  towards  Barugh. 
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bed  of  the  Costa  itself  piles  could  be  seen,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
Costa  the  excavators  cleared  a considerable  substructure. 

I say  substructure  advisedly.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
Glastonbury  low  mounds  stood  out  of  a field,  like  foreign  “ tells/’ 
and  that  the  excavators  exposed  a regular  stratification  and  a regular 
plan  of  hut  floors.  Nothing  like  this  was  visible  on  the  Costa  site ; the 
theory,  based  on  the  Mitchelson  dig,  of  a causeway  and  rectangular 
platform  ( Proc . Yorkshire  Geological  Polyt.  Soc.,  1895,  by  Spink)  ap- 
peared to  be  untenable;  the  timber  presented  no  definite  plan, 
and  beyond  the  distinction  between  clay  and  peat  there  was  no 
definite  stratification. 

This  was  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  excavation.  The  present 
turf  is  barely  2'  above  the  level  of  the  Costa,  and  the  trenches  were 
carried  to  an  average  depth  of  6'  or  7' : but  the  trouble  came,  not 
from  the  Costa,  but  from  the  water  below,  on  the  sand  on  which  the 
whole  swamp  rests.  This  water  rose  up  from  the  bottom,  or  poured 
in  from  the  sides,  at  about  5'  or  6/  This  meant  that  every  day’s 
work  began  with  two  or  three  hours’  pumping.  Worst  of  all  was 
the  unaccountable  layer  of  stiff,  heavy  clay  on  top  of  the  peat. 
Dr.  Kirk  and  Professor  Ormerod,  only  assisted  regularly  by  A.  E. 
Wass  and  occasionally  by  another  workman,  necessarily  worked 
slowly:  and  found  in  addition  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches. 

Some  of  the  piles  were  pointed  with  small,  sharp  facets,  obviously 
by  a metal  implement.  (A  good  example  is  in  the  Pickering 
Memorial  Hall.)  Many  were  entirely  untrimmed.  They  varied  in 
size,  but  were  mostly  about  3 "-5"  in  diameter.  The  finds  re- 
covered from  among  the  piles  were  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  those 
reported  from  the  Mitchelson  dig.  They  included  animal  bones, 
chiefly  of  domestic  animals,  as  Miss  Bates  reports  below ; one  human 
bone;  pot  boilers;  and  about  20  or  30  sherds  of  gritty  ware  of  a 
blackness  probably  due  to  the  surrounding  mud.  This  was  puzzl- 
ing and  disappointing. 

But  the  section  and  report  of  Professor  Gilligan  offers  a solution. 
It  must  be  noted  that  not  only  the  piles  and  brushwood,  but  the 
peat,  were  absent  from  the  trial  pits  on  the  borders  of  the  site. 
According  to  Professor  Gilligan  this  pocket  of  peat  was  formed 
in  an  ancient  meander  of  the  Costa  cut  off  from  an  earlier  bed. 
The  marshy  area  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  pile  dwellers, 
but  after  they  built  their  home  there  the  Costa  returned  to  its 
original  course,  flowing  over  the  pile  dwellings,  and  its  waters  laid 
down  the  clay  which  hindered  the  diggers  so  sorely.  We  may  imag- 
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ine  that  the  dwelling  has  been  not  merely  submerged,  but  combed 
through  by  the  currents  of  the  stream,  disturbing  and  rolling  over 
everything  not  firmly  fixed  against  their  force. 

Towards  the  end  of  1927  Dr.  Kirk  and  Professor  Ormerod  began 
to  make  soundings  by  boring,  which  they  found  a more  satisfactory 
preliminary  than  sinking  trial  trenches.  They  found  charcoal  at 
a site  about  J mile  away  on  the  west  bank  of  the  “ 12  Foot  Cut,” 
which  further  on  runs  into  the  Costa.  There  may  be  a site  here 
less  disturbed  by  the  action  of  water. 

Thornton-le-dale  was  investigated  solely  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Rowland. 
In  his  own  words: — 

“ Thornton-le-dale  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
where  the  Staindale  Beck  flows  out  of  the  hills  into  the  Vale.  Miss 
Rowland's  house,  Low  Mill  Garth,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
flax  mill  and  the  stream  flows  through  the  garden.  When  the  house 
was  built  in  1913  some  pieces  of  vasicular  pottery  were  turned  up 
in  one  of  the  trenches,  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been 
washed  down  the  stream  and  no  further  search  was  made.  In 
1922  a small  pit  was  dug  near  the  stream  to  make  a water-lily 
pond.  The  surface  of  the  garden  is  about  4'  above  the  stream. 
There  is  about  18"  of  soil,  and  under  that  limestone  gravel  that 
has  been  washed  down  by  the  beck.  In  September,  1922,  the  sides 
of  the  pit  were  examined  and  some  bands  of  sand  and  black  earth 
were  found  in  the  gravel.  The  black  earth  contained  fragments  of 
vasicular  pottery.  During  the  next  six  years  trenches  were  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  stream  and  a few  pits  were  sunk  in  the  garden.  No 
traces  of  houses  were  found,  but  evidently  layers  of  rubbish  had 
been  thrown  down  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  at  an  early  date. 
Some  of  the  cooking-pots  were  nearly  whole  and  one  or  two  appeared 
to  have  been  in  position  for  cooking.  Most  of  the  ware  is  plain 
vasicular,  but  there  are  a few  fragments  decorated  with  notches  on 
the  rim.  There  are  a few  scraps  of  bronze  and  two  Roman  bronze 
brooches;  one  of  the  Aucissa  pattern;  also  several  scraps  of  Terra 
Sigillata.” 

In  addition  to  these  sufficiently  interesting  finds  was  a small 
piece  of  pottery  of  La  Tene  type  with  an  incised  design,  a clay 
object,  possibly  a spoon  or  toy  or  votive  boat,  a crutch-shaped 
pottery  handle  said  to  be  from  a house-urn  such  as  those  found 
in  Italy. 

The  discussion  of  these  interesting  objects  must  be  left  to  the 
expert  who  describes  them.  Apparently  the  site  has  been  occupied 
for  long,  as  it  is  on  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  present  village. 
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and  Mr.  Rowland  discovered  a quantity  of  small  medieval 
sherds. 

Opposite  Low  Mill  Garth,  on  the  west  side  of  both  beck  and  road, 
lies  an  indeterminate  earthwork,  called  in  the  O.S.  “site  of  Old 
Manor  Hall.,,  Dr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Rowland  excavated  here,  and  also 
south  of  the  Railway  Station,  roughly  along  the  ioo"  contour  line. 
In  about  six  places  they  found  Roman  pottery  and  signs  of  rubbish 
pits,  but  no  traces  of  foundations.  The  earthwork  yielded  no  evidence 
of  date,  purpose,  or  structure.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  pin  down 
any  particular  object  found  here  to  any  particular  age. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  results  of  these  two 
excavations  are  more  suggestive  than  conclusive.  Little  can  be 
proved  from  either  by  stratification,  but  the  coarse  black  pottery 
from  both  is  very  similar  both  in  fabric  and  tj^pe ; and  is  otherwise 
not  closely  paralleled.  Mr.  Hull  points  out  that  it  has  suggestive 
affinities  with  the  vasicular  cook-pots  of  local  Roman  sites,  parti- 
cularly Malton.  At  Costa  Beck  we  have  the  large  Romano-British 
pot,  said  to  have  been  found  with  the  child’s  skeleton,  and  from 
Thornton-le-dale,  Terra  Sigillata  and  small  sherds  of  Romano- 
British  grey  ware;  at  Costa  Beck  we  have  no  other  dateable 
object;  but  at  Thornton-le-dale  the  range  includes  medieval 
pottery,  an  Aucissa  brooch,  an  isolated  piece  of  La  Tene  pottery, 
and  two  very  mysterious  objects  which  might  be  of  Bronze  Age 
date.  Of  the  toy  or  votive  boat,  however,  Mr.  Hull  says  that 
if  it  is  a boat  it  is  very  unlike  the  dug-out  canoes  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  Dr.  Kirk  notes  its  likeness  to  a coracle;  conceivably  the  Iron- 
Age  fishers  as  well  as  their  predecessors  may  have  made  models  of 
their  own  characteristic  craft. 

One  would  like  to  postulate  the  occupation  of  both  sites  by 
related  communities  some  time  between  ioo  B.C.  and  ioo  A.D. 
But  as  yet  it  cannot  be  proved.  Perhaps  the  red  enamel  in  the  foot 
of  the  Aucissa  brooch  (which,  according  to  Mr.  Hull,  is  a feature 
so  far  unparalleled  abroad)  means  that  it  is  a native  copy  of  im- 
ported brooches.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  without  the 
signature  “Aucissa.”  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a few  facts  already 
known  about  the  Iron  Age  occupation  of  Yorkshire  that  may  be 
relevant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  La  Tene  period  is  comparatively 
well  represented  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  chain  of  finds  leads 
north-west  from  the  chariot  burials  at  Hessleskew  on  the  Wolds 
to  the  huge  camp  at  North  Stan  wick  near  Richmond,  at  the  base 
of  the  dales.  The  Pickering  Vale  is  not  far  off  this  line,  and  the 
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famous  burial  at  North  Grimston  Brow  is  barely  10  miles  S.  of 
Thornton-le-dale. 

The  only  chariot  burials  known  north  of  the  Wolds  lie  within 
half  a dozen  miles  of  Thornton-le-dale.  A chariot  burial  was  found 
at  Cawthorn  by  the  Mitchelsons  and  is  now  in  the  York  Museum 
(Mortimer,  Forty  Years’  Digging,  etc.,  p.  361). 1 One  identified  and 
described  by  Dr.  Kirk  {Annual  Report  of  the  York.  Phil.  Soc.  for 
1911,  p.  62)  at  Pexton  is  only  three  miles  from  Thornton-le-dale. 
This  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Hills  gamekeeper  when  ferretting; 
he  exposed  an  upright  iron  tyre  with  remains  of  wood;  a portion 
of  it  is  now  in  the  Memorial  Hall  Museum,  Pickering.  The  only 
pottery  found  in  Yorkshire  chariot  burials  (from  the  Danes'  Graves 
on  the  Wolds,  now  in  the  British  Museum)  bears  a superficial  re- 
semblance to  our  Costa-Thornton  pottery;  but  one  would  be  rash 
to  assume  a real  relationship  without  far  more  knowledge  than  we 
possess. 

The  exact  links  between  the  pre-Roman  and  Romano-British 
peasantry  of  Yorkshire  have  yet  to  be  found.  But  the  search  is 
by  no  means  hopeless.  ^ 

NOTE  ON  DEPOSITS  EXPOSED  AT  COSTA  BECK, 

PICKERING. 

By  Professor  Gilligan. 

The  deposits  exposed  in  the  trench  are  all  of  a superficial  nature 
and  are  such  as  occur  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  Vale  of 
Pickering. 

Records  of  well  sinkings  and  clay  pits  for  brickmaking  at  several 
points  show  that  these  superficial  deposits  consist  of  alternating 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  of  varying  thicknesses,  which  sometimes  rest 
upon  coarse  gravel  or,  as  in  other  cases,  upon  the  solid  rock  (Kimmer- 
idge  Clay)  which  floors  the  valley. 

The  clays  are  frequently  laminated,  showing  that  they  accumu- 
lated in  the  quiet  waters  of  a lake,  such  as  has  been  clearly  proved 
covered  the  area  during  the  last  Glacial  Period. 

The  trench  shows  at  the  eastern  end  a “ sticky  ” clay  which 
rests  upon  a bed  of  sand.  The  sand  has  been  probed  to  a depth 
of  7'  6"  without  finding  the  base.  This  “ sticky  ” clay  was  not 
laminated,  though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  so,  and  the 
laminae  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  vegetation.  On  washing 
the  clay  it  yielded  a considerable  amount  of  fine,  sandy  material 
such  as  is  found  in  the  light-coloured  layers  of  laminated  clays. 

1 The  site  of  this  burial  is  believed  to  be  very  near  the  Roman  camps- 
marked  in  the  sketch  map. 
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The  sand  from  the  bottom  bed  consists  almost  entirely  of  quartz, 
many  of  the  grains  being  so  well  rounded  as  to  suggest  wind  action, 
and  this  rounding  may  have  been  produced  during  the  period  when 
it  was  being  brought  together  in  its  present  position.  Current 
bedding  was  not  observed  in  any  of  the  sand  exposed  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  The  separation  between  the  sand  below  and  the 
sticky  clay  above  was  absolutely  sharp,  pointing  to  a sudden  change 
in  the  transporting  currents. 

The  curved  line  at  the  base  of  the  peat,  which  cuts  out  the 
“ sticky  ” clay  and  some  of  the  basal  sand,  indicates  the  removal 
of  the  clay  and  sand  by  the  stream  having  a similar  direction  at 
this  point  to  the  present  Costa  Beck,  i.e.,  from  north  to  south. 

The  peat  clearly  points,  I think,  to  a meander  of  the  stream, 
which  cut  out  the  clay  and  sand,  and  then  was  itself  cut  off 
from  the  stream  and  left  to  form  a marshy  tract  in  which  the 
vegetation  now  forming  the  peat  flourished. 

The  pile  dwellings  were  apparently  established  when  the  area 
was  in  marshy  condition,  and  a subsequent  flood  brought  the 
stream  waters  over  the  previously  abandoned  meander,  re-excavating 
in  part  the  old  channel  and  rendering  the  dwellings  at  this  spot 
untenable. 

Ill 

THE  POTTERY. 

By  Mr.  M.  R.  Hull. 

A.  Costa  Beck.  (Fig.  i.)  All  hand-made. 

All  the  softer  ware  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  through  and 
through  with  black  alluvial  mud  as  to  render  any  description  of 
colour  most  insecure. 

1.  Black,  slightly  laminated  clay  with  copious  hard  white  grit. 
Diam.  13".  There  is  a heavy  deposit  of  soot  on  the  outside  rim. 

2.  Same  fabric.  Bowl-shaped  vessel. 

3.  Same  fabric.  Olla-shaped  vessel.  Diam.  c.  8|".  Sooted  out- 
side. 3 a a lighter  example. 

4.  (a-c)  Three  examples,  same  fabric.  Large  olla-shaped  vessels. 

The  rim  outline  is  approaching  that  of  native  cook-pots  from 
the  Roman  fort  at  Malton. 

5.  Beakers  of  lighter  build.  No.  5,  usual  fabric ; diam.  5".  5#, 

another  example.  5 b,  Drab  grey;  diam.  6 . 5 c,  no  grit; 

diam.  c.  6".  5 d,  Black  to  brownish,  fine  glittering  sand  in 

the  surface. 

6.  A curious  bowl  rim  of  the  usual  clay.  Diam.  io|". 
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7-  (7-76)  Three  rims,  all  in  the  usual  clay,  broad,  flat,  and  sharply 
outbent.  The  larger  is  14I"  in  diam. ; the  diam.  of  the  others 
was  not  ascertainable. 

8.  Several  fragments  of  a bowl  with  “ corded  ” rim.  Clay;  hard 
grey  sandy  glitter  on  surface.  Diam.  10"  or  n". 

9.  Small  beaker,  hard  dark  grey  clay.  Diam.  4J". 

B.  Thornton-le-dale.  (Fig.  2.) 

All  the  pre-Roman  pottery  from  this  site  is  of  the  same  fabric. 
A light  grey  to  black  clay  charged  with  very  large  hard  white  grit. 
The  appearance  is  the  same  as  the  Roman  “ vesicular  ” ware,  but 
the  grit  is  not  burnt  to  lime. 

i*  Upper  half  of  a large  jar.  There  are  at  least  sixteen  similar 
rims.  Three  gave  approximate  diameters  of  9J,  12J,  and 
13  or  14  inches. 

2.  Jar  with  two  handles,  restored  from  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  what  was  probably  the  same  vessel.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  early  handles,  the  open- 
ing is  not  countersunk  into  the  side.  The  upper  attachment 
is  made  by  bringing  the  handle  through  the  side— a common 
practice  at  all  periods.  The  lower  may  or  may  not  have  been 
similarly  treated.  There  are  about  a dozen  rims  similar  to 
this,  and  another  large  base  has  a simple  base  without  a mould- 
ing. 

The  remainder  of  the  rim  sections  illustrate  the  majority  of 
the  mixed  rims. 

3.  Diameter  c.  13I". 

4.  Hard,  black,  grey  grit.  Diam.  c.  8JC  Another  very  similar. 

5.  Same  description.  Diam.  c.  7§".  6.  Diam.  c.  7". 

7.  Diam.,  8%".  8.  Black  well  made.  Diam.  6". 

9- 

10.  Grey,  large. 

11.  Soft,  shaley.  Two  examples. 

12.  Diam.  4I".  There  are  several  of  this  type. 

13.  Diam.  5|".  Two  examples. 

14.  Large. 

16.  Diam.  c.  6". 

Fig.  3,  7.  Fragment  of  leathery  brown  pottery  with  sharply  incised 
pattern  of  Celtic  type.  Certainly  pre-Roman. 

There  are  also  three  very  small  rim  fragments  of  the  normal 
type  of  ware,  two  of  which  have  the  lip  “ corded  ” slightly  with 
the  finger  tip,  and  one  boldly  corded  by  deep  oblique  incisions. 
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It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  pottery  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  of  a type  which  is  now  regarded  by  the  foremost  British 
archaeologists  as  Halstatt,  and  is  so  described  by  them.  But  in 
almost  every  case  where  this  ware  occurs  in  Britain  no  metal  finds 
go  with  it,  and  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  believe  that  pottery 
all  over  NW.  Europe  can  be  classed  into  Bronze  Age,  Halstatt,  or 
early  La  Tene  by  its  fabric  or  shape  alone. 

At  Costa  no  metal  was  found : at  Thornton-le-dale  the  luck  was 
better.  Before  leaving  the  pottery,  however,  be  it  remarked  that 
it  is  totally  different  from  the  Halstatt  found  at  Scarborough,  only 
a few  miles  away.  The  two  represent  either  two  different  peoples 
of  the  same  period,  or  two  different  periods.  The  latter  is  the  fact. 
The  Scarborough  stuff  is  of  the  Netherland  class,  as  anyone  who 
compares  it  with  Holwerda's  figures  in  Das  Graberfeld  von  c‘  de 
Hamert  ” and  his  “ Gallo-Germanic  ” ware  in  Nederland’s  Vroegste 
Beschaving,”  PI.  II,  must  admit.  Moreover,  only  bronze  imple- 
ments, and  these  in  numbers,  were  found  at  Scarborough.  At 
Thornton-le-dale  iron  occurs,  though  only  as  a trace,  and  no  bronze 
implements,  but  the  ware  most  significantly  is  of  the  same  fabric 
as  the  hand-made  cook-pots  which  run  right  through  the  Roman 
period  at  Malton  from  80  to  400  A.D.  Clearly,  apart  from  the 
nature  of  the  ware,  the  present  ware  is  of  later  date  than  that  from 
Scarborough,  which  is  of  earlier  fabric,  unless  the  latter  represents 
an  invasion  of  an  inferior  culture. 

Now  let  us  try  and  fix  a date  for  our  finds.  The  following  items 
are  important: — - 

An  object  which  apparently  is  the  horned  knob  of  the  top  of  a 
vessel.  Ihe  clay  is  the  usual  black,  with  large  white  grit.  Such 
objects  can  be  recognised  in  Italy — e.g.,  the  house-urn  from  Alba 
Longa,  Hoerne’s  Kultur  der  Urzeit,  p.  27,  fig.  4 a (early  Halstatt),  and 
in  Germany  two  house-urns  from  Wilsleben  in  Saxony  (late  Bronze 
Age),  Behn,  V or geschichtliche  Forschungen,  Bd.  1,  Heft.  I,  p.  24, 
laf.  8a  and  b.  We  have  here  then,  as  it  appears,  the  finial  of  a 
house-urn,  probably  of  circular  form,  for  it  came  from  a central 
position.  It  represents  the  crossed  ends  of  two  of  the  beams  of 
the  hut.  Its  cultural  date  is  late  Bronze  Age  or  early  Halstatt. 

An  unusual  object  of  hard  clay.  It  was  formed  from  a small 
lump  simply  by  pressing  the  ball  of  the  thumb  into  it.  Interior 
and  exterior  were  then  deeply  scored  with  horizontal  lines,  giving 
the  impression  of  the  planking  of  a boat.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  interpretation  of  it.  If  it  be  correct  then  it  is  very  different 
from  the  usual  “ votive-boats  ” found  in  late  Bronze-Age  deposits, 
VOL.  xxx 
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which  are  in  the  form  of  “ dug-outs/'  The  present  example  is  in 
the  shape  of  a coracle. 

A metal  strip  decorated  with  a fine  pattern  in  relief.  This  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  of  a metal  similar  to  pewter  and  of  dubious  date. 
He  considers  it  most  unlikely  that  it  could  be  Halstatt,  but  possible 
that  it  may  be  Viking  or  later. 

Fig.  3,  i.  Bone,  3"  long.  Hollow  the  whole  length  and  drilled 
with  a 4 mm.  hole  in  one  side  only  at  the  large  end.  Highly  polished. 

Fig.  3,  2.  Bone,  3"  long,  flattish,  wide  at  large  end.  Hollow 
the  whole  length  and  whittled  and  trimmed  all  over  the  outside. 
A very  small  hole  drilled  right  through  both  sides  at  the  large  end 
and  shaped  to  a sharp  point  at  the  small  end.  Compare  All  Can- 
nings Cross,  Group  B,  p.  82,  and  PI.  8,  Nos.  9 to  13. 

Fig.  3,  3.  Bone  (split  down  middle),  now  3"  long,  polished  with 
use  and  drilled  with  a 4I  mm.  hole  2"  from  top.  This  hole  appears 
to  have  run  diagonally  through  the  other  side,  increasing  in  diameter 
to  perhaps  7 mm. 

Fig.  3,  4.  Bone  (broken  ? — or  unfinished  ?),  now  4"  long. 
Roughly  whittled.  The  portion  missing  from  the  flat  side  is  broken, 
not  cut  out.  Purpose  or  use  unknown. 

Fig.  3.  Bead  of  the  clear,  deep  blue  glass  often  referred  to  as 
Celtic. 

Fig.  3,  8.  Small  piece  of  yellow  bronze,  thin,  pierced  with  three 
holes.  Imperfect. 

Fig.  3,  9.  The  largest  of  three  pieces  of  paper-thin  bronze. 
There  is  a minute  hole  as  indicated  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
possibility  of  a larger  hole  having  existed  on  the  right  margin  of 
the  piece  is  imperfect.  Might  possibly  be  fragments  of  scale  armour. 

Fig.  3,  10.  Penannular  brooch  of  bronze,  with  knobbed  ends 
and  curiously  shaped  pin.  These  brooches  occur  over  a very  wide 
period,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  a not  dissimilar  brooch  is  figured 
from  All  Cannings  Cross,  PI.  19,  1. 

Fig.  3,  5.  A large  fibula  of  the  Aucissa  type,  but  with  no  name 
upon  it.  The  foot  holds  a red  paste  bead  in  imitation  of  coral. 
There  are  no  “ eyes  ” on  the  hinge-plate. 

This  type  is  much  more  common  on  the  Continent  than  in  Britain 
because  its  greatest  incidence  is  before  43  A.D.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  still  in  use  in  the  Claudian  period  and  lingered  into  the  Nero- 
nian.  Ritterling  (Hofheim,  p.  135)  says  he  has  heard  of  no  example 
from  any  site  in  the  Rhineland  which  was  only  first  occupied  under 
Vespasian. 


FIG.  3 THORNTON-LE-DALE. 
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Seven  fibulae  of  this  type  were  found  in  the  legionary  fortress 
at  Mainz  in  1910  (Behrens  and  Brenner,  in  Mainzer  Zeitschr,  VI, 
p.  105).  None  have  name  or  “ eyes  ” and  they  therefore  fall  in 
the  Claudian  group  (Hofheim,  type  V).  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
while  they  coincide  with  ours  in  these  details  and  in  shape,  none  of 
them  have  the  red  stone  set  in  the  foot.  I can  find  no  parallel 
for  this. 

The  “ eye-fibulae  ” to  which  this  type  belongs  are  not  yet  accurate- 
ly dated,  except  as  stated  above.  Apart  from  examples  merely 
catalogued  the  following  are  the  only  articles  upon  them  of  which 
I am  aware: — 

Almgren:  Studien  uber  nordeurophaische  Fibelformen. 

A.  Kiekebusch:  Die  absolute  Chronologie  der  Augenfibel  (in 
tl  T>er  Einfluss  der  Romischen  Kultur  auf  die  germanische  im 
Spiegel  der  Hugelgraber  des  Niederrheins,”  Stuttgart,  1808,  p. 
68  et  seq.). 

Almgren:  Zur  Bedeutung  des  Markomannenreiches  in  Bohmen, 
Mannusbibliotheh  N.R.  5,  1913,  p.  269. 

Frischbier:  Germanische  Fibeln  unter  Berucksichtigung  des 
Pyrmonter  Brunnenfundes  (Mannusb.,  No.  28,  1922,  p.  79). 

Schwantes:  Zur  Typologie  der  Augenfibeln.  Prahist.  Zeitschr 
15,  P-  138. 

Schulz:  Zur  Entstehung  der  Augenfibel,  Germania  X,  p.  no. 

The  broad,  flat  bow  of  the  present  example  is  an  early  feature ; 
decoration  of  concentric  circles  (“  eyes  ”)  is  also  early.  If  Ritterling 
is  right  this  fibula  could  not  have  got  into  Yorkshire,  except  by 
trade  before  the  Roman  Invasion.  This  is  important,  for  it  dis- 
sociates it  from  the  Roman  fragments  found.  Claudian  examples 
have  no  “ eyes.”1  The  present  example  then  arrived  from  the 
Continent  before  the  Romans. 

We  can  now  draw  conclusions. 

A.  We  may  first  except  the  view  of  such  finds  generally  put 
forward  by  previous  British  archaeologists — namely  “ Halstatt/’ 
and  leave  the  reader  to  believe  that  because  of  the  finial  of  the 
hut-urn,  the  votive-boat,  and  the  fabric  of  the  pottery,  the  date  of 
the  deposit  is  early  Halstatt,  i.e.,  by  Continental  chronology. 

B.  But  if  we  are  critical  the  following  objections  arise.  We 

may  quote  Holwerda  u de  Hamert ’’  p.  13  “....  the  so  called 

Halstatt-culture,  which  we  find  in  great  abundance  and  high 
development  in  the  districts  about  the  Alps,  but  which  is  also  present 

1 Ritterling  (Hofheim,  p.  135,  and  Note  160)  says  that  the  “ eye  ” decora- 
tion seems  limited  to  A.D.  1-30. 
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in  more  remote  districts.  When  we  employ  this  term  it  is  with  a 
real  diffidence.  For  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  learned  system, 
with  the  help  of  which  many  students  of  Pre-history  believe  they 
can  date  the  finds  of  any  district  of  Europe  which  they  please. 
Thus  the  term  Halstatt  now  turns  the  thoughts  of  many  to  an 
exact  period  of  time,  which  is  divisible  into  several  subsections  for 
finds.  We  need  not  discuss  here  the  fact  that  such  a system  for 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  is  completely  lacking  and  that  such 
datings  seem  completely  valueless.  Generally  speaking  the  great 
error  in  datings  of  this  kind  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
one  simply  brings  into  general  use  an  adopted  system  without 
further  consideration,  actually,  indeed,  without  any  regard  for  its 
validity  for  the  district  with  which  one  is  dealing.  Every  district 
must  in  my  opinion  be  judged  on  data  gathered  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  district  itself,”  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  view  the  writer  adopts.  Let  us  restrict  ourselves 
to  viewing  the  facts  as  we  have  them.  In  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  chance  finds  are  now  on 
record,  and  these  are  entirely  restricted  to  the  Bronze  Age  or  the 
Roman  period;  not  a single  find  of  the  pre-Roman  Iron  Age  has  been 
recorded.  Either  there  were  none,  or  it  was  so  slight  or  of  such  short 
duration  that  no  traces  were  left,  or  traces  so  slight  that  they  may 
only  be  recovered  by  painstaking  work. 

How  then  of  Yorkshire  ? The  writer  maintains  that  the  same 
holds  good  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  invasion  of  the 
Parisii,  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  chariot  burials  and  such  other 
few  La  Tene  remains  as  have  been  found.  Until  recently  Holderness 
was  the  main  area  for  these — exactly  the  seat  of  the  Parisii.  Later 
we  find  the  whole  country,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Cheviots, 
collectively  designated  as  the  Brigantes.  The  Parisii  seem  to  have 
been  absorbed ; at  any  rate  they  certainly  had  no  such  great  influence 
as  the  Belgic  tribes  who  invaded  the  South,  and  naturally,  for  they 
were  further  removed  from  intercourse  with  the  Continent. 

The  Scarborough  Halstatt  material  is  outside  the  question,  for  all 
the  implements  are  bronze  and  the  pottery  is  of  Netherlands  type. 
The  safest  interpretation  of  it  is  to  regard  it — so  long  as  it  is  not 
discovered  to  be  much  more  widespread  in  Yorkshire — as  evidence 
of  an  attempted  invasion  from  that  direction. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  Iron- Age  other 
than  La  Tene  in  Yorkshire,  and  such  of  this  as  there  was  before  the 
Romans  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Parisii,  who  prob- 
ably found  the  natives  in  the  Bronze  Age  culture.  The  pottery 
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found  at  the  Costa  Beck  and  at  Thornton-le-dale  is  of  a type  un- 
doubtedly later  than  Bronze  Age  and  probably  earlier  than  Roman. 
It  is  certainly  of  native  manufacture  and  made  without  the  wheel. 
Further  than  this  we  can  say  nothing,  except  that  the  gap  to  be 
filled  is  small  and  that  the  Aucissa  fibula  is  a reliable  witness  that 
the  latter  site  was  in  occupation  just  before  the  Romans  arrived — 
and  just  after ; witness  the  few  sherds  of  Roman  pottery.  The  most 
reliable  dating  for  the  first  occupation  of  both  sites  would  be  from 
some  time  after  the  invasion  of  the  Parisii  to  about  70  A.D. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  a quantity  of  medieval 
sherds  was  also  recovered  at  Thornton-le-dale.  The  date  ascribed 
to  these  is  from  the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  century.  But  the 
dating  of  medieval  pottery  is  still  extremely  unsatisfactory.  All 
the  fragments  are  very  small. 

IV 

MAMMALIAN  AND  AVIAN  REMAINS  FROM  COSTA  LAKE 

DWELLINGS,  YORKSHIRE.  (1.) 

By  Miss  D.  A.  Bate. 

The  collection  includes  remains  of  four  species  of  mammals  and 
one  bird.  It  seems  probable  that  the  former  all  represent  domestic 
races: — 

1.  Horse. 

Teeth  and  a few  limb  bones. 

2.  Celtic  Ox. 

Remains  of  this  species  form  the  bulk  of  the  collection  and 
include  a portion  of  a skull,  with  the  horn  cores,  teeth,  and 
a number  of  limb  bones. 

3.  Sheep  or  Goat. 

An  imperfect  skull  and  fragmentary  jaws  with  teeth. 

4.  Pig. 

Portions  of  jaws  with  teeth. 

5.  Mallard. 

Portion  of  sternum  and  limb  bones. 

MAMMALIAN  REMAINS  FROM  COSTA  LAKE  DWELLING, 

YORKSHIRE.  (2.) 

By  Miss  D.  A.  Bate. 

Remains  of  seven  species  of  mammals  are  included  in  the  col- 
lection and,  with  one  exception,  these  species  are  probably  all 
domesticated  animals.  The  exception  is  the  Red  Deer. 

Cervus  elaphus. 


no 
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Remains  of  Bos  longifrons  are  the  most  numerous,  but  there 
are  nearly  as  many  bones  of  the  horse. 

Many  of  the  bones  are  those  of  immature  animals,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  of  Bos  longifrons. 

A large  proportion  of  the  specimens  are  broken,  but  among  the 
long  bones  only  one  or  two  might  possibly  have  been  broken  for 
the  extraction  of  the  marrow. 

The  following  species  are  included: — 

1.  Homo  sapiens. 

2.  Canis  sp. 

3.  Cervus  elaphus. 

4.  Goat  or  Sheep. 

5.  Bos  longifrons. 

6.  Sus  scrofa. 

7.  Equus  caballus. 

1.  Homo  sapiens. 

The  only  human  bone  is  a much  abraded  and  imperfect  radius. 

2.  Canis  sp. 

There  are  a few  limb  bones  of  a carnivore  which  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  those  of  the  wolf,  and  probably  represent 
a domesticated  dog. 

3.  Cervus  elaphus. 

The  Red  Deer  is  represented  by  the  proximal  portion  of  an 
antler  of  a young  animal. 

4.  Goat  or  Sheep. 

There  are  a number  of  jaws  with  teeth,  most  of  them  of 
immature  animals. 

5.  Bos  longifrons.  Celtic  Shorthorn. 

A small  ox,  is  represented  by  a large  number  of  limb  bones, 
many  of  which  are  those  of  immature  animals.  There  are 
also  several  mandibular  rami  containing  the  check  teeth, 
and  an  imperfect  skull  with  very  small  horn-cores,  similar 
to  those  in  skulls  from  Glastonbury  Lake  Village. 

6.  Sus  scrofa.  Pig. 

A small  form  of  pig  is  represented  by  a few  portions  of  jaws 
with  teeth,  and  one  or  two  limb  bones. 

7.  Equus  caballus.  Horse. 

A small,  slender-limbed  horse  is  represented  by  a number  of 
specimens,  including  several  mandibular  rami  which  are 
very  similar  to  specimens  from  the  Turbary  of  Walthamstow, 
Lea  Valley. 
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MAMMALIAN  AND  AVIAN  REMAINS  FROM  A LAKE 
DWELLING,  THORNTON-LE-DALE,  YORKS. 

By  Miss  D.  A.  Bate. 

The  collection  from  Thornton-le-dale  consists  of  only  a small 
number  of  specimens,  but  includes  seven  species  of  mammals  and  one 
bird. 

Of  the  mammals,  four,  the  dog,  goat,  ox,  and  horse  probably  all 
represent  domesticated  races,  while  the  wild  cat,  otter,  and  badger 
remains  must  be  those  of  wild  animals.  These  last  may  not  have 
been  used  for  food,  but  would  have  been  prized  on  account  of  their 
skins. 


1.  Canis,  sp.  Dog. 

The  collection  includes  a nearly  complete  skull,  a right 
mandibular  ramus,  and  a few  limb  bones  of  a dog.  The 
skull  is  apparently  that  of  a dog  about  the  size  of  an  Aberdeen 
terrier;  the  limb  bones  show  a considerable  range  in  size, 
the  maximum  length  of  one  tibia  being  210  mm.,  while  in  a 
second  example  this  measurement  is  140  mm. 

2.  Felis  sylvestris.  Wild  Cat. 

The  collection  includes  a humerus  and  an  imperfect  femur  of 
a cat,  which  must  necessarily  represent  a Wild  Cat,  if  it  is 
the  case  that  the  domestic  cat  was  not  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  before  the  tenth  century  A.D. 

3.  Lutra  vulgar es.  Otter. 

There  is  a humerus  of  an  immature  individual  lacking  the 
proximal  epiphysis.  Remains  of  Otter  have  been  recorded 
from  Glastonbury  Lake  Village. 

4.  Meles  taxus.  Badger. 

A broken  right  mandibular  ramus  is  believed  to  represent 
this  species.  The  anterior  and  posterior  premolars  and  the 
first  molar  are  present,  but  the  molar  is  so  worn  that  prac- 
tically all  characters,  except  that  of  size,  have  disappeared. 
The  great  anterio-posterior  length  of  this  molar  and  the 
presence  of  the  minute  anterior  premolar  seems  to  make  it 
practically  certain  that  this  jaw-bone  is  that  of  a badger, 
and  not  that  of  an  otter,  the  only  other  species  with  which 
this  specimen  can  be  compared. 

5.  Capra,  sp.  Goat  (or  ? Ovis) . 

A goat  (or  ? sheep)  is  represented  only  by  the  distal  half  of 
a tibia. 
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6.  Bos  longifrons . Small  Ox. 

A small  ox  is  represented  by  a fragment  of  a skull,  with  the 
left  horn  core  attached,  and  by  a few  limb  bones. 

7.  Equus  caballus.  Horse. 

There  are  only  a few  remains  of  a small  horse,  chiefly  bones  of 
the  hind-limb;  these  show  a considerable  difference  in  size, 
though  the  largest  indicates  an  animal  of  probably  not  more 
than  13  hands.  Ihere  are  two  metatarsi,  one  of  which  has  a 
maximum  length  of  276  mm.,  with  a transverse  width  of 
the  shaft  32  mm.,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  any  of  the 
corresponding  bones  from  Glastonbury.  The  second  and 
smaller  specimen  has  a maximum  length  of  226  mm.  and  a 
transverse  width  of  the  shaft  of  25  mm.  I have  not  had  the 
metatarsal  of  a donkey  for  comparison,  but  compared  with 
that  of  the  Asiatic  Wild  Ass,  E.  hemionus,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  bones  from  Thornton-le-dale  is  found  to  be  shorter  and 
stouter,  thus  resembling  more  closely  the  proportions  of  this 
bone  in  the  horse. 

8.  Corvus  fragile gus.  ? Rook. 

There  is  only  one  bird  bone,  an  imperfect  tibio-tarsus  of  an 
immature  individual,  which  is  probably  that  of  a rook. 
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“ CUSTOMARY  ” MILESTONES. 

J.  J.  Brigg,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

In  volumes  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  Journal  I have  recorded 
more  than  fifty  instances  of  old  milestones  still  extant  in  the  West 
Riding  which  are  inscribed  with  the  distances  in  the  old  “ custom- 
ary ” measure,  where  i mile  equals  ij  or  i|  “ statute  ” miles.  In 
addition  to  the  stone  near  Sedbergh  (see  Part  115  of  the  Y.A.  J.), 
from  my  own  observations  and  those  of  friends  I am  able  to  record 
the  following — 

(53)  Near  Harrogate,  at  a point  where  the  Bradford-  Killinghall 
road  is  crossed  by  “ Penny  Pot  Lane,”  a heavy  stone,  now  prostrate : 

12  M= about  18  St  at.  miles  X M 

SKIPTON  KNARES 

BROUGH 


(54)  At  a point  east  of  Scarcroft  Hill: 

To  Leeds  5 miles =8|  Stat.  miles. 

To  Wetherby  4 miles =5!  or  6 miles  [Dr.  Viliy] 

(55)  In  the  wall  of  the  lane  to  Howgill,  beyond  Bar  den-in- Wharfe- 
dale : 

TO 

PATLEY 

BRIDGE  [Mr.  R.  Butterfield] 

m 6=9  Stat.  miles  [Mr.  Jonas  Bradley] 

(56)  On  the  “ Mortimer  ” Road  at  Bar  Dyke,  one  mile  south  of 
Brooxnhead  Hall,  near  Sheffield: 

A square  pillar-stone,  4 ft.  high,  with  pyramidal  top. 

1740  Sheffield  7 m=9  Stat.  miles. 

R (?  “ road  ”) 

Bradfield  2 m=3  Stat.  miles. 

R. 

Hope  9 m=io  Stat.  Miles. 

R. 

Penistone  5 m=6  Stat.  Miles. 

R. 


[W.  A.  Brigg] 
[E.  Lees] 
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Mr.  Lees  suggests  that  ££  R ” may  mean  not  ££  road  ” but  £'  go  to 
the  right/  The  stone  bears  arrows  pointing  to  the  right  instead  of 
the  usual  pointing  hand  and  finger. 


(57)  At  the  side  of  the  by-road  from  Wragby  to  Purston  faglin 
a stone,  about  4 ft.  high,  with  a square  chamfered  capital: 

To  To  To  Helle 

Dongcajter  Wakefield  Pontefract 

10  miles=i4  Stat.  miles  [defaced  ) 3 miles=4  Stat.  miles  1722 


(58)  At  the  junction  of  Draughton  Lane  with  Skipton- — Bolton 
Bridge  road: 

to 

Bnars  Skipton 

burgh  2 m=3|  Stat.  miles 

14  m.=20  Stat.  Miles 


(59)  At  the  junction  of  Alwoodley  Lane  and  King  Lane,  near 
Leeds,  a round-topped  stone,  inscribed 

IB  fo  Tork  20  m=23  Stat.  miles 

x7^4  • Wetherby  9 m=iol>  ,, 

• Leedes  4111-5  „ „ 

• 0tleY  5 m=6  „ „ 


W-  A.  Brigg] 

....//. This  stone  is  illustrated  in  Highways  and  Byways  of  England,  by  T.  W. 
Wilkinson,  1913,  at  p.  236,  and  it  is  there  stated  to  have  been  ‘ paid  for  if 
not  actuahy  put  on  its  present  site  by  John  Broadbent  who  held  the  farm 
hard  by  and  whose  initials  it  bears.’  ” — W B Crump 


(60}  In  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  are  two  old  stones : 

(a)  To  Selby  To  Tadcaster 

17  miles  1 mile  and  b mile 

To  Wetherby  To  Sherburn 
15  miles  2 M and  | m. 

Mr.  H.  Whitaker,  who  reports  this  stone,  suggests  that  it 
formerly  stood  at  Towton,  from  which  place  the  distances  given 
to  Tadcaster  and  Sherburn  are  fairly  correct  as  <£  customary  " miles, 
while  the  Selby  and  W etherby  figures  have  been  altered  by  someone 
ignorant  of  the  old  customary  measures. 

(b)  is  the  is  the 

way  to  way  to 

Stutton  Tadcaster 

— M — M 
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(6t)  At  Farnley  Tyas — Moor  End 
a place  for  a dial  on  top: 
Huddersfield 
3 miels=4  Stat.  miles 
Holmfirth 

2 miles =3  Stat.  miles 

Pennystone 

6 miles=8  Stat.  miles 

[“  Honley  ” is 


—a  well-cut,  square  prism  with 

Jon  Hoyle 
constable 
Tho  Bothomley 
sureyor 

1738 

Honley  2 = 3 Stat.  miles 
M 

later  addition. — W.  B.  Crump.] 


(62)  At  the  foot  of  “ Swine  Lane  ” on  the  Keighley— Bingley 
road,  a stone,  much  defaced,  and  built  into  the  wall: 

1 M The  other  face  was  buried  in  the  wall,  and  before 

To  I had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  the  stone  was 

-INGLEY  destroyed  when  the  comer  was  “ improved  ” in 

1 M To  1923.  [J.  J.  B.] 

-IGHL 
17.. 

=2  Stat.  miles  in  each  case. 


(63)  At  Hesley,  near  Rathmell,  Settle: 

To  Tojide  To  Rathmell  1 ! 

Chapel  2 mile 

Miles =3  Stat.  Miles  =i£  Stat.  miles. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Crump,  of  Halifax,  has  informed  me  of  a number 
of  stones — 


(64) 


At  “ Royal  George/'  Scammonden,  on  the  New  Hey  road: 


TO 

MARSDEN 
3 miles =4  Stat.  miles 
TO 

HUDDERSFIELD 
5 miies=6  Stat.  miles 
TO  * 

HALLIFAX 


TO 

SCAMMEN 
DEN  AND 
DAYNHEAD 
1 miles 
Mr  John 
Woodhed 
Surveyor 


5 miles =7  Stat.  miles  1755 


(65)  Near  Deanhead,  Scammonden,  a slab  stone,  formerly  on 
Crutt  Moor  on  the  road  from  Krumlin,  broken  twenty  years  ago 
and  preserved  now  at  Turner  House  by  Mr.  Robinson  Lumb: 

To  To 

Hallifax  Deanhead 

6 miles =8  Stat.  miles  W 1756 
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(66)  At  the  bottom  of  Mirfield  Moor,  on  the  Huddersfield— Leeds 
and  Elland — Wakefield  roads : 

Leeds  Hallefax  Wakefield 

I733  or  Elland  7 m=io|  Stat. 

9 m=n  Stat.  miles  5 m miles 

To  Elland  is  6|  Stat.  miles 
To  Halifax  is  9 Stat.  miles. 

(67)  At  Shelf,  on  the  Bradford — Halifax  road,  is  the  “ Stone 
Chair/’  made  of  two  stone  slabs  set  upright  at  an  angle  to  each  other 
and  enclosing  a stone  seat.  The  new  “ chair  ” bears  the  legend 
“ Erected  1737.  Re-erected  1891.”  Of  the  old  “ chair  ” the  slabs 
are  affixed  to  the  wall  opposite  the  " Duke  of  York  ” Inn. 

On  one  stone: 

Huddersfield  Road  6 m=8  Stat.  miles  Bradford  4 m=5  Stat. 

miles 

Keighley  8 m=  10  Stat.  miles  Halifax  2 m=2^  Stat. 

William  Clayto[n]  miles 

1737- 

(68)  Near  “ Stone  Chair,”  but  in  Northowram,  close  to  the  Shelf 
boundary  at  the  top  of  Hud  Hill : 

Bradford  road  5 mil=6  Stat.  miles  Halifax  road mil. 

1750  R.F. 


(69)  On  the  “ Low  Road 
To  Illingworth 
1 in 

To  Bradford 
6m=7  Stat.  miles 


at  Holdsworth  in  Oven  den  : 

To  Kighley 

9 m=8  Stat.  miles  [?  “9”  altered  later] 
To  Halifax 

2 m = 3 Stat.  miles 


(70)  At  the  cross-roads  between  Kirkheaton  and  Mirfield  (“  Black- 
smith’s Arms  ”)  Heaton  Moor: 


Hallifax 

6 miles =8  Stat.  miles 
Huddersfield 
? 2 miles 


Barnsley 

12  miles  = i5  Stat.  miles 

1738 

Dewsberry 


[defaced 


W.  B.  Crump] 


(71)  “Standing  Stone,”  Scapegoat  Hill: 

John  Haigh  an(d)  To  Rippond  Hallefax 

Abraham  Hall  3 miles=4j  to  5 Stat.  miles  4 miles=7  Stat. 

I75h  To  Slaighwat  miles 

2 miles  From  Halifax  to  Slaithwaite 
is  nearly  9 statute  miles. 
[E.  W.  Norris  and  W.  B.  Crump.] 
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(72)  At  Southowram,  at  the  end  of  Law  Lane  at  the  present  bound- 
ary of  Halifax  Borough,  is  an  old  guide-stoop,  4!  ft.  high. 

Halifax  1 M Leeds  or 

Road  =1  Stat.  mile  Wakefield  Road  12  m=i6  Stat.  miles 
RN 

o [W.  B.  Crump] 

Mr.  Crump  adds  a note  to  my  No.  49  example,  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  348,  viz.,  Haworth,  Hall  Green: 

TO  HEPTONSTALL  5 m=8  Stat.  miles  TO  BRADFORD  7 m= 
To  COLNE  5 m=io  Stat.  miles  9 Stat.  miles 

(73)  And  Nos.  2 and  3,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  6,  he  shows  to  belong  to  series 
running  thus — 

(1)  Lumbutts  in  Langfield  at  Lumbutts  Lane: 

To  Halifax  8 m=io  Stat.  miles  (3)  Walsden. 

To  Heptonstall  - m Halifax  10=12!  Stat.  miles 

To  Rochdale  7 m=9  Stat.  miles  Rochdale  5=^  Stat.  miles 

(2)  Shurerack. 

Halifax  9=11  Stat.  miles 
Rochdale  6=8  Stat.  miles 


(74)  At  Shelley,  a stone,  now  prostrate  and  used  in  1910  by  a 
surveyor  as  a foundation  to  carry  the  girder  of  a footbridge  over 
the  stream  separating  Shelley  and  Shepley  on  the  Shelley  bank. 
The  other  faces  are  not  visible.  It  has  probably  come  from  the 
Huddersfield — Penistone  turnpike  road,  which  crosses  the  valley  a 
little  higher  up,  though  it  is  on  an  old  bridle-road  from  Kirkburton 
Church  towards  Penistone.  The  present  surveyor  thinks  it  marks 
that  route. 

Penistone  Wakefield  miles  12  = 15  Stat.  miles 

miles  6 

Sheffield 

miles  21=25  Stat.  miles. 


Mr.  H.  Whitaker,  of  Light  cliff  e,  tells  me  of  the  following  example : 

(75)  One  mile  south  of  Wortley  on  the  old  turnpike  road  to  Sheffield. 
Probably  it  stood  formerly  at  Wortley  Four  Lane  Ends,  about  1 
furlong  s.  of  Wortley  where  the  Rotherham  road  diverged  from  the 
old  Sheffield  road. 


Sheffield  7 miles 
= 7!  to  8 Stat.  miles 
Rotherham  8 miles 
=9  Stat.  miles 


Huddersfield  15  miles 
= 17  Stat.  miles 
Manchester  26  miles 
=33  to  34  Stat.  miles 
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ON  SAMIAN  WARE  FROM  ILKLEY,  NOW  IN  THE 
CRAVEN  MUSEUM,  SKIPTON. 

Dr.  A.  Raistrick,  F.G.S. 

In  1928  the  Craven  Museum,  Skipton,  acquired  by  purchase  a 
small  collection  of  Samian  ware,  which  included  several  very  perfect 
pieces  from  Brough-under-Stainmore,  Whitstable,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Ilkley.  It  is  hoped  that  a brief  non- 
technical account  of  the  latter  may  be  of  interest  as  an  addendum 
to  the  excellent  accounts  of  the  Ilkley  excavations  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Jomna  l already.  The  pottery  was  unearthed  during 
the  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  some 
way  south  of  the  fort,  in  1879,  and,  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  was  purchased  for  a private  collection,  without  any  de- 
scriptive account  being  published.  The  importance  of  these  pieces 
was  recognised  some  time  ago,  and  the  owner  kindly  consented  to 
loan  them  to  the  Craven  Museum,  which  afterwards  acquired  them 
by  purchase  into  the  permanent  collection. 

Dr.  Felix  Oswald,  F.G.S. , has  kindly  examined  a cast  and 
rubbings  of  the  larger  bowl,  and  commented  on  the  stamps  of  the 
other  pottery,  his  comments  being  incorporated  in  the  present 
account : I take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  thanks  for  his 
kindness  on  this  and  other  occasions. 

The  pottery  now  described  consists  of  four  plain  dishes  or 
platters,  and  a decorated  bowl,  all  in  perfect  and  very  fresh  condi- 
tion. Sections  of  them  are  given  on  the  plate  and  for  convenience 
of  reference,  the  forms  are  indicated  by  the  numbers  assigned  by 
Diagendorff  in  1895/ and  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Roman  Pottery 
m the  British  Museum  (1908).  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
numbers  refer,  not  to  the  particular  piece  of  pottery,  but  to  the 
forms  of  the  pieces,  which  were  standardised  and  in  common  use 
at  various  potteries  over  a long  period  of  time. 

Decorated  bowl ; form  37 : 

This  is  a more  or  less  hemispherical  bowl,  8J  inches  diameter 
and  4§  inches  high,  including  a low  foot,  3J  inches  diameter.  Below 
the  slight  bead  of  the  rim  there  is  a plain  band,  1 inch  deep,  un- 
marked except  for  a potter’s  stamp  (a),  which  is  inclined  at  a low 
angle  against  the  rim.  The  lower  part  of  the  bowl  is  ornamented 

Dragendorff,  H.,  Terra  Sigillata;  Bonner  Jahrbucher,  xcvi-xcvii,  1895-6. 
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to  the  foot  with  a design  repeated  in  four  panels,  one  of  which  is 
reproduced  in  fig.  i.  The  panels  consist  of  a rather  debased  St. 
Andrew’s  cross,  formed  by  two  diagonal  cables  and  two  vertical 
lateral  cables.  The  rosettes  usually  placed  at  the  corners  of  such  a 
panel  are  here  replaced  by  a short  stalked  palmate  leaf.  In  the 
upper  quadrant  of  the  cross  is  an  eagle,  and  in  the  lower  quadrant 
a rather  crudely  modelled  goat  (only  three  legs  are  to  be  seen). 
The  side  quadrants  are  empty  except  that  one  bears  a potter’s 
signature  in  reverse  and  vertical.  In  the  narrow  vertical  panel 
adjoining  the  cross  is  a draped  female  figure.  The  top  of  the 
ornamented  band  is  formed  by  a rim  with  dependant  ovolo  ornament, 
and  between  each  pair  of  ovolo  a tongue  ending  in  a ring.  The 
lower  border  of  the  pattern  is  a slight  ridge  with  a wreath  of  double 
leaves,  the  wreath  and  ovolo  being  continuous  round  the  bowl. 

Three  stamps  occur  on  this  bowl,  one  just  under  the  rim,  one 
vertical  in  the  side  quadrant  of  one  cross,  and  the  third,  a script 
signature,  in  the  top  quadrant  of  one  panel;  the  stamps  are 
LVCIVS  FE,  ARVERNICVS  (reversed),  and  (in  script)  LVTEVS. 
Along  with  the  signatures,  a comparative  study  of  the  ornament 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  actual  makers  of  the  bowl,  and  enable 
us  to  fix  a date  for  its  manufacture.  The  bowls  of  this  pattern  were 
not  made  by  a single  person,  but  one  craftsman  would  make  the 
mould,  perhaps  inviting  some  other  person  to  add  a particular 
ornament  to  the  mould.  A third  person,  a working  potter,  made 
the  bowl  from  the  prepared  mould.  The  palmate  leaf  in  the  corner 
of  the  cross  panels  was  used  in  this  way  by  several  mould-makers, 
JAN  VS,  CERIALIS,  COMITIALIS,  CIBISVS,  and  LVCINVS, 
while  the  first  three,  and  several  other  potters  at  Rheinzabern 
(Germany)  constantly  used  the  eagle  of  the  upper  quadrant  in 
their  designs.  The  draped  figure  was  used  by  Cerialis  as  one  of 
the  Bivice,  but  had  been  copied  by  him,  and  slightly  altered,  from 
a type  used  earlier  by  Libertus  (Dechelette  548) 4 The  wreath 
with  the  ridge  above  it  occurs  on  another  similar  bowl,  which  is 
from  Rheinzabern,  which  has  the  same  cursive  script  signature, 
LVTEVI  (retrograde).  At  Augsburg  there  are  two  bowls  of  form 
37,  both  with  this  script  signature,  LVTEVI,  and  in  one  of  them  the 
same  wreath  and  ridge  and  the  same  ovolo.2  From  these  con- 
siderations it  seems  certain  that  LVTEVS  made  the  mould  for  the 
bowl,  and  perhaps  ARVERNICVS  was  his  partner,  for  the  peculiar 

1 Dechelette,  J.,  Les  Vases  Cera-  2 Roger,  O.,  Zeitschrift  d.  histor. 

miques  Ornes  de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  Vereins  fur  Schwaben  & Neuburg. 
2 vols.  Paris,  1904.  Augsburg,  1911,  taf.  xviii. 
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ovolo  and  tongue  (ring  ended)  is  found  on  a 37  bowl  stamped 
Arvernicvs,  at  Rheinzabern.  LVCIVS  was  the  potter  who  made 
the  bowl  from  the  mould  and  added  the  rim. 

The  stamp  LVTEVI  (retro  script)  occurs  on  a form  37  at  Rhein- 
zabern and  Augsburg,  ARVENICVS  (retro)  on  a form  37  at  Rhein- 
zabern, Augsburg,  and  Zugmantel,  and  the  stamp  LVCIVS  FE 
(on  the  rim)  also  occurs  at  Rheinzabern.  All  three  were  potters 
at  Rheinzabern  in  the  Antonine  period,  but  Lucius  worked  also 
at  Kreherwald  and  Cannstatt.  The  various  elements  of  the  decora- 
tion seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  LVTEVI  from  CERIALIS, 
who  worked  at  Heilegenburg  before  migrating  to  Rheinzabern. 
This  makes  the  bowl  late  Antonine  in  date. 

Plain  Forms: 

Ihe  lemaining  pieces  of  this  collection  are  plain  Samian  ware, 
the  chief  beauty  of  which  lies  in  its  well-proportioned  form  and  the 
fine  finish  of  the  surface.  The  largest  dish  is  of  form  36,  9J  inches 
diameter  at  the  rim,  2\  inches  high,  including  the  small  foot,  4 
inches  diameter.  The  bowl  is  flat-bottomed,  with  a broad  rim 
curving  outwards,  on  which  a design  of  ivy  leaves  or  lotus  buds  on 
the  stem  appears  in  continuous  pattern.  This  design  is  in  relief, 
made  by  adding  the  leaves  and  stem  in  thin  slip  (en  barbotine)  to 
the  plain  dish,  before  burning.  A smaller  but  deeper  variety,  form 
35,  is  the  smallest  pot  in  the  group,  4J  inches  diameter,  inches 
high.  These  are  Antonine  in  date,  and,  particularly  the  larger 
one,  are  fairly  characteristic  of  the  Rheinzabern  potters.  Neither 
have  potters'  stamps. 

The  form  79  is  a dish,  6f  inches  diameter,  i|  inches  high,  of 
very  graceful  contour.  This  has  a potter's  stamp  in  the  centre, 
inside,  GABRVS,  a stamp  which  occurs  on  an  exactly  similar  dish 
recently  excavated  at  Treves.  GABRVS  seems  to  have  worked 
firstly  at  Lavoye  and  later  to  have  migrated  to  Treves,  where  very 
probably  this  dish  was  made,  during  the  Hadrian-Antonine  period 
(A.D.  138-192). 

The  form  of  the  remaining  dish  is  intermediate  between  two  of 
the  commoner  forms  and  has  been  given  the  number  18/31,  as  it 
shares  the  characteristics  of  both  18  and  31.  It  is  a dish,  6|  inches 
diameter  and  just  over  i|  inches  high,  with  a very  high  false  bottom 
rising  in  a depressed  cone  inside,  nearly  two-thirds  the  full  depth. 
This  pot  bears  the  stamp,  again  in  the  centre,  inside,  OF  CRE; 
this  is  most  probably  the  stamp  of  CRETICVS,  a potter  of  Lavoye 
of  the  Antonine  period. 
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Ihese  complete  plain  forms  are  of  especial  interest,  as  fragments 
of  all  the  forms  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  the  fort  at  Ilkley, 
but  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  restoration.  A fragment  of  the  en 
barbotine  decorated  form  36  is  quoted  in  the  report,1  p.  217,  while 
of  form  18/31  it  is  said,  “ It  has  not  been  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
complete  specimen,  though  there  are  numerous  well-preserved 
portions  of  the  sides  ” (p.  219).  Of  form  79,  “ Two  fragments  only, 
of  which  the  larger  is  broken  through  and  mended,  can  be  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  this  type  ” (p.  220).  It  is  therefore  very 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  such  perfect  examples  as  those  described 
above  to  the  recorded  remains  from  Ilkley. 

A PIG  OF  LEAD,  WITH  ROMAN  INSCRIPTION, 
IN  THE  CRAVEN  MUSEUM. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Wm.  Ingilby,  one  of  the  two  famous 
pigs  of  lead  found  in  Nidderdale,  carrying  a Roman  Inscription, 
has  been  loaned  to  the  Craven  Museum,  Skipton,  the  second  pig 
being  in  the  British  Museum.  These  pigs  were  found  by  a farm 
labourer  during  February,  1734,  in  a hole  alongside  the  old  road 
crossing  Hayshaw  Moor,  by  Dacre  Bank,  very  nearly  the  line  of 
the  Roman  road  from  Aldborough  to  Addingham.  The  pigs  are 
blocks  of  cast  lead,  weighing  156  lbs.  and  155  lbs.,  oblong,  tapering 
to  one  long  face  which  carries  the  inscription  cast  in  relief:  IMP. 
CAES.  DOMITIANO  AVG.  COS.  VII.  On  one  side  of  the  pig  is 
a further  short  inscription,  BRIG,  almost  deleted  by  wear  on  the 
British  Museum  specimen,  but  plainly  preserved  on  the  Skipton 
example.  These  pigs  are  cast  from  lead  mined  in  the  Greenhow 
Hill  district,  where  very  old  hushes  and  levels  are  well  known, 
and  they  must  have  been  smelted  in  the  district,  at  one  or  other 
of  the  several  “ bale  hills  ” still  to  be  traced.  The  pigs  were 
built  up  from  successive  small  quantities  of  lead,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  Skipton  pig,  in  the  very  numerous  layers  shown  in  the 
side.  The  inscription  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and  the 
fineness  of  the  lettering  suggests  a clay  mould  rather  than  stone, 
as  was  suggested  by  many  of  the  early  writers. 

These  pigs  are  only  two  of  a large  number  found  in  this  country 
(approximately  65),  distributed  mainly  around  the  mines  in  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  and  the  Mendips.  Many  of  the  pigs 
are  found  away  from  the  mines,  but  almost  always  along  or  near 
the  roads  leading  from  a group  of  mines  to  some  larger  settlement, 

1 Woodward,  A.  M.,  The  Roman  Fort  at  Ilkley,  Yorks.  Arch.-  J.oarn., 
vol.  xxviii,  part  no,  1925. 
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or  in  the  settlement  itself,  as  at  Richborough  and  Southampton. 
They  illustrate  one  very  important  phase  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
the  exploitation  with  native  labour  of  the  rich  lead  resources  which 
were  certainly  an  attraction  in  the  first  conquest  of  the  country. 

The  inscription  on  this  particular  pig  is  evidence  that  by  the 
year  A.D.  81,  the  mines  were  sufficiently  flourishing  to  be  sending 
cast-lead  to  Aldborough,  probably  from  there  being  taken  either 
to  York  or  down  the  river  to  Brough-on-Humber  for  export  to 
Rome.  Other  similar  pigs  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire — at  the 
Hurst  Mines,  Swaledale,  with  the  inscription  of  ADRIAN  (117- 
138  A.D.) ; between  Grassington  and  Pateley  Bridge,  probably  near 
Nussey  Knot,  with  an  inscription  of  TRAJAN  (98  A.D.) ; and  near 
Brough  and  South  Cave  on  Humber,  the  latter  from  the  mines  in 
Derbyshire,  with  inscription  C.  IVL.  PROTI.  BRIT.  LVT.  EX.  ARG. 
The  Hayshaw  Bank  pigs  have  received  notice  on  several  occasions, 
and  a short  bibliography  may  be  useful,  omitting  works  with 
only  popular  reference. 

Kirkland,  S.  A letter.  . . .to  Wm.  Sloane,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  con- 
cerning Two  Pigs  of  Lead,  found  near  Ripley,  with  this 
inscription  on  them,  IMP.  CAES.  DOMITIANO  AUG.  COS. 
VII. 

Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soc.,  vol.  xli,  p.  560  (1735)  and  fig. 

Y ard,  J.  Some  Considerations  on  a Draught  of  two  large 
pieces  of  Lead  with  Roman  Inscriptions  on  them,  found 
several  years  since  in  Yorkshire. 

Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soc.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  686-700  (1756)  and  fig. 

Way,  A.  Enumeration  of  Blocks  or  Pigs  of  Lead  and  Tin, 
relics  of  Roman  Metallurgy,  discovered  in  Great  Britain. 
Archceol.  Jonrn.,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  22-40  (1859),  fig. 

Gowland,  W.  The  Early  Metallurgy  of  Silver  and  Lead: 
Part  I.  Lead. 

Archceologia,  vol.  Ivii,  pp.  359-422  (1901),  fig.  and  analysis. 
Brit.  Mas.  Guide  to  Antiquities  of  Roman  Britain,  pp.  28-31 
(1922)  and  fig. 

Raistrick,  A.  Notes  on  Lead  Mining  and  Smelting  in  West 
Yorkshire. 

Trans.  Newcomen  Soc.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  81-96  (1927). 
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ST.  JOHN'S  PRIORY,  PONTEFRACT. 

This  priory  was  founded  in  1090  by  Robert  de  Lascy,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  subjected  to  the  Cluniac 
monastery  of  La  Charite-sur-Loire.  The  site  of  the  buildings  may 
be  traced  on  the  rising  ground  north  of  All  Saints’  Church,  known 
as  Monkhill. 

The  prior  surrendered  the  priory  on  23  November,  1539;  ^ie 
site,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  was  granted  in  1553  to  George 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  out  of  the  stones  of  the  buildings, 
erected  the  New  Hall,  a short  distance  away,  and  over  the  gate- 
way placed  his  arms  and  the  date  1591. 

Recently  there  has  been  a project  to  secure  the  Grange  held 
(the  name  by  which  the  site  of  the  priory  is  now  known),  as  a child- 
ren’s playground,  but,  before  this  was  done,  the  owner, W.  J.  Robson, 
Esq.,  was  anxious  that  if  any  remains  of  the  priory  existed  they 
should  be  carefully  excavated  and  preserved.  With  this  object  in 
view,  correspondence  took  place  with  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  and  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  and  I was  asked  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society  to  supervise  the  preliminary  excavations.  Some 
months  ago  I made  a careful  inspection  of  the  ground,  so  as  to 
define  the  site  of  the  several  buildings  round  the  cloister  court, 
and  on  October  22,  1929,  commenced  work  with  three  men,  whom 
the  owner  of  the  field  kindly  arranged  to  put  at  my  disposal. 

Fortunately,  on  that  day  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector 
of  Ancient  Monuments,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  able 
to  inspect  the  site  and  make  suggestions  as  to  future  trial  trenches, 

A section  was  made  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave  (or  where 
we  considered  that  part  of  the  church  to  be)  extending  some  distance 
beyond  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  going  down  to  a depth  of 
5 or  6 feet ; other  similar  trenches  were  dug  across  the  east  end  of 
the  nave,  the  north  transept,  three  in  various  parts  of  the  choir, 
two  across  the  chapter  house,  in  which  was  found  a skeleton,  one 
across  the  site  of  the  frater,  and  another  one  across  the  western 
range  of  the  buildings  round  the  cloister  court. 

These  trenches  were  usually  carried  down  to  untouched  virgin 
soil ; roofing  tiles  and  much  broken  stone  were  unearthed,  but  in  no 
case  was  any  continuous  walling  found  which  would  enable  us  to 
trace  any  buildings.  Reluctantly  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  including  the  foundations,  were 
removed  either  by  Lord  Talbot  prior  to  1591  for  the  erection  of  the 
New  Hall,  or  at  some  later  period  to  be  used  for  building  purposes 
or  road-making.  J.  W.  Walker. 
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FINDS  AT  WHITKIRK  CHURCH. 

The  removal,  in  August,  1930,  of  the  organ  and  wooden  floor 
from  the  north  or  Manston  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Whit- 
kirk,  Leeds,  revealed  certain  inscribed  grave  covers  hitherto  unseen 
by  anyone  now  living.  Promptly  noticed  by  the  verger,  Mr.  Edgar 
Skinn,  they  have  since  been  cleansed  of  their  incrustation  of  sand 
and  cement,  and  rubbings  of  two  of  the  slabs  have  been  taken. 
The  first  slab  to  be  brought  to  light  measures  6 ft.  4 in.  by  2 ft.  84  in., 
and  the  marginal  inscription,  in  black  letter  relief,  reads:  “ Hie 
jacet  Roger  us  Dynley  de  Manston  armiger  dni  Regis  qui  obijt 
xxvij  die  mesis  aplis  anno  dni  MDXIII  et  alma  uxor  ei°  qui  obijt 
Tblank]  die  mensis  [blank].”  In  smaller  letters  the  continuation  is 
made  across  the  slab,  below  the  foregoing:  “ quor  aias  ppicietur 
deus  amen.”  In  the  middle  of  the  slab  a cemented  fissure  partly 
obscures  the  reading  of: 

“ Sis  testis  xpe  q no  jacet  hie  lapis  iste 
[Corpus  ut  ornetur  sed  spiritus]  ut  memoretur.” 

The  words  in  brackets  are  here  supplied  from  Dodsworth’s 
notes.  These  lines  find  a parallel  elsewhere,  e.g.,  on  the  brass  of 
Robert  Thresk,  priest  (1419),  in  the  south  aisle  of  Thirsk  Church 
(Y.A.J.,  xvii,  321). 

The  slab  bears  four  heraldic  shields:  (1)  Quarterly  Dyneley  and 
Manston,  (2)  Dyneley  ([Arg.]  a fess  and  three  mullets  pierced  [sa.] 
in  chief),  (3)  Manston  ([5a.]  a bend  counter  embattled  [arg.]),  (4) 
Dyneley.  Dodsworth  (1620)  misreads  “ Alicia  uxor  ” for  “ Alina 
uxor.”  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wife  of  Roger  Dyneley 
(ob.  1513)  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  Manston;  and  her  will, 
proved  at  York,  4 March,  1526-7  (Thoresby  Soc.,  ix,  247),  may  be 
compared  with  Dr.  Whitaker’s  pedigree  of  Dyneley  ( Loidis  & Elrnet, 
p.  198).  The  slab  was  probably  inscribed  during  Alice  Dyneley ’s 
widowhood.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bend  in  the  Manston  arms 
on  the  Whitkirk  stone  is  not  raguled,  as  depicted  at  Harewood  by 
Dr.  Whitaker  ( Loidis  & Elmet,  p.  166)  and  later  writers.  But  it 
agrees  with  the  bend  depicted  in  Mr.  Oswald  Barron’s  Fifteenth 
Century  Roll  of  Arms  (. Ancestor  vii,  189),  and  is  called  by  modern 
heraldic  writers  “ embattled  counter  embattled.”  Probably  the 
earliest  local  occurrence  of  these  arms  is  found  on  the  effigy  of  the 
‘ Manston  knight,’  in  Leeds  Parish  Church,  c.  1330  (see  Y.A.J., 
xxix,  34).  Dr.  Whitaker  ( Loidis  & Elmet,  1816,  p.  143)  quotes 
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less  than  half  the  total  inscription,  adding  that  “ the  rest  is  too 
indistinct  to  be  made  out,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.”  He  does  not  mention  the  shields. 

The  next  medieval  slab  (5  ft.  9 in.  by  3 ft.  o\  in.)  has  a well 
preserved  marginal  inscription  in  incised  letters:  “ Orate  p ala 
mri  Nicholai  Dynlay  generosi  q obijt  xviij  die  mesis  Januarij  anno 
dhi  MCCCCCXVIJ  cui°  aie  pp°ciet  de°.” 

This  slab  is  not  mentioned  by  Dodsworth,  nor  is  it  described  by 
any  other.  Together  with  the  Roger  Dyneley  slab,  it  was  probably 
known  to  Ralph  Thoresby  who,  in  his  diary  (Aug.  11,  1709),  refers 
to  ‘£  Manston  once  the  seat  of  the  Dyneleys,  see  the  monuments  in 
Whitkirk.”  Nicholas  Dyneley,  of  Austhorpe  (par.  Whitkirk),  by 
his  will,  proved  28  March,  1518,  desired  to  be  “ laide  in  saynt 
katerynes  quer  as  nye  my  ffader  as  may  conueniently  be  ” (Thoresby 
Soc.,  iv,  143). 

A comparison  of  the  names  of  his  brothers,  referred  to  in  the 
will  and  in  Dr.  Whitaker’s  pedigree,  proves  Nicholas  to  have  been 
a son  of  Roger  Dyneley,  of  Manston  (ob.  1513),  although  his  name 
is  omitted  from  that  pedigree.  Apparently  the  Manston  Chapel 
in  Whitkirk  Church  had  an  altar  of  St.  Catherine,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a Chantry  foundation. 

The  third  inscribed  slab,  measuring  6 ft.  6J  in.  by  2 ft.  10J  in., 
commemorates  the  family  of  Lofthouse,  of  Manston,  commencing 
with  “ Seath  Lofthouse  ” (ob.  1674).  Although  much  worn  in  the 
middle,  the  bulk  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  read  and  recorded. 
The  Lofthouse  Wills  preserved  at  York  and  the  entries  in  the  parish 
registers  of  Leeds  and  Whitkirk  have  helped  in  identification.  The 
stone  is  specially  valuable  as  recording  the  burial  of  Alverah  Loft- 
house (1709),  which  is  wanting  from  the  Whitkirk  register. 

A plain,  bluish  slab  (7  ft.  by  3 ft.  in.)  may  possibly  prove 
to  be  an  altar  stone,  but  it  bears  no  traces  of  crosses  on  the  upper 
side. 

I am  indebted  to  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  for  literary 
assistance  and  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Barwell  Turner  for  rubbings  and  heraldic 
advice.  A full  account  of  Whitkirk  Church  is  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  Thoresby  Society. 


G.  E.  Kirk. 
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Brough  by  Bainbridge.  Work  was  carried  on  in  two  directions 
in  1929.  The  work  outside  the  NE.  corner,  found  in  1928,  was  traced, 
first  to  a point  nine  feet  short  of  the  inner  ditch,  where  it  ceased  in 
a well-built  end,  and  then  in  the  direction  away  from  the  fort. 
Just  beyond  where  it  was  first  found  it  turned  slightly  to  run  east- 
wards for  70  yards  and  then  curved  through  nearly  90  degrees 
due  south.  Beyond  this  it  was  not  possible  at  present  to  follow 
it,  but,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  built  to  surround  a civil 
settlement,  an  effort  was  made  to  hit  the  other  end  outside  the 
SE.  corner.  This  was  abortive,  only  house  walls  of  very  poor 
quality,  apparently  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  being  found. 
Occupational  remains  in  a disturbed  state  were  plentiful  on  the 
inner  southern  side  of  the  wall.  These  covered  the  period  from 
the  late  first  to  the  late  third  century,  but  fourth  century  potsherds, 
plentiful  in  the  upper  layers  inside  the  fort,  were  conspicuously 
absent.  Near  the  NE.  corner  of  the  fort  the  road  over  the  outer 
ditch  passed  through  a gate-way  in  the  wall.  It  appeared  probable 
that  road  and  wall  were  built  at  the  same  time,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  and  it  is  a plausible  guess  that  in  the  wall  we 
have  the  bracchium  mentioned  in  Camden's  inscription.  At  a 
later  date  the  road  level  had  been  raised  about  18  inches.  There 
was  no  ditch  outside  this  wall.  Outside  the  east  gate  the  inner 
ditch  proved  never  to  have  been  dug.  The  road  approached  the 
gate  on  a causeway  contemporary  with  the  early  second-century 
revetments,  and  the  excavation  of  15  yards  of  the  road  inside  the 
gate  showed  that  the  first  paved  surface  dated  from  this  time. 
The  date  of  the  second  paved  surface  is  probably  early  4th  century. 
Beneath  the  causeway  was  found  an  oblong  stretch  of  wall  footings, 
with  stones  set  in  clay  parallel  with  the  east  rampart,  and  two  slight 
cross  walls  running  towards  the  rampart.  These,  perhaps,  were 
parts  of  an  outwork  belonging  to  the  first  period  of  the  fort.  It 
appears  probable  that  capture  by  an  enemy,  perhaps  in  the  rising 
of  115,  marked  the  end  of  the  first  period,  and  that  the  general 
reconstruction  shown  by  the  raising  of  the  road  levels  was  perhaps 
necessitated  by  a further  destruction  some  time  after  270.  The 
absence  of  4th  century  remains  in  the  civil  settlement,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  explored,  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  reoccupied 

in  the  last  period.  T ^ 

r J.  P.  Droop. 
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Langton.  In  the  spring  of  1930  Dr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Corder  made 
preliminary  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Langton  villa,  left  un- 
finished by  the  late  Reverend  C.  V.  Collier.  They  found  the  site 
to  be  far  more  interesting  and  more  extensive  than  was  supposed, 
and  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee  hope  to  carry  through  a 
thorough  investigation  in  memory  of  its  initiator. 

Wetherby.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Mellor  continue  to  keep  a close 
watch  on  the  Roman  cemetery  here,  which  was  exposed  by  excava- 
tions for  sand.  Mr.  Kent  wrote  a preliminary  account  of  the  graves 
for  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee  Bulletin  in  October,  1929. 
Since  then,  signs  of  other  graves  have  appeared.  Mr.  Mellor  is 
making  a comprehensive  list  of  Roman  coins  discovered  in  and  about 
Wetherby,  and  has  an  interesting  collection  of  pottery  from  the  site. 

Road  near  Hooton  Pagnell.  On  April  22nd,  1930,  Dr. 
Whiteing,  assisted  by  Dr.  Villy  and  Miss  Kitson  Clark,  tested  a 
road  marked  “ supposed  Roman  or  British  Road  ” on  the  O.S. 
sheets  cclxxvi  10  and  O.S.  cclxxvi  6.  With  the  kind  permission 
of  Mrs.  Warde-Aldam,  by  the  services  of  some  of  her  workmen,  we 
made  five  cuts  where  it  runs  entirely  on  her  land— between  Bound 
Hill  Quarry  and  Lound  Hill  Plantation.  The  particular  stretch  of 
road  so  far  examined  bears  no  trace  of  Roman  origin,  but  appears 
to  rest  on  material  thrown  up  by  seventeenth  century  quarrying 
and  lime-burning  operations.  Possibly  the  original  road  was 
destroyed  by  the  quarry,  and  further  inspection  at  other  points 
may  tell  us  more  in  the  future. 

Market  Weighton.  In  the  spring  of  1930  Mr.  T.  Sheppard 
tested  the  remarkable  dump  of  wasters,  known  as  “ Pot  Hill,” 
between  Market  Weighton  and  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor.  He 
recovered  a great  variety  of  vessels,  and  has  located  the  kilns 
of  this  Roman  pottery. 

Malton.  Report  No.  2,  Roman  Malton  and  District  Series, 
is  through  the  press.  It  will  be  sold,  together  with  No.  1,  at  the 
Library  of  the  Society,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds. 


M.  Kitson  Clark. 
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A second  consolidated  list  of  scheduled  monuments  was  issued 
early  in  1930.  This  included  all  additions  made  in  1929.  The  list 
of  the  Y orkshire  ones  is  printed  below.  For  previous  lists  see 
Y.  A.  Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  437-8,  and  vol.  xxix,  pp.  113  and  338. 
On  this  occasion  there  are  no  new  ones  under  section  A. 


B 


Bridge 

Pateley  Bridge 

Castles 

Ayton 

Kilt  on 

Civil  Buildings 

Old  Manor  House,  Sinnington 
Gateway,  Steeton  Hall 

Earthwork 
John  of  Gaunt’s  Castle 

Miscellaneous 
Thrybergh  Cross 
Cross  on  Whitby  Abbey  Plain 

Monastic 

Monk  Bretton  Priory 
Prehistoric 

Disc  barrow,  300  yards  NW. 

of  Askrigg  station 
Disc  barrow  in  Fors  Ing,  W. 

of  Whitfield  Gill  Plantation 
Bank  Slack  (camp),  Clifton 
with  Norwood 

Group  of  seven  tumuli  on 
Deepdale  Wold,  Kirby  Un- 
derdale 


Huggate  Dikes,  entrench- 
ments, hollow  ways  and  two 
tumuli  near  T.  Plantation, 
Huggate 

Group  of  tumuli  on  Huggate 
Pasture 

Group  of  tumuli  on  Huggate 
Wold 

Stone  circle  on  Ox  Close,  Nab 
End,  Carperby 
Queen  Dike,  Deepdale  Wold,. 

Kirby  Underdale 
Caesar’s  Camp  in  Scholes  Cop- 
pice, Rotherham 
Yockenthwaite  Stone  Circle,. 
Buckden 


Roman 

Burwen  Castle,  Elslack 
Greta  Bridge  Roman  Camp 
Roman  Ridge,  the  (Roman 
Road) : (1)  section  on  Clay- 
Hill,  Greasbrough;  (2)  sec- 
tion east  of  Hoober  House, 
Brampton  Bierlow;  (3)  sec- 
tion south  of  Hoober  House, 
Brampton  Bierlow;  (4)  two 
sections  in  SE.  portion  of 
Wentworth  Park,  Went- 
worth 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  York- 
shire Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  communications  should 
be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items 
which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

Diary  of  Lady  Margaret  Hoby,  1599-1605.  Edited  by  Dorothy  M. 
Meads.  With  eight  plates.  London,  George  Routledge  & Sons 
Ltd.,  1930.  Price  15s.  net. 

The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  the 
earliest  diary  of  an  Englishwoman  which  is  known  to  have  sur- 
vived. The  religious  element  prevails ; and  the  interest  is  domestic 
rather  than  historical.  But  the  admirable  introduction  and  notes, 
in  which  there  are  several  references  to  papers  in  this  Journal,  are 
full  of  Yorkshire  interest.  The  diarist  was  Margaret  Dakins,  only 
daughter  of  Arthur  Dakins,  of  Linton  in  the  East  Riding.  On 
her  brst  marriage  with  Walter,  younger  brother  of  Robert,  earl  of 
Essex,  Hackness  was  purchased  for  them  in  trust.  She  married, 
secondly,  Thomas  Sidney,  a younger  brother  of  Sir  Philip,  and, 
thirdly,  in  1596,  Sir  Thomas  Posthumous  Hoby,  who  eventually 
acquired  Hackness  from  his  wife  with  remainder  to  his  own  heirs. 
Hackness  is  the  scene  of  the  diary,  varied  by  three  visits  to  London. 

C.  T.  Clay. 

Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Manor  of  Crosley,  Bingley,  Cottingley 
and  Pudsey,  in  co.  York,  with  Inventories  and  Abstracts  of  Bonds. 
By  William  E.  Preston.  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  Local  Record  Series,  vol.  i,  1929. 

The  Bradford  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  completion 
of  vol.  i of  its  Local  Record  Series,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
so  long  ago  as  1914.  The  material  selected  was  well  worthy  of 
attention,  more  especially  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking most  of  the  documents  were  in  private  hands.  Now  all  are 
safely  housed  at  York.  The  wills  and  inventories  are  printed  in 
full  and  of  the  bonds  full  abstracts  are  given.  They  cover  the 
years  1599  to  1650.  It  may  be  that  the  wills  proved  in  a small 
peculiar  are  not  of  the  first  importance  as  its  jurisdiction  extended 
only  over  persons  whose  goods  were  wholly  within  the  peculiar. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  of  some  interest,  and  they  may  be  useful 
in  forging  a link  in  the  pedigree  of  a local  family,  or  even  in  that 
of  a younger  branch  of  one  of  the  first  importance.  The  more 
interesting  documents  in  this  collection  include  the  wills  of  Robert 
Waterhouse  als.  Birtbie,  of  Birkenshaw,  lessee  of  the  tithes  of 
Halifax,  Greasbrough,  Morthing  and  Dalton,  and  of  Samuel  Oley, 
vicar  of  Bingley.  There  are  documents  relating  to  the  more 
important  local  families,  of  Clayton  of  Allerton  and  Crosley  Hall, 
Frank  of  Cottingley,  and  Rawson  of  Greenhill. 

Most  of  the  testators  were  engaged  in  husbandry,  or  in  the  woollen 
industry,  many  of  them  in  both.  The  inventories,  some  of  them 
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of  considerable  length,  e.g.,  those  of  Robert  Deane  of  Allerton,  d. 
1636,  Thomas  Bower  of  Allerton,  d.  1617,  and  John  Rawson  of 
Greenhill,  d.  1637,  throw  much  light  on  the  method  of  life  of  the 
testators,  and  the  degree  of  comfort  in  which  they  lived.  They 
contain  lists  and  values  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  trade, 
as  well  as  of  household  utensils,  and  sometimes  give  a better  idea 
of  the  status  of  the  testator  than  the  will  itself. 

There  is  a useful  index  and  a glossary,  but  a great  drawback 
to  the  book  is  the  lack  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  testators,  which 
makes  reference  a much  more  lengthy  task  than  it  need  have  been. 
It  is  hoped  that  if  another  volume  of  these,  or  similar,  wills  is 
printed — and  it  would  be  welcome — this  defect  may  be  remedied. 

E.  W.  Crossley. 


TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bradford  Antiquary,  New  Series,  Part  23,  contains  Cottingley: 
its  early  history,  by  W.  E.  Preston ; Perambulation  of  Harden 
Boundary,  1814;  The  Northern  Regiment  of  West  Riding  Volun- 
teer Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1794-1804,  by  W.  Robertshaw. 

East  Riding  Society’s  Transactions,  Vol.  XXVI,  contains  Early 
Means  of  Transport  in  the  East  Riding,  by  T.  Sheppard  ; Wyke- 
upon-Hull  in  1293,  by  J.  Bilson  ; Meaux  Abbey,  by  T.  Sheppard 
and  G.  K.  Beulah;  Ancient  Land  Tenures  in  Howdenshire,  by 
Col.  P.  Saltmarshe. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1929  include  Kebrovd  in 
Soyland,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  Local  Heraldry,  by  R.  Bretton; 
The  Development  of  Local  Government  in  the  Parish  of  Halifax, 
1760-1848,  by  ].  W.  Houseman;  Ryecroft,  Illingworth,  by  W.  B. 
Trigg;  The  Illingworth  Family  and  Blackhouse,  by  W.  B. 
Trigg;  Excursion  to  Clitheroe,  etc.,  by  T.  Sutcliffe;  Stannary 
End,  formerly  Tymeley  Bent,  by  G.  Dent;  Rastrick  Grave 
Rental,  1710-1836;  The  Elland  Churchwardens’  Accounts, 
Part  2,  1700-1750,  by  E.  W.  Crossley. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  edited  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  161 — - 
Meaux  Abbey.  No.  162 — Catalogue  of  the  Mortimer  Collection 
of  Pre-historic  Remains  of  East  Yorkshire  Barrows.  No.  163 — 
Hull  Museum  Treasures.  No.  164 — Cissbury;  Evolution  of 
Furniture;  Lincolnshire  Worthies.  No.  165 — Catalogue  of  the 
Fewster  Collection  of  F.  S.  Smith’s  Sketches  of  Old  Hull.  No. 
166— The  Position  a Museum  should  hold  in  the  life  of  a Com- 
munity, by  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon;  the  Mortimer  Collection  of 
East  Yorkshire  Antiquities. 

The  Thoresby  Society,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Part  3,  is  a continuation  of 
Testamenta  Leodiensia,  1553-1561;  1930. 

, Vol.  XXXI,  Part  1,  contains  Leeds  Chapelries 

Register — Holbeck,  Bapt.,  8 Jan.,  1764,  to  25  Dec.,  1812,  and 
Burials,  1 Jan.,  1764,  to  31  Dec.,  1812;  Armley,  Bapt.,  Jan., 
1764,  to  31  Dec.,  1775,  and  Burials,  Jan.,  1764,  to  22  Oct.,  1772. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1929. 
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PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries  Journal,  Vol.  X,  includes  Notes  on  An  Early 
Italian  Brooch  from  Yorks,  (p.  54),  on  Excavations  in  National 
Monuments— Kirkham,  Egglestone,  Byland  (p.  57),  and  on 
A Seal  of  Warter  Priory,  Yorks.,  by  C.  T.  Clay  (p.  160). 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports  and  Papers,  Vol. 
XXXIX,  Part  1,  includes  The  Sign  of  the  Bible  in  Stonegate, 
Vork — the  History  and  Romance  of  an  Old  Bookshop,  by  T.  P. 
Cooper  (p.  83). 

Audley  Pedigrees,  by  A.  L.  Reade,  Part  1,  contains  a pedigree  of 
Audley  of  Patrington  in  Holderness  (pp.  85-88). 

Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  Vol.  XXXV,  in- 
cludes The  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Bossall,  by  J.  W.  Walker, 
and  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Foston,  by  J W.  Walker. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  includes  a Note  on  A Penny 
of  Eustace  Fitzjohn  (p.  73),  and  on  Mesolithic  Harpoons  from 
Holderness  (p.  108). 

The  English  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XLV,  includes  a Note  on  The 
Appointment  and  Deprivation  of  St.  William,  Archbishop  of 
"York,  by  R.  L.  Poole. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass-Painters,  Vol. 
Ill,  includes  The  Heraldic  Glass  of  Giliing  Castle,  Yorks,  (p.  54) ; 
Barnard  Dinninghof,  Sixteenth  Century  Glass-Painter  and 
Architect,  including  his  connection  with  Yorks.,  Sheriff  Hutton 
Park,  etc.,  by  Sydney  D.  Kitson  (p.  55);  Some  fragments  of 
Stained  Glass  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  by  J.  B. 
Himsworth  (p.  66);  A History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass- 
Painting,  by  John  A.  Knowles' — VII,  Characteristics  of  the 
York  Type  of  Design  ( continued ) (p.  85). 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  Vol.  XVIII,  includes,  in  an  article 
on  Roman  Britain  in  1928,  by  R.  G.  Collingwood  and  M.  V. 
Taylor,  an  account  of  Roman  Excavation  in  Yorkshire  (pp. 
196-8),  and  an  Inscription  at  Bowes  (p.  212). 

— — , Vol.  XIX,  includes,  under  Roman 

Britain  in  1929,  a resume  of  Roman  work  and  finds  in  York- 
shire— York,  Malton,  Wintringham,  Bainbridge,  New  Ears- 
wick,  Wetherby,  Castle  Dykes,  Catterick,  Greta  Bridge,  etc. 

Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  Vol.  X,  includes  The  Anti- 
quities from  Lanuvium  in  the  Museum  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere, 
by  A.  M.  Woodward. 

YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[Note. — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been  issued 
from  1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  which  may 
have  escaped  his  notice.] 

The  Parish  Register  of  Holy  Trinity,  King’s  Court  (otherwise 
Christ  Church),  York,  1716-1812  (with  additions  from  1631); 
edited  by  W.  J.  Kaye;  9x6;  pp.  217;  The  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxxv;  1928. 
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The  Parish  Register  of  Aughton  in  the  County  of  York,  1610-1812 : 
edited  by  John  Charlesworth;  9x6;  pp.  viii+169;  The  York- 
shire Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxxvi;  1929. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  Hooton  Pagnell,  1538-1812;  transcribed 

by  C.  E.  Whiting;  9x6;  pp.  x+185;  The  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxxvii;  1929. 

Miscellanea,  Vol.  ii  (containing  1- — Index  to  the  Parish  Register 
Transcripts  at  York.  2— The  Burges  Courts,  Wakefield.  3— 
Liberty  and  Soc.  of  Aldburgh  with  Boroughbridge.  4— Extracts 
from  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Aldborough.  5 — Mills  of 
Boroughbridge.  6— The  Testamentary  Documents  of  York- 
shire Peculiars.  7 Burton  Agnes  Courts.  8- — Reighton  Manor 
Court  Baron.  9 — Lay  Subsidy  Rolls,  i Edw.  Ill,  N.R.  and 
City  of  York);  8§ X 5i ; pp.  186;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  Record  Series,  Vol.  lxxiv;  1929. 

Archbishop  Herrings  Visitation  Returns,  1743,  Vols.  iii  and  iv; 
by  S.  L.  Ollard  and  P.  C.  Walker;  8| X5J;  pp.  ix+253  and 
pp.  xii-f-242;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record 
Series,  Vol.  lxxv  and  lxxvii;  1929  and  1930. 

Yorkshire  Deeds,  Vol.  vi;  edited  by  C.  T.  Clay;  8fxsJ;  pp. 
xiiid-241;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series, 
Vol.  Ixxvi;  1930. 

Roman  Malton  and  District:  Report  No.  2— The  Defences  of  the 
Roman  Fort  at  Malton;  by  P.  Corder,  with  contributions  by 
H.  Mattingley  and  M.  R.  Hull;  10x6;  pp.  116;  The  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society’s  Roman  Antiquities’  Committee;  1930. 
The  Chantry  Chapels  of  Wakefield;  by  J.  W.  Walker;  8Jx5f; 
pp.  iv-f-48;  [ Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society ] ; 1929. 

The  History  of  an  Ancient  Church  at  Coatham;  by  T.  M.  Fallow; 

7;  pp.  28;  Redcar:  Sotheran,  1929. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  Cottingham,  East  Yorks. ; by 
W.  Sykes;  9X5i;  pp.  8;  1928. 

Notes  on  the  History  of  Bainton  Church  and  Parish;  by  S.  L. 

Ollard;  8x5;  PP-  47 > Beverley:  Wright  and  Hoggard,  1930. 
The  Pricketts  of  Allerthorpe;  by  F.  Fenton  Prickett; 

pp.  113;  Privately  printed;  London:  Mitchell  Hughes  and 
Clarke,  1929. 

Hastings  Wheler  Family  Letters,  1693-1704 — Lady  Betty  Hastings 
and  her  brother,  Part  1;  edited  by  Geo.  Hastings  Wheler; 
7iX5;  pp.  76;  Privately  printed;  London:  Chiswick  Press, 
I929- 

A Sheaf  of  Essays  by  a Sheffield  Antiquary;  by  the  late  Charles 

Drury ; 7iX5;  pp.  vi  + 193;  Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend  Ltd., 
1929. 

The  Story  of  Streonshalh;  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  6^x4;  pp.  36; 
[Reprinted  from  the  “ Whitby  Gazette ,”  Nov.  15,  22,  29,  Dec.  6 
1929]. 

The  Pennines  in  History;  by  Herbert  E.  Wroot;  8JX5J;  [ Reprinted 
from  " The  Naturalist  ” for  Feb.  and  Mar.,  1930]. 
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A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Land  Charters  and  Court  Rolls  from 
the  Bosville  and  the  Lindsay  Collections;  Waldershelf  Manor 
and  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem;  the  Park  in  the 
City  of  Sheffield;  Ancient  Charters  and  Instruments  of  Ughill, 
Waldershelf  and  Norton  Lees  in  Sheffield;  by  T.  Walter  Hall; 
10 X 7;  pp.  ii-j-151;  Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend  Ltd.,  1920. 
Some  Whitby  Worthies  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII;  by 
H.  P.  Kendall;  6^x4;  pp.  47;  Whitby:  Horne  and  Son  Ltd., 
I93°; 

A Lacsimile  Reproduction  of  a unique  Catalogue  of  Laurence 
Sterne’s  Library;  with  a Preface  by  Charles  Whibley;  9^x6; 
pp.  xiv+94;  London:  James  Tregaskis,  1930. 

History  of  the  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  in  the  Great 
War,  1914-1918;  by  Lt.-Col.  Reginald  C.  Bond;  Vol.  iii; 
9x6;  pp.  xviii  4-7 13-1,063 ; Bradford : Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
& Co.,  1930. 

Saddle  worth  Place  Names;  by  A.  J.  Howcroft;  8|X5j;  pp.  24; 

Oldham:  Hirst,  Kidd  & Rennie  Ltd.,  1930. 

A History  of  the  Bingley  Grammar  School,  1529-1929;  by  E.  E. 
Dodd;  9^x7;  pp.  viii+196;  Bradford:  Percy  Lund,  Hum- 
phries & Co.  Ltd.,  1930. 

Diary  of  Lady  Margaret  Hoby,  1599-1605;  edited  by  Dorothy  M. 
Meads;  London:  George  Routledge  & Sons  Ltd.,  1930. 


each , 
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List  of  prices  of  Publications  of  the  Society,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Librarian,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds  : — - 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  bound  in  cloth,  post-free,  Ti 
,,  ,,  single  parts,  unbound 

,,  ,,  cases  for  binding 

Excursion  programmes...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ,» 

Reports  of  Proceedings  at  Early  Excursions  ..  ,, 

Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  the  Society’s  Library  ,, 

Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Society’s  Library 

Domesday  Book  for  Yorkshire  ,, 

Fountains  Abbey,  by  Sir  \V.  St.  John  Horn,  with 

date-coloured  Plan...  ...  ...  ...  ...  , , 

The  Plan  alone  (on  linen)  ...  ...  ...  ...  , , 

History  of  Hemingborougli  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

The  Cistercian  Statutes,  by  Rev.  Canon  Fowleu,  F.S.A.  ,, 

The  Cistercian  Order,  by  j.  T.  Mickmsthwaite,  F.S.A.  ,, 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beverley,  by  J.  Bilson,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

The  Ripon  Manual  ..  ...  ...  ••  •••  >> 

Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North 

Riding,  by  \V.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

Di'tto  at  York  ...  ...  ..  ,, 

Ditto  East  Riding ,, 

The  Roman  Forts  at  Elslack,  by  T.  May,  F.S.A — ,, 

Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  Vol.  I,  by  T.  M.  Fallow, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

Ditto  Vol.  II  ...  ,, 

Index  to  Paver's  Marriage  Licences,  1567-1680  ..  ,, 

Historical  and  Architectural  Description  of  Monk 

Bretton  Priory,  by  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

The  Roman  Fort  at  Ilkley,  by  A.  M.  Woodward, M.  A.  ,F.S.A. 

The  Medieval  Military  Effigies  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  late 

W.  M.  1’ Anson,  F.S.A ••• 

* With  a few  exceptions. 

All  literary  communications,  original  documents,  including  ancient  charters, 
deeds,  inventories,  or  wills  of  historical  value,  notices  of  archaeological  discoveries, 
and  other  papers  relating  to  Yorkshire,  intended  for  the  Journal,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Editor,  H.  B.  McCALL,  F.S.A.,  Holme  Lea,  Ilkley. 

THE  TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  ARE:— 

Life  Members  (whose  Subscriptions  are  invested,  and  the  Interest  only 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society) 

Annual  Members  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  • • • • •• 

Subscriptions  are  due  on  January  1st,  and  should  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
H.  Chapman,  4,  Coppice  Drive,  Harrogate,  or  through  the  Subscriber’s  Banker. 
Further  information  can  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary , 

E.  W.  CROSSLEY,  F.S.A.,  Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax. 
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41  ’ 45’  51,  70 —YORKSHIRE  STAR  CHAMBER  PROCEEDINGS  (Vols.  I-IV). 
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47' SELBY  WILLS,  'ADMINISTRATIONS,  and  INVENTORIES. 
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64— THE  EARLY  YORKSHIRE  WOOLLEN  TRADE. 

6 —THE  CHARTULARY  OF  MONK  BRETTON  PRIORY.  [(Vols.  I-IV). 

7l"  72,  75,  77.—  ARCHBISHOP  HERRING’S  VISITATION  RETURNS,  1743 
Also  the  Publications  of  t.hp  North.  Putina  Pecord  Series. 
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AXE-HEAD  FOUND  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

A bronze  axe-head  has  recently  been  found  during  excavations 
in  the  grounds  of  King  Edward  VI I’s  hospital  at  Rivelin  Valley, 
Sheffield.  It  was  embedded  in  clay  at  a depth  of  about  six  feet, 
and  may  be  assigned  to  the  middle  period  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
roughly  1400-1000  B.C.  It  is  six  inches  long  and  of  the  winged 
type  known  as  a palstave,  and  is  well  preserved  save  that  its  curved 
cutting  edge  is  hacked  and  indented,  as  by  much  use.  The  axe- 
head  was  developed  during  the  Bronze  Age,  through  a series  of 
improvements  from  the  flat,  wedge-shaped  implement  to  the  final 
socketed  type.  The  palstave,  an  intermediate  type,  is  flanged  at 
the  sides  and  provided  with  a stop  ridge.  The  handle  for  this  type 
would  be  a cleft  stick,  the  axe  fitting  between  the  prongs  and  held 
in  position  by  the  flanges ; the  stop  ridge  on  each  side  prevents  the 
head  splitting  the  handle  when  in  use.  The  implement  has  been 
presented  by  the  Hospital  Authorities  to  the  Weston  Park  Museum, 
Sheffield. 

TREASURE  TROVE. 

The  British  Museum  has  issued  a leaflet  setting  forth  the  new 
Regulations  for  the  administration  of  Treasure  Trove  under  the 
English  law. 

Objects  of  gold  or  silver  which  have  been  hidden  in  the  soil  or 
in  buildings,  and  of  which  the  original  owner  cannot  be  traced,  are 
Treasure  Trove,  and  by  law  the  property  of  the  Crown.  If,  how- 
ever, the  finder  of  such  objects  reports  the  find  promptly,  and  it 
is  decided  that  it  is  Treasure  Trove  and  therefore  the  property  of 
the  Crown.,  he  will  receive  its  full  market  value  if  it  is  retained  for 
the  Crown  or  a museum.  If  it  is  not  retained  he  will  receive  back 
the  objects  themselves,  with  full  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
them;  or  if  he  wishes  it,  the  British  Museum  will  sell  them  for 
him  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  The  only  way  in  which  a finder 
can  comply  with  the  law  and  also  obtain  these  advantages  is  by 
reporting  the  find  promptly  to  the  proper  authority.  The  proper 
authority  is  the  Coroner  for  the  District,  who  should  be  informed 
either  direct  or  through  the  local  Police,  or  by  writing  to  the 
Director,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C.i,  who  will  communicate 
with  the  Coroner. 
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Coins  and.  other  ancient  objects  of  copper,  bronze  or  any  metal 
other  than  gold  or  silver  are  not  Treasure  Trove,  and  finds  need 
not  be  reported  to  the  Coroners.  But  the  British  Museum  is  glad 
to  hear  of  such  finds,  and  if  they  are  reported  to  the  Director,  will, 
in  suitable  cases,  arrange  for  purchase  or  sale. 

FORMAL  OPENING  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  STRONG  ROOM. 

On  February  20th  last,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
the  fireproof  strong  room  on  the  Society’s  premises  at  10,  Park 
Place,  Leeds,  which  had  previously  been  officially  recognised  as 
a depository  for  manorial  records,  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
Hanworth,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  After  he  had  inspected  the 
room  and  some  of  the  documents  which  it  contained  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  the  Lower  Library.  Here  Col.  Parker,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker, 
Vice-President  of  the  Y.A.S.,  presided  over  a large  meeting  of 
members,  which  was  addressed  by  Lord  Hanworth,  who  explained 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  manorial  docu- 
ments. 

He  said  that  under  the  Law  of  Property  Act,  1922,  the  system 
of  copyhold  tenure  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  by  the  Amending 
Act  of  1924  the  court  rolls  and  other  manorial  documents  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  With  the 
assistance  of  such  bodies  as  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
his  Department  had  compiled  a register  of  nearly  30,000  manors. 
No  doubt  this  was  not  nearly  complete,  but  he  thought  it  was  a 
creditable  piece  of  work  to  have  achieved  in  five  years. 

The  manorial  records  contained  important  contributions  to 
History,  not  merely  on  the  genealogical  side,  but  on  the  economic 
side  as  well.  No  one  who  cared  for  history  would,  therefore,  fail 
to  recognise  the  great  importance  of  manorial  records  extending 
over  a period  which  reached  its  peak  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  since  then  they  were  not  without  interest  and  importance 
to  the  historical  student.  Lord  Hanworth  explained  that  he  had 
power,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  custody  under  which  these  docu- 
ments were  held,  to  order  that  they  should  be  deposited  at  the 
Record  Office.  But  it  was  quite  plain  that  they  would  obtain 
better  results  if  they  secured  the  goodwill  of  all  historical  associa- 
tions and  of  the  custodians  of  these  records,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  they  secured  a place  in  every 
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county  where  such  documents  could  be  stored.  He  was  glad  to 
say  that  every  county  was  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  result 
that  they  now  had  in  every  county  the  nucleus  of  a collection  of 
county  documents. 

There  was  a market  for  such  documents  across  the  Ocean.  If 
they  were  told  that  these  records  were  going  to  some  great  library 
at,  say,  Los  Angeles,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  step  in  and  say  No. 
They  had  received  the  goodwill  of  auctioneers  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  manorial  records.  Auctioneers  had  agreed  to  put  in  the 
sale  of  such  records  a slip  intimating  that  they  were  offered  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  had  been  rather 
alarmed  at  the  way  in  which  a number  of  English  documents  had 
gone  out  of  the  range  of  the  English  historical  student,  and  he 
thought,  therefore,  that  this  step  would  be  welcomed.  If  these 
documents  contained  history,  as  they  were  sure  they  did,  they  must 
try  and  make  them  as  accessible  as  possible.  They  should  not 
merely  be  content  with  a strong  room  containing  a large  number 
of  documents,  but  they  should  arrange  them  and  translate  them. 
The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  appreciated  the  importance 
of  this,  to  which  its  series  of  volumes  bore  eloquent  tribute. 

On  the  motion  of  Col.  Parker,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker, 
Lord  Hanworth  was  accorded  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

CHAPEL  AT  RICHMOND. 

I went  to  Richmond  on  Saturday,  14th  March,  and  inspected 
the  almshouse  building  on  Anchorage  Hill.  In  its  present  state 
it  is  mainly  a rebuilding  of  the  later  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  a twelfth-century  chapel  was  converted  into  a small  alms- 
house. Much  of  the  older  work  was  left  in  the  east  and  south  walls. 
The  pilaster  buttresses  at  both  ends  of  the  east  wall  are  original, 
and  a rather  unusual  string-course,  consisting  of  a band  of  medallions, 
is  carried  round  their  upper  parts  and  across  the  wall,  but  is  broken 
by  the  sill  of  the  later  east  window.  This  is  continued  round  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  building,  but  stops  at  the  east  buttress  on 
the  north  side.  On  the  south  side  it  is  continued  round  the  cor- 
responding buttress,  which  is  certainly  original,  and  fragments  of 
it  remain  in  position  along  the  rest  of  the  wall. 

The  north  wall  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  the  ashlar  of  the  old  pilaster  buttresses  was  re-used  for  new 
ones,  which  were  built  with  a slightly  increased  projection  and 
narrower  faces.  The  south  wall  suffered  less  alteration,  but  a 
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doorway  with  a flat  four-centred  head  was  inserted  on  this  side, 
near  the  west  end.  Two  voussoirs  with  incised  zig-zag  ornament, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  doorway,  were  re-used, 
together  with  a few  other  stones  similarly  carved,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  east  wall.  The  west  wall  was  entirely  reconstructed 
with  a projecting  chimney,  on  which  are  two  shields  of  arms  in 
a moulded  frame  beneath  a flat  hood,  and  on  either  side  of  which 
is  a rectangular  window,  now  blocked.  The  doorway  into  the 
small  courtyard  south  of  the  building  adjoins  the  west  wall  and 
is  of  the  same  date. 

The  blocked  east  window  is  of  two  lights  with  reticulated 
tracery — one  large  reticulation  with  the  curves  continued  to  the 
arch  on  each  side — in  the  upper  part.  The  lights  are  divided  from 
the  tracery  by  a flat-faced  transom  at  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
and  this,  with  the  mullion  between  the  lights,  is  obviously  of  the 
sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century.  It  looks  at  first  sight  as 
though  a fourteenth-century  window  had  been  converted  into  a 
rectangular  two-light  opening.  I am  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  tracery  is  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  It, 
together  with  the  arch,  is  thin  and  flat  without  attempt  at  moulding: 
there  is  no  sign  of  cusping,  so  far  as  the  blocking  masonry  allows 
of  examination;  and  the  shape  of  the  reticulation  suggests  a post- 
medieval  imitation.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a window  was 
inserted  in  this  wall  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  the  present 
window  was  botched  up  at  the  time  of  the  general  reconstruction 
or  somewhat  later,  with  some  attempt  at  reproducing  the  features 
of  its  predecessor. 

The  new  building  on  the  east  side  will  hide  this  blocked  window 
altogether,  unless  its  roof  is  given  a low  pitch.  In  any  case,  it 
must  hide  the  buttresses  and  string-course  of  the  east  wall,  but 
without  interfering  with  the  small  piece  of  string-course  in  the 
north  wall  and  the  considerable  remains  in  the  south  wall. 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

MURAL  PAINTING  IN  WHITKIRK  CHURCH. 

On  May  19th,  1931,  the  removal  of  a few  feet  of  plaster  from  the 
north  clerestory  wall  of  this  church  revealed  remains  of  old  colouring 
and  lettering.  There  are  two  shields  and  above  them,  in  large  black 
letters,  the  names  Levi  and  Simeon.  The  shields  depict  the 
emblems  of  the  Tribes  named  assigned  to  them  in  The  Sphere  of 
Gentry,  by  Sylvanus  Morgan,  1661,  viz.: — Levi:  Amithis  a Book 
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expanded  pearl ; Simeon:  Gules,  a Sword  in  pale,  the  point  erected 
Argent,  pommelled  Or. 

Below  are  much  faded  texts,  but  Genesis  xlix,  5,  or  a version 
of  it,  appears  below  the  Simeon  shield  and,  less  distinctly,  Psalm 
xvh  5>  below  the  Levi  shield.  Both  shields  are  surmounted  by 
closed  helmets  in  profile.  The  wall  has  been  badly  hacked  and 
the  colouring  has  largely  perished  so  that  discernment  of  details  is 
not  easy.  The  shields  are  of  the  square,  straight-sided  shape,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  these  wall  paintings  are  earlier  in  date  than  the 
sixteenth  century;  they  may  be  as  late  as  the  eighteenth.  The 
Churchwardens  Accounts,  commencing  in  1653  (with  a gap,  1687- 
I747)>  afford  no  evidence  of  their  execution.  However  common 
a subject  of  church  decoration  these  emblems  of  the  Tribes  may 
have  been  in  post-Reformation  times,  very  few  Yorkshire  examples 
appear  to  be  on  record.  They  occurred  on  the  panels  of  the  roof 
of  the  nave  of  Doncaster  old  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 

i853*  If  is  possible  that  the  removal  of  the  remaining  plaster 
on  the  clerestory  walls  at  Whitkirk  might  reveal  a whole  series  of 
scutcheons  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  as  at  West  Walton,  in  Norfolk, 
where  a notable  series  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

G.  E.  Kirk. 

YORKSHIRE  PECULIAR  WILLS. 

Within  the  last  two  years  or  so  there  have  been  deposited  in 
the  District  Probate  Registry  at  York  testamentary  documents  of 
the  following  manorial  peculiars: 

(1)  Arkengarthdale.  An  unfinished  Index  to  these  has  been 

printed  in  the  Northern  Genealogist,  vols.  iv,  v,  and  vi. 

(2)  Batley.  Abstracts  of  these  are  printed  in  Y.A.S.  Record 

Series,  lxxiv,  68-85. 

(3)  Crosley,  Bingley,  Cottingley,  and  Pudsey.  In  this 

case  the  documents  are  additional  to  previous  deposits. 

Abstracts  of  them  are  included  in  the  Bradford  Historical 

and  Antiquarian  Society’s  Local  Record  Series,  vol.  i. 

E.  W.  Crossley. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  KNARESBOROUGH  CASTLE, 

1925-1928. 

By  S.  C.  Barber. 

Knaresborough  Castle  is  built  upon  an  elevated  plateau  or 
promontory,  protected  on  three  sides  by  natural  ravines.  To  the 
west  is  the  deep  valley  of  the  river  Nidd;  on  the  north  and  south 
are  subsidiary  glens  which  here  drop  towards  the  river.  On  the 
east  side  alone  the  approach  from  the  town  is  naturally  level  and 
was  protected  by  a ditch,  which  is  now  to  a great  extent  obliterated. 
The  site  of  the  castle  is  covered  with  a deposit  of  marl,  varying  in 
depth  from  five  to  eight  feet.  As  this  is  artificial,  and  could  not 
have  been  brought  from  a great  distance,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the 
upcast  from  the  castle-ditch  when  it  was  either  constructed  or 
deepened  by  Brian  de  Lisle  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  are  two  periods  of  castle  building  at  Knaresborough: 

1.  The  castle  of  1100-1160.  This  was  repaired,  added  to,  and 
in  places  covered  up  by  Brian  de  Lisle  in  1212. 

2.  The  castle  of  1320-1350,  to  which  the  existing  remains 
chiefly  belong. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  excavations  undertaken, 
1925-1928,  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  following  headings: 

A.  Operations  in  the  moat  on  the  southern  side  of  the  castle 
in  front  of  the  subterranean  Sally  Port,  discovered  in  1890. 

Ai.  On  the  south  side  of  the  castle  within  the  ringwall,  against, 
around  and  on  both  sides  of  the  ruin,  known  erroneously  as  the 
White  Lady  Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  course  of 
the  ring  wall,  running  east  and  west;  the  existence  of  any  build- 
ings against  the  interior  of  the  ring  wall  and  the  curtain  wall, 
which  divided  the  castle  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  ward,  and 
was  presumed  to  run  from  the  White  Lady  Tower  roughly  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  ruined  structure  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Keep,  known  erroneously  as  the  Porter’s  Lodge. 

B.  Operations  at  the  western  angle  of  the  Keep. 

C.  Operations  along  the  supposed  line  of  the  ring  wall  at 
various  points  in  its  circuit. 

A.  This  may  be  dealt  with  very  summarily.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  moat  at  this  point,  trenches 
and  pits  were  sunk  in  front  of  the  door  leading  to  the  subterranean 
Sally  Port  discovered  in  1890.  But  the  deposits  were  found  to 
be  so  deep  and  the  expense  of  moving  them  so  great  that  work  in 
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this  quarter  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was,  however,  ascertained 
that  the  face  of  the  rock  immediately  below  the  present  door 
descended  to  quite  twelve  feet,  and  that  very  probably  access  was 
gained  io  it  originally  by  a ladder  or  steps.  No  pottery  or  other 
remains  were  found  in  this  deposit  earlier  than  sixty  years  old. 

Ai.  On  August  5th,  1925,  the  first  structures  brought  to  light 
by  the  excavations  were  encountered  about  1 foot  below  the  sur- 
face immediately  behind  the  White  Lady  Tower,  within  the  castle. 
These  consisted  of  (1)  to  the  south-west,  a pavement  composed  of 
large  slabs  of  stone  bedded  in  lime  and  sand,  and  (2)  some  rough 
walling,  made  with  earlier  faced  stone  without  mortar  and  with 
no  foundations.  The  walling  is  possibly  that  of  the  understructures 
of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  wooden  buildings,  while  the 
pavement  may  be  that  of  a courtyard  adjoining  these,  as  a Har- 
rington was  found  in  the  sand  underneath  the  paving,  and  another 
in  the  wall  close  to  it.  About  eighteen  inches  beneath  this  walling 
was  found  a very  definite  floor  of  occupation  made  of  rammed 
marl,  into  which  had  been  trodden  a quantity  of  thirteenth 
century  glazed  pottery.  This  was  not  scattered  about  promis- 
cuously, but  was  in  little  definite  patches,  as  if  broken  on  the  site, 
and  when  pieced  together  formed  the  major  portions  of  various 
pitcher  jugs,  etc. 

This  floor  was  followed  eastwards  towards  the  Court  House, 
until,  in  the  angle  made  by  the  Court  House  block  and  the  path, 
was  encountered  what  has  been  called  The  Smelting  Area  Build- 
ing. 

The  area  was  40  ft.  x 35  ft.  within  its  three  walls,  the  fourth 
being  supplied  by  the  ring  wall  of  the  castle,  against  which  its 
presumed  sloping  roof  had  been  built.  The  composition  of  the 
walls  showed  two  distinct  periods.  The  foundations  of  the  lower 
and  earlier  one  were  in  the  marl;  those  of  the  other  were  on  the 
marl,  where  they  did  not  rest  on  the  earlier  wall  itself.  These 
two  periods  of  walling  were  further  emphasized  in  the  following 
manner.  At  the  earlier  period  the  building  had  evidently  been 
open  on  the  northern  side,  for  on  the  inside,  eight  feet  from  its 
northern  wall,  built  in  the  second  period,  were  two  large 
stone  blocks,  fifteen  feet  apart,  once  the  bases  of  pillars  when 
the  building  was  open  at  the  north  end.  In  the  second  period  the 
east  and  west  walls  had  been  lengthened  about  eight  feet  and  con- 
nected with  the  northern  wall,  thus  entirely  enclosing  the  building. 

From  the  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  of  burnt  matter  that  covered 
the  interior  of  the  building  it  was  first  thought  that  it  had  been 
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burnt;  but,  as  the  walls  showed  no  traces  of  firing,  this  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  beneath  the  floor  of  some  fourteen 
hearths  and  furnaces.  One  was  found  outside  the  building,  roughly 
made.  Two  round  furnaces  were  found  near  the  path,  one  com- 
posed of  large,  rough  blocks  of  masonry,  the  other  of  smaller  ones, 
and  having  an  interior  ring.  Both  were  presumably  used  for 
smelting  purposes.  All  these  rude  hearths  were  of  earlier  date 
than  the  building.  The  principal  fireplace  of  the  building  was 
against  the  western  wall,  and  was  in  a very  fine  state  of  preservation, 
the  hearth  composed  of  stone  slates,  set  on  edge.  Also  in  situ 
beneath  the  floor  was  a thirteenth-century  cooking  pot,  and  a 
hollow  quern  of  millstone  grit  near  by. 

To  diverge  somewhat  from  the  dry  technicalities  of  a report, 
this  pot  evoked  a tremendous  amount  of  local  interest  and  specula- 
tion. The  rumour  spread  quickly  that  the  castle  chapel  had  been 
found,  and  that  the  pot  contained  the  incinerated  remains  of  the 
local  Saint  Robert.  So  strong  a grip  did  this  take  upon  the  public 
imagination  that  reporters  came  from  far  and  near  to  photograph 
the  Saint’s  “ last  resting  place.” 

Before  leaving  the  building  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
shaft  that  pierced  the  western  wall  just  north  of  the  fireplace,  for 
the  purpose  of  ejecting  rubbish,  and  to  a shallow  pit  discovered  close 
to  the  northern  wall.  In  this  was  a fine  specimen  of  a bee-hive 
handmill  of  millstone  grit. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Smelting  Area  Building,  outside  it, 
there  was  brought  to  light  a midden,  from  which  were  taken  masses 
of  fourteenth-century  pottery,  none  of  which  could  be  reconstructed, 
immense  quantities  of  bones  of  domestic  animals,  the  remains  of 
two  very  fine  stone  mortars,  and  a number  of  metal  objects.  The 
mortars  are  figured,  with  the  handmill,  on  the  top  of  the  north 
wall,  and  just  above  the  pit  where  the  latter  was  found. 

Although  the  mediaeval  floor  was  carefully  examined  from  the 
north  wall  right  up  to  the  corner  of  the  Tennis  Courts,  which  was 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go,  no  further  buildings  in  this  direction 
were  brought  to  light.  All  pottery  fragments  were  carefully 
collected  and  stored  in  the  Court  house  of  the  castle. 

Ai,  i.  The  Ring  Wall  and  the  Curtain  Wall  at  the  White 

Lady  Tower. 

So  far  very  little,  if  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  castle  had  been  obtained,  and  the  committee  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  such  information  only  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
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seventeenth  century  and  Smelting  Area  Buildings  already  referred 
to. 

Between  the  asphalt  path  and  the  wall  of  the  White  Lady  Tower 
was  a small  patch  of  grass,  and,  in  removing  this,  a “ tusk”  was 
seen  just  beneath  it,  springing  at  right  angles  from  the  White 
Lady  Tower  wall.  Excavations  at  this  point  revealed  seven  feet 
of  the  ashlared  wall  of  the  White  Lady  Tower,  resting  on  the  rock 
and  with  five  ‘"tusks”  springing  at  right  angles  from  it.  The 
wall  thus  disclosed  had  been  covered  with  about  three  feet  of 
ordinary  soil,  and  below  this  three  feet  of  yellow  marl,  rammed 
against  the  surface  of  the  ashlar.  Both  the  wall  and  the  marl  were 
in  an  absolutely  clean  state  and  gave  the  impression  that  the  one 
had  first  been  built  and  then  immediately  covered  up  with  the 
other. 

This  wall  was  the  first  example  that  had  been  unearthed  of  the 
earlier  castle  underlying  the  later  one,  and  although  the  ashlar 
facings  were  missing  from  the  ground  level  upwards,  it  was  possible 
to  remark  from  the  two  cores  the  differing  structures  of  the  two 
periods.  That  from  the  ground  level  upwards,  belonging  to  the 
castle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  superimposed  upon  that  of 
the  twelfth,  and  built  upon  the  rock. 

There  is,  however,  one  puzzling  point  that  must  be  noticed 
here.  The  rammed  marl  was  close  up  against  the  tusks  as  if 
there  had  been  no  cross  wall  at  this  point  when  it  was  placed  there, 
or  the  cross  wall  had  been  demolished  before  this  was  done.  Which- 
ever may  have  been  the  case,  these  tusks  were  regarded  as  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  curtain  wall  that  ran  between  the  White 
Lady  Tower  and  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  dividing  the  castle  into  two 
wards. 

Owing  to  the  overhanging  nature  of  the  White  Lady  Tower, 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  here,  and  its  close  proximity  to  a public 
footpath,  the  trench  was  filled  in  before  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
photographed,  and  the  ring  wall  was  followed  along  in  a westerly 
direction  to  pick  up  its  connection  with  the  Smelting  Area 
Building.  This  was  done  at  the  junction  with  its  western  wall, 
where  the  ring  wall  was  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
seivation.  Although  it  was  but  three  courses  high,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  ground  level,  it  was  possible  to  examine  a longish  stretch 
of  it  between  the  footpath  and  the  corner  of  the  Court  House. 
Here  the  foundations,  instead  of  being  the  rock,  were  rubble  pitched 
in  clay,  laid  in  a trench  cut  in  the  marl,  and,  therefore,  later  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  marl  extending  at  least  two  feet  beneath 
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the  foundations  at  this  point.  The  foundations  had  also  cut  through 
a vegetable  floor,  from  which  were  recovered  some  pottery  and 
fragments  of  blackened  glass.  At  the  far  end  of  the  trench  were 
taken  in  a small  cavity  about  500  pieces  of  pottery,  which,  when 
reconstructed,  made  the  major  portions  of  two  large  cooking  pots. 
Beyond  the  corner  of  the  Court  House,  and  up  to  the  point  where 
the  wall  again  met  the  path,  there  was  no  facing  left  and  only 
small  portions  of  the  foundations  pitched  in  the  red  clay. 

Ai,  2.  The  Exploration  Pits  behind  the  White  Lady  Tower, 

i.e.,  ON  ITS  NORTHERN  SIDE  IN  THE  ANGLE  FORMED  BY  THE  PATH, 

the  Court  House,  and  the  Tennis  Courts. 

This  work  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  it  was 
unfortunate  that  more  time  and  money  could  not  have  been  devoted 
to  it.  It  occurred  at  a time  when  the  Urban  District  Council  had 
given  permission  for  excavations  to  take  place  during  their  summer 
season,  and  the  summer  of  1926  was  peculiarly  fine.  As  an  ex- 
cavation too,  I must  own  that  it  was  a bad  one,  for  it  should  have 
been  carried  definitely  across  the  line  of  the  curtain  wall  between 
the  White  Lady  Tower  and  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  but  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  was  done  and  the  results  will  doubtless  be  of  value 
to  future  explorations. 

Part  of  the  seventeenth-century  pavement  having  been  removed, 
as  large  an  area  as  possible  was  opened  up  to  a depth  of  about  nine 
feet,  where  the  rock  was  encountered.  As  usual,  at  two  feet  from 
the  ground  level,  the  thirteenth-century  rammed-marl  floor  made 
its  appearance.  In  the  photograph  the  handle  of  the  pick  is  seen 
resting  against  this,  the  butt  upon  a surface  of  rammed  mortar 
and  charcoal  beneath  which  were  the  black  couches  from  which  the 
earliest  remains  were  taken.  The  bones  on  the  Handkerchief  have 
just  been  recovered  from  this  black  seam  and  are  actually  resting 
on  it.  Beneath  this,  again,  is  the  chocolate-coloured  clay  which 
contained  the  shells  of  land  snails  so  common  upon  our  heaths, 
a tew  small  bones,  and  some  charcoal  and  vegetable  matter.  This 
probably  represented  the  original  land  surface  of  the  castle  site 
prior  to  the  twelfth  century.  Beneath  this  again  was  the  virgin  rock. 

From  the  black  seam  was  recovered  a considerable  amount  of 
pottery,  quite  unlike  anything  that  had  yet  been  found.  It  was 
buff-coloured  and  fairly  thin,  with  apparently  no  glaze,  was  all  of 
it  much  burned,  and  of  the  basketful  that  was  collected  hardly 
two  pieces  fitted  together.  This  appeared  to  have  been  a twelfth- 
century  horizon  on  the  then  castle  site  when  it  was  covered  up 
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in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  the  same  seam  were  recovered 
several  bone  pins,  and  a bone-tail  comb,  probably  of  the  ninth 
century,  beautifully  ornamented  with  little  incised  circlets.  A metal 
spoke-shave,  two  small  horse-shoes  with  wavy  edges  and  with  nails 
adhering,  a harness  buckle,  and  a small  copper  handle  overlaid 
with  gold.  As  the  pottery  found  in  conjunction  with  these  be- 
longed to  the  period  of  Henry  II,  and  as  a very  similar  seam  at 
the  same  depth  was  laid  bare  on  the  presumed  site  of  the  Inner 
Gateway,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  were  the  out-throw  from 
a building,  and  it  is  a pity  that  this  could  not  have  been  brought 
to  light. 

The  marl  which  overlaid  the  whole  showed  signs  from  the 
nature  of  the  slope  that  it  had  been  humped  and  thrown  down  a 
gradually  diminishing  declivity. 

Ai,  3.  The  Porter’s  Lodge,  i.e.,  the  Porch  of  the  Keep, 
A Ruined,  Vaulted  Structure  Situate  at  the  South-east 
Angle  of  the  Keep,  and  the  Curtain  Wall  between  the  Two 
V ARDS,  ALREADY  REFERRED  TO  AT  THE  WHITE  LADY  TOWER. 

Operations  were  carried  out  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Porter’s 
Lodge  with  the  intention  of  examining  the  north  end  of  the  cross 
wall  (curtain  wall  between  the  two  wards),  indicated  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  castle  by  the  five  “ tusks  ” at  the  base  of  the  White 
Lady  Tower. 

The  clearing  here  revealed  at  once  the  beaded  chamfer  and  the 
beautiful  plinth  of  the  fourteenth-century  Porter’s  Lodge,  resting 
upon  a stone  and  mortared  pediment  at  a depth  of  three  feet  from 
the  modem  surface.  It  was  also  found  that  the  fourteenth-century 
postern  and  its  southern  wall,  just  described,  were  built  up  to  and 
over  the  earlier  cross  wall,  which  ran  past  it  at  right  angles  into 
the  basement  of  the  Keep. 

“ This  earlier  cross  or  curtain  wall,  or  dividing  wall  between  the 
two  wards,  was  the  only  piece  of  masonry  visible  above  ground 
prior  to  the  excavations  of  1925,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  faced  with  coursed  rubble,  hammer  dressed, 
with  an  interior  core  consisting  of  small  rubble  grout  of  very  poor 
quality  and  practically  nothing  but  rubbish.  There  are  no  archi- 
tectural features  to  date  this  wall,  which  may  possibly  be  [early] 
Norman,  but  probably  of  twelfth-century  date.  The  side  facing 
the  outer  ward  was  closely  packed  with  river  gravel,  marl,  etc., 
for  some  feet  in  depth,  and  this  side  of  the  wall  was  neatly  pointed 
with  mortar  when  first  exposed,  showing  that  this  face  was  exposed 
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previous  to  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  outer  ward  ” (Mr.  B.  W.  J. 
Kent).  The  wall  was  about  seven  feet  thick,  and  descended  on 
the  western  side  about  eight  feet  to  its  footing,  which  was  about 
two  feet  above  the  undisturbed  red  clay.  The  clay  above  the  footing 
had  been  disturbed  when  the  limestone  floor  below  the  pediment  of 
the  Porter’s  Lodge  had  been  put  in. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  the  footpath  at  this  point,  a 
descent  was  made  into  the  chamber  in  the  Keep  immediately 
under  the  custodian’s  inner  room.  Here  was  found  the  broken 
end  of  the  twelfth-century  dividing  wall,  already  referred  to,  in 
an  exact  line  with  the  portion  running  under  the  fourteenth-century 
I orter  s Lodge.  The  western  face  of  this  was  just  visible  in  the 
nanow  chambei  in  the  corner,-  of  the  other  side  nothing  was  left 
except  the  rubble  core,  resting  upon  red  clay  and  connected  with 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  chamber  by  vaulting. 

The  chamber  that  enclosed  this  broken  end  of  the  dividing 
wall  between  the  two  wards  gave  rise  to  many  surmises.  What 
purpose  did  it  serve  ? 

The  castle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  built  for  utility,  and 
it  is  therefore  inconceivable  that  a mediaeval  antiquary  had  con- 
structed this  chamber  in  order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  a twelfth- 
century  wall.  It  would  have  been  safer  and  simpler  to  have  filled 
it  in.  One  is  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wall  in 
question  was  here  prior  to  the  building  of  this  part  of  the  Keep. 
The  northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  Keep,  which  are  the  northern 
and  eastern  walls  of  the  chamber,  were  thus  planned  in  the  first 
place  in  harmony  with  the  arrangement  of  the  northern  and  western 
walls  of  the  Keep  on  the  other  side,  which  form  a similar  angle  and 
are  of  much  the  same  dimensions.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  walls  were  ac- 
cordingly made  into  a chamber  which  was  used  as  an  undercroft. 

Both  the  angle  walls  in  question  have  footings  or  plinths,  and 
the  clearing  of  the  chamber  in  question,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
not  finished,  revealed  an  aumbrey  in  the  eastern  wall. 

In  refeience  to  this  side  of  the  Keep,  Mr.  A.  A.  Atkinson, 
an  authority  on  the  structure  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  has 
opined  that  excavation  immediately  in  front  of  the  window  of  the 
custodian’s  outer  room  would  reveal  a bastion  similar  to  that 
which  now  exists  at  the  south-west  angle.  During  the  investigation 
of  the  chamber  certain  mason’s  marks  were  noted  on  the  east 
wall  and  arch  span.  They  were  depicted  in  broad  charcoal  instead 
of  being  incised  in  the  masonry. 
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The  southern  wall  of  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  followed  round  to  the 
other  side,  revealed  at  the  south-west  corner  a small  angle  bastion 
with  corresponding  plinth  and  chamfer.  The  removal  of  the 
asphalt  underneath  the  broken  vaulting  brought  to  light  the  remains 
of  a stone  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  wall,  built  upon  the  fine 
stone-flagged  pavement  of  the  porch. 

Here,  from  under  the  asphalt,  were  recovered  a large  quantity 
of  fragments  of  eighteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  pottery, 
evidently  the  out-throw  from  the  custodian’s  rooms  at  a time 
when  these  were  used  as  an  abode. 

Ai,  3$.  Cross  Section  of  the  Curtain  Wall  dividing  the 
Outer  from  the  Inner  Ward  between  the  Porter’s  Lodge 

and  the  White  Lady  Tower. 

The  excavations  here  were  immediately  successful  in  bringing 
to  light  the  extremely  solid  core  of  a heavy  wall  about  five  feet 
thick,  showing  three  ashlared  courses  in  situ  on  the  western  face, 
and  on  the  eastern  the  side  of  the  trench  actually  descended  on 
the  angle  of  the  east  face,  the  removal  of  the  loose  scaffling  and 

mortar  revealing  the  imprint  of  the  robbed  ashlar  in  the  filling 
of  the  outer  ward. 

The  southern  projection  of  the  western  face  went  steadily  under 
the  path  towards  the  Tennis  Courts.  The  northern  projection  of 
the  western  face  was  continued  on  the  other  side  of  a buttress-like 
foundation  by  a slighter  wall  of  which  the  lower  course  alone 
remained.  South  of  the  buttress-like  foundation,  the  wall  and 
the  ground  in  between  them  were  covered  with  masses  of  scaffling 
and  heavy  dressed  masonry,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a south- 
westerly direction  and  were  evidently  work  of  seventeenth-century 
wall-robbers,  as  part  of  a flint  lock  and  a piece  of  defensive  armour 
belonging  to  this  period  were  found  among  them.  North  of  the 
masonry  was  taken  up  by  thirteenth-century  filling,  much  disturbed 
at  the  north-west  corner.  The  foundations  of  both  the  wall  and 
the  buttress  were  in  the  red  clay  and  this  was  covered  with  a black 
seam  similar  to  that  encountered  in  the  exploration  pits  near 
the  White  Lady  Tower.  From  this  were  recovered  quantities 
of  nails,  glass,  tiles,  bone,  and  a bronze  thimble. 

In  spite  of  the  peculiar  angle  already  described,  and  that  which 
is  necessitated  further  north  in  order  to  bring  the  wall  here  into 
line  with  the  curtain  between  the  Porter’s  Lodge  and  the  White 
Lady  Tower,  I do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  this 

is  an  integral  part  of  the  thirteenth-century  wall  that  divided  the 
inner  and  outer  wards. 
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Ai.  Pottery  and  Other  Objects  Discovered  in  these  Areas. 

Ai.  Soil  above  thirteenth-century  rammed-marl  floor: 

a.  Circular  pot.  Major  portion.  Heavy  close  grey.  All 
over  olive  green  high  glaze.  Ribbed  neck.  No  handles. 

b.  Heavy  base.  Ringed  neck  above.  Light  grey  close.  All 
over  ochre  wash  with  splashes  of  green.  Pierced  in  base 
for  bung-hole  or  lamp. 

From  the  rammed-marl  thirteenth-century  floor  of  occupation : 

a.  Pitcher  pot.  Major  portion.  Low  rolled  lip  and  ribbed 
handle.  Close  light  grey  with  pink  wash,  splashed  dark 
green  glaze. 

b.  Pitcher  pots.  Neck  and  handles  portions  only.  One 
large  ribbed  handle  olive  green  splashed  glaze.  One 
rounded  handle  all  over  red  green  glaze. 

c.  Portions  of  very  large  open  medium  sized  sided  bowl. 
Probably  copied  from  metal.  Very  rough  gritty  dirt- 
brown  vesicular  paste,  with  all  over  dirty  brown  grey 
wash.  Heavy  rolled  turn-over  lip.  Concentric  ribbing. 

Smelting  Area  Building: 

a.  Complete  cooking  pot  in  rough  red-brown.  No  ribbing 
on  body.  Bad  base.  Turn-over  lip.  No  handles. 
Slight  splashes  of  red  brown  glaze  on  inside  of  base. 

Base  of  Norman  wall  at  the  Court  House.  250-500  pieces, 

reconstructed  into — 

a.  Cooking  pot.  Narrow,  low  mouth  with  two  short  handles. 
Thin  rough  dark  grey.  All  over  wash  of  red-green  glaze. 
Roughly  ribbed  and  rusticated. 

b.  Cooking  pot.  Rather  high  non-tum-over  neck  and  lip. 
Angular  handles.  Very  thin  gritty  dark  red.  With 
dark  red  splashes  of  glaze.  Major  portion  of  one  side 
and  handle  only.  Concentric  ridge  ribbing  below  handle. 

Ai.  Metal  and  other  objects. 

Soil  above  thirteenth-century  rammed-marl  floor: 

a.  One  bone  tile  peg. 

b.  One  iron  arrow-head.  Agincourt  period. 

c.  One  chert  hand  axe.  (Here  must  be  mentioned  the 
beautiful  flint  arrow-head  found  whilst  digging  in  the 
gardens  opposite  the  great  entry  to  the  castle. 

Coins,  Tokens — 

a.  One  penny,  Barnsley. 

b.  One  penny,  Sheffield. 


BONE  COMB,  NINTH  CENTURY 
Found  in  the  Marl. 
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c.  One  farthing,  Isaac  Newton. 

d.  One  3/-  Bank  Token,  George  III. 

e.  One  lead  token,  George  III.  (From  the  moat). 

/.  Two  Harringtons. 

g-  Pewter  Coronation  Medal  of  Victoria. 

//.  Eleven  halfpennies,  George  III,  one  silver  2d.  piece,  and 
one  halfpenny  of  George  II. 
i.  Nuremberg  Token.  Queen  Mary  Tudor. 

Ai.  Metal  and  other  objects. 

From  the  Smelting  Area  Building: 

a.  Remains  of  two  mortars. 

b.  Hollowed  quern  of  millstone  grit. 

c.  Block  of  dressed  ashlar  pierced  with  five  round  holes  for 
airshaft.  (Fourteenth-century  wall  at  Court  House.) 

From  Kitchen  Midden  on  the  north  side  of  the  Smelting  Area 
Building  : 

a.  One  copper  fibula. 

b.  Two  small  copper  rings. 

c.  One  iron  ring. 

d.  One  spatulate  copper  object. 

Ai,  2.  From  the  black  seams: 

a.  Two  horse-shoes  with  wavy  edges. 

b.  One  spoke-shave. 

c.  One  harness  buckle. 

d.  One  little  copper  handle  overlaid  with  gold. 

e.  One  bone  tail  comb. 

/.  One  bone  ring. 

Ai,  3 a.  One  bronze  thimble  from  the  black  seam. 

One  piece  of  a fiint-lock  musket. 

One  piece  of  defensive  armour. 

B.  Operations  On,  In,  and  Around  the  Area  of  the  Angle 

FORMED  B\  THE  WESTERN  W ALL  OF  THE  KEEP  AND  ITS  NORTHERN 

Arm,  and  Known  as  the  “ Plateau.” 

Previously  there  existed  at  this  point  a rough  grass  bank, 
topped  with  a seat,  and  sloping  away  from  the  plinth  of  the  western 
wall  and  the  south-west  circular  buttress  of  the  Keep.  The  whole 
angle  was  cleared  with  the  following  results: 

1.  Exposure  of  the  western  curtain  wall  of  the  castle  at  this 
point. 

2.  A further  drop  of  six  feet  from  the  plinth  of  the  western 
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wall  of  the  Keep  to  the  flagged  floor  of  a chamber  formed  by  the 
western  wall  of  the  Keep,  its  northern  arm,  a southern  composite 
one  springing  from  the  south-west  circular  buttress,  which  joined 
another  parallel  to  the  western  wall  and  was  pierced  with  a drain 
for  leading  water  into  the  moat.  Within  this  chamber  was  a 
rubble  platform  composed  of  sand,  ashes,  dressed  blocks  and 
architectural  fragments  from  earlier  castle  buildings.  Upon  it  were 
two  periods  of  sixteenth-century  lead-smelting  fireplaces,  built 
against  the  western  wall  of  the  Keep,  and  reaching  almost  to  the 
line  of  the  plinth. 

3.  The  well. 

4.  Two  further  off-sets  beneath  the  circular  buttresses  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Keep. 

This  “ Plateau  ” contained  remains  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  the  most  important 
structural  And  in  the  whole  period  of  the  excavations. 

1.  The  Western  Curtain  (Ring)  Wall,  including  the  lime 
and  rubble  footing  support  just  in  front  of  it  (another  of  these  was 
discovered  near  the  path  at  the  foot  of  the  “ Plateau”),  and  its 
most  peculiar  returned  angular  wall,  as  also  the  Well,  are  probably 
of  the  twelfth  century.  This  was  covered  with  thirteenth-century 
marl  deposits. 

2.  Next  above  it  came  the  wall  pierced  with  the  drain,  prob- 
ably of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bowl 
of  a clay  pipe  was  found  in  the  western  end.  It  may  have  found 
its  way  there  in  the  sixteenth  century  whilst  the  platform  was  in 
construction.  The  foundations  of  this  wall,  as  well  as  its  southern 
conjoined  neighbour,  were  two  feet  in  the  thirteenth-century  marl. 
The  latter  was  composite — that  is  to  say,  within  and  below  it  was 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  whilst  above  and  without  it  was  of  the 
sixteenth.  This  was  proved,  fortunately,  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner.  A piece  of  an  Elizabethan  Bellarmine  was  found  just 
outside  on  the  south  of  it.  Another  piece  was  found  just  outside 
on  the  north,  whilst  a third  piece  was  discovered  in  the  mortar  in 
the  interior  of  the  wall  itself,  and  all  three  pieces  fitted  exactly. 
The  foundations  of  the  sixteenth-century  part  of  the  southern  wall 
rested  upon  the  pavement  on  the  north  side  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  thirteenth-century  marl  on  the  south.  In  its  construction 
it  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  inverted,  re-used  twelfth  or 
thirteenth-century  architectural  fragments,  quadrants  of  a large 
central  column  or  columns,  similar  to  that  which  supports  the  roof 
of  the  undercroft  in  the  Keep. 
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These  foundations  are  probably  the  remains  of  a building  erected 
after  the  survey  of  1538  from  material  obtained  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Old  Hall,  the  Great  Chamber,  and  the  vaulted  undercroft; 
they  included  fragments  of  a cylindrical  chimney  shaft.  (B.W.J.K.) 

3*  The  position  of  the  Well  was  not  discovered  until  later, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  period  its  surface  walling  belongs' 
Enormous  masses  of  upcast  were  taken  from  the  excavations  on 
the  Plateau  ” and  piled  all  unwittingly  upon  its  site.  The  great 
weight,  coupled  with  a thaw  after  a heavy  winter,  caused  a sub- 
sidence here,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  long  lost  well  was  brought 
to  light  at  last. 

4.  The  two  further  off-sets  beneath  the  circular  buttress  gave 
rise  to  a great  deal  of  speculation. 

The  three  bastions  were  certainly  not  concentric,  and  this  led 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  second  one  had  been  the  bastion  of  an 
earlier  keep,  in  conjunction  with  the  peculiar  angle  of  the  footings 
of  the  northern  and  western  walls  of  the  keep  at  this  point.  Further 
investigation,  however,  proved  that  this  view  was  not  correct  and 

that  the  foundations  were  of  the  same  date  as  the  superstructure 
of  the  keep. 

The  third,  so  called,  was  in  reality  the  footing  in  either  case  and 
would  probably  descend  to  the  rock,  a distance  of  another  eight  feet 
or  so,  but  the  depth  of  the  foundations  at  this  point,  and  perhaps  the 
presence  of  the  second  bastion,  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a sixteen  feet  pocket  of  red  clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  keep.  This  certainly  accounts  for  the  undercroft,  or  dungeon 
underneath  it,  and  the  south-west  bastions  would  also  be  carried 
to  the  same  depth  in  order  to  rest  upon  the  rock. 

Bi.  The  Western  Curtain  Wall. 

About  two  feet  of  the  core  of  this,  covered  with  modern  filling, 
and  three  courses  of  dressed  masonry  covered  with  thirteenth-century 
filling  were  found.  It  rested  on  a solid  mortared  footing  that  had 
been  sunk  in  the  same  filling.  The  depth  to  which  this  footing 
descended  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  probably  went  down  to  the 
level  of  the  rock.  The  line  of  the  wall  thus  exposed  was  simple. 
Its  northern  and  southern  extremities  were  not  found.  On  the 
south  and  below  the  level  of  the  last  of  the  dressed  courses  were 
thiee  dressed  courses,  stepped,  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for 
b}  the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  a circular  masoned  bastion 
of  large  proportions,  built  in  front  of  the  wall  at  a later  period. 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  this 
must  have  been  a hollow  bastion,  and,  as  before,  if  the  excavation 
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could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  footpath,  this,  very  probably, 
could  have  been  established.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  wall, 
at  the  top  of  the  footing,  there  was  a rammed  mortar  surface,  and 
from  this  was  recovered  thirteenth-century  pottery  that  will  be 
described  later.  At  the  northern  end  the  wall  made  a curved 
bend  outwards  to  (i),  and  then  returned  behind  itself  through  the 
angles  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  which  was  completely  on  the  other 
side.  These  numbered  faces  and  angles,  of  which  (1)  is  shown  in 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  attached  photograph,  were  of  hard 
and  fairly  smooth  core,  from  which  the  facing  had  been  most 
obviously  robbed.  The  close  proximity  of  the  west  wall  pierced 
with  the  drain  made  it  impossible  to  look  for  the  corresponding 
opposite  side,  and  the  western  curtain  wall,  when  in  use,  must 
have  crossed  this  in  an  arch  of  some  kind  to  make  its  junction 
with  the  northern  wall  of  the  Keep.  What  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
can  have  been  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  It  may  have  been  a passage- 
way to  the  river,  which  is  not  very  probable,  or  some  sort  of  a 
shoot  for  ejecting  rubbish.  It  was  followed  down  to  a depth  of 
about  four  feet,  and  that  it  was  of  appreciable  breadth,  and  that 
the  curtain  wall  must  have  crossed  it  higher  up,  are  obvious. 

In  front  of  the  curtain  wall,  near  (1),  and  about  three  feet  from 
it  was  a rough  retaining  footing  (one  does  not  know  what  else 
to  call  it),  of  rubble  and  mortar.  This  may  have  had  connection 
with  the  presumed  hollow  bastion,  and  another  of  similar  kind 
was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  plateau  near  the  footpath. 

B2.  The  Flagged  Chamber  within  the  Angle  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  Walls  of  the  Keep. 

Upon  this  flagged  pavement  had  been  placed  a stratum  of 
mauve-red  clay,  and  upon  this  was  built  the  platform  upon  which 
were  found  the  two  sixteenth-century  fireplaces  built  against  the 
west  wall  of  the  Keep  with  blocks  of  millstone  grit.  The  wall  was 
much  burnt,  and  beneath  the  first  of  the  fireplaces  were  found 
sheets  of  lead  that  had  run  into  the  joints  of  the  stones  forming 
the  hearth.  Between  the  western  side  of  this  platform,  which 
was  roughly  faced  with  earlier  material,  and  the  pierced 
wall  was  a channel,  and  the  platform  itself  was  largely 
composed  of  architectural  fragments  from  a much  earlier 
period  of  the  castle,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  quadrants  of  a large  pillar  or  pillars 
and  were  carefully  conserved  and  put  together  on  the  bank  near 
the  Bowling  Green.  The  upper  part  of  the  southern  composite 
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wall  had  formed  the  retaining  wall  of  the  platform,  which  had 
evidently  been  paved,  and  nearer  to  the  fireplace  was  one  of  the 
flags,  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  some  matter  or  other.  As 
has  been  said,  a large  amount  of  lead  was  recovered  from  this 
area  as  well  as  the  side  of  an  immense  mortar  in  millstone  grit. 

B3.  The  Well. 

“ In  this  ward  is  a fair  great  and  large  draw  well  hewn  in 
“ the  rock  and  it  is  far  unto  the  water  and  goeth  with  a mighty 
“ great  wheel.  And  the  house  above  the  well  is  of  timber  and 
“ is  fled  aside  and  is  almost  down  and  must  be  new  repaired 
“ and  wants  six  okes.” 

(From  the  Survey  of  Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland,  1538.] 

It  is  remarkable  how  close  one  can  be  to  a thing  without  noticing 
it.  There  has  probably  been  more  talk  and  speculation  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Castle  Well  than  of  any  other  feature,  and 
although  we  actually  dug  all  round  it,  although  the  lead  piping 
for  conveying  the  water  was  traced  almost  right  up  to  it,  and 
although  the  area  where  it  actually  existed  was  called  the  “ tank  ” 
for  some  reason,  it  was  finally  found  only  by  accident,  and  then 
by  people  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  excavations. 

The  masonry  round  the  top  of  the  well-shaft  on  the  southern, 
eastern,  and  western  sides,  was  very  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
first  instance  behind  the  Court  House,  but  on  the  northern  side 
was  a very  solid  wall  of  mortared  masonry  that  ran  almost  from 
the  bastions  of  the  Keep  up  to  and  joining  the  western  curtain  wall. 
For  the  first  fifteen  feet  the  shaft  made  a quadrilateral  of  dressed 
masonry,  the  marks  of  the  rope  showing  plainly  on  the  western 
side,  which  would  be  the  side  nearest  to  the  kitchen.  At  fifteen 
feet  the  shaft  was  circular  and  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  this  was 
cleared  for  a further  ten  feet.  The  whole  of  the  twenty-five  feet 
was  filled  with  enormous  blocks  of  dressed  masonry,  impacted, 
and  evidently  flung  down  the  shaft  when  the  castle  was  “ sleightea  ,r 
after  the  siege  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  As  the  well  was  known 
to  be  not  less  than  200  feet  deep  it  was  considered  a waste  of  money 
to  open  up  the  shaft  any  further,  and  accordingly  what  was  missing 
in  the  masoned  shaft  in  the  upper  courses  was  replaced  and  a 
suitable  cover  placed  over  it  by  the  Urban  District  Council. 

B4.  Two  Further  South-west  Circular  Buttresses  of  the 

Keep. 

Sufficient  reference  has  already  been  made  to  these;  it  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Part  B,  that  against 
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the  northern  side  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  well  was  brought  to 
light  a shield-shaped  convex  baked  clay  floor  from  which  was 
recovered  the  great  part  of  a globular  iron  vessel. 

B.  Pottery  and  Other  Objects  Discovered  in  these  Areas. 

B.  From  the  filling  at  base  of  the  footing  in  front  of  the  western 
ring  wall  at  the  Plateau  (i.e.,  the  area  of  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Keep) : 

Major  portion  of  Pitcher  Pot.  Thin  rough  very  friable  soft 
grey  all  over  wash  in  salmon  with  green  glaze.  Rough  raised 
backbone  pattern  in  parallel  twists.  Probably  thirteenth 
century  as  noted  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  Chief  Inspector  of  His 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works. 

From  the  gravel  filling  in  front  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
south-west  semi-circular  buttresses  of  the  Keep: 

Beaker  shaped  pot.  Dark  grey,  hard,  covered  with  all  over 
dark  brown  green  glaze.  Raised  backbone  pattern  in  parallel 
twists. 

From  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  sixteenth-century 
southern  retaining  wall  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  north  west 
angle  of  the  Keep. 

Neck  and  part  of  handle  of  fine  but  close  Bellarmine  ? in 
glazed  buff. 

B.  Metal  and  other  objects. 

From  the  hearths  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Keep: 

Large  portions  of  sheet  lead. 

Part  of  a massive  mortar  in  millstone  grit. 

A dressed  block  of  masonry  forming  part  of  the  pavement  at 
the  above  fireplaces  horizon  hollowed  out  as  a receptacle  on 
the  ground  surface. 

Portions  of  a hollow  iron  vessel  of  very  heavy  make  from  the 
furnace  ? against  the  northern  wall  of  the  Well. 

C.  Operations  Along  the  Supposed  Site  of  the  Ring  Wall 

at  Various  Points  in  its  Circuit. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  survey,  the  buildings  between  the 
Blanche  Tower,  approximately  the  position  of  the  present 
Russian  Gun,  and  the  Well,  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  Blanche  Tower. 

b.  Lodgings. 
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c.  The  Old  Hall. 

d.  The  Kitchen  (31  ft.X26  ft.  in  the  Slingsby  Survey). 

e.  The  Larder  (30  ft.  X20  ft.  in  the  Slingsby  Survey). 

/.  The  Pantry  and  Oven  House  (12  ft.  x 12  ft.  in  the  Slingsby 
Survey) . 

g.  The  Well. 

The  Well  was  known  to  be  in  front  of,  or  close  to  d and  e,  but 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  either  was  to  be  found  between  the  Well 
and  the  path.  In  prosecution  of  this  search  a further  descent  of 
five  feet  was  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  piece  of  ruined 
wall  on  the  western  side  near  the  present  seat.  This  brought  to 
light  an  exceedingly  massive  core  and  at  the  base  a dressed  face 
resting  on  the  rock,  but  not  the  slightest  signs  of  a cross  wall  that 
might  have  placed  the  kitchen.  The  ground  between  the  path 
and  the  Bowling  Green  was  not  examined  at  this  point  by  reason 
of  the  trees,  and,  of  course,  the  Bowling  Green  was  not  attempted, 
so  that  the  held  was  very  restricted,  but  as  e and  d were  built 
against  the  western  ring  wall,  their  foundations  must  have  been 
entirely  grubbed  up  during  that  black  period  for  archaeologists, 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  so  much  of  the  damage  was  done  to 
national  monuments  that  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

C b.  “ All  the  Lodgings  betwixt  the  Blanche  Tower  and  the  Old 
“ Hall  cont  in  length  28  yardes  are  clean  fallen  in  decay  on 
“ the  inside  even  unto  the  ground  and  the  great  main  wall 
“ outward  is  very  good.” 

As  about  74  feet  of  a wall,  two  to  three  feet  thick,  was 
discovered  at  this  point,  it  is  inferred  that  this  was  the  inside 
wall  of  the  “ Lodgings”  in  question.  A cross  section  between  the 
path  and  the  wall  in  question  revealed  at  2ft.  6 ins.  from  the  surface 
a layer  of  soft,  reddish  loam  with  charcoal  overlying  the  red  clay. 
The  foundations  of  the  wall,  which  were  very  solid,  were  laid  in  the 
clay,  and  the  height  of  the  wall  was  in  some  cases  of  about  three 
courses.  At  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  ran  into  the  path 
by  the  Russian  Cannon,  it  was  terminated  by  a heavy  cross  walling 
core  at  right  angles.  At  the  northern  extremity  there  was  also  heavy 
cross  walling,  but  in  a much  more  broken  state.  At  this  point  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  a cross  section  and  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  “ Lodgings.”  These  were  found  to  be 
pitched  in  the  red  clay,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  loose  yellow  marl  encountered  at  the  “White 
Lady  Tower”  exploration  pits.  The  foundations  of  the  cross 
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wall  were  apparently  built  in  this,  and  it  was  here  that  quan- 
tities of  pottery,  elsewhere  in  the  length  of  the  wall  entirely  absent, 
were  recovered.  The  majority  of  this  rested  upon  the  surface  of 
the  marl.  This  will  be  better  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
plan  and  sections. 

C g.  The  Well.  This  has  already  been  referred  to. 

C.  Discovery  of  Masonry,  etc.,  at  the  South-east  Corner 

of  the  Bowling  Green. 

A trench  was  sunk  at  this  point  up  against  the  path  with  the 
intention  of  intercepting  any  remains  of  the  buildings  mentioned 
in  the  survey  of  1538,  that  were  completely  in  ruins  between  the 
Blanche  Tower  and  the  modern  Court  House. 

About  a foot  from  the  surface,  and  unfortunately  running  under 
the  footpath,  was  found  the  (fallen)  core  of  a very  heavy  wall. 
The  rough  face  of  this  was  followed  down  to  the  clean  red  clay 
at  about  three  feet  six  inches.  Sloping  away  from  almost  the  top 
of  the  masonry  was  a filling  of  clay  containing  some  glass,  whilst 
immediately  beneath  it  were  some  rough  foundations  overlying  an 
immense  quantity  of  material,  which  at  a casual  glance  might  have 
been  taken  for  coal,  in  very  thin  seams.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  this  was  stained  glass  in  a very 
blackened  state,  and  when  dried  it  was  possible  to  discern  the 
various  patterns  that  once  adorned  it. 

Stained  glass  could  only  have  come  either  from  an  im- 
portant residential  building  or  from  the  Chapel,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account  for  its  presence  here.  Unfortunately 
the  piecemeal  trenches  of  the  excavations  prevented  any- 
thing like  an  extended  area  being  examined,  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  search  for  any  building  from  which  this  glass 
might  once  have  come.  A few  yards  further  along,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Court  House,  the  line  of  the  ring  wall  was  again  picked 
up.  But  of  this  nothing  remained  except  the  pitched  foundations 
in  the  red  clay. 

C.  Ruined  Remains  of  the  Northern  Ring  Wall  and  the 
Subterranean  Sally  Port  that  Runs  Beneath  it. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  was  called  the  “ Camel  Wall,” 
from  a fancied  resemblance  of  the  overhanging  top  portion  to  the 
head  of  that  animal.  The  whole  structure  was  about  twenty  feet 
high  until  the  top  portion  finally  fell  into  the  Castle  Yard  some 
years  ago.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  fallen  mass  were  the 
only  remains  of  dressed  faces  in  the  ruin,  and  these  were  part  of  a 
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garderobe  shaft,  similar  in  size  and  design  to  that  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  “White  Lady  Tower.”  Examination  of  the  core  on 
both  sides  of  the  ring  wall  resulted  in  the  finding  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  work,  from  the  ground  level  upwards,  resting  upon  the  thir- 
teenth-century core  from  the  ground  surface  to  the  rock.  The 
trenches  at  this  point  also  allowed  of  an  examination  of  the  masonry 
that  transects  the  most  northerly  of  the  two  portions  and  gives  the 
effect  of  the  portion  of  a filled  up  doorway.  This  appeared  to  be 
the  dressed  face  of  a much  earlier  wall,  running  from  south  to 
north  against  the  eastern  side  of  which  the  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth- 
century  walls  had  been  built.  As  the  transecting  wall  descended  to 
the  rock  it  must  have  been  prior  to  both.  It  may  be  the  remains  of  a 
twelfth-century  angle  tower,  which,  owing  to  alterations,  became 
incorporated  with  the  line  of  a later  ring  wall  or  walls.  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  some  examination  could  not  have  been  made  of 
the  line  between  here  and  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Keep,  but 
the  very  steep  slope  at  this  point  to  the  river  made  this  an  im- 
possibility. 

C.  The  Northern  Subterranean  Sally  Port  that  Runs 
Under  the  Westernmost  of  the  Two  Pieces  of  the  Ruined 

North  Ring  Wall. 

“ And  within  the  Castle  are  Certain  Privy  Stairs  Vaulted 
“ Descending  Under  the  Ground  of  Clean  Ewen  Stone  that 
“ Goeth  into  the  Ditches  for  Making  Privy  Issues  and  Ex- 

CURSES.” 

The  above  was  discovered  during  an  excavation  between  the 
ruined  ring  wall  and  the  path,  where  was  brought  to  light  the 
heavy  masonry  of  a wall  or  tower  surrounding  the  masoned  slot 
through  which  a portcullis  had  worked  and  closed  the  sally  port 
beneath.  Certain  portions  of  the  masonry  having  been  removed 
by  the  President  an  entry  was  effected  on  the  18th  January,  1927. 

When  about  100  tons  of  debris  had  been  removed  by  no  better 
means  than  by  two  buckets,  the  passage  revealed  the  following 
features.  It  was  about  90  feet  long  from  the  southern  entry  at 
the  ground  level  to  the  most  northern  extremity  that  it  was  possible 
to  reach,  where  it  was  quite  30  feet  from  the  surface  and  debouched 
apparently  into  a cavern  in  the  side  of  the  moat  below  and  in  front 
of  the  northern  face  of  the  northern  ring  wall,  as  is  shown  on  the 
plan.  It  had  a mean  height  of  9 feet  and  a mean  breadth  of  4 feet. 
Roughly  its  southern  half  was  masoned,  whilst  its  northern  was 
•cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Entry  was  effected  at  its  southern  end 
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by  means  of  7 rough  steps,  badly  set  and  composed  of  odds  and  ends 
of  architectural  fragments,  such  as  plinths,  etc.,  from  other  buildings. 
The  retaining  walls  of  these  steps  were  as  badly  laid  and  hotch- 
potch in  character  as  the  steps  themselves,  and  their  period  has 
been  placed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  at  the  south-west  corner,  the  western 
retaining  wall  was  taken  up  by  excellent  mediaeval  masonry, 
which  was  maintained  almost  to  the  portcullis  grooves,  half  way 
down  the  passage.  On  the  opposite,  the  eastern  side,  the  crazy 
walling  continued  right  up  to,  but  was  not  bonded  into  a heavy 
wall  of  millstone  grit,  eight  feet  long,  which  was  pierced  with  the 
true  entry  to  the  sally  port  and  closed  the  passage  at  this  point. 
At  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  seven  steps,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
true  entry,  were  four  large  dressed  blocks,  forming  the  first  course 
of  a wall  laid  across  the  passage  as  if  to  seal  the  entry,  an  operation 
that  was  never  completed  apparently.  The  entry  was  formed  by 
the  western  retaining  wall  and  the  cross  wall  of  millstone  grit 
already  referred  to,  and  had  a threshold  stone  of  large  dimensions, 
pierced  with  three  dowel  holes  and  was  let  into  the  wall  on  either 
side.  At  this  point  the  rock  dropped  about  three  feet  and  a descent 
was  made  through  the  entry  by  three  well-masoned,  rather  short, 
steep  steps  into  what  may  be  termed  the  anteroom  of  the  passage 
proper,  and  which  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  was  of  peculiar 
form. 

Whilst  the  western  side  of  the  passage  came  up  due  north 
until  it  met  the  three  steps  just  mentioned,  the  eastern  side  goes 
off  in  a curve  to  the  south-east,  passing  behind  the  millstone  grit 
wall  that  closes  the  passage,  and  as  it  was  not  bonded  in,  gives  the 
impression  that  at  one  time  the  passage  bifurcated  here.  Examina- 
tion of  both  sides  of  this  millstone  grit  wall,  which  was  about 
2 ft.  6 ms.  bioad,  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  higher  on  the  north 
(the  passage)  side  than  on  the  south  (the  side  of  the  seven  steps) 
owing  to  the  drop  in  the  rock;  and  that  on  the  southern  side 
golden  river  gravel  was  closely  rammed  against  its  face. 

The  walls  of  the  antechamber  of  the  passage  were  still  standing 
about  eight  courses  high,  very  solid  and  in  an  excellent  condition. 
The  walls  of  the  antechamber  narrowed  on  the  northern  side  by 
two  returned  angles  of  about  six  to  eight  inches  to  a passage  width 
of  four  feet,  this  masonry  following  the  descent  of  the  passage  for 
some  considerable  way.  Further  along  this  had  been  robbed  whole- 
sale, and  nothing  remained  of  the  once  masoned  roof  but  the  core, 
which  showed  very  distinctly  where  the  ashlar  had  been  hacked 
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out  of  its  setting.  Fortunately,  the  portcullis  grooves  had  become 
covered  with  the  debris  of  the  wall  robbers  and  had  thus  escaped 
demolition.  A few  feet  further  to  the  north  the  passage  was  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  On  the  western  side  the  coruscations  of  the 
original  cleft  were  clearly  visible,  showing  weathering  from  a wind 
blowing  in  from  the  north,  whilst  on  the  east  the  marks  of  mediaeval 
picks  could  be  seen  in  the  rock,  showing  that  the  passage  had  been 
made  from  the  castle  end. 

At  the  most  northerly  extremity,  and  just  before  the  passage 
debouched  into  a large-sized  cavern,  two  grooves  were  incised  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  rock.  These  may  have  answered  to  a small 
and  primitive  handworked  portcullis. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  little  or  no  examination  could 
be  made  of  the  outsides  of  the  passage.  Some  trenching  on  the 
western  side  of  the  western  wall  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  about 
three  feet  thick  and  very  solid. 

The  trench  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  portcullis  slot 
also  brought  to  light  very  similar  structure  of  heavy  walling,  in 
this  case  upon  the  rock,  but  no  dressed  faces  were  encountered. 
An  examination  of  the  west  side  of  the  western  passage  wall  at 
the  comer,  where  it  runs  into  the  steps,  revealed  a fairly  solid 
core  also.  The  entry  was  probably  covered  originally  by  some 
building  or  other,  but  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
testing  this. 

In  the  grouting  of  the  roof  of  the  passage  there  was  remarked 
a fragment  of  stone  embedded,  which  shows  the  marks  of  a claw 
chisel,  the  use  of  which  was  not  introduced  at  the  castle  until  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Filling.  The  passage  had  been  almost  completely  filled  from 
both  ends.  From  the  northern  end  the  greater  part  was  mortar 
and  scathing  left  behind  by  the  wall  robbers,  with  a top  Filing  of 
earth  and  rubbish  at  the  antechamber  and  steps  end,  from  which 
were  recovered  the  major  portion  of  a large  Elizabethan  beer  jug 
and  tiles.  The  northern  end  had  been  Filed  in  with  river  gravel 
with  a top  dressing  of  modern  mortar  and  brick  scafhing,  re- 
presenting constant  tippings  of  demolished  houses  into  the  moat 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  On  the  ashlar  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  antechamber,  near  the  three  steps,  were  incised 
certain  geometric  figures  and  the  rough  outline  of  a human  figure. 
Whether  these  were  done  when  the  wall  was  built  or  whether  they 
were  on  the  masonry  when  it  was  brought  to  the  site  it  is  difficult 
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to  say.  But  as  something  of  the  same  nature  is  to  be  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  dungeon  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  incised  after  the  wall  was  built. 

The  walls  of  the  antechamber  were  carried  up  to  the  present 
surface  at  the  close  of  the  excavation.  A concrete  roof  was  added 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Knaresborough  Urban  District  Council,  and 
this  most  interesting  relic  of  the  castle’s  history  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  at  a small  charge. 

A comparison  of  this  passage  with  that  discovered  on  the  south 
side  of  the  castle  in  1890  will  show  many  features  in  common. 

C.  Pottery  and  Other  Objects  Discovered  in  these  Areas. 
C b.  From  the  Lodgings: 

a.  One  base  finger-print  ornament  light  buff  thin  all-over  light 

green  glaze. 

b.  Pitcher  Pot,  major  portion.  Light  fine  thin  stone  colour. 
All-over  lateral  rib  dull  olive  green  glaze.  Straight  horizontal 
rib  at  intervals. 

C.  From  the  filling  of  the  northern  subterranean  sally  port. 

South  end  filling. 

a.  From  the  soil. 

Mouth  and  part  of  side  of  large  one-handled  heavy  Eliza- 
bethan Beer  Jug.  Slate  grey  rather  fine  and  all-over  smooth 
brown  olive  green  glaze  waved  in  brown  lines  round  the 
collar. 

b.  Sides  and  portion  of  neck  Pitcher,  shaped  pot.  Heavy 
rough  red  fine  paste  with  all  over  wash  of  handsome  grass 
green  glaze.  Ribbed  collar  and  belt  and  high  neck.  Above 
belt  alternating  pattern  of  raised  studs  in  the  shape  of  fleurs 
de  lys  and  cockle  shells. 

North  end  Filing. 

a.  Major  portion  large  double  handled  pot  with  bung  hole  at 
base  on  one  side  and  seal  mark  higher  up  on  the  shoulder. 
Fine  grain  thick  slate  grey  with  all-over  olive  green  high 
glaze.  Sixteenth  century. 

b.  Base  and  sides  of  German  or  Dutch  ware  of  seventeenth 
century.  Fine  close  stone  colour  with  glaze  on  the  inside. 
On  the  outside  ribbed  floral  design  with  blue  and  mauve 
glaze. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  Certificate  of  Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland  Touching 
the  Decays  and  Deficiencies  of  ths  Castle  of  Knares- 
borough  Viewed  the  15th  Day  of  February  in  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Year  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Henry  VIII  )i538). 

The  Castle  of  Knaresborough  is  of  three  wards  fortified  both 
with  the  nature  of  the  site  of  the  same  and  also  with  very  strong 
and  high  walls  and  stands  upon  a strong  rock  and  is  surrounded 
with  marvellous  deep  dry  ditch  on  three  quarters  hewn  down 
within  the  rock  and  the  fourth  quarter  stands  of  a high  scar  and 
rock  above  the  river  of  Nyd.  And  the  walls  being  of  clean  hewn 
stone  both  within  and  without  are  of  great  height  and  ever  so  well 
built  at  the  first  building  thereof  that  as  yet  a small  sum  will  amend 
the  circuit  of  the  said  walls. 

And  within  the  castle  are  certain  privy  stairs  vaulted 

DESCENDING  UNDER  THE  GROUND  OF  CLEAN  HEWN  STONE  THAT 
GOETH  INTO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  DITCHES  FOR  MAKING  PRIVY  ISSUES 

and  excurses.  So  that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a stronger  site  or 
place  more  able  to  be  fortified  to  withstand  the  damage  of  guns 
or  to  be  made  prenible. 

THE  OUTER  WARD. 

The  Gatehouse  roof  of  the  outer  ward  where  the  bridge  is  covered 
and  thatched  with  single  board  which  with  age  now  consumed  and 
rotten  and  if  it  be  not  shortly  amended  will  through  rain  chawf 
and  destroy  all  the  timber  thereunder  and  also  the  lodgings  be- 
neath. And  to  cover  the  same  with  lead  as  I think  hath  been  in 
old  time  sex  f udder  will  serve. 

Item.  To  mend  and  repair  the  lodgings  beneath  under  the  said  roof 
and  two  portculleses  of  timber  by  estimation  of  the  car- 
penters twelve  okes  will  serve. 

Item.  The  stable  for  sixteen  horses  with  a chamber  over  the  same 
for  the  horsekeepers  is  in  reasonable  good  condition  and 
reparations  and  is  made  of  timber  and  plaster  and  thatched 
with  slate. 

The  Bakehouse,  Brewhouse,  Hors  Mylne,  Garners,  Barnys,  and  other 
stables  that  were  somtime  in  the  outer  ward  and  fallen  down  and 
consumed  even  unto  the  earth  and  are  to  be  builded  and  all  the 
implements  wasted  and  convaye  except  an  old  broken  lede  and 
three  little  kelers  and  one  mylne  stone  for  the  hors  mylne. 
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Item.  All  the  walls  of  the  said  outer  ward  are  as  high  and  strong 
as  the  inner  ward  and  in  good  reparations  except  well 
pointing  with  lime. 

There  was  a large  postern  against  the  south  in  the  outer  ward 
that  now  is  dampnyd  with  a single  wall,  and  would  have  an  iron 
gate  or  door  and  a new  portcullis  and  some  necessary  fortifying 
with  stone  on  the  inside  whereas  a tower  and  lodgings  in  old  time 
and  a like  gate  was  against  the  east  in  the  said  ward  towards  the 
town.  Which  now  semblably  is  mured  viz  with  a single  wall  of 
stone  which  would  also  have  an  iron  gate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  every  quarter  of  the  said  ward  is  a tower 
castin  without  the  walls  of  a great  thickness  and  is  massy  within 
and  not  hollow  to  ly  ordinance  and  cartes  aloft  thereupon  for 
making  the  walls. 

Item.  The  bridge  at  the  entre  is  now  a lieng  bridge  that  should  be 
and  was  a drawbridge  and  the  chains  and  all  other  thing 
unto  the  drawbridge  belonging  wantes  and  the  gates  are  but 
of  timber  and  of  no  great  strength  to  answer  unto  so  strong 
a house  and  would  be  of  iron. 

THE  INNER  WARD. 

The  gates  of  the  inner  ward  are  but  of  rotting  timber  and  now  in 
decay  and  very  necessary  it  were  to  make  them  of  iron.  The  timber 
lodging  within  the  gates  adjoining  unto  the  chapel  called  my  Lady 
Lucy’s  Lodging  with  the  inside  of  the  gatehouse  wantes  in  timber 
for  wall  playtes,  bandes,  entre  cases,  gestes,  window  selys,  stockes, 
and  wyndows  with  all  the  doors  unto  the  same  lodging  whereof  a 
great  part  must  be  re-edified  and  by  estimation  with  the  supple- 
ment of  old  timber  twenty  okes  will  serve. 

The  Resayt  with  lodgings  and  chambers  adjoining  thereunto  viz 
two  heghtes  of  timber  and  plaster  and  sclayte  and  aither  story  or 
heght  cont.  three  lodgings  are  reasonable  good  reparations  saving 
three  webbs  of  lead  for  a gutter  which  is  there  ready  to  be  laid  on. 
The  Corner  Tower  next  the  Resayt  and  all  the  lodgings  that 
was  herein  of  three  houses  heght  are  fallen  in  clean  down  to  the 
earth  and  the  other  wall  is  unto  the  ground  and  except  the 
same  tower  be  re-edified  all  the  outer  wall  which  is  the  principle 
key  and  strength  of  the  castle  amended  it  will  fall  down  and  be 
a gap  shortly. 

Item.  All  the  lodgings  and  buildings  betwixt  the  tower  aforesaid 
and  the  tower  called  Blanche  Tower  cont.  in  length  3.... 
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is  utterly  in  ruin  in  the  insides  of  the  wall  and  the  outer 
is  good. 

The  Blanche  Tower.  The  walls  thereof  round  about  are  in  reason- 
able case  and  needeth  small  mending  albeit  a floor  a roof  and  the 
lead  thereof  be  gone  these  four  years  past.  And  if  it  be  builded 
again  as  necessary  were  because  it  is  an  angle  tower  sixty  okes  will 
serve  as  timber  and  eight  fodder  or  lead. 

And  this  house  was  for  keeping  of  ordinance  in  it  and  hath  never 
a window  nor  light  but  at  the  doors. 

Item.  All  the  lodgings  betwixt  the  blanche  tower  and  the 
old  hall  cont.  in  length  28  yardes  are  clean  fallen  in  decay 
on  the  inside  even  unto  the  ground  and  the  great  main  wall 
outward  is  very  good. 

The  Hall,  Great  Chamber  and  the  houses  of  office  underneath  as 
Buttre,  Panetre,  Sellers,  and  are  in  decay  on  the  inside, 
saving  a part  of  the  broken  wall  that  yet  stands  and  the  outside 
is  very  good  and  strong. 

(In  the  survey  of  1580  by  Peter  Slingsby  here  occurs  “ The  Little 
Oven  House,”  12  X 12.) 

The  Kitchen  is  a good  house  (In  the  Slingsby  Survey  of  1580, 
31  X 26)  but  wantes  a lover  (louvre)  and  a corbil  of  stone.  And 
the  gutter  betwixt  the  gutter  and  the  main  wall  wantes  two  webbs 
of  lead  and  one  oke. 

The  wall  playtes  above  the  Lareder  must  be  new  laid  and  three 
okes  will  serve.  (Dimension  of  the  Larder  1580,  30  X 20.) 

In  the  Pantry  and  the  Oven  House  there  the  lover  is  decayed  and 
rots  the  timber  with  rain  and  must  be  amended  with  one  oke. 

Item.  In  this  ward  is  a fair  great  and  large  draw  well 

HEWN  IN  THE  ROCK  AND  IT  IS  FAR  UNTO  THE  WATER  AND 
GOETH  WITH  A MIGHTY  GREAT  WHEEL  AND  THE  HOUSE  ABOVE 
THE  WELL  IS  OF  TIMBER  AND  IS  FLED  ASIDE  AND  IS  ALMOST 
DOWN  AND  MUST  BE  NOW  REPAIRED  AND  WANTS  SIX  OKES. 

Item.  The  Armoury  between  the  gates  and  the  Resayt  is  clean 
down  unto  the  earth  on  the  inside  the  space  of  15  yardes 
and  the  middle  wall  that  departs  these  two  wards  is  very 
good. 

The  Great  Dungeon.  The  Dungeon  is  a marvellous  house  of 
strength  the  walls  thereof  four  yards  thick  and  more  and  is  of  fine 
hewn  stone  clene  pullished  within  and  without  and  strongly  fortified 
with  work  and  man’s  ingyne  to  abide  all  assaults  and  hath  but  one 
stare  upwards  and  that  defended  with  three  gates  and  three  port- 
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cullesses  albeit  they  be  but  of  timber  and  aloft  above  the  stair  a 
strong  vawt  with  open  vents  to  make  war  downwards.  And  in 
the  bottom  of  this  dungeon  are  seven  houses  standing  all  on  clean 
vawts  and  needs  some  amendment. 


And  the  chambres  and  lodgings  above  the  vawtes  in  the  middle 
storey  called  The  King’s  Hall  is  likewise  in  good  case  and  repara- 
tions except  an  entry  into  a privy  or  jaques  the  timber  whereof 
is  chauffld  and  rotten  but  one  tree  will  amend  it. 

And  the  floor  above  the  chapel  wants  a piece  of  timber  and 

also  a mullion  of  stone  and  the  top  of  a stone  chimney  wants  above 
the  chapel. 

Item.  To  this  dungeon  wants  an  iron  door  and  two  portcullesses 
4 okes  and  the  third  unshod  and  by  them  is  a window  that 


wants  a strong  mullion  of  stone  that  gives  light  into  the  stare. 
The  leads  and  gutters  above  the  chapel  wants  51  fudder  of 
lead  to  amend  the  defawtes  and  also  a door  with  bands  of  iron  for 
sawyng  the  same  lead.  The  leads  above  the  dungeon  are  sore  worn 
and  must  be  new  castin  and  wants  two  fodder  of  lead  and  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  sarking  underneath  if  it  might  be  seen  is  sore 
chauftyd  and  will  have  much  new  timber  by  estimation  6 okes. 
The  watch  towers  above  the  dongeon  wants  one  tree  for  floor. 
Then  there  wants  a double  door  into  the  lowest  vault  which  is 

below  under  the  earth  and  much  of  the  iron  therewith  belonging 
a oke. 

Then  a new  window  wants  in  the  treasure  house. 

Then  for  ordinance  or  artillery  there  is  none  in  this  castle  nor  was 
of  many  years. 


(Various  items  now  follow.) 

Signed  HENRY  CUMBERLAND. 
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SOME  YORKSHIRE  FIELD  NAMES. 

By  Tom  S.  Gowland. 

Although  of  late  years  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  greater  place  names,  only  a very  small  percentage  of 
Field  Names  have  been  collected,  much  less  scientifically  examined. 

Two  difficulties  militate  against  a thorough  study  of  Field 
Names : the  first  being  their  great  number,  and  the  second  that  they 
have  generally  come  down  to  us  in  a corrupted  form  and  in  docu- 
ments of  too  late  a date  to  enable  an  etymologist  to  trace  their 
meaning  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  record  them,  these 
names,  often  so  rich  in  old  associations,  will  fall  into  complete 
oblivion,  since  their  two  main  recorders  up  to  now— documents 
of  title  and  Tithe  Maps— are  ceasing  to  protect  them;  the  former 
owing  to  the  increasing  custom  of  referring  to  Ordnance  Map 
Numbers,  and  the  latter  because  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  Tithe 
Rent  Charge  and  the  consequent  uncertain  future  of  the  Tithe  Maps. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  following  names  are  taken  from 
a district  in  central  Yorkshire  comprising  only  forty  townships, 
and  yet  in  this  small  area,  a study  of  the  Field  Names  has  recovered 
four  out  of  six  sites  of  townships  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Book  and  hitherto  considered  “ lost,”  and  disclosed  several  other 
names  which  have  some  local  historical  interest.  Even  the  ordinary 
Dialect  Names  are  worth  preserving  owing  to  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  changed  condition  of  a district — as  the  change  from  woodland 
to  cultivation — or  on  the  remains  of  the  common  field  system  now 
passed  out  of  all  memory  in  that  place — and  for  this  reason  alone 
some  permanent  record  of  the  more  curious  names  in  each  township 
should  be  compiled  if  possible. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  sketch,  field  names  are  roughly  divided 
into  the  following  classes: — - 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  names  of  ancient  sites  are  preserved. 

(2)  Names  having  an  etymological  value,  and 

(3)  Dialect  Names,  including  names  having  possible  folk-lore 
associations. 

CLASS  I. 

Ashington  and  Crooksby  (Aysgarth).  These  names  seem  clearly 
to  mark  the  sites  of  the  “lost”  Domesday  Townships  of 
“ Echinton  ” and  “ Crocsbi.” 
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Swartrups  (Ellington,  nr.  Masham).  A corruption  of  “ Siward- 
thorpe,”  a lost  Domesday  Book  Township.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Old  English  personal  name  “ Siward.” 

Twislebrook  (Swinton,  nr.  Masham).  A corruption  of  “ Tuisle- 
broc,”  another  lost  Domesday  Book  Township.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Old  English  “ Twisla  ” =“  the  fork 
where  the  streams  meet.” 

Rumwells  (Howgrave,  Kirklington,  nr.  Bedale).  This  appears  to 
be  now  the  sole  connecting  link  with  “ Ron  well,”  a place 
where,  at  the  dissolution,  Fountains  Abbey  had  property 
of  an  annual  value  of  one  pound. 

Temple  Lands  (Grewelthorpe,  nr.  Ripon).  There  are  two  fields 
together  containing  about  nine  acres.  According  to  Kirkby’s 
Inquests,  the  Knights  Templars  had  three  carucates  of 
land  here,  and  this  modern  name  would  seem  to  show  its 
approximate  situation. 

There  are  several  names  which  include  the  prefix  “ Monk,”  all 

of  which  occur  in  places  where  the  Abbeys  of  Fountains  or  Jervaulx 

had  possessions. 

Monk  Ing  (Dacre,  nr.  Harrogate,  and  Ellingstring,  nr.  Masham). 

Monk  Garth  and  Croft  (Ilton,  nr.  Masham). 

Monk  Stiles  (Fearby,  nr.  Masham). 

Muncke  Garth  (in  a deed  of  1671)  (Markington,  nr.  Ripon). 

The  prefix  “ priest  ” occurs  in  the  following  names: 

Priest  Close  (Carlton  Husthwaite). 

Priest  Flatts  (Carperby,  nr.  Aysgarth). 

Priest  Ridden  Close  (Masham). 

Hungerbirds  (Well,  nr.  Bedale),  was  the  last  surviving  form  of 
“ Hungerbergh,”  a name  contained  in  a document  dated 
1342.  This  name  is  not  now  used. 

Speltriggs  (Ripon)  (Speltre,  1233).  This  is  the  name  of  several 
fields  on  the  Harrogate  side  of  Ripon.  They  are  gradually 
being  built  over  and  the  name  will  disappear.  It  identifies 
places  mentioned  in  several  thirteenth-century  documents 
referred  to  in  The  Memorials  of  Ripon.  The  word  C£  Spelt  ” 
=a  hardy  kind  of  corn. 

Warden  Field  (Warthermarshe,  nr.  Masham).  The  Township 
name  is  derived  from  the  following  Old  English  words — 
Weard  = watch,  dun— hill,  and  mersc=marsh. 

Thus,  in  this  case  the  original  form  of  the  township  name  is 

preserved  more  clearly  in  a held  name  than  in  its  own  modern  form. 
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CLASS  II. 

Since  the  following  are  taken  from  comparatively  modern  docu- 
ments, their  derivation  is  a matter  of  some  uncertainty  in  several 
cases. 

Crimpledale,  Crumbledale  (Grewelthorpe).  The  Crimple  Beck, 
near  Harrogate,  is  generally  admitted  as  one  of  the  very  few 
British  names  which  have  survived  in  Yorkshire;  its  deriva- 
tion being  from  “ Crumpull  ” =a  crooked  stream.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  name  should  not  be  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  if  so,  it  is  of  some  interest. 

The  following  appear  to  be  of  Old  English  origin: 
Arnesborough  (Masham)  “ Earn  ”=  Eagle, 

“Burh”  — an  ancient  fortified  place: 
compare  “ Arnsdale  ” (Earnsdale,  1689)  at  Hunt  on,  nr.  Bedale. 
Burneston  (Grewelthorpe,  nr.  Ripon,  and  West  Burton,  nr. 

Aysgarth)  =The  Farm  of  Bryning  (Old  English  pers.  name). 
Cockerdales  (Bainbridge,  nr.  Aysgarth),  from  “ Cocca,”  an  Old 
English  pers.  name,  or  “ Coc”=cock. 

Hargill  (Harmby,  nr.  Levburn,  and  Newbiggin,  nr.  Aysgarth) , comp. 
Hawgill  or  Hugill  (Carthorpe,  nr.  Bedale),  Haregill  (Elling- 
ton, nr.  Masham),  High  Abbotside  and  Bainbridge  and  Har 
Craggs  (Grewelthorpe).  “ Har,”  Old  English  =grey,  lichen 
covered,  and  became  descriptive  of  a boundary. 

Heaning  (Thoralby,  nr.  Aysgarth,  Fearby,  nr.  Masham,  Mickley, 
nr.  Ripon,  and  a place  nr.  Pateley  Bridge)  =High  Pasture, 
being  the  Middle  English  form  of  Hean  Dat.  Sing,  of  Heah  = 
High.  In  an  Inquisition  of  1298  the  Thoralby  example  was 
referred  to  as  “ le  Hyghnyng.” 

Hesler  (Newbiggin,  nr.  Aysgarth),  Hesley  (Aysgarth),  from 
‘ ‘ Hese  ' ’ ^brushwood  or  woody  country. 

Hell  (prehx)  (Bishop  Monkton,  nr.  Ripon,  Thornton  Watlass,  nr. 
Bedale,  Nidderdale  and  West-Burton,  nr.  Aysgarth),  from 
“ Healh  ” =a  secret  place  or  corner. 

Kettlewell  (Bainbridge,  nr.  Aysgarth),  Kettleburn  (Mickley, 
nr.  Ripon),  from  “ Cietel  a bubbling  stream  or  brook. 
Lair  (Butts,  etc.)  (Clint,  nr.  Ripley,  Grewelthorpe,  Laverton,  and 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  nr.  Ripon;  Ilton,  Ellingtons,  Ellingstring, 
and  Swinton,  nr.  Masham,  etc.).  This  word,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Old  French  “leger”=a  burial  place, 
should  be  of  some  interest  to  archaeologists  since  it  indicates 
the  site  of  burial  mounds. 
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Rampole  (Carlton  in  Coverdale),  from  “ Hraefn  ”== raven,  and 
“ pol  ” = pool. 

Rise  (Littlethorpe,  nr.  Ripon,  Mash  am  and  Well,  nr.  Bedale), 
from  hris  ” =brushwood. 

Ridding  (very  common)  =clearing. 

Style  (suffix)  (Dog  Style  at  Ripon,  Monk  Style  at  Fearby,  nr. 

Masham,  etc.),  perhaps  from  “steall”=a  secret  place. 
Stotfolds  (Ilton,  nr.  Masham)  =an  enclosure  for  a stud  of  horses. 
Thriplands  (Sutton  Grange,  Ripon). 

Threaplands  (Fearby,  nr.  Masham  a 

and  Carperby,  nr.  Aysgarth)  [from  “ treapian,”  to  correct. 
Theap  Raine  Close  (Redmire,  1701)  I 

A dialect  word  which  =land  about  which  there  is  a dispute. 
(The  Sutton  example  appears  as  Threpland  Gate  in  the 
Perambulation  of  the  Liberty  of  Ripon  in  1481.) 


) 


from  “ Bal  ” = 
Beacon  Hill. 


The  following  are  of  Old  Norse  origin: 

Bayle  (Stonebeck  Down,  Nidderdale) 

Bales  (Healey,  Masham) 

Bale  Hills  (Great  Musgrave,  Westmorland) 

Bothram  (Skelding,  nr.  Ripon  (Bowthram,  1726),  also  Kirkby 
Malzeard  and  Bishop  Monkton,  nr.  Ripon),  from  Old  Danish 
“ Bop,”  Old  Norse  “ Bu^”=Booth,  or  a temporary  shelter. 
Broats  (Bishop  Monkton,  Tanfield,  Newbiggin,  nr.  Aysgarth  and 
Leyburn),  from  “ Broti”:=a  clearing  in  a wood. 

Falls  (very  common)  ^places  where  trees  have  been  felled. 
Hammerdale  (1656)  (Ellingstring,  nr.  Masham)  j from  “ Hamarr  ” = 


Hammer  Hill 
Hummer  Hill 


(Ripon) 


a hammer-shaped 
rock. 


Haver-Lands,  etc.  (Azerley,  nr.  Ripon,  Aysgarth  and  Masham, 
etc.),  from  “ Halfri  ” =oats,  or  “ Hafri  ” =a  he-goat. 

Knott  (Laverton,  nr.  Ripon;  Appersett  and  Thoralby,  nr.  Aysgarth; 
and  Pateley  Bridge)  =rocky  hill  or  summit. 

Laith  (very  common  in  Nidderdale  and  Wensleydale),  from 
“ HlaSa  ” =barn,  or  “ HleiS  ” = slope  of  a hill. 

Lagrams  (Grewelthorpe,  nr.  Ripon,  and  Swinton,  nr.  Masham),. 
from  “ Lagr  ” =low. 

Mell  (a  prefix)  (common),  from  “ Melr  ”=a  sandbank  or  sandhill. 

Rakes  (very  common),  Middle  English  from  Old  Norse  “ Rak”  = 
a stripe,  later  a pasture  ground. 

Rain  or  Rein  (very  common)  =a  balk  in  a field  or  hillside,  the 
boundary  of  a field  or  estate. 
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Rape  (common),  from  “Hreppa”=a  share,  or  “Ralpa”  (Nor- 
wegian Dialect)  =a  heap. 


Seat  a (Askrigg) 

Satay  (Gammersgill,  1656) 


from  “ Saeta  ” — 


a summer  pasture  farm. 


Skellicks  (Thoralby,  nr.  Aysgarth),  from  “Skalli’^a  skull 
(Norwegian  “ Skalle”)=a  barren,  stony  eminence. 

Sleets  (Fearby,  nr.  Masham,  High  Abbotside,  nr.  Aysgarth,  and 
Thornton  Watlass,  nr.  Bedale),  Dialect  from  “Sletta”  — 
a level  field. 

Tranmire  (Aldfield,  nr.  Ripon,  1280;  Grewelthorpe  and  Laverton, 
nr.  Ripon;  and  Trainmire  (Hawes)),  from  “Trana”  = 
a crane. 

Wrangland  (Bishop  Monkton,  nr.  Ripon,  and  Kirklington,  nr. 
Bedale),  from  “ Wrang,”  Old  English  (a  Scandinavian  loan 
word)  =twisted  or  crooked  (“  Wrengla  ” — Old  West  Scand.) 
=a  small  piece  of  enclosed  land  of  crooked  shape. 

The  following  show  traces  of  Norse  personal  names: 

Balderlands  Furlong  (Well),  from  Balder. 

Ingerdale  (Ellington,  nr.  Masham),  from  Ingvar. 

CLASS  III.  (Dialect  Names.) 

An grams  (Kirkby  Malzeard),  from  the  Dat.  Plur.  form  of  “ Angr  ” 
(Old  English)  =grass  as  opposed  to  forest,  heath,  or  swamp. 


Backstone  Bower  (Carperby,  nr.  Aysgarth)  ) from  Old  Norse 


Bakestone  B arras  (Swinton,  nr.  Masham)  J “ Bakston,”  which, 
according  to  Lindkvist,  indicates  a ridge  or  back  side  of  ridge. 
Barf,  Barugh,  etc.  (very  common),  from  “Beorg”=a  hill  (Old 
English).  It  signifies  a low  ridge. 

Garr  Ends  (Hunton,  nr.  Bedale)  \ 

Garbreeds  (Carthorpe,  nr.  Bedale)  I 
G arras  (Thim,  nr.  Bedale)  [ 


Garris  (Thoralby,  nr.  Aysgarth)  j 

from  “ geiri  ” (Old  Norse)  or  “ gara  ” (Old  English)  =a  tri- 
angular piece  of  land.  “ Gair,”  etc.,  is  fairly  common  in 
North-Country  field  names  and  Dialect  (1)  as  a wedge- 
shaped  strip  of  land  on  the  side  of  a held  resulting  from 
dividing  a held  whose  sides  are  not  parallel  into  lands  or 
keys,  or  (2)  an  isolated  spot  of  tender  grass. 

Keld  or  Kell  (very  common),  North-Country  Dialect  =a  marshy 
place,  from  the  Old  Norse  “ Kelda  ” =a  spring  or  stream. 

Loaning  Head  (Bramley  Grange,  nr.  Ripon,  etc.)) 

Lonen  Heads  (Fearby,  nr.  Masham,  1664)  J 
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from  “Loan”  (Old  English  “lane”).  In  modern  dialects 
it  signifies  (i)  a road  smaller  than  a lane,  or  (2)  a small, 
uncultivated  held  near  a village  or  farm  where  cows  are 
milked;  connected  with  dyke  or  rutty  road,  and  perhaps  =a 
lane  running  through  the  different  shares  of  a common  held. 


> (Bishop  Monkton  and  Mickley,  nr.  Ripon,  etc.) 


Mains 
Mesnes  J 

“The  Main  Site”  (Burton  Leonard,  nr.  Ripon). 

It  indicates  the  manorial  “ demesne  ” lands. 
Mickfarthings  (Thornton  Rust,  nr.  Aysgarth),  from  “ Micel  ” 
(Old  English),  or  “ Mikill  ” ( Old  Norse)  =great, 
and  “feor^ing”  (Old  English)  =a  fourth  part.  It  signihes 
the  large  shares  of  a common  held.  (Compare  Mickledale 
Field,  Skelton  on  Ure,  Ripon.) 

Skeufe  (Bishop  Monkton  and  Azerley,  nr.  Ripon,  also  Clifton, 
Thirn,  and  Well,  nr.  Bedale),  from  “ Skogr  ” (Ola  Norse)  = 
a wood. 

Stoop  (Millstoop  at  Dishforth,  nr.  Ripon,  compare  Collar  Stoop, 
Sawley,  nr.  Ripon,  Busby  Stoop,  nr.  Thirsk,  and  Stoney 
Stoop,  Aysgarth),  from  “ Staup  ” (Old  Norse)  =a  stoney 
lump. 

Among  other  curious  names  the  following  are  to  be  found: 
Slayewormhole  (Winkesley,  nr.  Ripon)  is  referred  to  in  a deed 
dated  1656.  (There  is  also  a “ Sloewormhole  ” at  Wilsill, 
nr.  Pateley  Bridge.) 

Graystone  is  found  at  Melmerby,  nr.  Ripon,  and  Well,  nr.  Bedale, 
etc.  It  may  signify  a boundary  mark. 

Hob  Corner  (Stonebeck  Up,  Nidderdale) 

Hob  Hill  (North  Stainley,  Ripon),  and  possibly 
Hubba  (Azerley,  nr.  Ripon),  and 
Hubbarrows  (llton,  nr.  Masham)  J 

Puke  Garth  and  Ridding  are  found  at  Newbiggin,  nr.  Aysgarth, 
and  the  word  is  possibly  derived  from  “ Puca”=a  goblin. 

Finally,  in  Leicestershire  folk  lore  there  is  a fierce  demon  called 
“ Black  Annis,”  who  is  associated  with  the  Easter  hare  hunt  and 
has  a “cat  Anna”  form.  In  an  eighteenth  century  title  deed  a 
piece  of  land  is  described  as  “ Black  Anny’s  Bower  Close,”  thus  com- 
memorating some  association  of  the  land  in  question  with  the  demon. 

( Myths  of  Crete  and  Pre-Hellenic  Europe , by  D.  A.  Mackenzie.) 

(Authorities  consulted:  Goodall,  Lindkvist,  Moorman , and  The 
English  Place  Name  Society's  publications.) 


from  “ Hob,” 
a fairy. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  SALLEY  ABBEY, 
showing  the  site  of  Rymyngton’s  Tomb  in  the  South  Transept. 
(From  Harland.) 
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WILLIAM  OF  RYMYNGTON, 

PRIOR  OF  SALLEY  ABBEY,  CHANCELLOR  OF 

OXFORD,  1372-3. 

By  Joseph  McNulty,  BA. 

Out  of  the  constant  stream  of  traffic  that  negotiates  the  arduous 
brow  at  Salley1  in  Craven,  scarce  one  driver  leaves  his  route  by  a 
hundred  yards  to  view  the  remains  of  the  little  Cistercian  Abbey 
close  at  hand.  Were  he  to  know  that  somewhere  among  the  ruins 
at  least  two  of  the  Percies  lie  buried,  he  might  perchance  feel  a 
quickening  of  interest;  and  should  he  discover  that  those  ivy- 
covered  walls  enclose  the  tomb  of  an  Oxford  Chancellor,  he  might 
be  tempted  to  linger  and  learn  more  of  the  White  Monk  of  the 
14th  century  who  rose  to  great  eminence  as  preacher  and  admini- 
strator, as  the  composer  of  a widely-read  Meditation,  and  as  a 
noble  defender  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  errors  of  John 
Wyclif. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  excavations  at  Salley  laid  bare 
the  floor  of  the  Abbey  Church  and  revealed  several  tombstones  in 
the  transepts  and  their  chapels.  In  front  of  the  most  southernly 
chapel  of  the  south  transept,  and  close  to  the  sacristy  door,  lay  a 
large  slab  of  freestone,  a parallelogram.  The  main  part  of  the  stone 
was  occupied  by  a cross,  with  an  incised  circle  at  the  top,  four 
arms,  each  with  a “ fleur  de  lys,”  and  the  long  stem  of  the  cross 
rising  from  a “Calvary”  of  one  rise  or  step.  Fortunately,  a 
reproduction  of  this  much-attrited  stone  was  made  and  preserved 
in  J.  Harland’s  History  of  the  Abbey.  During  the  course  of  a paper2 
on  the  excavations  at  Salley,  read  at  Thornton  College  in  1852  by 
John  Richard  Walbran,  before  a Joint  Meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Societies  of  Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  it  transpired  that  when  the 
stone  was  repaired  and  adjusted,  a skeleton  was  found  perfect 
below;  and  it  appeared  that,  like  many  other  dignified  ecclesiastics 
of  old,  whose  remains  have  with  little  propriety  been  disturbed, 
the  occupant  had  been  endowed  with  a tall  and  athletic  frame.3  On 
the  double  border  of  the  stone,  in  14th-century  Black  Letter 
script,  Harland  shows  the  following  inscription:  Hie  iacet  Magister 

1 Modern  Sawley.  (Surtees  Soc.),  vol.  ii,  part  1,  pp.  159- 

2 Printed  in  Memorials  of  Fountains  177. 

3 Ibid,  p.  167. 
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Willelmus  de  Rymyngton  sacre  pagine  professor  -j-  et  prior  huius 
domus  + ac  quondam  cancellarius  Oxonie  + cuius  anime  pro- 
picietur  deus.  (Here  lies  Master  William  of  Rymyngton,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Sacred  Page,  Prior  of  this  house,  and  formerly  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  on  whose  soul  may  God  have  mercy.)  The 
discovery  of  this  tomb  led  Mr.  Harland  to  make  certain  enquiries, 
and  in  1853  he  wrote  a useful  note  on  Rymyngton,  while  falling 
into  certain  errors.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  correct  and 
amplify  what  Harland  wrote  nearly  eighty  years  ago. 

On  July  26,  1358,  three  petitions  were  presented  at  the  Papal 
Court  at  Villeneuve  by  Avignon,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
Innocent  VI,  evidently  by  the  same  person.1  To  obtain  a grace 
at  the  Curia  it  was  necessary  to  present  a petition  either  in  person 
or  by  a proctor,  the  former  being  the  traditional  method,  encouraged 
by  the  rules  of  Chancery.  The  first  of  the  three  was  on  behalf  of 
William  of  Rymyngton,  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Salley,  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  York  Diocese.  From  his  youth  and  continuously 
he  had  lived  laudably  in  the  monastery,  under  the  habit,  life  and 
monastic  rule  of  the  Order,  as  he  still  lived  at  that  time.  Further 
he  had  attained  great  proficiency  in  the  science  of  letters,  in  both 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  appeared  eminently  instructed. 
The  Petition  was  to  the  effect  that,  although  he  was  born  out  of 
wedlock,  he  might  be  able  to  be  promoted  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dignities  whatever,  even  the  abbacial.  The  second  Petition  was 
for  plenary  remission  at  the  hour  of  death  to  twelve  persons,  to 
be  nominated  by  John  Lindlay,  Abbot  of  Whalley,  who  had  been 
benefactors  and  friends  of  the  Pope’s  monastery  and  special 
oratory  (oratorii  peculiaris)  of  Whalley,  where  the  conventual 
church  was  in  process  of  erection.  The  third  was  for  William  of 
Whalley,  cleric,  Bachelor  in  Arts,  of  York  Diocese,  to  hold  the 
office  of  notary  by  apostolic  authority,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  married. 

On  the  same  day,  July  26,  1358,  Innocent  VI  granted  the  three 
Petitions,  in  Rymyngton’ s case  by  a grant  registered  in  full,2  in 
the  others  by  a simple  Fiat.  The  grant  speaks  of  Rymyngton’s 
zeal  for  religion,  the  fitness  of  his  life  and  morals,  and  other  great 
gifts  of  virtue  and  merits  of  probity  by  which,  on  trustworthy 
testimony,  the  Pope  perceived  him  to  be  assisted.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Salley  monk  made  the  journey  to 

1 Reg.  Supp.  31,  228  R;  Cal.  2 Reg.  Vat.  233,  454  R;  Cal. 

Papal  Petitions,  I,  332.  Papal  Registers,  III,  595. 


TOMB  OF  WILLIAM  OF  RYMYNGTON, 
as  it  appeared  after  the  excavations  c.  1850. 
(From  Harland.) 
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Avignon  in  person.  If,  in  1358,  he  was  so  advanced  in  learning, 
it  is  likely  that  after  receiving  the  basis  of  his  education  at  Salley 
and  passing  through  the  noviciate,  he  made  his  profession  and 
became  a student  at  Oxford,1  soon  destined  to  shed  lustre  on  his 
little  monastery  in  Craven.  The  Cistercian  scholars  at  Oxford 
were  still  housed  at  Rewley  Abbey,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
consent  and  at  the  joint  expense  of  certain  Abbots  of  the  Order, 
and  there  are  records  of  disbursements  made  by  the  Abbeys  of 
Whalley,  Furness  and  Salley  to  their  Oxford  scholars.  The  men- 
tion of  Rymyngton  in  1358  as  a possible  candidate  for  the  post  of 
Abbot  at  Salley  or  some  Cistercian  monastery  means  that  he  must 
have  been  more  than  a youth,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
For  this  reason  I am  inclined  to  place  the  date  of  his  birth  as  about 
1325,  i.e.,  he  was  of  an  age  with  William  of  Wykeham  and  John 
Wyclif.  This  practically  rules  out  Harland’s  supposition  that  he 
was  alive  in  1418,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Petition,  Harland’s  attempts 
to  connect  the  monk  with  the  Rimingtons  of  Rimington  are  of  little 
value,  though  doubtless  he  hailed  from  the  village  of  that  name. 

Endowed  by  the  Oxford  Senate  with  a first  class  of  the  Universi- 
ty,2 Rymyngton  was  appointed  Chancellor  in  1372,  and  on  July 
24,  with  Robert  Hunderhulle  and  Peter  of  Elland  (Oriel)  as  proctors, 
a lease  of  Cat  Hall  was  made  out  in  his  name.3  On  October  17, 
Brother  William  of  Rymyngton,  monk  of  Salley,  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  ordered  a jury  to  be  summoned  for  the  assize 
of  bread  and  ale  in  Oxford.4  The  jurisdiction  of  a Chancellor  is 
exemplified  by  the  two  significations  of  excommunication  by 
Rymyngton  in  Oxford;  one  of  John  of  Acton,  at  the  instance  of 
Robert  Pulford,  April  4 (no  year  given,  but  probably  1373);  and 
the  other  of  William  of  Burghte,  at  the  instance  of  Edmund  of 
Thetesworth,  Feb.  8,  1372-3.5  In  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arches 
by  two  Masters  of  Art  against  his  decision  suspending  them  from 
performing  scholastic  acts  for  three  years,  he  is  described  as  Master 
W.  R.,  Chancellor  of  the  University.6  In  1372,  as  Chancellor,  he 
suspended  the  fellows  of  Exeter  College  from  performing  scholastic 
acts  for  three  years.  The  limits  of  his  Chancellorship  may  be 
gauged  from  the  dates  when  his  predecessor,  William  of  Heighter- 

1 For  Cist,  students  at  Rewley,  see  4 Munimenta  Civit.  Oxon.,  P 149. 

Eng.  Hist.  Review,  viii,  83-85;  xxiii,  5 Snappe’s  Formulary  (O.  R.  S., 

84.  1924).  P 330-  No.  25-6. 

2 Bale:  Script.  Britt.  (1590),  p.  525.  6 Ibid.,  P 7,  No.  5. 

3 Univ.  Archives  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 

I,  298,  No.  25. 
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bury,  and  his  successor,  William  of  Wilton,  occur;  viz.,  Whit- 
suntide, 1372,  and  March  5,  1374.1  Anthony  a Wood  asserts  that 
he  held  office  for  a year  and  a half,  when  he  resigned  of  his  own 
accord.2  To  a rare  chance  we  owe  the  knowledge  that  twice 
during  his  reign  over  the  destinies  of  the  University,  Rymyngton 
was  the  preacher  chosen  to  address  the  Northern  clergy  met  in 
Synod  at  York  in  1372  and  1373.3  About  this  time  a monk  from 
the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Whalley,  Brother  Richard  of  Hertford 
by  name,  was  engaged  in  writing  a book  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Thomas  of  Mapeltone,  “ a priest  most  devoted  to  God.”4  The 
manuscript  was  completed  by  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  Feb. 
2,  1373/4,  a visible  and  outstanding  testimony  to  the  high  standard 
of  penmanship  set  in  the  Whalley  scriptorium.  After  sermons 
and  meditations  by  Aelred  of  Rievaulx,  Peter  the  Venerable,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Anselm,  etc.,  comes  the  Latin  text  of  Rymyngton’s 
two  sermons  in  reverse  order.5  The  book  consists  of  120  parchment 
leaves,  10 J ins.  by  7 ins.,  and  on  the  cover  are  the  arms  of  Digby, 
with  the  legend:  Insignia  Kenelmi  Digby,  equitis  aurati.  Near 
the  end,. in  the  sprawling  and  undisciplined  handwriting  of  the 
16th  century,  are  the  names  of  some  owners  of  the  MS.  in  that 
century:  Thomas  Lather,  (Thomas)  Allen,  Thomas  Wyllson, 
Edward  Somerset  (The  Protector  ?),  and  Robert  Ebor  (Archbishop 
of  York  ?).  On  the  binding  of  the  volume  we  read,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  17th  century:  This  book  is  of  the  public  library 
of  the  Academy  of  Oxford;  and  on  the  top  of  fol.  1:  A 122. 
Vindica  te  tibi,  Kenelme  Digby. 

As  this  interesting  local  MS.  was  long  lost,  as  far  as  English 
scholars  were  concerned,  and  has  only  come  to  light  within  the 
last  few  years,  a few  remarks  on  its  history  may  clear  the  air. 
Before  1608  Brian  Twyne  had  seen  the  volume  in  the  Library  of 
Thomas  Allen  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  and  quoted  from  the 
sermons.6  Thomas  Tanner  has  also  a mention  of  the  sermons, 
and  states  that  the  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Thomas 
Allen  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford;  referring  to  Digby  MS.  122. 7 
Anthony  a Wood,  in  his  list  of  Chancellors,  refers  to  Twyne’s 
printed  note  and  asserts  that  the  record  is  among  the  Digby  MSS. 


1 Snappe,  p.  330. 

2 Hist.  Univ.  Oxon.,  II,  p.  398. 

3 For  Royal  Mandate  to  Archbishop 
of  York  to  call  together  the  clergy  of 
the  province,  28  March,  1371,  see 
Rymer  Foedera,  vol.  iii,  part  2,  p.  912. 

4 Univ.  Paris  MS.  790,  fol.  120. 

5 Fol.  105V-111V;  fol.  mv-i2or. 


6 Antiq.  Acad.  Oxon.  Apol.,  1608, 
p.  345,  liber  III,  sec.  261.  Also 
MS.  Twyne  23,  fol.  116-7.  The  writer 
is  indebted  to  Christopher  Cheney, 
of  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  of  the  Bodl.  Library,  for 
transcripts  of  Brian  Twyne. 

7 Bibl.  Brit.,  1748,  p.  633. 
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in  the  Bodleian.1  Harland  quotes  Tanner  and  Twyne’s  printed 
note.  In  her  sketch  of  Rymyngton  for  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  Miss  Bateson  points  out  that  the  sermons  are  not  to 
be  found  among  the  Digby  MSS.  There  the  matter  remained, 
until  in  1918  Mons.  Charles  Beaulieux  described  the  MSS.  of  the 
University  of  Paris  Library,  and  among  three  of  Ivenelm  Digby’ s 
volumes,  which  did  not  find  their  way  back  to  Oxford,  was  the  one 
containing  Rymyngton’ s sermons,  No.  790.  Its  contents  are 
described  in  more  detail  than  was  done  by  Brian  Twyne2  while  the 
book  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Allen,  early  in  the  17th 
century.  Joseph  Gillow,3  at  the  close  of  his  article  on  Kenelm 
Digby,  states:  £<  His  valuable  library  being  in  France,  became  on 
his  death  the  property  of  the  French  monarch,  under  the  droit 
d’aubaine.  It  had  been  removed  to  Paris  to  preserve  it  from 
plunder  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  The  person  to 
whom  his  Majesty  gave  it,  after  Sir  Kenelm’ s death,  sold  it  for 
10,000  crowns,  and  it  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol.” 

In  spite  of  this  discovery,  Salter  asserts4  that  this  was  one  of 
the  MSS.  of  Allen  that  did  not  pass  into  Digby’ s hands,  but  it 
has  Digby’ s arms  on  the  cover.  Dr.  Craster  pointed  out  its  present 
location  to  Miss  Hope  Allen,5  and  the  Librarian  of  the  University 
Library  at  Paris,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  writer  with  valuable 
information,  very  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  sermons  to  be 
rotographed. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  story  of  this  elusive  volume  and  turn  to 
what  the  various  collections  of  Scriptores  have  to  say  about 
Rymyngton.  These  sources  are  many,  and  of  unequal  value. 
Each  religious  order  had  its  chroniclers  and  among  the  historical 
biographies  of  the  Cistercians  and  others  we  may  expect  to  find 
mention  of  such  a preacher,  devotional  writer,  and  controversialist 
as  Rymyngton. 

John  Bale,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  the  16th  century, 
who  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and 
especially  of  the  religious  orders,  wrote*5:  “William  Rimston,  or 
Rimyngton,  monk  of  Salley,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  not  only  as 
a youth,  truly  also  as  a man  of  mature  years,  gave  his  attention 

1 Hist,  et  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.,  II,  4 Snappe’s  Formulary,  Oxford  Hist, 

p.  398.  Soc.,  1924,  p.  33°- 

2 Catal.  Cod.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bod.  Pars  5 Richard  Rolle,  1926,  pp.  347-8. 

nona  (Macray)  p.  251.  6 Scriptorum  Brittanhe  (1548),  p. 

3 Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eng-  515,  1590  ed. 

Hsh  Catholics,  vol.  ii,  p.  76. 
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to  letters;  so  that,  after  the  study  of  the  lesser  arts,  dwelling  a 
short  time  among  the  academical  theologians,  he  did  not  desist 
from  what  he  had  begun  until  he  had  easily  gained  for  himself  the 
laurel  of  his  name.  And  it  is  established  that  the  Oxford  Senate 
unanimously  and  speedily  endowed  him  with  a first  class  of  the 
University,  as  a great  defender  of  the  Eucharist.  I believe  that 
this  was  done  by  them  for  no  other  reason  than  for  him  to  bridle 
more  subtly  the  Wycbffites  with  that  sophistic  acumen  with  which 
he  was  taught.  Seizing  his  pen,  therefore,  he  speedily  attacked 
them,  but  not  without  the  greatest  disgrace.  Moreover  he  wrote 
a dialogue  between  a Catholic  and  a heretic 

Against  the  Wyclifhtes.  lib.  i.  Quadraginta  quinque  conclu- 
sionibus  meis  catholicis. 

Catholic  Conclusions,  lib.  i. 

To  a certain  Anchorite,  lib.  i. 

He  composed  other  works  in  poetry  and  prose.  In  his  dialogue, 
a sophist  more  impious  than  the  traitor  Judas,  he  calls  the  diabolical 
impostures  of  the  Papists  Catholic  truth,  and  the  purest  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  heretical  depravity.  He  flourished  in  the  year  1390, 
under  (King)  Richard.” 

Rymyngton’s  Dialogue  evidently  upset  the  equanimity  of  Bale, 
who  was  writing  in  the  heated  days  of  Edward  VI,  but  with  the 
Bishop’s  opinions  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Bale’s  Index  Brit- 
annia Scriptorum,  republished  in  1902  by  R.  L.  Poole  and  Miss 
Bateson,  has  further  references  to  Rymyngton,1  and  proves  that 
Bale  knew  Bodl.  MS.  158,  which  wrongly  places  the  Catholic  Con- 
clusions after  the  Dialogue,  whereas  it  was  written  before  that 
work.  This  volume  once  belonged  to  William  Hanley  and,  as  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  contains  the  only  extant  copies  of  these  two 
works.  It  is  remarkable  that  Bale  confuses  Rymyngton  with 
Richard  Rolle,  whom  he  calls  Richard  Remyngton  de  Hampole, 
hermit,  where  Rolle  is  written  above  the  line,  but  Remyngton  is 
not  deleted.2  This  error  has  led  Bale  to  ascribe  the  Meditation, 
Ad  Quendam  Anacoretam  (To  a certain  Anchorite),  to  both  Rymyng- 
ton and  Rolle,  confusing  the  three  parts  of  the  Meditation  with  the 
whole  and  regarding  the  sections  as  distinct  works,  a mistake  from 
which  the  double  incipit  should  have  guarded  him.  He  may 
further  have  been  confused  by  both  names  beginning  with  R,  the 
fact  that  Rolle  was  a hermit,  and  that  the  Meditation  was  addressed 
to  a hermit.  Bale,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  to  go  astray  on 


1 See  pp.  147-8,  349-50.  352. 


2 P-  350. 
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the  authorship  and  contents  of  the  Meditation,  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  read. 

John  Pitts,  D.D.,  whose  mother  was  sister  to  the  famous  Dr. 
Nicholas  Sanders,  in  a work  largely  compiled  from  Bale’s  De 
Scriptoribus  Majoris  Britannia,  quoted  above,  has  the  following 
notice  of  Rymyngton1:  “William  Remington,  or  Rimston,  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  an  English  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Salley,  an 
Oxford  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology.  A man  of  subtle  genius,  keen 
judgement,  unwearied  industry  and  wonderful  zeal.  He  could  not 
patiently  endure  the  wicked  quibblings  of  the  Wyclifhtes  and  their 
fraudulent  arguments  against  the  Church,  but  worked  night  and 
day  to  lay  bare,  detect  and  refute  their  deceptions,  lest  the  unlettered 
multitude  should  be  circumvented  by  these  impious  persons  and 
led  from  the  path  of  truth  into  error.  He  wrote 

A Dialogue  between  Catholic  Truth  and  Heretical  Depravity, 
which  they  say  was  long  preserved  in  English  Libraries. 
Against  the  Wyclifhtes,  one  book.  Quadraginta  quinque 
conclusionibus  meis. 

Catholic  Conclusions,  one  book. 

To  a certain  Anchorite.  One  book. 

And  not  a few  similar  works.  He  flourished  in  the  year  1390, 
under  King  Richard  II  of  England.” 

There  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  Pitts  had  any  hrst-hand 
knowledge  of  Rymyngton,  or  used  any  other  source  than  Bale  for 
his  short  sketch.  If  his  assertion  that  the  Dialogue  was  on  the 
English  library  shelves  is  correct,  perhaps  there  may  still  be  in 
existence  a complete  copy,  the  dialogue  in  Bodl.  MS.  158  closing 
abruptly  with  four  blank  pages  for  the  remainder. 

The  Cistercian  Henriquez,  in  a list  of  the  writers  of  his  order, 
quotes  Pitts  practically  word  for  word,2  while  Visch,  another  Cis- 
tercian, quoting  Bale  and  Pitts,  has  the  following  account3: 
“ William  Remington  (elsewhere  Rymingtonne  and  Rymstonne),  a 
monk  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  in  the  English  monastery  of  Salley, 
Oxford  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  a man  of  most  subtle  genius, 
the  keenest  judgment,  unwearied  industry,  and  wonderful  zeal, 
was  of  such  renown  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  (witness  even 
Bale,  in  other  respects  a most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  especially  of  all  religious)  the  Senate  unanimously  endowed  him 
with  a first  class  of  the  University,  for  no  other  reason  than  to 

1 De  Illustribus  Anglia  Scriptori-  2 Cist.  Script.,  1626,  lib.  ii,  p.  67, 
bus,  1619,  p.  553.  cap.  xvi. 

3 Bibl.  Script.  Cist.,  1649,  p.  136. 
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bridle  the  Wyclifhtes.  This  indeed  he  accomplished  uncommonly 
well,  by  detecting  and  solidly  refuting  their  wicked  heresies  and 
their  deceitful  arguments  against  the  Church.  Therefore  he  wrote 

Against  the  Wyclifhtes,  one  book,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue 
between  a Catholic  and  a heretic.  Begins,  “ Quadraginta 
quinque  conclusionibus  meis  catholicis.” 

Another  book  of  Catholic  Conclusions. 

To  a certain  Anchorite,  one  book, 
and  several  others  in  verse  and  prose,  which  have  perished  from 
the  injury  of  time  or  at  least  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  He 
flourished  in  the  year  1390.  See  Pitts  and  Bale.” 

Twyne’s  notice  of  Rymyngton’s  sermons  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Fabricius1  refers  the  reader  to  Pitts,  Visch,  Possevin2 
and  Bale,  and  rightly  says  that  Rymyngton  wrote  Forty- five 
Conclusions  against  the  Wyclifhtes;  against  the  same  a Dialogue 
between  a Catholic  and  a Heretic;  and  a tract  to  a certain 
Anchorite. 

Before  we  proceed  to  Thomas  Tanner,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  Catalogue  of  Sion  Abbey,  published  by  Miss  Bateson  in  1898. 

M 34-  V 75.  Remyston  monk  and  doctor,  Meditation  to  a certain 
anchorite,  scil.  Memento  homo  quod  miser  es.  fo.  3. 

Meditation  most  desirous  of  divine  love  by  the  same.  fo.  11. 

Twelve  chapters  of  the  same  on  a rule  of  life.  fo.  20. 

M 35-  V 29.  Meditations  of  Thomas  Remyston  monk  of  Salley 
to  a certain  anchorite,  fo.  70.3 

Meditation  of  the  same  inciting  to  divine  praise  and  hope.  fo.  76. 

Meditation  most  desirous  of  divine  love  by  the  same.  fo.  80. 

To  understand  the  errors  into  which  Tanner  fell,  I subjoin  an 
analysis  of  the  Meditation  from  Bodl.  MS.  801,  fol.  119V-129V. 

Incipit  prefaciuncula  versihcata  in  quasdam  motivas  medita- 
ciones  ex  sacre  scripture  et  sanctorum  sentenciis  compilatas,  pre- 
sertim  ex  sentenciis  beati  Augustini  beati  Bernardi  et  venerabilis 
Anselmi  que  scripte  sunt  ad  quendam  monachum  anochoritam. 

Here  follows  the  versified  preface  of  thirteen  lines,  beginning: 

R.  sedet  in  cella,  cupit  hostis  vincere  bella. 

Armaque  tranquilla  parat  W.  sibi  ritmica  villa. 

R.  is  the  hermit  monk  sitting  in  his  cell,  wishing  to  overcome  the 
assaults  of  Satan.  W.  ritmica  villa  is  William  Rymyng  tun  (a 

1 Bibl.  Latina,  1735,  in  1858  ed.,  3 Miss  Bateson’s  note:  Generally 

P-  I53-  called  William. 

2 Apparatus  Sacer  ad  Script-ores, 

Venetiis,  1603-6,  vol.  i,  p.  621. 
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clever  pun  kindly  pointed  out  to  the  writer  by  Colonel  John  Parker), 
preparing  tranquil  arms  for  himself. 

Line  6 provides  the  alternative  title  for  the  Meditation,  Stimulus 
Peccatoris.1 

Est  peccatoris  stimulus  bonus  atque  doloris 
while  lines  11-13  show  clearly  the  threefold  nature  of  the  Meditation. 
Hoc  opus  impletum  tres  partes  continet  in  se. 

Prima  parit  fletum,  spem  proxima  provocat  in  te. 

Tercia  languorem  paciens  exquirit  amorem. 

Part  1 begins : Memento  miser  homo  quod  cinis  es  et  in  cinerem 
reverteris,  which  is  its  theme,  unfolded  in  nine  chapters  with 
recapitulation.  The  heading  is:  Incipit  prima  meditacio  com- 
punccionis  excitativa.  Part  II  is  headed:  Meditacio  divini  laudis 
et  spei  venie  provocativa.  It  opens:  Memor  fui  dei  et  delectatus 
sum;  four  chapters,  with  recapitulation.  Part  III  is  entitled: 
Meditacio  divini  amoris  desiderativa.  The  opening  words  are: 
Memento  mei  deus,  quia  tuo  amore  langueo;  three  chapters  with 
recapitulation.  Three  lines  of  verse,  probably  by  Rymyngton 
and  not  by  the  copyist,  are  found  at  the  end. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis  the  Catalogue  of  Sion  Abbey  is 
intelligible,  with  the  exception  of  the  “ Twelve  chapters  on  a rule 
of  life,”  which  Miss  Hope  Allen  identifies  as  Rolle’s  Emendatio 
Vitae.2 

We  may  now  turn  to  Thomas  Tanner,  who3  makes  two  buckram 
men  out  of  one.4  On  page  621  he  has  “ Remyston 

(Thomas)  monk  of  Salley  and  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  wrote 
Meditation  to  a certain  Anchorite,  sc.  Memento  homo  quod 
miser  es. 

Meditation  of  divine  love. 

On  a rule  of  life  twelve  chapters. 

Meditation  inciting  to  divine  praise  and  hope. 

Meditation  desirous  of  divine  love. 

Ah  the  MSS.  formerly  in  Sion  Library.” 

On  page  633  Tanner  notes: 

“ Rimston  (William)  or  Remington,  monk  of  Saliey,  York  Diocese, 
Cistercian  Order.  In  Oxford  University  he  gave  his  attention  to 
letters,  where  at  length  he  was  adorned  with  doctor’s  rank  in  the 
sacred  page.  He  was  also  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  a strenuous 
defender  of  Catholic  doctrine  against  the  Wyclifhtes.  He  wrote 

1 Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge  MS.  Hh.  3 Bibl.  Brit.-Hiber.,  1748. 

IV  3,  fol.  123.  4 First  noted  by  my  brother,  F.  A 

2 Richard  Rolle,  1926,  pp.  347-8.  McNulty. 
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Dialogue  between  Catholic  truth  and  Catholic  (Heretical  ?) 
depravity,  against  the  Wyclifhtes.  One  book.  “ Quad- 
raginta  quinque  conclusionibus.,,  MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  NE.  B. 
3-  12. 

About  50  Catholic  Conclusions,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  simply 
learned  against  the  heresies  lately  sprung  up  in  England. 
One  book.  “ Beatissimus  Paulus  apostolus  usque  ad  ter- 
tium  coelum.”  MS.  ibidem. 

To  a certain  Anchorite.  One  book. 

Two  sermons  in  a synod  at  York,  1372;  one  on  this  theme, 
Let  your  light  shine  before  men:  the  second  in  the  same 
place,  1373,  on  the  theme,  Take  heed,  watch  and  pray.  The 
MS.  formerly  in  Thomas  Allen’s  library  at  Gloucester  Hall,1 
Oxford.  See  Digby  MS.  122. 

In  MS.  Norwic.  Mori  475  is  a tract  entitled  Stimulus  Peccatoris 
according  to  William  Rymtoun,  containing  moving  meditations 
compiled  from  the  opinions  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Saints, 
especially  from  the  opinions  of  Blessed  Augustine,  Blessed  Bernard 
and  Venerable  Anselm,  which  are  written  to  a certain  anchorite 
monk.  It  begins  with  the  verse,  Qui  vacat2  in  cella,  cupit  hostis 
vincere  bella.  Book  in  prose.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Bale’s  book 
above.  He  flourished  about  1390.  Bal.,  vii,  14.  Pits,  p.  553.” 

Thomas  and  William,  of  course,  are  one.  The  error  of  confusing 
the  parts  of  the  Meditation  with  the  whole  is  due  to  his  misunder- 
standing of  the  Sion  Catalogue.  The  “ twelve  rules  of  life  ” is  Rolle’s 
Emendatio  Vitce.  Tanner,  however,  evidently  saw  the  More  MS., 
now  MS.  Hh  IV  3,  in  Cambridge  University  library.  The  altern- 
ative title  of  the  Meditation,  Stimulus  Peccatoris,  is  in  line  6 of 
the  versified  preface,  while  the  incipit,  Qui  vacat  in  cella  is  a corrupt 
rendering  of  R.  sedet  in  cella.  Tanner  also  examined  the  Bodl. 
MS.  containing  the  Dialogue  and  Conclusions,  now  Bodl.  MS.  158, 
but  errs  in  giving  50  Conclusions,  instead  of  45.  One  last  error 
—he  reverses  the  texts  of  the  sermons. 

In  Stevens’  Continuation  of  the  Monasticon ,3  among  the  Cis- 
tercian writers  who  had  achieved  fame,  Rymyngton  is  No.  29 
(out  of  30),  described  as: 

“ William  Remington,  or  Rimston,  Cistercian  Monk  of  the 
Monastery  of  Sallay,  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Oxford,  employed 

1 Now  Worcester  College.  ten  over  an  erasure  in  the  Camb.  Univ. 

2 Qui  vacat — perhaps  he  who  emp-  MS. 

ties  his  mind  of  earthly  matters,  the  3 1723,  vol.  ii,  p.  34. 
better  to  contemplate.  Vacat  is  writ- 
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his  great  learning  in  detecting  and  confuting  the  Errors,  and 
Cavils  of  the  Wyclifhtes,  and  writ,  A Dialogue  between  a Catholic 
and  a Heretick,  which  is  said  to  have  been  long  preserved  in  the 
English  Libraries;  Against  the  Wickliffists ; Catholic  Conclu- 
sions; To  a certain  Anchorite;  and  flourished  in  1390/’ 
Evidently  Pitts  was  the  source  of  Steven’s  information,  which 
contains  nothing  new. 

In  Little’s  Initia  Operum,  where  the  opening  words  of  MS. 
works  are  arranged  alphabetically,  we  find 

Memento  miser  homo  quod  cinis  es  (Richard  Hampole,  Medita- 
tion from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (Tanner)  ). 

Quadraginta  quinque  conclusionibus  meis  catholicis.  Anon 
(W.  Remington  ?).  Dialogue  between  Catholic  truth  and 
heretical  depravity.  Bodl.  158  (Bale). 

Beatissimus  apostolus  Paulus  usque  ad  tertium  coelum  raptus. 
William  of  Remington.  The  doctrine  of  the  simply  lettered 
against  heresies.  Bodl.  158. 

In  brief,  by  internal  and  external  evidence,  the  Meditation,  Dialogue 
and  Conclusions  are  most  certainly  Rymyngton’s. 

Among  the  lists  of  Chancellors  of  Oxford,  Le  Neve1  has: 

1371.  William  de  Heighterbury  or  Heytisbury,  S.T.P. 

1372.  William  de  Remmyngton. 

3:373.  William  de  Wylton,  S.T.P. , 

while  Wood2  says : 

1372.  Chancellor.  Mr  William  de  Remmyngton,  a Cistercian 
Monk  of  the  Monastery  of  Salley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
person  in  his  time  learned,  wrote  much  against  Wiclyve,  and 
showed  himself  a stickler  against  him  and  his  followers  in  the 
University.3 

1373.  Chancellor.  The  same,  as  it  appears  in  a title  of  a 
Sermon  of  his,  preached  at  a Synod  in  York  this  year,  in  which 
he  is  styled  Cancellarius  Oxon:  and  in  the  sermon  itself,  he 
gives  great  encomiums  of  the  said  University,  as  may  be  seen 
elsewhere.4  But  the  said  Chancellor  serving  out  about  half  a 
year,  Mr.  William  Wilton,  D.D.,  succeeded. 

The  reference  In  Turr.  Scol.  in  pix.  FF  nu.  32  is  to  an  indenture 
in  the  Oxford  University  Archives,5  of  a lease  of  Cat  Hall  by  William 

1 Fasti  Ecclesia:  Anglican ce,  1715,  3 In  Turr.  Schol.  in  pyx  FF.  nu.  32. 

vol.  iii.  4Twyn,  in  Apol.,  lib.  iii,  Sec.  261. 

2 Hist,  et  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.,  ii,  p.  5 Now  published,  Oxon.  Hist.  Soc., 
398,  translated  by  Gutch,  Oxford,  Univ.  Archives,  i,  298,  No.  23. 

vol.  iii,  Appendix,  p.  28. 
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de  Rymyngton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Robert 
Hunderhulle  and  Peter  de  Ellande,  proctors,  to  Roger  Clifton.  The 
witnesses  are  William  de  Codeshale,  mayor,  Walter  Torre,  bailiff, 
John  Hertwell,  William  le  Northern,  John  Gibbes,  John  de  Wynde- 
sore,  and  John  Northampton,  cleric;  and  the  date,  July  24,  1372. 
Wood  gives  a reference  (which  Gutch  omits)  for  the  sermon  MS. 
to  the  Digby  MSS.  in  the  Bodley  Library,  and  his  notice  of  Brian 
Twyne  is  to  his  quotation  of  Rymyngton’s  reference  to  Oxford 
University  in  the  introduction  to  his  sermon  of  1372. 

A more  complete  list  of  Chancellors  is  given  by  Salter  in  Snappe’s 
Formulary } which  is  useful  for  the  limits  of  Rymyngton’s  term  of 
office,  but  inaccurate  in  the  surmise  that  the  sermon  MS.  did  not 
pass  into  Kenelm  Digby’ s hands. 

Wood,1 2  in  a list  of  those  who  opposed  Wyclif,  singles  out  for 
special  mention  William  Remmyngton,  ‘ when  now  the  minds  of 
the  Oxonians  were  half  asleep  in  permitting  (as  Leland  saith)  his 
doctrine  so  far  to  spread.’ 

The  article  on  the  Salley  monk  by  Miss  Bateson,  in  the  Diet,  of 
National  Biography,  XLVIII,  308,  is  accurate,  but  incomplete, 
while  Ulysse  Chevalier3  gives  references  to  the  D.N.B.,  Fabricius, 
Jocher,  Tanner  and  Visch.  Jocher  (Gelehrten-Lexicon,  under 
Rimyngton  or  Remington),  quotes  Bale,  Pitts  and  Fabricius. 

In  1414  Master  John  Newton,  the  treasurer  of  York  Minster, 
bequeathed  (with  many  other  works)  to  York  Chapter:  4 Libros 
Johannis  Howeden,  Ricardi  Heremitae,  domini  Walteri  Hilton 
canonici,  Willelmi  Rymyngton  et  Hugonis  de  Institucione  Novici- 
orum,  in  uno  volumine.’4 

A reviewer5  of  County  Families  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  by 
James  Croston,  calls  the  subject  of  our  sketch  ‘ Abbot  ’ Rimington, 
but  the  evidence  of  his  tombstone  as  engraved  in  Harland’s  Salley 
proves  that  he  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  Prior. 

H.  B.  Workman6  is  the  first  to  point  out  that  Wyclif’ s reply  to 
Remington  was  examined  by  the  censors  in  1410,  and  eleven 
errors  and  heresies  extracted  from  it,7  but  1379  4S  t°°  early  for 
Wyclif’s  reply  which  contains  a reference  to  the  Papal  Indulgences 
for  Spencer’s  Crusade  of  1383. 8 The  errors  of  Bale  and  Tanner 


1 Salter,  Oxon.  Hist.  Soc.,  1924,  p. 
330;  see  also  8 and  33. 

2 University  of  Oxford,  i,  491. 

3 Sources  Historiques  du  Moyen 
Age,  p.  3926. 

4 Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i,  366, 

Surtees  Society. 


6  English  Hist.  Review,  iii,  381. 

6 John  Wyclif,  1926,  pp.  122-3. 

7 Wilkins,  iii,  348-9,  Nos.  239-249. 

8 Letter  sent  in  1412  from  the 
Univ.  of  Oxford  to  Thos.  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  contain- 
ing 267  errors  of  Wyclif. 
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on  the  Meditation  seem  to  have  misled  Dr.  Workman  when  he 
speaks  of  other  works  no  longer  extant.  He  notices  Thomas 
Remyston,1  but  omits  William  Rimston  or  Remington.2 

In  her  excellent  work  on  Richard  Rolle,  1926,  Miss  Hope  Allen 
examines  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  and 
among  the  false  ascriptions  (Latin),  p.  347,  she  places  the  Medita- 
tions of  William  Rimington.  To  Miss  Allen  belongs  the  credit  for 
bringing  the  number  of  known  copies  of  the  Meditation  up  to 
eight.  “ No  quotation/’  she  says,  “ from  Rolle  has  been  noted, 
but  the  same  portion  of  the  Stimulus  Amoris  as  is  used  in  his 
Meditations  on  the  Passion  is  drawn  on  here,  which  may  have 
suggested  his  authorship.”  The  case  for  Rymyngton’s  authorship 
is  overwhelming,  and  the  evidence  which  she  furnishes  may  be 
further  strengthened  by  internal  evidence,  the  pun,  W.  ritmica 
villa,  and  a comparison  with  Rymyngton’s  sermons. 

j.  Harlan d3  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  Rymyngton,  which 
served  as  a basis  for  the  present  writer’s  four  years’  research. 
Among  the  errors  and  faulty  surmises  that  occur  in  his  notice  are: 
the  length  of  Rymyngton’s  term  as  Chancellor4;  for  prix.  read  pix,5 
and  for  septa  forma  read  septif ormis6 ; the  texts  of  the  sermons 
(following  Tanner)  are  reversed,  and  the  faulty  opening  of  the 
versified  preface  of  the  Meditation,  ‘ Qui  vacat  in  cella  ’ is  followed 
by  a foolish  translation7 ; Le  Bas’  unnamed  monk  was  not  Rymyng- 
ton,8 nor  was  the  anonymous  writer9;  Rymyngton  was  nearer  50 
than  30  when  he  became  Chancellor,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
alive  in  1418  as  suggested.10 


The  manuscript  copies  of  Rymyngton’s  unpublished  Meditation 
are  more  scattered  than  one  would  expect,  and  their  number  may 
well  be  increased  by  the  publication  of  catalogues  of  manuscripts. 
At  present  the  number  of  known  copies  is  eight,  of  which  two  are 
to  be  found  in  Oxford,  two  in  Cambridge,  three  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Not  all,  however, 
contain  the  three  portions  which  make  up  the  whole,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  append  brief  notes  of  their  individual  peculiarities. 

(1)  Oxford.  Bodl.  MS.  801,  fol.  119V-129V.  This  has  already 
been  described,  and  has  been  transcribed  by  the  writer,  who 
has  also  examined  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5 and  6.  (The  details  of  Nos. 


1 Tanner,  621.  6 Ibid. 

2 Tanner,  633.  7 P.  87. 

Salley  Abbey,  1853.  8 P.  89. 

P.  85.  9 P.  90. 

Ibid.  10  Ibid. 


VOL.  XXX 
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7 and  8 are  from  Miss  Hope  Allen.  Rolle,  p.  347-8).  The 
volume  is  in  Latin,  on  parchment,  and  is  made  up  out  of  four 
MSS.  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century;  iof  ins.  by 
7!  ins.,  with  268  leaves.  The  capitals  are  illuminated  and  the 
binding  is  plain  white  sheepskin  on  boards,  rather  worn  and 
repaired,  and  the  clasps  are  lost.  In  the  15th  century  it  was 
presented  to  the  Carthusians  of  Witham  by  John  Blacman,  at 
some  time  confessor  to  Henry  VI,  of  whom  he  wrote  a memoir. 
In  the  1 6th  century  Stephen  Battman  was  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  book,  which  was  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
Sir  Walter  Cope  in  1602. 

(2)  Cambridge  University  Library  Hh,  IV  3,  fol.  123-134.  This 
copy  is  entitled  Stimulus  Peccatoris  secundum  Willelmum 
Rymtoun,  and  the  versified  preface  begins  with  the  corrupt 
Qui  vacat  instead  of  R.  sedet.  The  book  is  a quarto  on  paper 
and  contains  182  fol.  with  37  lines  to  a page.  Date  the  15th 
century.  Mostly  Anselmiana.1 

(3)  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS.  321  (C.  4,  9),  pp.  76-92.  The  title 
page  has  Willielmi  Remington  Meditationes.  In  the  versified 
preface,  W.  ritmica  villa  is  underlined,  and  in  the  margin,  in  a 
later  hand,  Willielmi  Rimingtown.  Ends:  Expliciunt  medita- 
ciones  secundum  Magistrum  Willelmum  Remington  cuius 
anime  propicietur  deus.2  Cf.  the  inscription  on  his  tomb. 

(4)  British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  3363,  ir-i7r.  The  title  is  Meditacio 
ad  Monachum  anacoretam,  and  the  preface  begins  R.  sedet. 
At  the  end  are  the  three  lines  of  verse  found  in  No.  1 above. 

(5)  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  20,029,  f°l-  nor-ii7r.  Consists  of 
Part  1 only,  and  starts  Memento  miser  homo,  the  introductory 
lines  being  found  at  the  end,  but  not  the  preface. 

(6)  British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  3,820,  fob  34V-55V.  A small  book 
of  171  fob,  once  the  property  of  a recluse  of  Schene,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  Hugh  Fraunce.  The  versified  preface  is  missing,, 
but  the  three  parts  are  complete  and  the  three  lines  of  verse  at 
the  end.  Begins:  Memento  miser  homo. 

(7)  Cambridge,  Jesus  College,  MS.  41  (15th  century),  gives  the  three 
meditations  (fob  145-56V),  and  the  second  is  introduced  as  by 
‘ dicto  magistro  Willelmo  monacho  et  doctore/  of  whom, 
however,  no  other  mention  is  found. 

(8)  Oxford,  Ashmole  MS.  751,  fob  24-29V,  late  14th  century, 

1 Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  Catalogue,  2 Dr.  Smyly,  Librarian  of  Trinity, 

ii,  288.  kindly  supplied  a description  of  this 

MS. 
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wrongly  attributes  to  Richard  Rolle  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
Meditation.  ‘ Item  venerabilis  Ricardus  heremita  de  triplici 
statu  hominis  ” (f.  24),  and  ‘ Meditacio  divine  laudis  et  spei 
venie  secundum  Ricardum  heremitam.’  The  words  of  the 
introduction  ‘ ad  quendam  monachum  anacoretam  ’ and  the 
‘ R.  sedet  ’ of  the  preface  evidently  led  the  scribe  to  attribute 
Rymyngton’ s work  to  Rolle. 

The  only  copy  of  the  Forty- five  Catholic  Conclusions  and  the 
Dialogue  is  contained  in  Bodleian  MS.  158,  where  the  Dialogue  is 
wrongly  placed  first.  Taking  them  in  their  proper  order,  fol.  19(4: 
contains  a list  of  twenty-six  heretical  or  erroneous  articles  that 
had  recently  drawn  many  simple  people  into  error.  They  are 
headed:  Iste  sunt  in  summa  conclusiones  heretice  seu  erronie  que 
nuper  traxerunt  in  errorem  multos  simpliciter  litteratos ; and  at  the 
end  is  the  word  ‘ Hereses.’  These  articles  agree  in  the  main  with 
the  twenty-four,  which  were  condemned  May  17-21,  1382,  by  a 
Provincial  Council  assembled  at  the  Black  Friars  in  London.1 

Then  follow  Rymyngton’s  Forty- five  Conclusions  placed  against 
the  aforesaid  errors,  and  proved  separately.  They  are  headed: 
Iste  sunt  conclusiones  Dompni  Willelmi  de  Rymyngton  theologi  de 
Sallay  posite  contra  predictos  errores  et  hereses  et  probate  prout 
patet  in  subsequentibus  seriatim.2  After  the  list  of  Conclusions 
comes  a lengthy  prologue3  in  three  parts,  with  the  title:  Incipit 
prologus  in  doctrinam  simpliciter  literatorum  contra  hereses  nuper 
in  anglia  exortas.  It  begins:  Beatissimus  Paulus  apostolus  usque 
ad  tercium  celum  raptus. 

After  quoting  St.  Paul’s  warning  to  Titus  to  avoid  heretics, 
the  theologian  of  Sallay  gives  St.  Augustine’s  definition  of  a heretic. 
Such  people  cut  the  three-fold  unity  necessary  for  salvation,  viz., 
the  unity  of  Catholic  Faith,  the  unity  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  charitable  love;  points  which 
Dom.  William  proceeds  to  elaborate,  with  references  to  the  teach- 
ings of  this  modern  sect  lately  sprung  up  in  England.  Wyclif’s 
scurrilous  letter  to  the  Pope  is  denounced  and  the  errors  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  that  were  being  spread  by  Wyclif’s  followers. 
The  responsibility  for  the  recent  Peasants’  Revolt  (June,  1381)  is 
placed  on  Wyclif’s  shoulders  as  well  as  for  two  previous  outbursts 
at  London  and  Oxford.  As  professor  of  theological  truth,  Rymyng- 
ton had  elicited  certain  Conclusions  from  Scripture  and  the  sayings 
of  the  Saints  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  sect  that  had  come 

1 Wilkin’s  Concilia,  vol.  iii,  pp. 

157-8. 


2 Fol.  i99r-2oov. 

3 Fol.  200V-202r. 
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to  his  notice.  Then  follow  the  separate  proofs  of  the  Conclusions.1 
At  the  end:  Explicit  tractatus  domini  Willelmi  de  Remmyngton 
theologi  de  Sallay  sacre  pagine  professoris. 

The  proofs  of  the  Conclusions  are  set  out  in  scholastic  form, 
and  the  closely  knit  reasoning  is  supported  by  numerous  references 
to  the  Scriptures,  to  Canon  Law  (of  which  Rymyngton  shows  a 
minute  knowledge),  and  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  To  their 
judgment  he  is  always  ready  to  submit  his  own. 

The  writer  has  been  able  to  identify  Wyclifs  reply  in  the 
“ Responsiones  ad  XLIV  conclusiones  sive  ad  argucias  monachales,”2 
already  in  print  from  copies  which  found  their  way  among  the 
followers  of  John  Huss  on  the  Continent,  but  unidentified  by  the 
editor.  The  difference  in  number  came  about  through  Wyclif 
failing  to  notice  the  15th  Conclusion.  In  temper  harsh  and  over- 
bearing, he  here  makes  no  attempt  to  conduct  his  arguments  with 
any  semblance  of  charity.  He  has  at  his  command  a veritable 
arsenal  of  cheap  sneers,  and  dubs  Rymyngton  “ the  worst  of  idiots,” 
“ a stammering  idiot,”  “ a hypocrite,”  “ garrulous  after  his  long 
claustral  silence  ” ; Rymyngton  “ insipidly  stammers  his  foolish- 
ness,” “ his  arguments  are  putrid,”  etc.  Rash3  in  making  an 
assertion,  and  most  obstinate  in  maintaining  it  when  made,  Wyclif 
prefers  to  cling  to  an  absurdity  rather  than  to  admit  his  error 
and  abandon  it.  Under  a spurious  pretext  of  reform,  he  will 
destroy  all  legitimate  power,  as  well  political  as  ecclesiastical.  He 
attacks  the  most  holy  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  instead  of 
revelation  will  substitute  reason,  and  does  his  best  to  strip  the 
Faith  of  its  supernatural  character.  His  system  profanes  every 
sentiment  of  devotion  which,  until  his  time,  England  had  regarded 
with  love  and  veneration.  He  animates  his  readers  against  the 
monks,  whom  he  accuses  in  the  most  sweeping  terms,  and  to  whom 
he  denies  any  possibility  of  salvation ; he  assails  the  entire  body  of 
secular  clergy,  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  Next  he  denounces 
his  lawful  superiors,  the  bishops  and  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
the  prelates  who  are  Rymyngton’ s faithful  allies;  not  one  word 
of  regret  for  the  unhappy  Schism  now  in  its  third  or  fourth  year, 
but  a desire  to  abolish  the  Papacy  for  ever;  descending  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  he  pours  out  the  last  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 


1 Fol.  2021-2171. 

2 Opera  minora  op  John  Wyclif, 
1913,  pp.  201-257. 

3 Joseph  Stevenson’s  description  of 
Wyclif,  though  it  may  startle  ad- 
mirers of  the  heresiarch,  seems  so 
borne  out  by  a study  of  Wyclif’s 


Responsiones,  that  the  writer  has 
retained  it  almost  entirely,  as  far  as 
the.  . . .Bible  into  English.  See  The 
Month,  Jan. -June,  1882;  also  The 
Truth  about  John  Wyclif  (Stevenson) , 
1885. 
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the  saintly  mendicant  orders,  the  followers  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis.  These  repulsive  features  of  Wyclifs  intended  re- 
formation are  generally  kept  out  of  sight  by  his  admirers  of  the 
present  day,  who  find  it  safer  to  enlarge  upon  his  assumed  merits 
as  the  first  translater  of  the  entire  Bible  into  English,  of  which  the 
writer  is  extremely  sceptical.  A man  who  places  the  election  of 
Matthias  after  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost1  is  scarcely  one  to 
undertake  such  a task. 

A citation,  however,  more  urgent  than  that  of  Pontiff  or 
Sovereign,  was  soon  served  upon  John  Wyclif.  On  December  29, 
1384*  as  he  was  hearing  Mass  in  his  parish  church,  a fatal  stroke  of 
paralysis  deprived  him  of  his  power  of  speech,  and  he  died  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  at  Lutterworth,  of  which  benefice  he  continued 
to  be  rector  until  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Rymyngton’ s reply2  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a Dialogue, 
owing  to  Wyclif’s  death.  Passing  over  Wyclif’ s contemptuous 
sneers  he  quotes  from  his  answers  as  if  they  were  given  by  Heretica 
Pra vitas,  and  his  own  observations  are  given  by  Catholica  Veritas. 
In  the  Bodleian  copy  the  Conclusions  stop  short  after  the  18th, 
but  there  is  sufficient  to  give  one  the  impression  that  Rymyngton 
was  a very  distinguished  and  able  man,  whom  Salley  little  ap- 
preciates with  the  ruined  Abbey  in  its  midst.  His  explanation  of 
Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  Church  and  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  able  and  complete,  but  his  answer  to  Wyclif  is  more  striking, 
definite  and  to  the  point.  No  doubt  it  must  have  had  an  enormous 
effect  on  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  it  carefully.  But,  as 
now,  mischievous  doctrine  reaches  the  multitude  and  the  antidote 
only  a few  comparatively;  feeling  and  sentiment  and  prejudice  are 
too  easy  and  powerful  for  quiet,  systematic  reasoning,  and  especially 
when  nothing  is  taken  on  authority.  A few  grievances — and  I 
daresay  there  were  more  than  a few — can  lead  to  a very  distorted 
habit  of  reasoning  and  judging. 

Those  who  are  competent  to  judge  in  such  matters  consider  that 
the  writings  and  sermons  of  Rymyngton  are  worthy  of  publication 
when  opportunity  offers.  The  writer  has  made  transcripts  of  the 
Conclusions,  the  Dialogue,  the  Meditation,  and  the  Sermons,  which 
will  be  available  when  the  time  for  publication  arrives.  They 
cover  an  exceedingly  wide  range  and  afford  first-hand  information 
on  a variety  of  topics,  not  always  necessarily  in  accord  with  the 
accepted  verdicts  of  history. 

1 Pp.  204-5. 


2 MS.  Bodl.  158,  fol.  i88r-i97r, 
followed  by  four  blank  pages. 
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PREHISTORIC  BURIALS  AT  W ADDINGTON  AND 
AT  BRADLEY,  WEST  YORKSHIRE. 

By  Dr.  A.  Raistrick,  F.G.S. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  Parker  and  the  present  owner  it 
is  possible  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  contents  of  a barrow, 
excavated  in  Waddington  township  in  the  year  1887.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  burial  has  not  previously  been  recorded,  as 
there  are  many  features  of  interest  about  it.  On  June  22nd,  1887, 
workmen  engaged  in  digging  a small  gravel  pit  in  the  side  of  the 
Pinder  Hill,  immediately  west  of  Waddington  village,  came  upon 
a large  urn  of  coarse  ware,  contained  under  a small  mound  near 


Fig.  i 


the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  urn  was  damaged,  but  practically 
all  the  fragments  of  it  were  kept,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  re- 
construction will  be  possible.  Inside  the  large  urn,  which  was 
inverted  (see  fig.  1),  was  a mass  of  broken  and  partly  calcined 
bones,  more  than  half  filling  it.  On  removing  this  mass,  a smaller 
urn  or  “ incense  cup”  was  found  in  such  position  that  it  must 
have  lain  inside  the  larger  urn,  as  a stopper,  a common  position 
for  this  class  of  pottery.  The  smaller  urn  contained  a mass  of 
finer  bones,  which  fortunately  were  preserved  separately  from  the 
others,  and  a recent  re-examination  of  this  finer  material  revealed 


yOart  under  side  plan. 


{lints 


bone 


objects  found  in  Urn  among  calcined  bones. 
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“PYGMY”  URN  FROM  WADDINGTON. 
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two  worked  flints,  and  a piece  of  worked  bone  amongst  it.  The 
large  urn  will  be  referred  to  as  urn  i,  and  the  smaller  as  urn  2. 

Urn  i.  This  is  an  urn  of  the  “ overhanging  rim”  type,  type 
i of  Abercromby’ s ‘ Cinerary  ’ urns  (Abercromby,  Bronze  Age 
Pottery,  vol.  ii,  1912,  and  Abercromby,  Relative  Chronology  of  some 
Cinerary  Urn  Types,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xli,  pp.  185-274, 
1907).  The  urn  stands  15  ins.  high,  is  8 ins.  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
and  has  a collar  3J  ins.  deep,  widening  downwards  to  10  ins. 
diameter  at  the  base  of  the  collar.  From  this  point  the  urn  tapers 
gradually  to  a narrow  base,  the  collar  overhanging  the  body  half 
an  inch.  The  material  is  fairly  coarse  clay,  hand  moulded,  and 
baked  in  a fire.  The  outside  is  a rich  terracotta,  with  a smooth 
surface  obtained  by  burnishing  with  a smooth  bone  or  pebble  on 
completion,  but  before  burning.  There  is  no  ornament  on  any 
part  of  this  urn.  The  inside  of  the  urn  is  a much  lighter  colour, 
unburnished,  but  partly  burned.  The  middle  of  the  thick  paste 
is  still  black,  and  contains  fine  grit,  showing  that  the  clay  was 
not  refined  before  use.  The  clay  was  probably  obtained  close  at 
hand,  as  there  are  several  small  areas  of  fine  lake  silt  and  slightly 
coarser  clays  east  of  Waddington,  some  of  which  are  now  being 
worked  for  tiles  and  drains,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  material 
of  the  urn,  any  of  which  clays,  baked  without  previous  sorting, 
would  yield  results  identical  with  this.  The  urn  in  about  in. 
thick  throughout. 

Urn  2.  This  is  an  “ incense  cup”  or  a cinerary  urn  of  Aber- 
cromby’s Type  2.  The  vessel  is  very  squat,  6 ins.  diameter  near 
the  base,  3 ins.  high,  and  3!  ins.  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  greatest 
diameter  being  within  half  an  inch  of  the  base.  The  material  is  a 
terracotta  ware,  similar  to  urn  1,  but  the  surface  is  entirely  covered 
by  ornament,  arranged  in  zones,  horizontally  (see  fig.  2).  The 
body  is  divided  into  four  zones,  of  varying  width.  Immediately 
below  the  rim  is  a zone,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  ornamented 
with  diagonal  stripes  running  down  from  left  to  right.  These  are 
separated  from  the  rim  and  from  the  zone  below  by  double  hori- 
zontal lines,  encircling  the  urn.  The  second  zone  is  occupied  by 
vertical  lines,  arranged  in  pairs  at  fairly  regular  short  intervals, 
this  being  again  separated  from  the  zone  below  by  a double  hori- 
zontal line.  All  this  ornament  is  of  the  “twisted  thong”  or 
“ cable  type,”  made  by  impressing  a thin  twisted  thong  into  the 
soft  clay.  The  third  zone  is  an  inch  wide,  occupied  by  a double 
chevron.  At  the  base  of  this  and  on  the  double  line  separating  it 
from  the  next  zone  are  five  small  perforations  in  the  urn,  placed 
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not  quite  regularly  around  it.  These  are  very  characteristic  of 
the  whole  class  of  incense  cups.  The  lowest  zone  is  like  the  first, 
but  the  diagonal  lines  go  down,  right  to  left.  The  base  of  this 
zone  is  below  the  widest  part  of  the  urn,  and  appears  as  a double 
circle,  limiting  the  base,  from  underneath.  One  of  the  striking 
features  of  this  urn  is  that  the  whole  base  is  decorated,  though 
in  crude  fashion.  At  the  centre  there  is  a circular  depression, 
f in.  diameter  and  J in.  deep,  the  paste  here  being  § in.  thick. 
From  this  depression  to  the  circle  just  mentioned  a large  number 
of  radial  and  nearly  radial  lines  are  inscribed  in  the  soft  clay,  done 
with  far  less  care  and  regularity  than  the  rest  of  the  ornament, 
but  covering  the  whole  surface  and  giving  an  effect  of  radial  pattern. 
This  urn  is  in  several  fragments,  but  has  been  well  repaired  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery. 

Urns  of  Type  i are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  associated  with  cist 
burials,  and  among  the  bones  present  in  the  burials,  animal  bones 
are  very  rare.  Worked  flints  are  fairly  common,  and  urns  of 
type  2 occasionally  occur,  nearly  always  in  the  mouth  of  the  larger 
urn  of  type  i.  Burials  similar  to  this  at  Waddington,  in  which 
both  large  and  small  urn  are  present,  have  been  found  in  this  area, 
at  Bolton,  Lancs.,  between  Otterburn  and  Hellifield,  and  near 
Cliviger  Laithe,  on  the  Blackburn  moors.  Near  Otterburn,  R.  H. 
Tiddeman,  in  1885,  opened  a barrow  containing  two  burials  in 
type  1 urns,  each  with  an  incense  cup,  type  2,  in  the  larger  urn, 
but,  unfortunately,  these  urns  cannot  now  be  traced. 

The  large  urns  were  each  of  the  type  1 (Abercromby)  similar 
to  that  of  Waddington;  one  of  them,  12  ins.  high  and  iof  ins. 
diametei  at  the  collar,  was  unornamented.  It  was  stood  upright 
with  a slab  of  stone  over  the  mouth;  within  the  urn  was  a large 
quantity  of  partially  calcined  bones,  an  incense  cup  with  finer 
bone  fragments  within  it,  a bronze  knife  of  lanceolate  shape,  and 
a bone  needle.  (In  a similar  burial  at  Broughton-in-Craven  a small 
bronze  knife  was  found  within  the  larger  urn,  of  the  same  type  as 
this  one.)  The  other  urn  was  10  ins.  high  and  8 ins.  diameter 
across  the  collar,  the  collar  being  ins.  deep,  decorated  with  a 
pattern  of  dots  impressed  in  the  clay.  This  urn  was  also  upright, 
covered  with  a flag  stone,  and  contained  besides  partly  calcined 
bones,  an  incense  cup  of  fine  clay,  ornamented  over  most  of  the 
surface.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tiddeman’s  papers  have  so  far 
not  yielded  more  precise  details  concerning  these  finds.  From 
association  with  occasional  bronze  implements,  etc.,  it  is  possible 
to  date  the  use  of  the  type  1 urn,  similar  to  that  at  Waddington, 
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and  others  in  that  district  (Stoneyhurst,  etc.)  as  being  confined 
to  the  early  part  of  period  4 of  Abercromby’s  chronology,  i.e., 
between  circa  900-700  B.C.  An  analysis  of  12  burials  known  from 
the  west  of  Yorkshire,  in  Airedale  and  Ribblesdale,  agrees  in  all 
particulars  with  this  dating,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  B.C.  there  was  some  degree  of  settle- 
ment in  these  valleys  and  around  the  western  flank  of  the  Pennines. 
There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  Aire-Ribble  route  was 
fairly  important  at  this  period,  and  played  a great  part  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Lancashire-Cumberland  plain.  (A  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  is  appearing  in  Archceologia  Mliana,  vol. 
viii,  ser.  4,  for  1931.) 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  probable  use  of  the 
“incense  cup,”  and  it  may  be  useful  to  summarise  some  recent 
conclusions.  In  most  cases  where  the  sex  of  the  interred  person 
can  be  determined,  it  is  found  that  incense  cups  (or  more  correctly 
type  2 urns)  are  associated  with  female  burials.  In  many  cases 
also  the  type  2 urn  is  accompanied  by  beads  or  other  ornament, 
while  only  one  case  is  known  of  the  association  of  type  2 urn  with 
weapons  of  bronze.  It  can  be  taken  then  as  probable  that  these  small 
urns  are  associated  with  female  burials,  and  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  spirit  just  as  the  weapons,  etc.,  are  so  often  provided 
in  the  male  burial.  In  many  of  the  type  2 urns  the  sides  are 
elaborately  pierced,  forming  an  openwork  pattern  reminiscent  of 
basketry,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  almost  invariable 
perforations  are  degradations  and  survivals  of  this,  and  that  their 
presence  indicates  a basketry  origin  for  this  peculiar  urn.  It  is 
true  that  among  nearly  all  peoples  the  making  of  baskets  is  pecu- 
liarly the  work  of  women,  as  hunting  and  herding  are  the  work  of 
men,  and  it  may  be  that  the  small  urns  we  are  considering  serve 
the  departed  female  spirit  as  the  symbol  of  the  basket  maker,  the 
woman.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  Waddington  example,  as  in 
a few  others,  the  ornament  is  carried  over  the  whole  base  of  the 
vessel,  and  particularly  in  this  example,  with  the  central  recess, 
suggests  the  underside  pattern  of  ordinary  circular  basketry. 

Of  the  other  objects  with  this  urn  little  need  be  said,  except 
that  the  flints  are  characteristic  of  this  type  of  burial,  one  of  them 
a finely-chipped  scraper,  again  essentially  a woman’s  tool,  used 
in  the  preparation  of  skins,  and  the  second  a very  sharp  flake 
that  could  quite  well  be  used  for  preparing  thongs  of  hide,  or  any 
other  smaller  cutting  work.  The  bone  article  is  incomplete,  being 
calcined  and  so  very  brittle. 
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We  can  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that  these  remains  represent 
a burial  in  the  later  part  of  the  Bronze  Age,  around  a central  date 
of  800  B.C. 

The  second  burial  to  be  described  is  of  great  interest,  as  it 
furnishes  the  first  example  of  a “ long  barrow”  in  West  Yorkshire, 
and  belongs  to  the  transition  period,  late  Neolithic — early  Bronze 
Age.  The  barrow  has  been  opened  during  the  summer  of  1930  by 
Mr.  Allan  Butterfield,  of  Glusburn,  and  several  members  of  the 
Crosshills  Naturalists’  Society.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg, 
of  Kildwiek  Hall,  drew  attention  to  a group  of  barrows  on  Bradley 
Moor,  of  which  this  is  one  (J.  J.  Brigg,  Bradford  Scientific  Journal, 
No.  17,  1908,  pp.  156-8.)  In  1899  Mr.  Butler  Wood  had  examined 
these  mounds,  but  found  nothing,  other  than  burnt  stones,  in  the 
portions  opened  then.  The  barrow  is  situated  on  Bradley  Moor, 
very  near  the  point  where  the  three  commons  of  Kildwiek,  Farn- 
hill,  and  Bradley  meet,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  Black  Hill 
(6  in.  Ord.  Surv.  W.  Yorks.,  185  NW.),  a mile  north  of  Kildwiek. 
The  “long  barrow”  is  orientated  with  its  long  axis  NW.  to  SE., 
and  is  220  feet  long,  the  SE.  end  being  a large  circular  mound 
entirely  built  of  loose  stones  and  80  feet  diameter.  This  is  pro- 
longed NW.  as  a rectangular  mound,  45  feet  wide,  also  entirely 
of  stone.  The  height  is  about  8 feet  at  the  SE.  circular  portion, 
and  approximately  4 feet  throughout  the  rest.  The  surface  has 
been  disturbed  practically  everywhere,  all  the  larger  stones  being 
removed  for  the  construction  of  the  neighbouring  boundary  wall. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  the  large  part,  also,  a portion  of  the  barrow  has 
been  removed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  attention  of  the  present 
excavators  was  first  attracted  by  a vertical  standing  stone,  partially 
revealed  at  60  feet  from  the  south-east  end  of  the  barrow.  This 
stone  was  found  later  to  be  3 ft.  6 ins.  high,  1 ft.  6 ins.  wide,  and 
about  8 ins.  thick,  its  width  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mound. 
This  stone  was  cleared  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  who,  with  Mr.  Stell,  of 
Sutton-in-Craven,  decided  that  further  investigation  was  desirable. 
Many  of  the  stones  cleared  away  from  the  base  of  this  “ post  ” 
were  fire  marked,  and  immediately  below  it  was  a second  short 
vertical  stone,  its  base  resting  on  a layer  of  approximately  6 ins.  of 
undisturbed  clay,  this  in  turn  resting  on  the  bed  rock  of  the  moor 
top.  Seven  feet  north-east  of  these  vertical  posts  the  side  of  a 
cist  was  found,  and  in  clearing  it  for  further  examination,  it  was 
seen  that  at  about  2 feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  barrow 
a layer  of  conspicuous  large  stones  (some  of  them  weighing  up  to 
2 cwts.)  covered  the  cist  area.  The  cist  is  approximately  6 ft.  6 ins. 
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long  and  3 ft.  wide,  covered  by  a single  stone  cover,  7 ft.  X 5 ft.  10  ins. 
and  about  8 ins.  thick.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  cist  is  a single 
stone  flag,  6 ft.  6 ins.  long,  and  varying  from  2 ft.  4 ins.  to  1 ft.  10  ins. 
deep,  standing  on  edge.  The  south-west  side  is  made  by  a single 
similar  flagstone,  3 ft.  10  ins.  long  and  from  2 ft.  4 ins.  to  1 ft.  8 ins. 
deep,  placed  on  edge  at  the  west  half  of  this  side;  the  side  is  com- 
pleted to  the  south-east  corner  by  rough  walling  and  large  slabs. 
The  two  end  walls  of  the  cist  are  of  very  rough  loose  walling,  again 
of  well  chosen  slabs  of  the  local  rough  grit,  laid  flat  one  on  the 
other.  Across  the  south  corner  of  the  cist  a long  thin  flag  is  laid 
as  a corbel  to  carry  one  corner  of  the  large  cover  slab. 

The  floor  of  the  cist  is  made  of  smaller  and  thinner  flags,  laid 
as  in  a modern  “crazy”  paving,  and  roughly  fitting.  At  the 
north-west  end  this  floor  was  depressed  to  form  a hollow,  and  the 
hollow  was  covered  by  a large  slab,  square  at  the  north-west  end, 
but  pointed  at  the  south-east  end,  approximately  4 ft.  6 ins.  long 
and  2 ft.  6 ins.  wide;  this  was  slightly  tilted  at  the  north-west  end. 
On  removing  this  second  cover  stone,  the  depression  was  seen  to 
contain  human  bones,  fragments  of  skull  and  limbs.  On  the  floor 
of  the  cist  were  four  burnt  stones  and  the  stones  of  the  cist  show 
some  trace  of  fire.  The  bones  have  been  submitted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Keith,  and  prove  to  be  as  follows. 

Human:  Upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  left  femur. 

R.  and  L.  tibia. 

Fragments  of  skull  as  follows — 
part  of  occipital  and  parietal  bones, 
fragment  of  occipital, 
basi-occipital  and  sphenoid, 

R.  temporal, 
upper  part  of  frontal. 

There  were  not  sufficient  fragments  preserved  to  enable  an  arti- 
culation to  be  made,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  restore  this  skull. 
The  limb  bones  suggest  a male  of  about  5 ft.  4 ins.  stature.  In 
the  floor  of  the  cist  one  small  piece  of  flint  was  found. 

During  October  I was  able,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Butterfield 
and  Mr.  Stell,  to  re-examine  the  cist  and  barrow  and  the  immediate 
surroundings.  The  only  important  addition  that  can  be  made  to 
the  above  account  is  to  note  the  presence  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  cist  of  a few  large  slabs  of  stone,  standing  on  edge,  exposed, 
but  undisturbed,  by  the  excavators.  These  large  stones  form  a 
short  passage  at  right  angles  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  cist  and 
removed  a few  feet  from  it.  There  is  no  remaining  evidence  of 
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cover  stones  to  the  passage,  but  the  south-west  end  of  the  passage 
had  been  disturbed  by  previous  excavators  or  by  the  wallers, 
many  years  ago.  The  arrangement  of  the  cist  details  and  the 
general  plan  of  the  barrow  will  be  seen  from  fig.  3. 

The  general  shape  of  the  barrow  places  it  at  once  among  those 
classed  as  " long”  barrows,  common  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  found  occasionally  in  east  Yorkshire.  None  have  so  far  been 
recorded  from  the  Pennines.  The  typical  long  barrow  is  Neolithic 
m date,  and  usually  ovate  or  egg-shaped,  the  broader  end  being 
orientated  towards  a point,  varying  from  north-east  to  south-east 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  cist  is  generally  entirely  made 
of  large  slabs  of  stone  on  edge,  but  in  rather  late  examples  the  cist 
frequently  combines  slab  construction  with  rough  walling,  and  in 
some  examples  (e.g.,  Brecknockshire)  this  is  combined  with  simple 
corbelling  of  the  walls  to  carry  the  cover  stone.  A frequent  feature 
of  the  later  long  barrows  is  a "portal”  or  "passage,”  a remnant 
of  the  true  passage  entry  to  the  chambered  cists  of  the  earlier 
barrows.  This  poital  frequently  consists  of  two  or  more  slabs  on 
edge,  with  or  without  cover  stones.  In  most  of  the  long  barrows 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  burial  in  the  cist  was  made 
at  a considerable  period  after  death,  the  body  being  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  second  burial  exposed  or  interred  in  a temporary 
grave,  probably  while  the  large  ceremonial  barrow  was  being 
prepared.  In  the  Bradley  barrow  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  suggests  that  the  bones  were  long  exposed  before 
burial  in  the  cist,  and  only  the  more  resistant  fragments  of  skull 
and  limbs  preserved  in  this  second  burial. 

This  barrow  is  thus  in  every  way  similar  to  and  linked  with 
those  of  the  later  long  barrow”  period,  and  connected  in  type 
with  those  of  the  south-west  of  England.  Its  date  must  be  placed 
as  late  Neolithic  or  possibly  early  Bronze  Age.  In  this  part  of 
Yorkshire  we  have  no  undoubted  remains  of  the  earliest  Bronze 
Age,  the  Neolithic  being  followed  directly  by  the  immigration  of 
Bronze  Age  people,  bringing  with  them  the  bronze  celts  so  common 
^ Airedale  and  the  custom  of  burial  under  round  barrows  The 
pottery  of  the  Dales,  with  a single  exception,  is  of  late  type,  and 
that  exception  is  the  beaker  found  at  Grassington,  of  Abercromby’s 
type  b,  a type  common  in  the  south  of  England.  This  suggests 
that  the  barrow  at  Bradley  belongs  to  the  transition  period  between 

Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  II  or  the  later  part  of  Bronze  Age  I 

that  is,  probably  between  2000B.C.  and  1750B.C.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  cist  of  a later  cremated  burial,  a practice  introduced  by  the 
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later  Bronze  Age  people  of  time  subsequent  to  1750  B.C.  Several 
other  cist  burials  have  been  found  in  west  Yorkshire  (Stackhouse, 
near  Settle,  Ribblehead,  Addingham  and  Burley  Moors,  etc.),  but 
all  these  are  under  round  barrows,  the  largest  only  60  feet  diameter; 
and  in  all  a complete  skeleton  was  present,  buried  in  crouched 
position  typical  of  middle  Bronze  Age  time. 

The  site  of  the  Bradley  barrow  was  used  at  subsequent  periods 
for  burial,  as  only  100  feet  away  to  the  south  there  is  a large  cir- 
cular stone  barrow,  unfortunately  robbed  in  the  past,  without 
record,  and  a little  further  south-west  a smaller  late  Bronze  Age 
circular  bank  barrow,  also  unfortunately  disturbed  at  the  centre. 
These  suggest  a continuity  of  the  occupation  of  the  area  from  Neolithic 
to  late  Bronze  Age,  a conclusion  well  born  out  by  the  bronze 
implements,  etc.,  found  in  this  part  of  the  dale,  and  a continued 
Iron  Age  occupation  is  suggested  by  many  traces  of  small  cul- 
tivation areas  and  settlements. 

I must  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Allan  Butterfield,  who 
placed  his  very  careful  drawings  of  the  cist  details  at  my  disposal, 
and  to  whose  energy  the  present  excavations  are  due. 
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York.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Tadcaster  Brewery  the 
Roman  Bath  discovered  in  Sampson  Square  is  to  be  kept  accessible 
to  the  Public.  The  visible  remains  include  part  of  a large  hypo- 
caust  with  lateral  apse  and  a plunge  bath.  The  building  must 
have  been  very  imposing,  and  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  the 
fourth  century. 

In  1930  a hoard  of  Roman  denarii  were  found  by  workmen, 
while  digging  the  cellars  of  the  new  P.O.  Parcels  Office  between 
Scarborough  Bridge  and  the  Station,  York. 

The  find  was  only  discovered  some  weeks  later  by  Mr.  Philip 
Corder,  in  conversation  with  workmen  who  had  divided  the  coins 
amongst  them.  They  said  that  the  coins  were  “ about  30  ” in 
number,  and  all  together  “ as  if  they  had  been  in  a bag.”  Thirteen 
were  seen  and  identified  and  six  have  been  presented  to  the  York- 
shire Museum. 

They  belong  to  the  following  Emperors: — 

Domitian  2 Ant.  Pius  2 

Trajan  5 Faustina  I 1 

Hadrian  2 Faustina  II  2 

The  find  has  been  reported  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  has  been 
duly  entered  by  them. 

Langton.  Work  at  Langton,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Kirk,  has  continued  until  December  last.  The  site  has  proved 
unexpectedly  extensive  and  of  exceptional  interest. 

There  is  a small  fourth-century  corridor  house  with  four  hypo- 
caust  chambers,  two  of  which  are  additions  to  the  original  plan. 
This  superseded  an  oblong  building,  one  corner  of  which  it  overlay. 
About  60  yards  to  the  east  of  this  is  a complete  little  Bath  House, 
built  within  the  end  of  an  earlier  rectangular  enclosure.  Part  of 
the  south-west  corner  of  this  enclosure  has  been  removed  by  the 
construction  of  a heavy  platform  about  35  feet  square,  constructed 
of  roughly  coursed  layers  of  stone  pitched  in  on  edge,  without 
mortar,  to  a depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface.  This  could  not 
serve  as  foundation  for  a building  and  had  not  been  so  used.  It 
may  have  been  a threshing  floor.  Close  to  the  main  house  is  a (late) 
circular  room  about  16  feet  in  diameter  internally  (absurdly  de- 
scribed in  an  unauthorised  photograph  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News , of  Dec.  27,  1930,  as  a hypocaust).  This  may  have  been  a 
windmill.  To  the  south  of  the  house  is  a small  oblong  enclosure. 
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approximately  150  feet  by  100  feet,  surrounded  by  V-shaped 
ditches  of  a military  type  and  having  only  one  entrance  near  its 
south-east  corner.  The  ditch  of  this  enclosure  has  been  crossed 
in  two  places  by  the  later  main  south  ditch  of  the  settlement,  and 
both  have  been  overridden  by  the  walls  of  a still  later  rectangular 
building,  one  of  a pair  which  lie  mainly  within  the  early  enclosure. 
Sealed  beneath  this  wall  and  in  the  ditch  filling  was  an  interesting 
group  of  sherds  of  calcite-gritted  ware,  and  some  bone  implements, 
all  having  close  affinity  with  the  Iron  Age  finds  from  the  Costa 
Beck  and  Thornton  le  dale,  described  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Y.A.J. 

A three-foot  wall  was  traced  for  320  feet,  apparently  forming  the 
north  boundary  of  the  settlement.  The  whole  area  covered  by 
foundations  is  over  three  acres. 

Among  other  structures  are  a well  (not  yet  explored)  and  two 
kilns.  These  were  not  pottery  kilns  and  may  have  been  used  for 
drying  corn.  The  coins  found  during  the  excavation  number 
108,  a very  large  number  considering  the  nature  of  the  site.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  Mattingly,  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
their  identification.  They  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  full 
occupation  of  the  site  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire 
the  Coastal  Signal  Station  Defence  System  was  doing  its  work 
effectively. 

It  is  too  soon  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  history  of 

this  interesting  site.  The  whole  area  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated 

for  a long  time  and  stratified  deposits  are  consequently  very  few; 

even  the  ground  plan  of  some  of  the  buildings  is  not  to  be  recovered, 

so  complete  has  been  the  destruction.  Several  problems  still 

remain  to  be  solved  by  continued  excavation.  A report  on  the 

work  is  in  preparation,  which  will  be  published  when  the  necessary 

funds  are  available.  _ _ 

P.  Corder. 

Throlam.  The  kilns  discovered  at  Throlam,  near  Holme-on- 
Spalding  Moor,  and  excavated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  Mr. 
T.  Sheppard,  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Corder,  have  since  been  published. 
The  pottery  found  is  now  in  Hull  Museum,  and  one  of  the  kilns  is 
to  be  re-erected  there. 

As  reported  in  the  last  number  of  the  Y.A.J.,  a pottery  site  was 
located  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard  at  Throlam  Farm,  near  Holme-on- 
Spalding  Moor.  In  May  a series  of  kilns  was  excavated  here  by 
Dr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Corder  with  their  trained  diggers  from  Malton, 
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and  were  found  to  be  superimposed  one  upon  another.  The 
quantity  of  pottery  wasters  was  again  enormous.  A description 
of  the  kilns  and  their  wares  forms  Report  No.  3,  Roman  Malton 
and  District  (3/3,  post  free,  from  10,  Park  Place). 

Pound  Lane  and  the  Old  Street.  Running  northward  from 
Bilham  Lodge  to  Bilham  Row  is  a road  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Maps  as  Street  Lane  (O.S.,  cclxxvi,  10).  This  is  continued  from 
Bilham  Row  as  Lound  Lane,  passes  between  Lound  Hill  Quarry 
and  Lound  Hill  Plantation,  and  continues  on  the  west  side  of 
Hampole  Wood.  It  there  takes  the  name  of  Old  Street,  and  con- 
tinues till  it  strikes  the  road  from  Moorhouse  to  Hampole,  a little 
to  the  west  of  the  junction  of  that  road  with  that  between  Don- 
caster and  Wakefield  (O.S.,  cclxxvi,  2,  6).  Lound  Lane  and  the 
Old  Street  are  both  marked  on  the  O.S.  maps  as  “ supposed  Roman 
or  British  road.” 

This  was  undoubtedly  a highway  in  mediaeval  times.  It 
passed  between  the  open  fields  of  two  separate  manors,  Brodsworth 
and  Hooton  Pagnell.  The  hedge  which  runs  along  the  western 
side  did  not  exist  until  1790.  Earlier  maps  give  to  Lound  Lane 
the  name  of  Two  Cross  Way,  and  the  base  and  fragments  of  an 
early  mediaeval  wayside  cross  still  remain  in  situ , though  the  head 
has  been  removed  to  the  Brodsworth  Estate  Office.  In  Brodsworth 
Estate  Office  are  preserved  a few  Roman  relics  which  have  been 
discovered  in  Hampole,  at  the  Red  House,  and  at  Mr.  Howden’s 
lime  works.  Most  of  these  are  worn  and  in  poor  condition;  but 
among  them  are  the  neck  of  an  amphora,  a fragment  of  a cinerary 
urn,  and  a fragment  of  a jar  in  grey  ware.  A portion  of  a quern  of 
beehive  shape  may  be  British;  but  the  shape  is  hardly  decisive. 

In  the  side  of  Mr.  Howden’s  quarry  there  appear  sections  of 
clearly  cut  trenches,  which  require  further  examination.  The 
quarry  is  about  half  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  end  of  the  lane  under 
discussion. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Warde  Aldam,  Dr.  C.  E.  Whiting 
trenched  this  road  in  April  and  in  August  and  discovered  the 
following: — 

(1)  On  the  Old  Street,  opposite  the  gate  into  Hampole  Wood, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lane,  at  a depth  of  six  inches,  chiefly  of 
vegetable  soil,  we  uncovered  the  rough  surface  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth-century  road.  At  a depth  of  two  feet  three  inches  we 
found  the  foundation  of  another  road.  It  consisted  of  cobbles, 
both  waterworn  stones  from  elsewhere  and  lumps  of  local  limestone, 
closely  laid  in  the  marl.  In  one  place  there  was  a double  laj^er, 
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generally  limestone  above  and  the  waterworn  stones  beneath. 
There  were  traces  of  gravel  and  sand  among  the  larger  stones. 
There  was  a distinct  camber;  but  there  was  nothing  which  could 
be  definitely  called  a kerb,  except  that  a very  few  large  stones 
(limestones)  seemed  to  be  standing  on  edge  on  the  eastern  side. 
We  uncovered  altogether  a section  of  this  lower  road  for  a length 
of  about  twenty  feet.  The  eastern  edge  of  this  section,  though 
broken  away  in  places,  ran  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  gate; 
but  at  a distance  of  sixteen  feet  from  it.  On  the  western  side  this 
road  surface  extended  right  up  to  the  hedge.  At  this  point,  there- 
fore, we  had  uncovered  a section  of  road  foundation  twenty  feet 
long  by  eighteen  feet  broad. 

(2)  Fifty  yards  south  of  the  Broad  Balk  a trench  three  feet 
wide,  carried  right  across  the  lane,  showed  a scrap  of  road  founda- 
tion, consisting  of  a few  lumps  of  limestone  and  waterworn  pebbles 
embedded  in  the  marl.  This  extended  over  a width  of  seven  feet. 
There  was  not  much  of  it;  it  was  very  near  the  surface — in  fact 
just  under  the  vegetable  soil.  But  the  material,  such  as  it  was, 
was  different  from  the  rough,  loose  material  of  the  more  modern 
road  surface. 

(3)  Opposite  the  small  hunting  gate,  half-way  between  the  Broad 
Balk  and  the  Lenny  Balk,  a trench  cut  right  across  the  pathway 
disclosed  a road  foundation  similar  to  that  at  the  southern  corner 
of  Hampole  Wood,  waterworn  pebbles  and  local  limestone  laid  in 
the  marl.  There  was  not  much  marl,  as  the  foundation  was  only 
six  inches  above  the  solid  rock.  This  section  of  the  foundation 
was  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  was  twenty  feet  wide, 
probably  wider,  as  it  went  right  up  to  the  hedge  on  the  western 
side  and  seemed  to  be  continued  under  it. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  Lenny  Balk  the  rock  is  very  near  the 
surface;  but  we  uncovered  another  patch  seven  feet  three  inches 
long  and  fourteen  feet  six  inches  wide,  similar  to  the  former  section. 

Other  trenches  were  dug  along  the  same  line,  without  any 
result.  Of  this  early  road,  therefore,  only  fragments  remain. 
There  is  nothing  which  proves  it  to  be  Roman ; but  it  seems  difficult 
to  find  any  reason  that  it  should  belong  to  any  other  period  and 
the  discovery  of  Roman  relics  along  the  line  is  suggestive. 

C.  E.  Whiting. 

Oughtibridge.  Five  Roman  coins  found  in  January,  1931,  at 
Middlewood  Ouarry,  Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield,  appear  to  form 
part  of  a hoard  that  was  accidentally  scattered.  Some  surface  soil 
and  loose  material  near  the  quarry  face  had  been  thrown  down  to 
VOL.  xxx  Q 
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a ledge  of  rock  several  feet  below.  A workman  engaged  in  removing 
the  debris  picked  up  four  coins  on  January  28th.  During  a close 
search  of  the  ledge  another  coin  was  found,  but  it  is  feared  that 
others  have  been  wheeled  away  to  a huge  tip  and  now  lie  buried 
where  the  task  of  recovery  is  impracticable.  The  quarry  owners, 
Messrs.  Joseph  Turner  Ltd.,  have  presented  the  specimens  to  the 
Sheffield  Public  Museum. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  coins: 

VESPASIAN  (A.D.  69-79). 

1.  Denarius:  Head,  laureate,  to  right DIVVS  AVGVSTVS 
VESPASIANVS.  Rev.:  No  legend.  Two  capricorns  sup- 
porting a shield  on  which  are  the  letters  S C (worn);  a globe 
under  the  shield. 

2.  Denarius:  Head,  laureate,  to  right,— IMP  [CAESAR] 
VESPASIANVS  AVG.  Rev.:  IOVISCVSTOS. — Jupiter  stand- 
ing and  holding  the  hasta  pura  and  a patera;  a small  lighted 
altar  at  his  feet. 

DOMITIAN  (A.D.  81-96). 

3.  Denarius:  Head,  laureate,  to  right,— IMP  CAESAR 
DOMITIANVS  AVG.  Rev.:  TR  P COS  VII;  a lighted 
altar. 

TRAJAN  (A.D.  98-117). 

4.  Denarius:  Head,  laureate,  to  right, — IMP  TRAIAN  O 
AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P.  Rev. : COS  V PP  SPQR  OPTIMO 
PRINC;  winged  figure  of  Peace. 

5.  Denarius:  Head,  laureate,  to  right,— IMP  CAES  NERVA 

TRAIAN  AVG  GERM.  Rev. : P M TR  P COS  III  PP  ; woman 
holding  a cornucopia.  j.  W.  Baggaley. 

Bowes.  Some  fragments  of  decorated  Samian  were  discovered 
in  The  Vicarage  garden  at  Bowes. 

Grassington.  A fine  collection  of  Roman  coins,  all  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grassington,  has  been  secured  for  Ilkley 
Museum.  The  range  of  the  coins  covers  the  whole  occupation, 
beginning  with  a coin  of  the  fourth  or  third  century  B.C.,  and 
ending  with  Gratian. 

Bain  bridge.  All  arrangements  were  made  for  Professor 
Droop  to  continue  his  work  on  the  site,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
had  to  be  cancelled  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  Mrs.  Droop.  It 
is  hoped  that  work  will  be  resumed  in  1931. 

Mary  Kitson  Clark. 


WETHERBY  MARKET  PLACE  IN  1811. 

Erom  a water-colour  drawing  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wetherby 
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THE  MANOR  OF  WETHERBY,  AND  LANDS 

WITHIN  THE  MANOR. 

By  Alfred  Brett,  M.A.  (Oxon,). 

Any  attempt  at  local  history  must,  of  necessity,  commence 
with  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  is  the  land,  as  we  are  from  time 
to  time  reminded  at  Harvest  Festivals,  which  gives  us  everything 
which  ministers  both  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  Whether 
one  walks  in  the  country,  or  through  the  most  thickly  populated 
of  our  industrial  towns,  there  is  nothing  which  meets  the  eye  of  any 
kind  which  does  not  ultimately  come  from  the  land,  whether  it 
be  from  its  surface  or  from  underneath  its  surface. 

Although,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  recorded  history  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Wetherby,  excavations  have  proved 
conclusively  that  there  was  a Roman  settlement  there.  Coins  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  have  from  time  to  time  been  dug  up,  and 
particularly  in  the  old  quarry  in  Crossley  Street,  where  Mr.  Illing- 
worth built.  Skeletons,  Roman  querns,  pottery,  and  coins  have 
been  recently  discovered  in  Captain  Hudson’s  quarry  near  the 
church,  and  in  one  case  the  skeleton  was  covered  with  stone  slates, 
which,  according  to  expert  opinion,  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
roofs  of  neighbouring  Roman  buildings,  and  which  appear  to  be 
similar  to  stone  slates  found  at  the  Roman  Settlement  of  Aid- 
borough,  near  Boroughbridge.  There  was  also,  no  doubt,  a Saxon 
Settlement. 

This  article,  however,  commences  with  the  documentary  history 
of  Wetherby  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  As  everyone 
knows,  a survey  of  England  was  made  by  him  and  Domesday  Book 
was  published  in  1087.  At  that  date  the  record  is  as  follows: — 

“ In  Wedrebi  (Wetherby)  Wiber  had  two  carucates  of  land  to 
be  taxed,  and  there  may  be  two  ploughs  there.  William  (de 
Colville),  a knight  of  William  de  Perci’s,  now  has  it,  himself  one 
plough  there,  and  three  villanes  and  one  bordar  with  one  plough. 

“ Value  in  King  Edward’s  time  20s.,  the  same  now.  In  this 
same  village  is  one  carucate  of  land  to  be  taxed,  the  soke  belongs 
to  Chenarsburg;  William  has  it  now;  there  may  be  half  a plough 
there.  There  are  two  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed  in  the  soke 
of  Knaresborough.  There  is  land  to  one  plough.  Ernegis  (Erneis 
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de  Burun)  has  there  one  sokeman  and  four  villanes,  with  two 
ploughs.  Wood  Pasture  half  a mile  long  and  half  broad.” 

A carucate  was  roughly  ioo  to  120  acres.  A villane  was  a servant 
who  was  attached  to  the  land  and  cultivated  it  for  the  lord.  A 
bordar  was  a husbandman  holding  a bord  or  cottage.  From  this 
date  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  the  history  of  Wetherby  is 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  members  of  the  great  Perci  family, 
who  later  became  Earls  of  Northumberland.  The  William  (de 
Colville)  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  held  Wetherby  apparently 
under  the  first  William  de  Perci,  who,  according  to  some  authorities, 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  who  was  the  first  Baron. 

In  order  to  understand  the  phrase  “ held,”  it  is  essential  to 

have  a rough  idea  of  the  feudal  laws  and  their  implications  at  that 
date. 

The  country  was  divided  into  Manors,  no  doubt  based  on  the 
territorial  areas  of  Saxon  times.  A Manor  consisted  of  a certain 
territory  conferred  by  the  Crown  on  some  lord  who  held  the  land 

of  the  king  in  return  for  some  service.  Roughly  speakine  this 
territory  consisted  of: — 

(1)  Demesne  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  lord; 

(2)  Land  sub-let  to  free  tenants  in  return  for  rents  and  service  ; 
and 

(3)  Land  being  part  of  the  demesne  lands  cultured  by  the 

lord’s  villeins,  who  were  allowed  to  occupy  some  small 
part  of  them  to  provide  for  their  subsistence. 

A reference  to  rights  of  warren  in  the  demesne  lands  of  Wetherby 
will  be  found  below.  The  free  tenants  of  the  Manor,  in  return  for 
their  lands,  either  paid  rent  or  performed  some  service  to  the  lord 
of  the  Manor,  such  as  providing  soldiers.  This  particular  service 
was  called  “ Knight  Service.” 

According  to  feudal  theory,  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in 
spite  of  the  alterations  in  our  Land  Laws,  is  still  the  constitutional 
theory,  all  land  in  England  is  still  held  of  the  Crown.  The  king, 
after  the  conquest,  conferred  manors  on  his  chief  lords  in  return 
for  services,  and  they,  again,  granted  certain  areas  in  the  manor 
to  sub-tenants  of  theirs  who  likewise  held  from  them  in  return 
for  services.  This  system  of  sub-tenancy  was  called  sub-infeuda- 
tion.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1289  that  sub-infeudation  was 
abolished,  after  which  year,  on  a transfer,  the  freeholder  became 
in  direct  relation  to  the  king,  or  where  land  had  been  held  by  a 
sub-tenant  before  1289,  in  direct  relation  to  the  lord  of  the  sub- 
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tenant.  This  system  of  sub-infeudation  is  the  explanation  of  the 
reason  why,  on  land  being  forfeited,  it  used  to  revert  back  to  the 
immediate  lord  sometimes  and  not  to  the  king.  The  king  had 
certain  rights  over  his  lords  which  might  at  the  present  day  be 
termed  “ domestic  rights,”  and  which  it  is  difficult  in  modern  times 
to  fully  appreciate. 

The  feature  of  the  tenure  of  Knight  Service  was  seven  conse- 
quences, which  Blackstone  refers  to  as  “ inseparably  incident  to 
this  tenure.”  The  tenant  was  bound  to  grant  “ aids”  (or  money 
payments)  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  his  lord  if  taken  prisoner, 
to  make  the  lord’s  eldest  son  a knight,  and  to  marry  the  lord’s 
eldest  daughter  by  giving  her  a suitable  portion.  He  was  also 
bound  to  pay  reliefs  on  the  death  of  the  last  tenant.  In  the  case  of 
a tenant  holding  directly  of  the  king,  the  king  had  the  right  to  receive 
of  the  heir  one  whole  year’s  profits  of  the  land  (known  as  “ Primer 
seisin  ”).  If  the  heir  was  under  age,  the  lord  was  entitled  to  his  ward- 
ship and  to  receive  the  profits  of  his  land  until  he  was  of  age.  The 
lord  had  the  right  to  consenting  to  the  marriage  of  his  infant  ward. 
Whenever  the  tenant  made  over  his  land  to  another,  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  certain  fines  and,  finally,  if  the  tenant  were  con- 
victed of  treason  or  felony,  the  land  “ escheated  ” or  “ fell  back  ” 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

Parts  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Wetherby,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  manors,  were  undoubtedly  cultivated  by  the  lord’s  villeins, 
they  held  the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and,  in  time, 
their  tenure  became  recognised  and  was  known  as  “ Copyhold 
Tenure,”  the  evidence  of  their  holdings  being  copies  of  entries  on 
the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor.  We  find  a reference  to  these  tenants 
in  an  ancient  “ extent  ” of  Wetherby  of  1319,  where  it  is  stated 
they  paid  rents  amounting  to  £5  19s.  4 d.  per  annum.  No  further 
mention  of  Copyholders  in  the  Manor  of  Wetherby,  however,  can 
be  found  since  that  date,  and  no  doubt  the  copyhold  portion  of  the 
manor  was  ultimately  passed  as  freehold  in  the  grant  made  by 
Edward  VI,  mentioned  below  (in  the  neighbouring  Perci  Manor  of 
Spofforth  copyhold  land  still  existed  until  converted  into  freehold 
by  the  recent  Law  of  Property  Acts  which  came  into  force  in  1926). 

After  the  date  of  Domesday  Book,  Wetherby  apparently  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Perci  family.  This  family  held  over 
100  manors  in  Yorkshire  and  helped  to  endow  religious  houses. 
William  de  Perci,  the  fourth  baron,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Sallay 
in  Craven,  afterwards  known  as  Sawley  (near  Clitheroe)  in  1146, 
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and  Tadcaster  was  conferred  on  this  house.  On  the  death  of  the 
fourth  baron,  his  daughter  Matilda, who  married  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
gave  land  in  Wetherby  and  Linton  to  this  Abbey,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  back  on  the  13th  of  July,  1229,  by  Hugo, 
the  then  Abbot,  to  William  de  Perci,  grandson  of  the  fourth  baron 
and  nephew  of  Matilda.  The  area  of  the  land  in  Wetherby  trans- 
ferred by  the  Abbot  is  not  given.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  connected  history  of  the  ownership  of  land  at  this  period, 
as,  m spite  of  agreements  being  recorded  in  the  courts,  the  actual 
tenure  depended  on  the  “ Strong  Arm” 

The  kings,  at  that  time,  and  their  barons  were  always  intriguing 
the  one  against  the  other,  and  even  Henry  II  was  at  enmity  with 
his  sons. 

In  the  time  of  the  fourth  baron,  mentioned  above  (between 
1133  and  1168),  William,  son  of  Robert  (probably  de  Denby), 
made  a claim  against  William  de  Perci  in  respect  of  Wetherby, 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  before  the  King’s  Justices  at  York 
that  the  land  which  William  de  Perci  held  in  Wetherby  should  remain 
to  him  for  his  life  and  that  William,  son  of  Robert,  should  hold  two 
carucates  of  land  in  Pontebellum  (Stamford  Bridge)  and  in  Catton. 
After  the  death,  however,  of  William  de  Perci  the  land  in  Wetherby 
should  remain  from  (or  under)  William  de  Perci  and  his  heirs  to 
the  said  William,  son  of  Robert,  and  his  heirs,  etc. 

When  William  de  Perci  died,  however,  in  1168,  instead  of 
William,  son  of  Robert,  being  recognised  as  tenant  of  the  heirs  of 
William  de  Perci,  Matilda  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
above  mentioned,  seized  these  lands.  William,  son  of  Robert, 
subsequently  recovered  seisin  in  the  King’s  Court  before  Richard 
de  Lucy  at  Winchester. 

The  direct  male  descendants  of  William  de  Perci,  the  first  baron, 
ended  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  baron,  William  de  Perci,  in  1168, 
and  Agnes  de  Perci  (who  was  his  other  co-heiress  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Matilda,  Countess  of  Warwick)  married  Josceline  de 
Louvain,  who  was  descended  from  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  and 
who  took  the  name  of  de  Perci. 

There  was  evidently  constant  “war”  for  Wetherby,  and  a 
further  sidelight  is  thrown  on  this  in  a fine  and  final  agreement 
made  at  Westminster  on  the  6th  of  May,  1218,  between  William 
de  Perci  and  Richard  de  Perci  with  reference  to  a long  list  of 
Yorkshire  manors. 

Matilda  died  in  1203  and  her  co-heiress,  Agnes,  died  two  years 
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later  in  1205  leaving  a grandson,  William  (his  father  having  died 
in  Agnes’  lifetime).  William  was  only  a boy  of  about  12,  and  his 
father’s  brother,  Richard,  a very  powerful  man,  appears  to  have 
assumed  the  title  and  property  which  should  have  descended  to 
his  nephew.  However,  shortly  after  William  came  of  age,  the 
fine  and  final  agreement  mentioned  above  was  come  to  between 
Richard  the  uncle  and  William  the  nephew.  Many  named  manors 
were  allotted  to  William  and  his  heirs  to  hold  in  chief  of  the  king, 
while  other  manors  were  allotted  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  and  then 
the  record  goes  on  to  state  that  “ Richard  and  William  and  their 
heirs  should  halve  all  the  lands  which  they  shall  be  able  to  acquire 
of  the  inheritance  which  belonged  to  William  de  Perci,  grandfather 
of  Richard  in  England  and  Normandy  save  the  vill  of  Werrebi 
which  if  they  can  acquire  it  shall  remain  to  William  and  his  heirs.,, 
The  phrase  “ if  they  can  acquire  it  ” must  clearly  have  a reference 
to  the  arrangement  made  prior  to  this  date  between  the  de  Perci 
and  the  de  Denby  families.  However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
ownership  of  the  mill  of  Wetherby  was  of  importance,  and  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1221,  some  three  years  later,  we  find  William  de 
Perci  as  claimant  against  Robert  son  of  William  (no  doubt  the 
son  of  the  William  (de  Denby)  who  recovered  Wetherby  under 
the  agreement  above  mentioned),  as  regards  three  carucates  of 
land  and  a mill  in  Werreby.  It  was  recorded  that  Robert  paid  10 
marks  ;of  silver  to  William  de  Perci  and  was  entitled  to  hold  by 
the  service  of  half  a knight  for  all  service  (it  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  this  meant  the  obligation  to  supply  a knight  for  20  days’ 
war  service  instead  of  the  usual  40  days). 

This  mill  was,  17  years  later,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1238,  given  by 
William  son  of  Robert  (presumably  the  Robert  who  acquired  it 
from  William  de  Perci),  together  with  38  bovates  and  90  acres  of 
land  in  Wetherby  and  Skyrack  to  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the 
order  of  Knights  of  the  Temple  in  England  in  frankalmoign.  Three 
weeks  later,  viz.,  on  the  27th  June,  William  son  of  Robert,  gave 
a messuage  and  17  bovates  of  land  in  Wetherby  to  the  Master  and 
Brethren.  A bovate  being  reckoned  at  13-18  acres,  these  two 
gifts  would  mean  an  aggregate  of  715-990  acres.  These  are  the 
first  recorded  gifts  to  the  Templars  in  Wetherby. 

The  Templars  received  two  further  gifts  from  Odard  Chambers 
and  Agatha  his  wife,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1240,  when  they  received 
a toft  and  two  bovates  of  land,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1246,  when 
they  received  another  toft. 
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Between  these  two  gifts,  namely  on  the  15th  November,  1240, 
the  Templars  had  been  granted  their  Charter  of  a market  and 
fair  by  Henry  III,  the  enrolled  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  to-day 
on  the  original  Charter  Roll  at  the  Record  Office.  ' 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1248,  the  Templars  obtained  a Grant  of 
free  warren  in  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Manor  of  Wetherby  and 
other  manors. 

Dugdale  states  in  his  Mofiusticon  Anglicanum  (published  in  1655 
and  following  years)  that  William  son  of  Robert,  gave  the  vill  of 
Wetherby  with  all  that  appertained  to  it  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
It  would  appear  that  no  record  of  any  other  gifts  by  William  de 
Denby  to  the  Templars,  except  the  gift  in  1238  mentioned  above, 
is  still  in  existence,  but  in  1259  there  is  a very  important  document 
consisting  of  a Charter  dated  the  21st  December,  1259,  of  Henry 
III,  wheieby,  after  reciting  the  various  proceedings  between  the 
de  Percis  and  the  de  Denbys,  he  confirmed  the  arrangement  whereby 
William  son  of  Robert,  and  his  heirs  should  have  and  hold  the 
land  in  Wetherby  in  the  most  ample  terms  possible.  William  was 
therefore  clearly  in  a position  to  give  to  the  Templars  whatever 
they  had  not  at  that  date  already  acquired.  The  Templars,  how- 
ever, evidently  did  not  get  effective  control  of  the  whole  vill  just 
then,  as  on  the  5th  May,  1284,  we  find  a licence  by  the  king  for 
the  alienation  in  mortmain  by  William  de  Tyfford  to  the  Knights 
Templars  of  100  acres  of  land  and  20s.  of  rent  in  Wetherby  of  their 
own  fee,  and  on  the  12th  February,  1290,  a further  licence  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Roger,  son  of  Roger  de  Haseleye  and  Juliana  his 
wife,  to  the  Knights  Templars  of  a messuage  and  two  bovates  of 
land  in  Wetherby.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  Dugdale  may 
be  substantially  couect  in  his  statement,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  times  the  Templars  in  fact  acquired  the  vill  of  Wetherby 
by  instalments.  All  this  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Percis  were  still  the  tenants  in  chief  under  the  king. 

About  1284  a survey  of  several  of  the  Counties  in  England  was 
made  by  the  King  s Treasurer,  John  de  Kirkby,  who  inquired  by 
means  of  inquest  and  verdicts  of  juries  concerning  the  various 
knights’  fees,  which  survey  is  published  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
together  with  another  list  of  knight’s  fees  in  England,  probably 
taken  at  a later  date,  and  under  the  name  of  Wetherby  (in  the 
last-mentioned  list)  four  carucates  of  land  are  mentioned  (one 
each),  as  of  the  fee  of  de  Perci,  de  Moubray,  de  Brus,  and  de  Teford 
(presumably  the  same  as  Tyfford),  and  then  the  statement  is  added 
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(translated  from  the  Latin),  “ whence  14  carucates  make  the  fee 
which  the  Templars  hold  free  from  services  and  exonerated  from 
the  payment  of  aids.” 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  surveys  were  made  with 
a view  to  levying  an  aid  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  Edward  I. 
This  aid  was  collected  in  1302,  and  we  find  that  the  assessment 
on  Wetherby  was  8s.  yd.  for  three  carucates.  This  may  point  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  still  three  carucates  in  Wetherby  which 
were  not  then  held  by  the  Templars,  or,  if  they  were  held  by  them, 
the  tax  must  presumably  have  been  paid  by  the  intermediate 
lords  as  the  Templars  held  their  lands  exonerated  from  the  payment 
of  aids. 

The  members  of  the  order  of  the  Templars  in  England  were 
arrested  in  1308,  and  surveys  were  made  of  their  property  in 
England.  A survey  relating  to  Wetherby,  made  in  January,  is 
confined  to  “ Good  & Chattels  ” and  does  not  give  an  extent  of  the 
lands  held.  The  following  February,  however,  an  Inquisition  of  24 
men  was  held  at  Wetherby  and  the  annual  value  of  the  Templars’ 
lands  in  the  W apentake  of  t£  Clarhow  ” duly  recorded.  In  1309 
Edward  II  issued  his  Writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  deliver 
the  manor  into  his  hands,  the  estates  of  the  Knights  Templars 
having  been  forfeited.  Two  years  later,  in  1311,  Edward  II 
committed  the  custody  of  the  Templars’  manor  of  “ Temple 
werreby,”  with  its  appurtenances  in  the  County  of  York,  to 
Henry  de  Perci  during  his  pleasure  (“  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit  ”). 
The  following  year  Henry  de  Perci  fell  into  disfavour  owing  to  the 
death  of  Gaveston,  and  the  king  directed  his  Escheat  or  to  take 
into  his  hands  the  Perci  lands.  In  the  following  year,  1312,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  the  king  at  York  granted  the  custody  of  the  Templars’ 
Manor  at  Wetherby,  which  was  in  the  king’s  hands,  to  Margery, 
late  the  wife  of  Duncan  de  Frendagh,  for  her  sustenance  during 
his  pleasure,  but  she  was  not  to  take  any  timber  out  of  its  wood, 
firewood  excepted,  and  that  only  by  view  of  Alexander  de  Cave 
and  Robert  de  Amcotes  or  either.  Henry  de  Perci  appears  to 
have  soon  been  received  back  into  the  royal  favour  and  had  his 
lands  restored.  Two  years  later  he  fought  at  Bannockburn,  was 
taken  prisoner,  ransomed,  and  came  to  England  and  died  at  the 
end  of  1314.  The  usual  Inquisition  post  mortem  was  held,  and, 
the  jury,  on  Wednesday  after  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  returned  the 
verdict  that  Henry  de  Perci  held  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  the  day 
on  which  he  died  the  Manor  of  Wetherby  with  its  appurtenances. 
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which  manor  was  formerly  of  the  Templars,  and  he  claimed  it  as 
his  escheat  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Templars  and  was  worth  by 
the  year  in  all  issues  £60  3 s.  Sd.  The  same  jury  declared  that 
Henry  was  seized  also  of  one  wood  in  Dighton  called  Swynhowe, 
formerly  of  the  Templars,  worth  by  the  year  20s. — sum  of  the  Manor 
of  Wetherby  £61  3s.  Sd. 

Dower,  i.e.,  one-third  of  her  husband’s  real  estate  was  as- 
signed  to  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  Henry  de  Perci,  by  the  king  on 
November  the  6th,  1314.  Another  claim  for  dower  was  made 
in  this  year  against  the  king  by  Alicia  de  Teford,  in  respect  of  the 
land  held  of  her  late  husband  by  the  Templars  mentioned  above 
(see  petitions  in  Parliament).  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a delay  on  the  part  of  the  Escheator  in  paying  the  dower, 
as  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1315,  a writ  was  issued  to  the  Escheator, 
and  the  return  shows  that  the  Escheator’s  excuse  was  the  brevity 
of  time  after  his  removal  and  he  had  not  yet  computed  with  his 
sub-Escheators. 

Henry  de  Perci,  the  son  of  the  Perci  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Bannockburn,  was  aged  13  when  his  father  died,  and  the  custody 
of  the  remaining  two  parts  of  the  manor  was  committed  to  Eleanor 
his  mother,  she  making  a yearly  payment  to  the  Exchequer.  The 
lands  were  soon,  however,  returned  by  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  on  account  of  the  destruction  made  by  the  invading  Scots, 
who  at  that  period  made  constant  incursions  into  England.  Fordun, 
the  fourteenth-century  Scottish  historian,  mentions  that  in  1319 
the  Earl  of  Moray  burnt  up  the  northern  parts  of  England  as  far 
as  Wetherby  (“  usque  Wedirby  ”). 

In  1315,  in  a survey  of  the  country,  it  is  stated  that  the  Wapen- 
take of  “ Clarhou  ” contained  three  vills,  namely,  Linton,  Wetherby, 
and  Spofforth,  and  the  king  is  described  as  Lord  of  the  Wapentake 
and  the  heir  of  Henry  de  Perci  as  his  tenant  (in  chief).  Henry 
de  Perci,  the  son,  who  was  the  ninth  baron,  attained  21  in  1319, 
and  a writ  of  plenius  certiorari  was  directed  to  Alexander  de  Cave 
and  John  de  Hothum  the  elder  to  make  an  extent  of  the  lands  of 
his  late  father.  A return  was  duly  made  and  the  jury  said  upon 
their  oath  that  there  were  two  parts  of  the  Manor  of  Wetherby 
which  were  (formerly)  of  the  Templars,  and  the  extent  gives 
particulars  of  the  acreage  and  various  rents,  etc. 

The  next  mention  of  Wetherby  is  in  the  Parliamentary  Rolls 
for  1321,  where  we  find  a petition  to  the  king  by  Rogier  Comyn, 
who  stated  that  he  farmed  the  Manor  of  Wetherby  under  the  Lord 
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de  Perci  and  complained  of  his  farm  stock  being  robbed  and 
destroyed  by  the  Scots.  This  shows  that  Henry  de  Perci  had 
evidently  resumed  possession  of  the  manor. 

The  Order  of  Knights  Templars  having  been  dissolved,  the 
Pope  gave  their  possessions  all  over  the  world  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  but  the  claim  of  the  Pope  was  most  strenuously 
resisted  by  Edward  II,  as  the  various  communications  between 
them  (published  in  Rymer’s  Foedera)  show.  However,  Edward 
gave  in,  and  the  English  Parliament  confirmed  the  grant  in  1324. 
Many  of  the  preceptories  never  in  fact  recovered  possession,  the 
king  having  granted  the  former  Templar  lands  to  his  favourites. 

A hundred  years  ago  there  were  apparently  no  known  records 
in  detail  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hospitallers  throughout  this 
country,  but  in  1838  to  1839  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  who  was 
passing  the  winter  in  Malta  for  his  health,  and  who  was  a keen 
archaeologist,  visited  the  Public  Library  at  Valetta  and  here 
he  found  an  “ extent  ” which  gives  a most  interesting  and 
detailed  account  of  the  property  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
Hospitallers  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  he  copied  from  the 
manuscript.  This  manuscript  consisted  of  the  report  of  the  Prior, 
Philip  de  Thame,  to  the  Grand  Master,  Elyan  de  Villanova,  for 
1338.  This  extent  shows  that  the  Hospitallers  at  that  date  held 
740  acres  of  arable  land  formerly  the  property  of  the  Templars  in 
Wetherby,  two  Water  Mills,  the  Market  and  Stallage  of  the  Market 
Place,  pasture  for  300  sheep,  and  20  cows;  also  one  dwellinghouse 
<c  poorly  built,”  and  certain  other  items.  Presumably  the  Hospital- 
lers continued  to  hold  Wetherby,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  Order  was  dissolved  together 
with  other  religious  bodies  under  the  statutes  of  1545  and  1547. 

The  family  of  de  Perci  (who  were  now  Earls  of  Northumberland) 
were  again  destined  to  acquire  Wetherby,  and  in  1552  Edward  VI 
granted  the  Manor  of  Wetherby  (“  late  of  St.  John’s  of  Jerusalem  ”) 
with  other  manors  to  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  exchange 
for  various  other  manors,  etc.,  “ To  hold  to  the  said  Duke  his  heirs 
and  assigns  of  the  King  by  the  service  of  a Knights  fee  rendering 
yearly  for  Wetherbye  Manor  £5  9 s.  3 d.  Except  the  fees  of  the 
bailiff  rent  collector  steward  and  clerk  of  the  Courts  of  all  the 
manors  and  lands  of  the  late  preceptory  of  Ribston  out  of  the  Manor 
of  Wetherbie.”  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Ribston  and 
Wetherby  formed  one  preceptory. 

Although  the  family  of  de  Perci  again  acquired  the  manor  in 
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1552,  there  was  evidently  some  land  not  acquired  by  them,  for, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1553,  we  find  a grant  by  the  Crown  to  Christo- 
pher Estofte  and  Thomas  Doweman  of  a croft  and  12  acres  of  land 
in  Wetherbye  m the  tenure  of  Henry  Symonde  and  the  close  of 
and  there  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Walker  which  belonged  to 
Drax  Priory.  Sawley  Abbey,  therefore,  was  not  the  only  religious 
house  which  at  one  time  held  land  in  Wetherby. 

In  the  list  of  lands, ^ etc.,  given  to  Drax  Priory,  we  find  a gift 
by  Robert,  son  of  William  de  Bychinghall  (no  doubt  an  error  for 
Syckmghall  or  Sicklmghall),  of  one  ox-gang  of  land  that  Nigel 
Forester  (meaning,  no  doubt,  Nigel  the  Forester)  held  in  this 
Township  with  a toft  (homestead).  This  ox-gang  was  no  doubt 
the  close  of  land  above  mentioned  as  having  belonged  to  Drax 
Priory.  In  looking  round  to  identify  this  ox-gang,  it  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  Priest  Hill  and  the  three  fields  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
fourth  held  on  the  southerly  side  of  it,  amount  in  area  to  nearly 
13  acres,  approximately  the  equivalent  of  an  ox-gang.  The  con- 
nection of  Priest  Hill  with  a religious  house  is  clearly  preserved  in 
the  field-names  of  the  three  Priest  Hill  closes  and  the  Priest  Ing. 
Further , we  know  that  Priest  Hill  belonged  in  1809  to  George 
Walker,  who  lived  at  Hill  Top  (which  also  belonged  to  him),  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  close  of  land  included  in  the  grant  by  the 
Crown  in  1553  describes  the  close  as  in  the  tenure  of  Richard 
Walker.  Possibly  Richard  Walker  was  an  ancestor  of  George 
Malkei,  and  icnted  the  land  and  who  or  whose  descendants  prob- 
ably purchased  it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  definitely  proved,  but 
the  evidence  is  cumulative  that  Priest  Hill  formerly  belonged  to 
Diax  Priory.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  George  Walker  to  Mr.  Gregory 
Rhodes  and  his  wife  (Mr.  Walker’s  daughter).  It  was  later  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Coates  until  he  left  Wetherby  in 
1918.  . The  land  belonging  to  Drax  Priory  is  shown  in  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  of  26  Henry  VIII  (1534)  as  let  for  18s.  per  annum. 
This  would  work  out  at  about  1/4  per  acre.  The  croft  and  the  12 
acres  of  land  in  Wetherby  in  the  tenure  of  Henry  Symond  may 
perhaps  represent  the  present  Hill  Top  and  its  odd  14  acres  of  land. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1602,  the  Manor  of  Wetherby,  together 
with  other  manors,  was  conveyed  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  granted  the  necessary  licence,  and  later 
m the  same  year  a licence  was  granted  to  Lady  Shrewsbury  to 
convey  to  the  Cavendish  family,  and  the  manor  was  then  settled 
on  this  family.  The  Cavendishes  became  Earls  and  later  Dukes  of 
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Devonshire,  and  the  manor  remained  in  the  family  until  1824, 
when  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  lots  at  the  Town  Hall,  Wetherby, 
by  the  sixth  duke,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  “ his  princely  fortune 
and  extensive  real  estates  were  stated  to  be  superior  to  all  others, 
even  among  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  Here  again,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  settlement  made  on  the  Cavendish  family  did  not  include 
quite  the  whole  of  Wetherby,  and  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  acquired 
various  small  pieces  of  land  between  1630  and  1760,  so  that  by 
1824  there  was  only  one  piece  of  land  in  the  actual  town— namely, 
the  site  of  what  was  until  recently  the  ‘ Old  Fox  ’ Inn — which  did 
not  belong  to  the  Duke,  and  a few  properties  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

The  town  and  outlying  estate  were  offered  for  sale  in  170  lots 
on  Monday,  the  nth  of  October,  1824,  and  three  following  days, 
and  the  sale  was  considered  an  event  of  considerable  importance. 
The  whole  of  the  lots  were  in  the  occupation  of  yearly  tenants, 
with  the  exception  of  five  which  had  been  let  on  building  leases 
at  ground  rents,  namely:  Mr.  Gregory  Rhodes’  house  and  brewery 
in  the  Market  Place;  Mrs.  Tiplady’s  stabling,  etc.,  at  the  back  of 
Mr.  Parker’s;  Mrs.  Tiplady’s  ‘ Three  Masons’  Inn  (where  the 
Bridgeholme  Cafe  now  stands),  Mr.  John  Pullein’s  dwellinghouse 
and  shop  in  Market  Place  (now  known  as  Mrs.  Wardman’s  and  where 
there  is  a most  interesting  private  museum);  and  Mr.  William 
Powell  s shop  (now  known  as  Mr.  Wride’s).  The  tenants  had 
all  received  notice  to  quit  the  following  Ladyday,  and  were  in 
a state  of  some  perturbation.  The  Leeds  Intelligencer  for  the  21st 
of  October,  1824,  reporting  the  sale,  said:  “ On  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  the  company  assembled  appeared  much  concerned 
for  the  future  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  townsmen; 
the  dismay  depicted  in  their  countenances  was  a visible  index  to 
the  fearful  apprehensions  within,  as  if  some  portentous  event  was 
to  be  the  result  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  As  the  sale  proceeded 
however,  the  gloom  began  to  dispel,  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
company  departed  highly  gratified  with  the  fair  and  honourable 
disposition  manifested  towards  the  purchasers  by  Mr.  Driver,  the 
auctioneer.  The  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wetherby 
would,  of  course,  feel  their  share  of  anxiety  for  their  future  destiny, 
and  we  learn  they  have  been  incessant  in  entreating  their  more 
opulent  neighbours  to  make  such  purchases  as  would  prevent  them 
renting  their  dwellings  under  entire  strangers.” 
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The  result  of  the  four  days  sale,  including  the  Manor,  was  a 
grand  total  of  £168,771,  exclusive  of  the  timber,  and  the  rental  of 

dayS  SaIe  rePresented  37  years’  purchase,  and  of  the 

nrd  and  fourth  days  sale  55  years’  purchase— a very  extraordinarily 

ugh  figure.  Only  one  lot  was  knocked  down  at  the  first  bid. 

ere  are  several  copies  of  the  printed  particulars  and  conditions 
of  sale  still  in  existence,  and  two  plans,  one  of  the  town  itself  and 
he  other  of  the  outskirts.  In  1924  the  Wetherby  News  made  a 
leprint  of  the  particulars  in  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 

° e Sae'  The  Purchasers  of  the  various  lots  received  massive 
Abstracts  of  Title,  commencing  in  1678,  when  the  estates  were 
resetUed  by  the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  containing  some 
hundred  odd  pages.  Mr.  Benjamin  Currey  was  the  Duke’s 
Solicitor,  and  he  attended  the  sale  personally,  and  the  Auctioneer 
as  stated,  was  Mr.  Driver,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  & G.  N.  Driver 
of  New  Bridge  Street,  London.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Currey  & Co 
of  21,  Buckingham-gate,  London,  S.W.i,  are  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sixth  Duke’s  Solicitors.  Modern  conveyancing 
after  1824  started  with  conveyances  by  reference  to  the  lots  as 
described  in  the  sale  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  170 
lots  were  sold  to  some  69  purchasers,  48  of  whom  were  local  residents 
and  the  remainder  came  from  outside  Wetherby.  The  biggest 
purchasers  of  land  and  buildings  at  the  sale  were  Mr.  Greenwood 

Mr,  ™ F^VllS°n’  Mr’  ThomPSOIb  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  G.  Greenwood’ 
and  Mr.  Green. 

The  Manor  of  Wetherby,  together  with  the  courts  and  other 
rights  and  privileges,  the  tolls  of  all  fairs  and  the  stallage  and 
pic  -age  of  the  markets  and  the  rents  of  the  Shambles1  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Greenwood  for  the  fancy  figure  of  £5,010,  and  were 
ater  resold  to  Mr.  Richard  Fountayne  Wilson,  of  Ingmanthorpe  No 
land  was  included  m this  figure.  Mr.  Wilson  continued  to  hold  the 
Manorial  Courts  after  his  purchase  until  1846,  and  the  Steward’s 

name  m 1825  was  Christopher  Bolland  and  the  Bailiff’s  William 
Webster. 


The  Jury  made  presentments  in  respect  of  uncut  hedges  and 
unscoured  ditches  and  bridges  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  and  “ laid  in  pain  ” the  defaulters  if  they  did  not 


The  old  Shambles,  or  butchers’ 
shops,  which  originally  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  Market  Place,  and  which 
were  pulled  down  before  the  1824  sale, 


may  be  seen  in  the  view  of  the  Market 
Place  in  1S11,  reproduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 
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amend  their  omissions  within  a fixed  time.  The  Court  also  enter- 
tained small  monetary  claims  for  goods  sold,  etc. 

At  this  Court  the  Parish  Constables,  the  Bellman,  and  the 
Pinder  were  regularly  appointed  at  the  Michaelmas  sitting.  This 
ancient  Institution,  after  lasting  some  seven  centuries,  withered 
and  then  died  a natural  death,  the  most  important  event  apparently, 
during  the  last  13  years  of  its  existence,  being  the  half-yearly  dinner 
held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  at  the  nine  principal  Inns  in  the 
town. 

The  Records  from  1825-1846  are  preserved  locally,  and  some- 
where (possibly  in  the  strongroom  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire)  there  may  exist  the  more  ancient  Court  Rolls 
prior  to  1825.  The  Manorial  and  Market  Rights  remained  in  the 
family  of  their  purchaser  in  1824  until  this  year  (1931),  when  they 
will  pass  (together  with  many  acres  on  the  east  of  the  town)  to 
Mr.  T.  Place,  of  Northallerton,  as  purchaser. 

As  to  the  “ Lands  within  the  Manor,’ ’ very  few  (if  any)  now 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  families  of  purchasers  in  1824,  and,  as 
regards  the  buildings  in  the  town  itself,  most  of  these  are  now 
owned  by  their  occupiers. 
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“THE  STON  BRIDG  OVER  WHARF  ” 

AT  WETHERBY. 

By  Alfred  Brett,  MA.  (Oxon.). 

The  Wetherby  Bridge  has  always  been  an  important  point 
as  a link  in  the  road  between  Ferrybridge  and  the  North.  The 
original  bridge  was  only  about  n feet  wide,  and  was  built,  according 
to  local  18th  century  tradition,  by  the  Normans,  the  arches  spring- 
ing from  ribs.  At  that  time  there  were  no  carriages,  and  all  ordinary 
merchandise  was  carried  on  packhorses. 

The  first  photograph  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article, 
which  is  copied  from  an  “ original  ” at  the  British  Museum,  is,  no 
doubt,  a view,  looking  up  stream,  of  the  old  mediaeval  bridge  of 
four  arches.  From  an  inspection  of  the  present  composite  structure 
and  a comparison  of  old  drawings,  it  would  appear  that  the  two 
southern  arches  (of  the  original  four)  were  sometime  destroyed  or 
pulled  down  and  four  new  arches  built,  making  (with  the  two 
remaining  mediaeval  arches)  six  in  all. 

An  old  engraving  drawn  by  H.  Gastineau  prior  to  1826  and 
published  in  Thomas  Allen’s  History  of  Yorkshire  a few  years  later, 
shows  the  two  arches  at  the  Micklethwaite  end  as  pointed  arches. 
The  date  of  these  pointed  arches  and  whether  or  not  they  replaced 
two  additional  rounded  arches  built  when  the  bridge  was  increased 
in  length  is  not  known,  but  possibly  they  may  be  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  severe  floods  on  the  Wharfe  in  1638 
and  1673  which  “ overturned  ” bridges  higher  up  the  river  may  have 
washed  away  the  Micklethwaite  end  and  necessitated  a longer 
bridge.  When  the  bridge  was  lengthened  (or  perhaps  later)  it 
was  widened  the  whole  of  its  length  by  the  addition  on  the  top 
or  west  side  of  six  rounded  arches,  thus  doubling  the  width  of  the 
bridge.  Such  was  the  twofold  parallel  construction  existing  in 
1826.  In  that  year  the  bridge  was  widened  by  the  County  on  the 
lower  or  east  side  by  about  15  feet,  and  the  whole  bridge  raised 
about  eight  feet.  The  result  was  the  fine  bridge  we  see  to-day. 

The  first  mention  of  the  bridge  found  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments is  in  the  visitation  of  Archbishop  Gray,  where  it  is  stated 
that  at  Cawood,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1233,  the  Archbishop  granted 
an  indulgence  of  10  days  to  last  till  next  Easter  to  those  who  should 
contribute  to  the  “ construction  ” of  the  bridge  at  Werreby,  so 
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that  this  bridge  may  have  replaced  an  earlier  one,  or  may  have 
been  the  first  bridge. 

Some  forty-eight  years  later,  viz.,  in  1281,  we  find  from  the 
Patent  Rolls  that  Edward  II  made  a grant  of  pontage  (the  right 
to  take  tolls)  for  the  bridge  of  Wetherby.  Thirty-two  years  later 
we  read  in  the  Register  of  Richard  de  Kellawe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
of  a Testator  (Sir  William  le  Vavasour)  who  left  money  to  several 
local  bridges,  among  them  being  Wetherby  Bridge,  for  the  repair  of 
which  twenty  shillings  were  bequeathed.  Two  years  later,  viz.,  in 
1315>  the  bridge  had  evidently  again  fallen  into  disrepair,  as  we  find 
Eleanor,  the  widow  of  Henry  de  Perci,  and  who  was  executrix  of  the 
Will  of  Sir  Richard  Arundel,  the  king’s  bachelor  (knight),  petitioned 
the  king  and  prayed  for  pontage  of  the  bridge  of  Wetherby  which  she 
had  undertaken  to  repair  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Richard  Arundel, 
and  the  answer  to  her  petition  was  that  if  it  be  found  by  inquisition 
that  nobody  was  bound  to  repair  the  said  bridge,  let  her  have  pontage 
for  three  years.  The  inquisition  was  duly  held  before  the  Sheriff 
and  Thomas  de  la  Rivere  at  York  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun,  week, 
when  it  was  found  that  nobody  was  bound  to  repair  the  bridge  at 
Wetherby,  but  Eleanor  was  beginning  to  build  and  repair  the  same 
suitably  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Richard  and  his  ancestors,  and 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1316,  a grant  was  duly  made  to  Eleanor 
at  Lincoln  of  pontage  upon  all  wares  for  sale  carried  across  the 
bridge  of  Wetherby,  the  repair  of  which  she  had  undertaken  for 
the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  said  Richard.  Sixty-two  years  later, 
namely,  in  1378,  Richard  II,  on  the  8th  of  May  of  that  year,  made 
a grant  to  “the  good  men  of  Wetherby”  of  pontage  for  three 
years,  and  again  a year  later,  namely,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1379,  a further  grant  was  made  to  “ the  good  men  of  Wetherby  ” 
of  pontage  for  three  years  to  be  taken  from  those  crossing  either 
the  river  or  the  bridge  over  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a little  more  than  a year  had 
elapsed  between  the  two  grants,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  “ the 
good  men  of  Wetherby  ” had  been  unable  to  stop  “ the  good  men  ” 
passing  through  Wetherby  from  crossing  by  the  ford  below  the 
bridge,  instead  of  walking  over  the  bridge,  and  so  evading  payment 
of  pontage,  and  in  order  to  gather  them  all  in  the  new  grant  included 
those  crossing  the  river  as  well  as  those  going  over  the  bridge. 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  undertaken  about  1534,  refers  to  Wetherby 
as  having  a “ St  on  Bridg  over  Wharf,”  but  beyond  that  makes 
no  comment. 
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The  repair  of  bridges  by  a Statute  of  22  Henry  VIII  (1530-31) 
devolved  on  the  county  at  large,  and  sixty-nine  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  we  find  that  the  money  for  the  repair  of  the 
bridge  had  apparently  not  been  collected  from  the  county,  as  a 
certain  mason,  by  name  Arthur  Preston,  made  a complaint  to  the 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Wetherby  on  the  12th  January, 
1599.  He  stated  that  there  was  £4  13 s.  4 d.  owing  to  him  for  the 
repair  of  Wetherby  Bridge,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  often  de- 
manded the  same  both  of  the  Collectors  and  Surveyors  of  the 
same  bridge,  and,  as  yet,  never  could  get  the  same,  for  that  it  was 
as  yet  uncollected  and  remained  in  the  “ Countrie  hande  ” or 
“ High  Constables  hande  ” who  collected  the  same.  The  Court 
ordered  that  the  sum  of  £5  should  be  levied  within  the  wapentake 
of  Claro  with  the  assessment  (which  was  behind)  for  the  repairs 
of  Tadcaster  Bridge,  and,  when  collected,  should  be  paid  to  the 
said  Arthur  Preston  in  consideration  that  he  promised  forthwith 
to  “ repaire  and  sufficiently  mend  the  decaies  of  the  said  Bridge 
at  Wetherby.”  Fifteen  years  later,  viz.,  on  the  30th  September, 
1614,  “ upon  the  informacon  of  the  townsmen  of  Wetherby  of  ye 
decay  of  the  pavement  of  the  bridge  with  the  continuall  travell  of 
cole  waines  over  ye  same,”  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Sessions 
sitting  at  Knaresborough  that  “ 20  marks  should  be  allowed  towards 
the  repair  thereof  to  be  charged  and  forthwith  levied  in  the  Weapon- 
taks  of  Claro  Barkeston  and  Skiracke  being  the  three  next  weapon- 
taks  thereunto  adjoyning.”  It  maybe  here  mentioned  that  the  vari- 
ous parishes  contributed  to  the  repair  of  the  bridges,  the  payments 
being  made  to  the  Chief  or  High  Constable;  and  we  find  in  the 
Parish  Accounts  for  Pannal  an  entry  in  the  seventeenth  century 
relating  to  a payment  to  the  Chief  Constable  for  repair  of  Wetherby 
and  other  bridges.  Anyone  interested  in  tracing  the  “periods” 
of  the  present  bridge  can,  by  going  down  to  the  river  level  on  either 
side,  distinctly  trace  where  the  two  parallel  additions  on  either  side 
have  been  made.  The  two  rounded  arches  at  the  Wetherby  end  of 
the  bridge  (see  second  photograph  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Article)  are  believed  to  represent  the  original  mediaeval  work,  and 
the  two  pointed  arches  at  the  Micklethwaite  end  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  centre  of  the  two  additions  The  bridge  has  been  sched- 
uled by  the  Commissioners  of  Works  for  future  inclusion  in  the 
list  of  Ancient  Monuments  reported  by  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Board  as  being  monuments,  the  preservation  of  which  is  of  national 
importance. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  bridge,  further  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  ford  which  travellers  sometimes  used  instead  of 
the  bridge  itself.  This  was  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge  and  is 
shown  on  the  old  plan  of  1811  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  taken  away 
about  the  time  of  the  final  alteration  of  the  bridge,  and  a pump 
was  erected  at  which  the  inhabitants  might  obtain  water  in  lieu 
of  their  right  to  take  water  from  the  river  at  the  ford.  The  pump 
can  be  seen  to-day  and  bears  the  date  1830.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  what  is,  no  doubt,  the  site  of  the  Templars’ 
thirteenth-century  chapel  (known  subsequently  as  “ Wetherby- 
bridge  Chapel”)  may  be  seen  to-day  on  the  ground  level  of  the 
present  mill  which  adjoins  the  bridge  at  the  Wetherby  end. 
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THE  EARTHWORKS  AT  LOFTHOUSE, 
NEAR  WAKEFIELD. 

Hearing  that  the  West  Riding  County  Council  had  bought  the 
site  of  an  earthwork  with  adjoining  land  at  Lofthouse  Hall,  near 
Wakefield,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  secondary  school  for 
Rothwell,  I suggested  to  the  Wakefield  Historical  Society  that  a 
request  should  be  sent  to  the  County  Council  asking  for  permission 
to  cut  trenches  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature  and  date  of  this 
earthwork,  which  is  described  on  the  ordnance  map  as  “ Roman 
Camp.” 

The  request  was  courteously  acceded  to,  and  on  Thursday, 
April  30,  1931,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Haldane 
met  me  on  the  site.  After  a careful  examination  of  the  ground  we 
decided  to  cut  trenches  through  the  moat,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  side,  another  in  the  south  side,  and  a third  at  the  south-east 
angle,  which  appeared  to  be  the  place  of  entrance  to  the  enclosure. 
Under  our  personal  supervision  the  men  dug  these  trenches  from 
the  edge  of  the  enclosure,  through  the  moat,  to  the  summit  of  the 
rampart  along  its  outer  edge,  having  first  drained  away  the  water, 
and  cleaned  out  the  refuse  that  had  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  We  carried  our  trenches  down  until  we  came  to  a 
solid  bed  of  clay,  which  we  believed  to  be  unbroken  soil. 

Unfortunately,  our  digging  brought  to  light  no  object  of  interest, 
no  coins,  or  even  any  pottery;  near  the  centre  of  the  south  side 
of  the  enclosure  a layer  of  rounded  stones  was  found  in  juxta- 
position, some  of  which  showed  signs  of  hre;  possibly  this  may  be 
the  remains  of  a hearth.  No  traces  of  wood  or  any  building 
material  were  found. 

The  earthwork  lies  about  300  yards  south-west  of  the  present 
Lofthouse  Hall,  and  consists  of  a central  enclosure  of  roughly 
rectangular  shape  with  rounded  corners,  surrounded  by  a wide 
moat  and  a rampart  beyond  the  moat. 

Along  the  inner  edge  of  the  moat  the  central  enclosure  measures 
120  feet  on  the  north  side,  116  feet  on  the  east,  120  feet  on  the 
south,  and  100  feet  on  the  west  side,  156  feet  from  the  NE.  angle 
to  the  SW.  corner,  and  131  feet  from  the  NW.  to  the  SE.  corner. 
This  area  is  generally  level. 
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The  moat,  from  the  edge  of  the  level  floor  of  the  central  area 
to  the  crest  of  the  rampart,  varies  in  breadth  from  36  feet  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  the  north  side,  to  29  feet  on  the  west ; the  western 
moat  from  32  to  33  feet;  the  southern,  the  least  wide,  from  20  to 
to  30  feet;  and  the  eastern  moat  from  31  to  33  feet  wide;  it  is 
usually  about  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  but  the  western  ditch 
is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  width.  The  depth  of  the  north  moat 
is  4 feet  9 1 inches;  that  of  the  east  3 feet  6 inches;  on  the  south 
from  2|  to  3 1 feet;  and  on  the  west  8 feet  3 inches.  Water  lies 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  moat,  probably  fed  by  a spring,  rising 
in  its  floor,  and  is  deepest  in  the  west  fosse. 

The  rampart,  formed  of  the  soil  thrown  out  when  digging  the 
moat,  is  raised  above  the  outer  surrounding  ground  on  all  sides 
except  the  south,  but  is  highest  on  the  west  side.  At  the  south- 
east corner  the  ditch  is  intermitted  so  as  to  leave  an  entrance  to 
the  central  enclosure. 

Mr.  Charles  Forrest,  of  Lofthouse,  who  first  described  the 
earthwork,  considered  it  to  be  a Roman  Camp,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Banks  in  his  Walks  about  Wakefield,  p.  155, 
and  the  Ordnance  Survey.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
ground  for  this  idea. 

A Roman  fosse  was  almost  always  dry,  whereas  the  medieval 
moat  was  usually  intended  to  hold  water  as  a protection  against 
enemies,  both  human  and  lupine;  if  water  is  found  in  the  moat 
of  a rectangular  enclosure  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  of  medieval 
rather  than  of  Roman  origin;  as  the  late  Mr.  Hadrian  Allcroft, 
in  his  Earthworks  in  England,  said,  “ The  Saxon  loved  the  water 
as  much  as  the  Roman  avoided  it.” 

The  wet  moat  is  always  suggestive  of  Saxon  workmanship,  or 
even  of  Norman  or  post-Norman  date.  The  Saxon  did  not,  as 
did  the  Roman,  build  his  camp  upon  high  ground;  his  settlement 
was  originally  a clearing  in  the  forest:  the  dread  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  beasts  compelled  him  to  form  some  protection  for  his 
flocks  and  herds;  thus  he  chose  some  suitable  place  in  which  to 
erect  his  timber  house,  barns  and  stables,  and  enclosed  a rectangular 
area  with  a ditch  and  rampart,  the  ditch  to  contain  water,  as 
security  against  his  enemies,  and  a rampart  on  which  to  erect  a 
palisade  as  a further  guard  to  his  homestead. 

These  wooden  homesteads,  house  and  barns,  were  of  such  rude 
construction  that  they  have  long  since  vanished : they  were  usually 
constructed  of  a timber  framework,  filled  in  with  wattle  and  daub. 
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The  dwelling  house  was  placed  on  one  side,  usually  the  south,  the 
barn  and  stables  on  the  three  other  sides,  so  surrounding  a square, 
into  which  the  stock  might  be  driven  at  night.  All  windows 
looked  upon  the  yard,  all  doors  opened  into  it,  the  outer  side  of 
the  building  being  designed  with  the  practical  object  of  presenting 
a blind  wall  to  any  would-be  aggressor,  and  the  four  square  arrange- 
ment may  be  recognised  to-day  in  many  an  old  farmstead. 

Thus,  from  the  nature  of  the  earthwork  we  can  decide  that  it 
was  a moated  homestead,  and  possibly  of  Saxon  date. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  there  were  four  manors 
here — Rothwell,  Lofthouse-cum-Carlton,  Thorp,  and  Middleton. 
Harold,  Bared,  Alric,  and  Stainulf  had  halls,  but  it  is  unknown 
which  of  these  four  had  his  hall  at  Lofthouse.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  moated  homestead  was  the  hall  of  one  of  these  Saxon 
proprietors. 


J.  W.  Walker. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FITZALANS 

OF  BEDALE. 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  F.S.A. 

The  traditional  origin  of  the  Fit z Alans  of  Bedale  is  their  descent 
from  Brian,  a younger  son  of  Alan,  earl  of  Richmond  (who  died  in 
1146),  and  brother  of  Conan,  earl  of  Richmond  (who  died  in  1171). 
Thus  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage  (1675),  i,  53,  says:  “ I come  lastly 
to  Bryan,  a younger  son  to  Alan  Fergant,1  Earl  of  Britanny  and 
Richmund.  This  Brian  had  issue  Alan,  commonly  called  Alanus 
films  Briani,  who  in  21  Hen.  2 gave  Fifteen  marks  to  the  King, 
for  the  Goods  of  those  his  Tenants  that  adhered  to  the  Kings 
Enemies;  but  departed  this  life  in  2 Rich.  1,  whereupon  the  Ward- 
ship of  his  Son  and  Heir,  called  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  was  granted  to 
Hubert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.’’  In  the  marginal  notes  the  only 
reference  given  for  the  statement  that  “ this  Brian  had  issue  Alan  ” 
is  the  Pipe  Roll  of  21  Henry  II.  But  this  reference2  gives  no  clue 
for  the  identification  of  Brian,  Alan’s  father. 

Gale,  in  his  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond  (1722),  p.  241,  gives 
an  account  to  the  following  effect:  Brian  son  of  Alan  traced  his 
noble  race  from  Brian  second  son  of  Alan  III,  duke  of  Britanny 
and  earl  of  Richmond3;  he  had  as  his  father  Alan  son  of  that 
Brian,  and  as  his  mother  Agnes  de  Bedale,  as  she  is  called  in  an 
ancient  charter  formerly  in  St.  Mary’s  Tower  at  York,  to-day 
among  the  Dodsworth  collections,  the  original  having  been  lost. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  a certain  Scolland  was  dapifer  to  Alan  III, 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  was  lord  of  Bedale,  giving  his  name  to  the 
great  hall  of  Scolland  in  Richmond  castle;  he  had  a son  Brian, 
who  appears  to  have  died  without  male  issue,  leaving  a daughter 
Constance,  and  perhaps  another;  as  Brian  son  of  Alan  had  his 
station  in  the  great  hall  of  Scolland  within  the  castle  of  Richmond, 
and  had  the  lands  of  Scolland  in  the  vill  of  Bedale,  and  Agnes  de 
Bedale  as  his  wife,4  we  cannot  doubt  that  Agnes  was  a daughter 

1 This  is  clearly  a confusion  be-  3 Actually  Alan  was  never  duke  of 
tween  Alan  Fergant,  duke  of  Bri-  Britanny,  as  his  father-in-law  Conan 
tanny,  who  died  in  1119,  and  Alan  III  did  not  die  until  1148. 

earl  of  Richmond  (count  Alan  III),  4 He  apparently  means  mother; 
who  married  Bertha,  grand-daughter  this  has  been  so  altered  in  an  eight- 
•of  Alan  Fergant.  eenth-century  hand  in  the  present 

2 Pipe  Roll  21  Hen.  II,  p.  6.  writer’s  copy  of  Gale. 
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or  grand-daughter  of  Scolland,  although  Dugdale1  made  her  a 
daughter  of  Bertram  Haget,  and  that  she  brought  to  her  husband 
Alan  the  patiimony  of  Scolland  in  Yorkshire,  just  as  Constance 
grand-daughter  of  Scolland  brought  her  inheritance  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  Ralph  son  ot  Robert  de  Goseberchurch,  her  husband. 
Gale,  therefore,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Alan  son  of  Brian  (son 
of  Alan  III,  earl  of  Richmond)  acquired  Bedale  by  marriage  with 
an  heiress  of  Scol  and. 

Clarkson,  in  his  History  of  Richmond  (1821),  p.  53 n,  quoting 
Gale,  definitely  states  that  Alan  father  of  Brian  FitzAlan,  by  marry- 
ing Agnes  of  Bedale,  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Scolland, 
acquired  the  lands  of  Scolland  in  Bedale.  Whitaker,  in  his  History 
of  Richmondshire  (1823),  ib  7>  merely  quotes  Gale  verbatim. 

More  recently  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  in  The  Early  History  of  Bedale 
(I9°7),  PP-  21  et  seq.,  although  substantially  accepting  the  tradi- 
tional account,  adds  cautiously  that  Brian  son  of  Alan,  the  third 
Earl  of  Richmond  of  that  name,  “ is  conjectured  to  have  married 
the  heiress  of  Scolland  of  Richmond,”2  and  was  father  of  Alan  son 
of  Brian  who  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  21  Henry  II.  In  his  sub- 
sequent  account  of  the  family  he  shows  that  the  wife  of  Alan  son 
of  Brian  (who  died  c.  1261)  was  named  Agnes  and  is  termed  “ Agnes 
of  Bedale”  in  her  widowhood  on  more  than  one  occasion.  This 
fact  is  of  importance  in  view  of  the  tradition  that  an  Agnes  of  Bedale 
of  a much  earlier  date  brought  Bedale  to  her  husband  as  being  the 
heiress  of  Scolland. 

Finally,  the  pedigree  in  the  new  edition  of  The  Complete  Peerage y 
v,  397>  accepts  without  demur  the  descent  of  the  FitzAlans  in  the 
male  line  from  Brian  “ htzAlan,  of  Bedale,”  younger  brother  of 
Conan,  earl  of  Richmond;  and  in  the  account  of  their  early  genera- 
tions (p.  393 n),  although  there  is  no  mention  of  the  acquisition  of 
Bedale  by  marriage,  the  reference  to  the  statement  that  Alan, 
Brian’s  son,  “ was  s.  and  h.  of  Brian  htz  Alan,  br.  of  Conan,  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  Earl  of  Richmond,”  is  given  as  the  “ Cartulary 
of  Ely— Cotton  MSS.,  Titus,  A i,  f.  50  or  52.”  But  this  reference3 
merely  shows  that  earl  Conan  had  a brother  called  Brian,  who 
witnessed  a particular  charter,  and  gives  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  father  of  Alan  son  of  Brian,  or,  indeed,  that  he  had  a son  called 
Alan. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  documentary 

1 Quoting  Baronage,  i,  53.  3 F 5Q  now  f>  52> 

2 The  same  hesitation  is  observed 
in  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  N.R.,  i,  203. 
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evidence  for  the  early  generations  of  the  family  which  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  FitzAlan  of  Bedale.1 

I.  Alan  Son  of  Brian  was  living  in  1175  when  in  the  accounts 
of  Ranulf  de  Glanville  for  the  honour  of  Richmond  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a fine  of  15  marks  for  the  chattels  of  his  men  who  went  over 
to  the  King’s  enemies.2  According  to  the  statement  in  the  Healaugh 
Park  Chartulary3  he  married  one4  of  the  four  sisters  of  Geoffrey 
Haget,  with  whom  he  had  the  land  of  Bainton  and  other  things 
belonging  to  her  share.  This  marriage  conforms  with  the  details 
given  in  a case  in  1220  in  which  Bartholomew  Turet,  and  Jordan 
de  Sancta  Maria  and  Alice  his  wife  sought  against  Brian  son  of 
Alan  their  reasonable  shares  of  the  inheritance  of  Gundreda  de 
Haget,  aunt  of  Bartholomew  and  Jordan,  in  York  and  Bainton.5 
Alan  son  of  Brian  died  between  Michaelmas,  1187  and  1188. 6 

II.  Brian  Son  of  Alan  was  a minor  in  the  King’s  custody 
after  his  father’s  death.7  At  Michaelmas,  1190,  Hubert,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  rendered  an  account  for  533 li.  6s.  Sd.  for  the  custody 
of  the  heirs  of  Robert  son  of  Ralph,  Stephen  del  Maisnil,  and  Alan 
son  of  Brian  with  their  lands  until  they  came  of  age.8  He  was 


1 For  fuller  information  see  McCall, 
Bedale.  The  details  given  here  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  marriages  of  the  early 
generations,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  particular  properties  de- 
scended. 

2 Pipe  Roll  21  Hen.  II,  p.  6. 

3 Cotton  MSS.,  Vesp.  A iv,  f.  i. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a memoran- 
dum, relating  to  the  four  sisters  and 
the  inheritance  of  Geoffrey  Haget, 
son  of  Bertram  Haget  the  founder. 
The  chartulary  is  written  in  a much 
later  hand  than  the  date  of  the  memo- 
randum, which  can  be  assigned  to 
the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  it  refers  to  ‘ Sir  Alan  son  of  Brian, 
forefather  ( attavo ) of  Sir  Brian  who 
now  is.'  The  latter  was  clearly  Sir 
Brian  FitzAlan — the  last  of  the  male 
line,  who  died  in  1306.  Attavus 
strictly  means  great-great-great- 
grandfather; but  this  is  impossible 
in  this  case  (see  Tables  I and  II). 
Actually  he  was  great-grandfather, 
in  which  sense  atavus  is  sometimes 
used. 

4 Her  Christian  name  is  not  given 
in  the  memorandum.  She  is  given 
as  Agnes  by  W.  Farrer,  Early  Yorks. 
Charters,  i,  403,  but  with  no  docu- 
mentary evidence. 


5 Br acton’ s Note  Book,  no.  1458. 
Bartholomew  Turet  occurs  as  a 
nephew  of  Geoffrey  Haget  in  charters 
in  the  Fountains  Chartulary  (ii,  720). 
In  the  Healaugh  Park  Chartulary, 
f.  78,  there  is  a grant  and  quitclaim 
by  Brian  son  of  Alan  to  Bartholomew 
Turet  of  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Geoffrey  Haget,  including  six  bovates 
in  Bainton  of  the  inheritance  of 
Gundreda  Haget,  aunt  of  Bartholo- 
mew, and  a third  of  Bilton  which  had 
likewise  belonged  to  her,  saving  to 
Brian  a third  of  the  advowson  of 
Bilton.  Gundreda  had  had  a quarter 
of  the  inheritance  of  Geoffrey  Haget, 
her  brother,  but  was  not  married 
(ibid.,  f.  1).  Their  holdings  in 
Bainton  clearly  came  to  the  Fitz- 
Alans  through  the  Haget  marriage. 
Bainton  itself  was  divided  between 
the  Mauley  and  Mowbray  fees 
( Feudal  Aids,  vi,  148);  in  1284-5 
Brian  son  of  Alan  held  ten  and  a half 
carucates  there  of  the  fee  of  Mow- 
bray, of  which  the  prior  of  Healaugh 
Park  held  six  bovates  (ibid.,  p.  44) ; 
and  at  his  death  in  1306  he  held  a 
moiety  of  Bainton  (see  below). 

6 Pipe  Roll  33  Hen.  II,  p.  88;  and 
Pipe  Roll  34  Hen.  II,  p.  87. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Pipe  Roll  2 Ric.  I,  p.  122. 
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probably  of  age  before  io  Oct.,  1194,  when  he  was  plaintiff  in  a 
plea  relating  to  pasture  in  Askam.1  In  or  before  1219  he  brought 
a plea  of  advowson  of  the  church  of  Bicker2  against  the  prior  of 
Butley  before  the  justices  itinerant  in  co.  Lincoln3;  and  in  1220,  as 
noted  above,  he  was  a defendant  in  a case  relating  to  the  Haget 
inheritance  in  York  and  Bainton.  He  married  Alice  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Hansard  the  elder,  who,  as  the  wife  of  Brian  son  of  Alan, 
gave  evidence  in  a plea  temp.  John  of  a grant  made  to  her  in  mar- 
riage by  her  father  of  seven  carucates  in  Hurtheworthe  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.4  He  was  living  on  17  July,  1242.5 * 

III.  Sir  Alan  Son  of  Brian.0  He  married  Agnes,  said  to 
have  been  a daughter  of  Sir  Randolf  FitzHenry  of  Ravensworth; 
she  occurs  as  Agnes  de  Bedale,  widow,  in  1268,  and  is  mentioned  as 
dame  Agnes  de  Bedale,  mother  of  Brian  FitzAlan.  Sir  Alan  was 
slain  before  1267  and  possibly  before  1261. 7 

IV.  Sir  Brian  Fitz  Alan.  He  was  summoned  to  parliament 
from  1295  to  1304-5,  and  died  in  1306.  His  possessions  included 
the  manor  of  Bedale,  with  Aiskew,  Burrill,  Firby,  etc.,  and  the 
manors  of  Askham  Brian,  co.  York,  Bicker  and  Graby,  co.  Lin- 
coln, all  of  the  honour  of  Richmond;  a moiety  of  the  vill  of  Bainton 
and  a moiety  of  the  manor  of  Heworth , both  of  the  honour  of  Mow- 
bray. He  left  two  daughters  as  coheirs,  Agnes  who  married,  first, 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Stapleton,  and,  secondly,  Sir  Thomas  de  Sheffield; 
and  Katherine  who  married  Sir  John  de  Grey  of  Rotherheld. 


With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  family  there  is  a document 
in  the  Fountains  Chartulary,8  which  creates  a suspicion  that  all  is 
not  well  with  their  traditional  descent  from  the  lords  of  Richmond. 
It  is  a charter  of  William  son  of  Frane  de  Greneberg  to  Hamelin 
his  brother  of  half  a carucate  of  land  in  Greneberg  [Greenberry  in 
Scorton] ; he  had  given  this  charter  in  the  earl’s  court  at  Richmond, 


1 Rot.  Curiae  Regis,  i,  6.  Askam 
is  Askham  Brian,  which  in  1284-5 
Brian  son  of  Alan  held  of  the  honour 
of  Richmond,  rendering  5s.  yearly  for 
the  custody  of  the  castle  ( Feudal 
Aids,  vi,  16). 

2 See  below.  In  1212  Brian  son  of 
Alan  held  in  Bicker  a knight’s  fee  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond  (Book  of 
Fees,  i,  194). 

3 Bracton’s  Note  Book,  nos.  20,  28. 

4 Curia  Regis  Roll  55,  m.  1 ; Plac. 

Abbr.,  p.  78.  The  date  is  probably 

1212.  The  description  in  Complete 

Peerage,  new  ed.,  v,  39 ^n,  of  Gilbert 

Hansard  as  of  Evenwood  and  Hur- 
worth-on-Tees  may  be  partly  due  to 
this  reference.  But  no  connection  of 


the  Hansard  family  with  Hurworth- 
on-Tees  appears  to  be  known  ( V.C.H . 
Durham,  iii,  268).  It  is  significant 
that  there  is  a place  called  Hurworth 
Brian,  otherwise  Hurworth-on-the- 
Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Kelloe,  co. 
Durham  (Surtees,  Durham,  i,  102)  ; 
and  this  seems  a more  likely  identifi- 
cation. 

5 Close  Rolls,  1237-42,  p.  451. 

6 For  the  following  statements  and 
for  fuller  details  see  Complete  Peerage, 
loc.  cit. 

7 This  last  date  is  given  in  McCall, 
op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

8 Vol.  i,  330.  This  was  edited  by 
W.  T.  Lancaster  in  1915. 
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where  he  received  the  grantee’s  homage,  by  the  advice  of  Alan  son 
of  Brian,  his  chief  lord,  in  the  time  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  when 
Ranulf  was  constable  of  Richmond;  and  among  the  witnesses  are 
Brian,  the  earl’s  brother,  and  Conan  his  son.  This  charter  clearly 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.1 11  The  land  in  question  was  later 
granted  to  Fountains,  and  Brian  son  of  Alan  at  a subsequent  date, 
later  than  1201,  gave  a confirmation  charter  in  which  it  was  in- 
cluded.2 It  is  therefore  certain  that  Alan  son  of  Brian,  William 
de  Greenberry’s  lord,  can  be  identified  with  the  father  of  this  Brian 
son  of  Alan.  The  difficulty  which  arises  is  this.  We  find  Alan 
son  of  Brian  mentioned  as  lord  of  a property  which  descended  in 
the  possession  of  the  FitzAlans  of  Bedale3;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  living,  a witness  to  the  charter,  Brian  the  earl’s  brother, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  account,  was  Alan’s  father. 
The  deductions  from  this  appear  to  be  either  (a)  that  Alan  son  of 
Brian  had  acquired  the  property  by  marriage;  ( b ) that  he  had 
inherited  it  from  his  mother,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been 
Brian  the  earl’s  brother  who  married  the  supposed  Bedale  heiress; 
or  (c)  that  Alan  son  of  Brian  was  not  the  son  of  Brian  the  earl’s 
brother,  in  which  case  the  traditional  descent  breaks  down. 

With  regard  to  (a)  from  the  evidence  given  above,  it  seems  clear 
that  his  wife  was  a Haget,  through  whom  he  obtained  his  interest 
in  Bainton.4 


1  The  fact  that  Ranulf  de  Glanville 
was  constable  of  Richmond  appears 
to  be  unknown.  Alan  son  of  Roald 
was  granted  the  constableship  by  earl 
Conan,  c.  1158  (Westminster  Abbey 
Muniments,  no.  1415) ; but  he  seems 
to  have  been  replaced  at  some  later 
date  before  the  death  of  earl  Conan 
in  1171;  and  several  constables,  e.g., 
Roger  ( Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  195, 
ante  the  death  of  earl  Conan),  Amal- 
ric,  who  witnessed  as  constable  in 
1173  ( Rievaulx  Chartulary,  p.  87), 
Roger  de  Bavent  (ibid.,  p.  101;  and 
Fountains  Chartulary,  p.  182),  and 
Roger  de  Mugheden  (E.Y.C.,  no. 
1412,  c.  1176-89),  occur  before  Alan 
regained  the  constableship  c.  1190 
(Pipe  Roll  2 Ric.  I,  p.  66).  Alan  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  younger 
Roald,  in  1201  (Rot.  de  Obi.  et  Fin., 
pp.  1 1 7,  137).  Ranulf  de  Glanville 
was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  1163-70  and 

11 75-89;  and  he  was  doubtless 
another  of  the  constables  during  the 
period  when  Alan  was  not  in  posses- 
sion. The  present  charter,  the  grant- 
or of  which  was  living  in  1196 


(Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  333),  is 
clearly  earlier  than  Mich.,  1 188, when 
Alan  son  of  Brian  was  dead.  More- 
over, the  mention  of  the  “ court  of 
the  earl,”  and  the  " forinsec  service 
of  the  king  and  earl  ” in  the  charter 
would  seem  to  rule  out  the  period 
1171  to  1181  when  there  was  no  earl 
of  Richmond;  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  list  of  witnesses  Brian  is  de- 
scribed merely  as  the  earl’s  brother 
suggests  that  he  was  brother  of  the 
existing  earl,  in  which  case  the 
charter  must  be  earlier  than  1171 
when  earl  Conan  died. 

2 Fountains  Chartulary , i,  334;  the 
younger  Roald  witnessed  as  con- 
stable. 

3 In  1284-5  the  abbot  of  Fountains 
held  a carucate  in  Greenberry  grange 
of  Brian  son  of  Alan  (Feudal  Aids,  vi, 
99). 

4 As  both  the  Bedale  and  Bainton 
properties  were  inherited  by  his  son, 
any  suggestion  that  these  properties 
were  acquired  by  two  successive 
marriages  cannot  be  maintained. 
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With  regard  to  ( b ) Brian  the  earl’s  brother  would  normally  in 
this  case  be  holding  the  property  by  the  curtesy  of  England  in 
right  of  his  wife;  but,  apart  from  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  documentary  evidence  relating  to  Scolland  and  his  descendants 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Bedale  actually  passed  to  an  heiress. 

The  generations  are  as  follows: 

1.  Scolland.  He  occurs  among  the  men  of  count  Stephen  of 
Britanny  m 1130.1  He  witnessed  a charter  of  count  Stephen  to 
St.  Mary’s,  York,  ante  17  July,  11322;  and  as  dapifer  or  steward 
charters  of  count  Alan  III  (1137-46)  to  Fountains  abbey,3  and  to 
Rogei  de  Mowbray.4  With  his  son  Brian  he  witnessed  a charter 
of  count  Alan  III  to  the  burgesses  of  Richmond.5  He  granted 
tithe  to  St.  Martin’s  priory,  Richmond,  in  Bedale,  Killerby  (Kil- 
uerteby),  Scotton,  Ovington  ( Ulwyngton  super  Teise),  and  Mel- 
sonby6;  and  to  Castle  Acre  priory  the  church  of  Melsonby,  and  tithe 
m Bedale,  Firby  (. Friebi ),  Killerby  (Culuertebi),  Scorton,  and  Aiskew 
( Echesco ).7  As  stated  in  the  charter  of  his  grand-daughter  Con- 
stance to  Castle  Acre  priory  he  was  buried  there.8  It  has  been 
suggested  that  he  married  a daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Bodin,  the 
Domesday  tenant,  whose  lands  were  ultimately  shared  between  the 
families  of  FitzHugh  and  FitzAlan.9  His  name  (which  also  occurs 
as  Scotland)  is  commemorated  in  the  eleventh-century  building  in 
the  castle  of  Richmond,  known  as  Scolland’s  hall.  He  was  prob- 
ably living  on  6 Jan.,  1145-6.10 

He  had  issue: 


(1)  Brian  (II); 

(2)  Elias,  who  as  Helias  son  of  Scoll  was  the  first  witness  to 
a charter  of  Alan  son  of  Brian  to  Fountains  abbey,11  and  who  wit- 
nessed a charter  of  William  Haget  to  the  same  temp . Roger,  abbot 
of  Byland,  c.  1146- 96.12 

II.  Brian  Son  of  Scolland.  He  confirmed  to  Castle  Acre 
priory  the  grant  which  his  father  Scolland  had  made ; among  the 


1 Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  27. 

2 Mon.  Ang.,  iii,  547.  The  date  is 
the  recorded  death  of  abbot  Geoffrey 
{ibid.,  p.  569),  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  charter. 

3 Fountains  Chartulary , i,  15. 

4 Gale,  op.  cit.,  Appendix,  p.  219. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  100. 

6 Mon.  Ang.,  iii,  603. 

7 Castle  Acre  Reg.,  Harl.  MSS.  21 10, 
f.  63d,  now  f.  69d. 

s Ibid. 

9 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  N.R.,  i,  89. 

10  This  is  the  probable  date  of  a 


charter  of  count  Alan  III  {comes 
Anglie  et  indigena  comesque  Britannie) 
issued  at  Rennes,  granting  his  land 
of  Ingleby  to  the  abbey  of  Savigny, 
and  desiring  that  its  terms  should  be 
made  known  to  his  followers  in- 
cluding Roald  the  constable,  Ralph 
the  dapifer,  Theobald  the  chaplain, 
and  Scolland  (with  no  official  designa- 
tion). (Round,  Cal.  Docs,  in  France, 
no.  805;  Gale,  op.  cit.,  Appendix,  p 
99). 

11  Chartulary , i,  173. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  204. 
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witnesses  being  Elias  brother  of  Brian,  presumably  his  brother,  and 
Michael  son  of  Brian,  presumably  bis  son.1  He  confirmed  a grant 
by  Ralph  son  of  Gichel  to  Fountains  abbey  of  land  in  North  Cowton, 
among  the  witnesses  being  Alan,  Henry,  and  Michael,  the  confirmor’s 
sons.2 

He  had  issue: 

(1)  Alan  'j 

(2)  Henry  [ as  above, 

(3)  Michael  J 

and  (4)  a daughter  Constance,  who  as  daughter  of  Brian  son  of 
Scotland  and  wife  of  Ranulf  son  of  Robert  de  Goseberchirche 
[Gosberton,  co.  Lincoln],  granted  to  Castle  Acre  priory,  with  the 
consent  of  her  husband,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  for  the  soul 
of  her  grandfather  S.3,  whose  body  was  there  buried,  and  of  her 
father  Brian,  and  the  souls  of  her  ancestors  and  that  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  and  their  heirs  i/[d.  de  area  in  bicra 4 of  her  inheritance 
which  Alexander  and  Godfrey  his  brother  and  Hereward  had  held 
of  them  in  Holflet5  before  the  house  of  Godfrey  son  of  Wichif,  to 
be  paid  yearly  by  the  said  Alexander,  Godfrey,  and  Hereward  and 
their  heirs  on  the  feast  of  St.  Botulf.6 

It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  available  evidence  relating  to 
Brian  the  younger  brother  of  Conan,  earl  of  Richmond.  Described 
as  the  earl’s  brother  he  witnessed  earl  Conan’s  charter,  granting  the 
constableship  of  Richmond  to  Alan  son  of  Roald,  c.  1158. 7 As 
mentioned  above  Brian,  the  earl’s  brother,  and  Conan  his  son  wit- 
nessed the  charter  of  William  son  of  Frane  de  Greenberry  to  Hamelin 
his  brother8;  and  Robert,  brother  of  the  earl,  and  Brian  and 
Reginald,  brothers  of  the  earl,  witnessed  the  charter  of  earl  Conan 
confirming  the  grants  which  Robert  his  chamberlain  made  to  the 
church  of  St.  James  and  St.  Leonard  of  Denny.9  No  documentary 
evidence  appears  to  be  forthcoming  that  he  had  a son  called  Alan ; 
the  only  reason  for  supposing  this  seems  to  be  the  traditional  origin 
of  the  FitzAlan  family;  but  with  regard  to  his  son  Conan  there  is  a 
charter  of  Conan  son  of  Brian  son  of  the  earl  confirming  to  Foun- 

1 Castle  Acre  Reg.,  loc.  cit.  Printed  identified  this  as  Hofileet  Stow  in  the 

in  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  53.  parish  of  Wigtoft  adjoining  Bicker. 

2 Fountains  Chartulavy,  i,  176.  6 Castle  Acre  Reg.,  loc.  cit.  Printed 

3 Scotland  in  the  ensuing  charter  in  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  53. 

by  her  husband.  7 Westminster  Abbey  Muniments, 

4 This  is  clearly  Bicker,  co.  Lin-  no.  1415. 

coin.  It  is  close  to  Gosberton.  See  8 Fountains  Chartulavy,  i,  330. 
above  for  the  interest  of  the  Fitz Alans  9 Ely  Chartulary,  Cotton  MSS., 
there.  Titus  A i,  f.  50,  now  f.  52.  Printed 

5 Canon  C.  W.  Foster  has  kindly  in  Mon.  Ang.,  vi,  1552. 
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tains  abbey  the  donation  which  Geoffrey  Haget  his  uncle  (avunculus) 
made  of  the  vill  of  Thorpe  Underwood  in  the  parish  of  Little  Ouse- 
burn.1  This  relationship  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  known,  as 
shown  above,  that  Geoffrey  Haget,  one  of  whose  sisters  married 
Alan  son  of  Brian,  was  uncle  of  the  latter’s  son  Brian  son  of  Alan. 
But  even  if  the  traditional  origin  of  the  FitzAlans  is  accepted,  in 
which  case  Conan  son  of  Brian  and  Alan  son  of  Brian  would  be 
brothers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Conan  could  describe  his  brother’s 
brother-in-law  as  his  own  uncle. 

Lastly,  it  is  possible  that  Brian,  brother  of  earl  Conan,  is  identical 
with  the  Brian  son  of  Alan  who  witnessed  a charter  of  earl  Conan 
to  the  men  of  the  soke  of  Gayton,  co.  Lincoln.2  Mr.  Round  in 
commenting  on  this  charter3  dates  it  as  c.  1154-6,  and  says  that 
Brian  son  of  Alan  was  the  founder  of  the  FitzAlans  of  Bedale. 
This  seems  to  imply  the  acceptance  of  their  traditional  origin ; but 
it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  Brian  son  of  Alan,  so  described 
and  occupying  a junior  place  in  the  list  of  witnesses,  was  actually 
Brian  son  of  count  Alan  III  and  brother  of  earl  Conan.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  to  connect  him  with  Bedale.  The  point  is, 
however,  of  no  material  assistance  in  confirming  or  disputing  the 
truth  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  FitzAlan  family. 

The  combined  documentary  evidence  may  now  be  summed 
up: 

(1)  The  traditional  origin  identifies  Brian  the  father  of  Alan 
son  of  Brian,  from  whom  the  FitzAlans  of  Bedale  were  descended, 
as  Brian  brother  of  earl  Conan  (see  Table  I). 

(2)  It  is  apparent  that  Alan  son  of  Brian  had  already  acquired 
the  Bedale  property  before  the  death  of  Brian  brother  of  earl  Conan. 

(3)  Brian  brother  of  earl  Conan  had  a son  Conan,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  had  a son  Alan. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand  Brian  son  of  Scolland  had  certainly  four 
children,  including  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Alan 
(see  Table  II). 

(5)  If  these  sons  all  died  in  their  father’s  lifetime  and  his 
property  went  to  daughters  the  inheritance  would  have  been 
divided.  But  although  his  daughter  Constance  inherited  some 
property  in  Bicker,  co.  Lincoln,  the  manor  of  Bicker  was  later  held 
by  the  FitzAlan  family.4  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  have 

1 Fountains  Char  tul  ary,  ii,  719.  4 This  points  to  the  suggestion  that 

2 Ancient  Charters,  Pipe  Roll  Soc.,  Constance’s  property  in  Bicker  was 

P-  54*  . granted  to  her  in  marriage,  to  be  held 

3 Ibid.  of  her  father  and  his  heirs. 
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TABLE  I 

(showing  the  traditional  descent  of  the  FitzAlans  of  Bedale). 


ALAN  III  = Bertha  dau.  of  Conan 


Earl  of  Richmond 
d.  1146 


and  granddau. 


Ill,  Duke  of  Britanny 
of  Alan  Fergant 


CONAN  IV 
Earl  of  Richmond 
d.  1 1 7 1 


BRIAN  = 


ALAN  = Agnes  de  Bedale 


living  1175 


dau.  or  granddau. 
of  Scolland 


BRIAN 
minor  in  1190 


TABLE  II 

(showing  the  suggested  origin  of  the  FitzAlans  of  Bedale). 


SCOLLAND  = 
living  1130 
d.  post  1145-6 


BRIAN  = 


ELIAS 


ALAN  = a sister  and  HENRY  MICHAEL 


living  1175 
d.  1187-88 


coh.  of 

Geoffrey  Haget 


CONSTANCE  = Ranulf son  of 

Robert  de  Gosberton 


BRIAN  = Alice  dau.  of 


of  age  in  1194 
living  1242 


Gilbert  Flansard 


SIR  ALAN  SON  OF  BRI AN = Agnes  [?]  dau.  of 


slain  c.  1261-67 


Sir  Randolf  FitzIIenry; 
as  dame  Agnes  de  Bedale 
living  in  1268 


SIR  BRIAN  SON  OF  ALAN 
sum.  to  pari.  1295  to  1304-5 
d.  1306 

leaving  two  daus. 
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been  the  case  if  the  FitzAlans  were  descended  from  another  daughter 
of  her  father.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  that  Constance 
or  her  husband,  Ranulf  de  Gosberton,  had  any  share  in  her  father’s 
main  property  in  Richmondshire. 

(6)  Agnes  de  Bedale,  who  has  been  regarded  as  the  twelfth- 
century  heiress  of  Bedale,  was  in  fact  the  widow  of  Sir  Alan  son 
of  Brian,  who  died  c.  1261-7. 

From  these  deductions  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  suggest 
that  Bedale  descended  from  Scolland  in  the  male  line,  through  his 
son  Brian  and  the  latter’s  son  Alan,  to  the  family  known  in  later 
days  as  FitzAlan1;  that  Alan  son  of  Brian  son  of  Scolland  was 
identical  with  Alan  son  of  Brian,  living  1175-88;  and  that  the 
traditional  descent  from  Brian  brother  of  earl  Conan  breaks  down. 

This  suggestion  is  put  forward  with  diffidence.  Some  charter, 
at  present  apparently  unavailable,  may  come  to  light  to  prove  the 
traditional  origin  ; but  until  that  event  occurs  tradition  in  this  case 
may  be  regarded  as  not  unopen  to  suspicion.2 


1 Mr.  McCall,  Bedale,  p.  22,  ques- 
tions whether  “ FitzAlan  ” [of 

Bedale]  was  ever  used  as  a surname, 
and  suggests  that  if  the  last  of  the 
line,  Brian  son  of  Alan,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a son  he  would  have 
styled  himself  FitzBrian. 


2 Without  committing  them  to  any 
suggestions  made  in  this  paper  I have 
pleasure  in  recording  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lewis  C.  Loyd  and  Canon  C.  W. 
Foster  for  help  in  several  points. 
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( Continued  from  Vol.  XVII , p.  ji .) 

Fewston  and  Weston. 

Hailstorm,  1763. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pawson  and 
William  Chippendale  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Farnley,  Lindley  and  Bishopswood  in  Otley  and  Norwood  in 
Fewstone,  as  also  certified  by  William  Thornton,  Thomas  Collins 
and  Richard  Thompson,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  W.R.  Yorks. , 
assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Weatherby,  15  January  last 
That  on  14th  July,  3 George  III  (1763),  there  fell  a violent  and 
dreadful  hailstorm  upon  the  lands  of  the  petitioners  which  in  a 
short  time  cut  down  and  totally  destroyed  the  corn  and  grain 
then  standing  and  growing  there.  Also  represented  upon  the 
humble  petition  of  Joseph  Myers  and  John  Watson  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others  of  Fewstone  and  Inkley  [sic] , Denton, 
Lindley  and  Burley  in  the  parishes  of  Otley  and  Askwith  and  Snow- 
den in  the  parish  of  Weston,  as  also  by  certificate  of  Henry  Dun- 
combe,  Charles  Slingsby  and  Thomas  Collins,  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  West  Riding  made  at  Quarter  Sessions  holden  at  Weatherby, 
11  January,  3 Geo.  Ill  (1763).  That  by  the  same  storm  corn  and 
grain  was  cut  down  and  totally  destroyed  and  that  experienced 
Farmers  and  husbandmen  have  carefully  viewed  the  same  and 
estimated  the  loss  sustained,  (1)  by  Thomas  Pawson  and  others  the 
first  mentioned  petitioners  which  upon  a moderate  computation 
amounts  to  £242  10s.,  (2)  by  Joseph  Myers  and  others  the  last 
mentioned,  £788  2 s.,  which  united  together  amount  to  £1030  12s. 
That  by  reason  of  the  said  misfortune  the  said  petitioners  and  their 
families  must  inevitably  sink  under  their  unhappy  and  necessitous 
circumstances  unless  timely  relieved  by  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  well  disposed  Christians.  House  to  house  collection 
throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  the  counties  of 
Flint,  Denbigh  and  Radnor.  Trustees  and  receivers : Ayscough 
Fawkes,  John  Stanhope,  Edmund  Barker,  Richard  Wilson,  John 
Lee,  Francis  Fawkes,  John  Richardson,  esquires,  John  Ward, 
Thomas  Stevenson  and  John  Stevenson,  gentlemen.  13  Feb: 
5 Geo.  Ill  (1765).  (B.,  v,  3.) 

VOL.  XXX 
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HAMPSTH WAITE  AND  FEWSTON. 

Inundations,  1768. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Holmes, 
John  Medcalfe  and  William  Wade  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
other  persons  sufferers  by  inundations  in  Hampsthwaite,  Fewston, 
Leathley,  Pannal,  Otley,  Westburn,  Stainburn,  Ripon,  Beamsley 
and  Keighley,  all  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  as  by 
the  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  assembled 
at  their  general  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Weatherby,  12  January 
last.  That  on  4 August,  1767,  a most  violent  and  dreadfull  storm 
of  thunder,  lightening  and  heavy  rain  happened  and  fell  upon  the 
lands  of  the  petitioners,  which  occasioned  a most  rapid  and  terrible 
flood  in  the  Rivers  Washburne  and  Crimple  and  in  several  other 
brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  parishes  aforesaid,  which  in  a short  time 
broke  down  and  overflowed  the  petitioners  mills,  milldams  and 
banks  and  made  new  channels  for  the  water  into  and  through 
some  of  their  lands  and  grounds  and  broke  down  and  tore  up  great 
quantities  of  trees,  walls,  hedges  and  fences,  and  covered  their 
lands  and  grounds  with  stones,  gravel  and  sand,  and  washed  away 
and  destroyed  the  standing  and  other  corn  and  grain,  potatoes, 
meadow  grass  and  hay.  That  the  said  flood  also  washed  away  the 
lime,  dung  and  soil  of  the  summer,  fallowed  and  other  lands,  and 
carried  away  and  drowned  several  of  their  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
as  also  large  quantities  of  linnen,  yarn  and  candle  wick,  household 
furniture  and  wearing  apparel,  and  washed  away  and  spoiled  large 
quantities  of  leather,  wood,  coals,  peat,  tools  and  implements  of 
trade,  together  with  shops  and  outbuildings.  By  the  oaths  of 
experienced  workmen  and  farmers,  well  acquainted  with  the 
premises  before  the  accident,  who  have  carefully  viewed  and 
examined  the  same,  and  estimate  on  a moderate  computation  that 
the  loss  will  amount  to  £3554  6s.  6 d.,  and  that  the  sufferers  are  all 
tenants  at  rack  rents  and  are  reduced  to  great  want  and  distress 
and  must  be  more  so  if  not  timely  relieved  by  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  well  disposed  Christians.  House  to  house  collection 
throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  Flint,  Denbigh 
and  Radnor.  Trustees  and  receivers : Ayscough  Fawkes,  Walter 
Hawksworth,  Francis  Fawkes,  Richard  Wilson,  John  Lee,  John 
Richardson,  Thomas  Bacon  Barker,  Edmund  Barker,  Robert 
Stainsfield,  esquires,  John  Ward,  Thomas  Whitehead,  Thomas 
Stevenson  and  John  Stevenson,  gentlemen.  23  June,  8 Geo.  Ill 
{1768).  ( B .,  viii,  10.) 
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Fewston,  West  End  Chapel,  1773. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the  Minister,  Chapel 
Warden  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Fewston,  as  by  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York  assembled  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions 
held  at  Wetherby,  12  January,  13  Geo:  III  (1773).  That  the 
Chapel  called  West  End  Chapel  in  the  township  of  Thruscross  in 
the  parish  of  Fewston  is  a chapel  of  ease  under  Fewston  and  five 
miles  distant  therefrom,  and  the  same  is  only  of  the  length  of 
eleven  yards  and  breadth  of  five  yards  and  by  much  too  small  to 
contain  the  inhabitants  resorting  thereto  to  hear  divine  services, 
and  the  same  is  a very  ancient  structure  and  the  whole  must  be 
taken  down,  removed,  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  certified  by  the  oaths 
of  experienced  workmen  who  have  viewed  the  Chapel  and  estimate 
the  charge  for  rebuilding  on  a moderate  computation  will  amount 
to  £1004  1 os.  9 d.,  exclusive  of  the  old  materials,  which  is  a sum 
too  great  for  the  parishioners  to  raise  among  themselves,  being 
mostly  tenants  at  rack  rents  and  greatly  burthened  with  poor. 
Collection  throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  Flint, 
Denbigh  and  Radnor ; and  house  to  house  throughout  the  counties 
of  York,  Lancaster,  Derby,  Chester  and  Nottingham.  Trustees 
and  receivers'.  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Baronet,  Edward  Leedes, 
Thomas  Arthington,  esquires,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Collins,  the  Rev: 
Richard  Thompson,  the  Rev.  John  Winnerah,  clerks,  John  Ward, 
William  Wigglesworth,  Matthias  Simpson,  Joseph  Dinsdale, 
Thomas  Stevenson  and  John  Stevenson,  gentlemen.  4 July,  14 
Geo.  Ill  (1774).  (B.,  xiv,  8.) 

Fewston  Church,  1805. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the  Minister,  Church 
Wardens  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Fewston  as  by  certificate 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  assembled  at 
Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Knaresborough,  7 Oct:  46  Geo:  III  (1805). 
That  the  parish  Church  aforesaid  is  by  length  of  time  become  so 
very  ruinous  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  but  must  be  entirely  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  that  the  parishioners  cannot  now  assemble 
therein  for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  without  manifest 
danger  to  their  lives.  That  not  only  by  the  oaths  of  the  Minister, 
etc.,  but  upon  the  oath  of  Mr  Thomas  Driffield,  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced architect,  who  hath  made  an  estimate  of  the  charge  of 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  parish  church  and  it  amounts  upon 
a moderate  computation  to  £750,  exclusive  of  the  old  materials, 
which  is  a sum  too  great  for  the  parishioners,  as  previously  stated. 
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Collection  throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Flint,  Den- 
bigh and  Radnor,  and  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  counties 
of  York,  Chester,  Derby,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Cumberland,  Durham,  Northumberland  and  Westmorland.  Trustees 
and  receivers:  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr. 
William  Markham,  Sir  John  Ingilby  and  Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibbotson, 
baronets,  Walter  Fawkes,  esquire,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Ramshaw, 
Samuel  Stubbs,  Joseph  Stubbs,  Stephen  Ward,  William  Stevenson, 
Thomas  Parkinson,  Thomas  Buck,  William  Parkinson,  Robert 
Bramley,  William  Hardisty  and  John  Stevenson  Salt,  gentlemen, 
and  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  14  Nov., 
48  Geo.  Ill  (1807).  ( B .,  xlviii,  1.) 

Felbeck  Mill.  Fire  17^7 

Represented  as  well  upon  the  humble  petition  of  Ann  Allanson 
of  Felbeck  in  High  and  Low  Bishopside  in  the  parish  of  Ripon  as 
by  the  certificate  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  West  Riding 
assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Ripon  on  18th  January, 
39  Geo.  Ill  (1799).  That  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  December,  179 7,  a sudden  and  terrible  broke  out  [sic]  in  the  peti- 
tioner’s mill  at  Felbeck,  which  in  a short  space  of  time  wholly 
consumed  and  destroyed  it  together  with  a large  quantity  of  grain 
therein  and  the  Shaft  Hurst  Mill,  Stones  Dressing  Mill,  Rolars,  Fan, 
Sack,  Tackle  Geers,  Blocks,  Ropes  Geers,  Machinery,  Floors, 
Timber,  Roof  Slate,  Brick,  Tiles,  Stones,  Laths,  Lime,  Nails,  Glass, 
Lead  Windows,  Lead  and  Iron  Weights,  and  other  furniture  by 
which  dreadful  calamity  the  said  poor  sufferer  is  reduced  from 
comfortable  circumstances  to  poverty  and  distress.  That  also 
upon  the  oaths  of  Joseph  Simpson,  Thomas  Atkinson  and  George 
Brigham,  credible  and  experienced  persons,  who  have  carefully 
taken  a particular  account  of  the  damage,  and  of  William  Allan- 
son, son  of  the  petitioner,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  grain  meal 
sacks  consumed,  which  upon  a moderate  computation  amounts  to 
£670  14s.  3^.  and  upwards,  besides  the  materials,  no  part  being 
insured.  Collection  throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Denbigh,  Flint  and  Radnor,  and  house  to  house  collection  in  the 
counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Derby.  Trustees  and 
Receivers : His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Ripon,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Ripon  for  the  time  being, 
Sir  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby,  bart.,  the  Rev.  James  Wilkinson,  the 
Rev.  John  Tripp,  D.D.,  Roger  Pickering,  esq.,  William  Stevenson 
and  John  Stevenson,  gentlemen.  16  July,  39  Geo:  III  (1799). 
(. B .,  xxxix,  7.) 
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Fewston  Church,  1810. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the  Minister,  Church- 
wardens and  principal  inhabitants  of  Fewston  as  well  as  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  assem- 
bled at  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Knaresborough,  2 October,  50 
Geo.  Ill  (1810).  That  the  parish  church  of  Fewston  is  a very 
antient  structure,  the  walls  of  the  Stepple  [steeple]  of  which  are 
very  much  cracked  and  giving  way  and  the  floors  of  the  Belfrey 
and  the  Roof  in  a very  decayed  and  shattered  state  and  in  great 
danger  of  falling  down  and  that  the  body  of  the  Church  is  too 
small  for  the  congregation  and  cannot  be  enlarged  without  taking 
off  the  roof  and  raising  the  north  wall  about  ten  feet  so  as  to  be  of 
the  same  heigth  [sic]  as  the  south  wall  in  order  to  give  room  to 
erect  a Gallery  over  the  north  aisle.  And  that  the  beams  of  the 
roof  of  the  church  are  so  decayed  and  the  slates  so  much  perished 
that  a new  roof  is  become  necessary  and  that  the  parishioners 
could  not  assemble  therein  for  public  worship  without  great  danger 
of  their  lives.  That  at  the  Quarter  Session  held  at  Knaresborough, 
7 October,  1806,  the  expence  [sic]  of  taking  down,  rebuilding  and 
enlarging  would  upon  a moderate  computation  amount  to  £75° 
and  upwards  was  proved  on  oath  by  Thomas  Dulheld,1  an  able 
and  experienced  architect,  a sum  much  too  large  for  the  petitioners 
to  raise  among  themselves,  being  mostly  poor  persons.  That  in 
consequence  letters  patent  in  1807  were  granted  and  £118  13s.  yd. 
only  collected,  which  sum  was  paid  to  the  trustees,  and  they  have 
already  expended  £600  which  they  are  unable  to  pay.  Collection 
throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Flint,  Denbigh  and 
Radnor,  and  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  counties  of  York, 
Chester,  Derby,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Cumber- 
land, Durham,  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Trustees  and 
Receivers : the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  John  Ingilby,  Sir 
Henry  Carr  Ibbetson,  baronets,  Walter  Fawkes,  esq.,  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Barnshaw,2  vicar,  Samuel  Stubbs,  Joseph  Stubbs, 
Stephen  Ward,  William  Flurdisby  [?  Hardisty],  churchwardens, 
Thomas  Colbert,  Thomas  Parkinson,  John  Walker  Fossham, 
Thomas  Buck,  William  Parkinson,  Robert  Bramley  and  John 
Stevenson  Salt,  gentlemen.  11  June,  51  Geo:  III  (1811).  ( B ., 

li,  8.) 


1 ? Driffield . 


2 ? Ramshaw. 
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Follifoot.  0 0 

Fire,  1808. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  John  Cullingworth 
of  Follifoot  That  on  10  December  1804,  a sudden  and  terrible 
fire  accidentally  broke  out  upon  the  premises  of  John  Cullingworth, 
which  in  a short  time,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  endeavours 
of  the  said  poor  sufferer  and  his  neighbours,  consumed  416  yards 
of  hay,  twelve  acres  of  corn  and  also  a quantity  of  wood  proper 
for  husbandry,  by  the  oath  of  John  Simpson,  Thomas  Pick  and 
John  Pulleine,  three  of  the  most  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Follifoot,  who  made  a moderate  estimate  of  the  loss  amounting 
to  £306  and  upwards,  by  which  shocking  accident  the  said  John 
Cullingworth  and  his  wife  and  seven  children  are  reduced  to  extreme 
want  and  poverty.  Collection  throughout  England,  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  Denbigh,  Flint  and  Radnor,  and  house  to  house  through- 
out the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  West- 
morland, Durham,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Chester  and 
Lancaster.  Trustees  and  Receivers'.  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby, 
baronet,  Sir  John  Ingilby,  baronet,  John  Tripp,  clerk,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  William  Bentley,  William  Manby,  Francis  Fairbank,  John 
Pullan,  William  Stevenson  and  John  Stevenson  Salt,  gentlemen 
25  June,  46  Geo:  III  (1806).  (B.,  xlvi,  8.) 


Frizinghall.  — . 

Fire,  1763. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  George  Craven, 
sufferer  by  fire  at  Frizzinghall  in  the  township  of  Heaton  in  the 
parish  of  Bradford,  as  also  by  a certificate  at  the  hands  of  Samuel 
Lister,  William  Lamplugh,  Henry  Wickham,  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas 
Medhurst,  esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding. 
That  upon  5 July,  1763,  in  the  night  a sudden  and  terrible  fire 
broke  out  at  the  mills  of  the  petitioner  at  Frizzinghall  which  in 
a short  time,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the 
petitioner  and  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Frizzinhall 
and  adjacent  townships,  burnt  down  to  the  ground  and  consumed 
the  Rasping,  Grinding  and  Flour  Mills  of  the  petitioner  together 
with  the  Rasping  Engine  (which  had  been  made  and  brought  to 
great  perfection  at  the  extraordinary  expence  of  the  petitioner), 
corn  mill,  chipping  engine,  sack  tackle  wheels,  and  all  other  the 
geer  belonging  to  the  said  mills,  also  great  quantities  of  dying  [sic] 
wood  and  wheat  then  lying  in  the  mills,  and  entirely  destroyed  all 
the  mill  stones,  as  well  for  grinding  of  wheat  as  [sic]  other  grain, 
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as  for  grinding  of  wood  for  dying,  by  the  oath  of  several  able  and 
experienced  workmen  and  creditable  neighbours,  who  at  a moderate 
computation  estimate  the  damages  at  £1128  js.  and  upwards. 
That  the  petitioner  and  his  family  must  sink  under  their  unhappy 
and  necessitous  circumstances  unless  relieved,  etc.  Collection 
throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  Flint,  Denbigh 
and  Radnor,  and  house  to  house  through  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Trustees  and  Receivers : James  Lister,  William 
Lamplugh,  Henry  Wickham,  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Medhurst, 
Robert  Stansfield,  Benjamin  Ferrand,  Jeremiah  Rawson  and 
Walter  Stanhope,  esquires,  William  Thornton,  gentleman,  Thomas 
Stevenson  and  John  Stevenson,  gentlemen.  18  Jan.,  4 Geo:  III 
(1764).  (B.,  iv,  4.) 

Gisburn  Forest  Chapel,  1771. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the  Minister,  Chapel- 
wardens  and  the  major  part  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
chapelry  of  Tosside,  otherwise  Gisburn  Forest,  in  the  parish  of 
Gisburn,  as  by  certificate  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  assembled 
at  Skipton  on  10  July  last.  That  the  Chapel  of  Tosside  is  a very 
ancient  building  become  very  ruinous  and  in  great  decay  as  well 
in  the  foundation  as  in  the  roof,  and  is  not  large  enough  to  contain 
the  inhabitants  who  resort  thereto  though  they  have  expended 
large  sums  in  repairing  the  Chapel,  yet  the  same  cannot  any  longer 
be  supported.  All  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  as  testified 
by  the  oaths  of  able  and  experienced  workmen,  upon  a moderate 
estimate  it  will  amount  to  £1109,  which  sum  the  inhabitants  cannot 
raise  among  themselves,  being  tenants  chiefly  at  rack  rent  and  much 
burthened  with  poor.  Collection  throughout  England,  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  and  Flint,  Denbigh  and  Radnor,  and  house  to  house 
throughout  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Trustees  and 
Receivers’.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Josiah  Morley, 
Christopher  Dawson,  esquires,  the  Revs.  Richard  Carr  and  Edward 
Harrison,  clerks,  Thomas  Clapham,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Robert 
Parker,  Thomas  Holden,  James  Watson,  Thomas  Stevenson  and 
John  Stevenson,  gentlemen.  10  January,  11  George  III  (1771). 
(£.,  xi,  5.) 

Fylingdales  Church,  1818.  I. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the  Minister,  Church- 
wardens and  inhabitants  of  Fylingdales,  N.R.  Yorks.,  as  by  certi- 
ficate by  the  Justices  of  the  North  Riding  assembled  at  Quarter 
Sessions  held  at  Northallerton,  5 October,  56  Geo.  Ill  (1816). 
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that  the  parish  church  of  Fylingdales  is  in  a very  ruinous  and 
decayed  state  and  dangerous  for  the  inhabitants  to  resort  in  attend- 
ing Divine  Service,  the  truth  of  which  is  expressed  not  only  by  the 
inhabitants  but  by  the  oath  of  James  Peacock  of  Whitby,  stone- 
mason, and  Gideon  Smailes  of  the  same  place,  joiner,  both  able 
and  experienced  workmen,  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
church  and  made  an  estimate  for  repairing  it,  which  upon  a moderate 
computation  amounts  to  £885  18 s.,  which  sum,  exclusive  of  the 
old  materials,  which  sum  the  inhabitants  are  not  able  to  raise 
among  themselves,  being  mostly  tenants  at  rack  rents  and  greatly 
burthened  with  poor,  and  therefore  incapable  of  undertaking  the 
work  without  the  charitable  assistance  of  well-disposed  Christians. 
House  to  house  collection  throughout  England,  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  and  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint  and  Radnor.  Trustees 
and  receivers : His  Grace  the  Most  Rev:  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  James  Harrison,  Richard 
Moorsom  and  Christopher  Richardson,  esquires,  Thomas  Strother, 
Stephen  Crosby,  John  Craven  and  John  Stevenson  Salt,  gentlemen, 
and  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  5 Dec: 
59  Geo.  III.  ( B .,  lix,  6.) 

Fylingdales  Church,  1820.  II. 

Represented  [etc.,  as  before ] and  by  the  certificate  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  North  Riding  assembled  at  their  General 
Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Northallerton,  14  October,  3 Geo:  IV 
(1822).  That  the  Church  of  Fylingdales  is  a very  ancient  structure 
and  through  length  of  time  greatly  decayed,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  preserve  and  support 
it,  became  so  ruinous  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  it.  By  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the 
North  Riding  assembled  at  their  General  Quarter  Sessions  held  at 
Northallerton,  15  October,  56  Geo:  III  (1816),  and  by  the  oaths  of 
James  Peacock  and  Gideon  Smailes,  who  estimate  the  cost  of 
repairs  at  £885  18 s.,  exclusive  of  the  old  materials.  That  collections 
were  made  in  59  Geo.  Ill  amounting  to  £109,  which  together  with 
a sum  of  £215  has  been  paid  by  George  Stainthorp  and  John  Jillson 
to  the  Churchwardens  to  the  workmen  employed,  which  leaves 
a deficiency  of  £561  1 8s.  House  to  house  collection  throughout 
England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Denbigh,  Flint  and  Radnor. 
Trustees  and  Receivers : [the  same  as  before,  except  for  the  addition 
of]  George  Stainthorp  and  John  Jillson,  gentlemen.  16  November, 
3 Geo:  IV  (1820).  (C.,  iii,  8a.) 
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Grindleton  Chapel,  1804. 

Represented  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the  Minister,  Chapel- 
wardens  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  chapelry  of  Grindleton 
in  the  parish  of  Mitton,  W.R.,  co.  York.,  as  by  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  assembled 
at  their  general  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Skipton  on  Tuesday, 
12  July,  43  George  III  (1803),  that  the  chapel  of  Grindleton  is  a 
very  ancient  structure  and  greatly  decayed  in  every  part,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  repair  it,  yet  the 
chapel  through  length  of  time  is  now  become  so  ruinous  that  it 
cannot  any  longer  be  supported  but  must  be  wholly  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  upon  a larger  scale,  it  being  too  small  to  contain  the 
number  of  people  who  are  desirous  of  assembling  therein  for  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God.  The  truth  of  the  premises  hath 
been  made  to  appear  at  Quarter  Sessions  upon  the  oath  of  John 
Robinson,  an  able  and  experienced  architect,  who  hath  carefully 
viewed  the  said  chapel  and  made  an  estimate  of  the  charge  of  taking 
down,  enlarging  and  rebuilding  it,  which  upon  a moderate  computa- 
tion amounts  to  £664  8s.,  exclusive  of  the  old  materials,  which  sum 
the  inhabitants  are  not  able  to  pay  among  themselves,  being 
mostly  tenants  and  labourers  and  burthened  with  a numerous 
besides  [sic],  being  subject  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  contributing 
one  quarter  towards  the  repairs  of  their  Parish  Church  and  also 
one  half  towards  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  of  Waddington;  thus 
circumstanced  they  are  utterly  unable  of  undertaking  so  great  a 
work  without  the  charitable  assistance  of  well  disposed  Christians. 
Collections  throughout  England,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  Flint, 
Denbigh  and  Radnor,  and  house  to  house  throughout  the  counties 
of  York,  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland.  Trustees  and  receivers'.  Thomas  Peel,  George 
Horner  and  Josias  Robinson,  esquires,  Richard  Dawson  and  Josias 
Dawson,  clerks,  William  Baldwin,  William  Stevenson  and  John 
Stevenson  Salt,  gentlemen,  and  the  Minister  and  Chapelwardens 
for  the  time  being,  n July,  44  Geo:  III  (1804).  (B.,  xliv,  9.) 
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JOHN  SCOTT. 

The  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  members  by  the  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  1931,  of  John  Scott,  of 
Ilkley.  A native  of  Skipton,  where  he  was  born  5th  March,  1852, 
he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  had  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  five  English  Sovereigns.  As  a young  man  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  a great  traveller  and  walker,  and  he  used  to 
boast  of  a day’s  walk  of  40  miles  in  Switzerland.  He  was  in  Stras- 
bourg when  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out  in  1870  and,  through 
the  kindness  of  a British  war-correspondent  whom  he  met  there, 
he  obtained  a permit  to  the  zone  of  the  armies,  and  saw  much  of 
the  early  fighting  from  the  German  lines. 

Scott  joined  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  in  1870  or 
1871,  and  was  at  a later  period  elected  to  the  Council,  whose 
meetings  he  attended  with  great  regularity  until  a year  or  so  before 
his  death.  He  was  also  constantly  seen  at  the  Society’s  summer 
meetings  or  excursions.  In  1903  he  became  joint  Hon.  Secretary 
with  the  late  William  Brown,  to  whom  he  was  co-ad  jut  or  for 
several  years.  He  was  on  the  Council  of  the  Thoresby  Society 
and  a member  of  the  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  and  Surtees  Societies, 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland,  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land, and  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Societies.  He 
was  a founder-member  at  that  select  inner  circle  of  Yorkshire 
antiquaries  known  as  “ The  Yorkshire  Tykes,”  and  was  Archtyke 
in  1905.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Leeds  Library 
and  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Institute,  and  was  on  the  Council  of 
both  bodies. 

He  was  for  many  years  associated  with  the  firm  of  Scott  & Co., 
Skipton  (the  old  Skipton  Brewery),  and  on  its  absorption  by 
Bentley’s  Yorkshire  Breweries  Ltd.,  he  became  a Director  of  that 
Company,  resigning  this  position  as  recently  as  last  year.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  "Yorkshire  Dales  Railway 
(Skipton  and  Grassington  line)  and  was  a Director  until  that 
Company  became  merged  in  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish. 

He  married,  in  1886,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Hutchings, 
Esq.,  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  whom  he  leaves  a widow  with  a son  and 
two  daughters.  The  former,  Mr.  J.  Christopher  Scott,  is  in  practice 
as  a solicitor  and  is  a member  of  the  Ilkley  Urban  District  Council. 
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A third  consolidated  list  of  scheduled  monuments,  including 
all  the  additions  down  to  31  Dec.,  1930,  was  issued  in  March  last. 
The  Yorkshire  additions  are  printed  below.  Section  A includes 
those  which  are  in  the  guardianship  of  H.M.  Commissioners  of 
Works.  Section  B includes  the  monuments  which  are  scheduled 
only. 


Monastic 

Easby  Abbey  (1930) 


A 


B 


Bridges 

Birstwith,  New  Bridge 

Ilkley  Old  Bridge 

Oxy grains  packhorse  Bridge, 
Rishworth 

Civil  Building 

Oakwell  Hall,  Birstall 

Ecclesiastical  Building 

St.  Anne's  Chapel,  Ripon 

Prehistoric 

Addingham  High  Moor,  cup 
and  ring-marked  rocks  on 
(Addingham  Crag;  Hard- 
wick Holes) 

Aldro  earthworks  and  adja- 
cent groups  of  tumuli, 
Birds  all 

Grubstones  stone  circle,  Bur- 
ley Moor 

Hawksworth  Moor,  stone 
circle,  near  Horncliff  House 


Ilkley  Moor,  cup  and  ring- 
marked  rocks  on  (Green 
Crag;  Pancake  Rock;  near 
Barnishaw  Well;  Grainings 
Head ; Badger  Stone ; Weary 
Hill;  Hanging  Stones;  In- 
take Heads;  west  of  Wood- 
house  Crag). 

Ilkley  Moor,  Green  Bank 
earthwork. 

“ Little  Skirtful  of  Stones  ” 
(tumulus)  Burley  Moor 
“ Skirtful  of  Stones  ” (tumu- 
lus) and  three  tumuli  SE.  of 
it,  Hawksworth  Moor 
“ Twelve  Apostles  ” stone 
circle,  Burley  Moor 
Water  Sheddles  Cross 

Roman 

Cambodunum  Roman  Camp, 
Slack,  Longwood 
Cataractonium  Roman  Sta- 
tion, near  Catterick 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  Yorkshire 
Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley,  Broad  Carr, 
Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items  which  may  have  been 
omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

A History  of  the  Bingley  Grammar  School,  1529-1929.  By  Edward 
Ernest  Dodd,  M.A. ; Bradford:  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co. 
Ltd.,  1930. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  makes  generous  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  help  received  from  various  friends  who  have  placed 
the  materials  in  their  possession  at  his  disposal  for  the  purposes  of 
this  work.  From  these  sources  Mr.  Dodd  has  made  good  use,  and 
has  produced  a very  valuable  and  interesting  monograph  on  the 
documentary  and  architectural  history  of  the  school. 

Good  photographs  are  given  of  the  Chancery  Inquisition  of  1601, 
of  the  Charter  of  1622,  of  the  Grant  of  the  House  near  the  Church- 
yard, 1602,  and  of  some  of  the  Headmasters;  also  of  Mr.  Wooller, 
who  died  in  1587,  and  left  a benefaction  “ towards  the  keeping  of 
a School  Master  at  Bingley,  where  I was  borne/ * 

There  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  building  of  the  school- 
house,  begun  in  1637,  but  not  completed  twenty  years  later,  with 
extracts  from  the  accounts,  which  still  survive,  detailing  expenses 
of  the  work  over  a number  of  years  in  a rough  book  of  sheets  sewn 
together,  a photograph  of  a page  of  which  is  given. 

“ 54  Roodes  of  wallinge  cost  5s.  per  rood,  and  206  yeardes  of 
Hewen  worke  cost  i2d.  per  yrd.”  The  daily  wages  of  the  workmen 
seem  to  have  averaged  2 s.  per  day;  and  the  men  who  conveyed 
building  materials  were  regaled  with  bread  and  ale,  as  the  following 
entry,  among  other  similar  ones,  proves: — 

“ Paid  to  Marie  Drack  for  Ale  which  severall  men  drunk  wch 
brought  wood  & stone  for  the  Schoole  house,  and  for  Wine  wch  Mr 
Byns  & Tho.  Dobson  had  . . . . 3 s.” ; as  the  author  observes  “ this 
is  the  only  occasion  recorded  when  the  Governors  refreshed  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  School.” 

Chapter  III  throws  much  light  on  the  education  received  by 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  in  a country  Grammar  school,  and  makes  entertaining 
reading.  Dr.  Hartley,  Master  1791-1836,  did  much  to  improve 
the  school,  not  only  financially,  as  the  Governors  delegated  to  him 
their  responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  School  property,  which 
he  added  to  and  improved,  but  by  the  increase  of  pupils. 

During  his  head-mastership  a very  bitter  and  prolonged  con- 
troversy arose  regarding  the  education  to  be  given,  whether  it 
should  “ maintain  the  tradition  of  high  culture  associated  with  a 
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grammar  school,”  or  whether  it  should  descend  “ to  the  bare 
minimum  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  a harshly  material  age.” 
The  historian  of  the  school  has  given  a very  full  account  of  the 
dispute,  which  lasted  six  years,  and  was  eventually  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  where  Lord  Eldon  delivered  judgement  on 
January  25,  1820,  in  favour  of  the  Governors  and  Headmaster, 
who  desired  to  preserve  its  ancient  and  honourable  tradition. 

Chapter  IV  brings  the  history  of  the  School  up  to  the  present 
time.  Appendix  A gives  lists  of  the  Governors,  Trustees,  Head- 
masters, and  pupils,  while  Appendix  B identifies  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  school. 

The  author  has  given  a compendious  list  of  the  records  and 
works  from  which  he  has  obtained  his  information. 

The  volume,  brought  out  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  school  by  the  liberality  of  the  Governors,  owes  its  success 
to  the  painstaking  enquiries  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  school 
made  by  the  second  master,  Mr.  E.  E.  Dodd,  who  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  achievement  in  bringing  out  a really  good 
book,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  well-known  histories  of  such  schools 
as  Wakefield,  Leeds,  or  Sedbergh. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and  does  credit  to  the 
local  press  from  which  it  has  issued. 

j.  W.  Walker. 

Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire.  By  Frank  Elgee.  Gloucester: 

J.  Bellows,  1930. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  has  added  another  and  most 
important  chapter  to  the  story  of  the  North  Riding,  so  admirably 
written  by  Mr.  Edwards  some  years  ago  in  his  Early  History  of 
the  North  Riding.  Mr.  Elgee  for  many  years  has  been  accumulating 
material,  correlating  finds,  and  hunting  the  recesses  of  a number 
of  local  museums,  to  supplement  the  work  of  a long  line  of  ex- 
cavators in  the  burial  sites  of  prehistoric  man  in  North  Yorkshire, 
and  the  result  of  this  search  is  now  before  us.  The  make-up  of  the 
book  is  excellent  in  every  way,  and  the  wealth  of  illustration,  both 
line  and  plate,  sets  a new  standard  for  works  of  this  kind,  which 
we  hope  will  be  more  freely  followed. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  deals  with  the  distribution  of  remains  of 
the  Bronze  Age  occupation  of  the  Cleveland  moors,  and  a dis- 
cussion of  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  both  upon  the  actual 
remains  and  on  their  distribution  in  space.  We  have  placed  before 
us  a vivid  picture  of  the  wealth  of  prehistoric  remains,  and  the 
large  community  they  reflect,  located  on  the  chalk  hills  south  of 
the  Vale  of  Pickering,  with  a smaller  colony  ranged  along  the 
Limestone  Hills  north  of  Pickering.  From  the  Neolithic  and 
Long  Barrow  period  onward  through  the  whole  Bronze  Age,  a full 
and  comparatively  cultured  life  is  unfolded  in  these  areas,  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  from  the  Rhinelands  of  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  Beaker  Folk  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
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A small  outlying  group  of  early  Bronze  Age  people  on  the 
coast  near  Whitby  and  Boulby  must  have  been  fairly  well  isolated 
until  the  late  Bronze  Age  Urn  period,  when  the  moors  north  of 
Pickering  and  the  Cleveland  Hills  were  populated  over  the  whole 
area.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  burial  customs  of  these  peoples, 
and  Mr.  Elgee  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  attempts  to  learn  more 
of  the  habitation  sites  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
One  welcomes  the  preliminary  account  of  Eston  Nab,  and  of  other 
sites,  and  all  readers  will  await  eagerly  further  light  on  this  aspect 
of  the  period. 

In  the  period  anterior  to  the  Bronze  Age  the  account  is  somewhat 
disappointing.  To  claim  the  presence  of  Palaeolithic  man  in  York- 
shire on  the  evidence  of  the  Eston  Nab  implement,  backed  by  a 
questionable  flint  from  Boulder  Clay,  is  to  stretch  evidence  to  the 
point  of  failure,  while  the  case  is  not  by  any  means  improved 
when  the  later  Maglemose  occupation  is  based  on  two  “ harpoons/ * 
proved  and  admitted  to  be  recent  forgeries.  The  Azilian  “ pygmy- 
flints  are  evidence  of  first-class  order,  but  these  are  the  first  and 
earliest  acceptable  evidence  of  occupation  by  man.  The  Iron 
Age,  Roman  and  Anglian  periods  have  been  considerably  con- 
densed to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  Bronze  Age  account,  and 
this,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  be  commended : we  may  hope 
to  see  these  periods  treated  at  greater  length  at  some  future  time. 

This  volume  will  give  a new  zest  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
prehistoric  period  in  Yorkshire,  and  will  be  a mine  of  information 
to  be  worked  over  for  many  years  to  come. 

A.  Raistrick. 

The  Ancient  Bridges  oj  the  North  of  England.  By  E.  Jervoise, 

A.M.Inst.C.E. ; London:  The  Architectural  Press,  1931. 

The  very  favourable  reception  given  to  Mr.  Jervoise’s  former 
work  on  the  Ancient  Bridges  of  the  South  of  England  has  en- 
couraged him  to  continue  the  series  by  a volume  dealing  with  the 
six  northern  counties.  The  survey  of  ancient  bridges  in  this  area 
has  been  carried  out  during  the  past  two  years,  and  over  1,200 
were  visited.  The  result  is  a volume  giving  us  in  a handy  form 
short  architectural  and  historical  descriptions  of  some  450  bridges, 
illustrated  by  81  very  excellent  photographs.  The  Yorkshire  rivers 
coming  under  consideration  are  the  Tees,  the  Esk,  the  Derwent, 
and  the  Wiske;  the  Ouse  with  its  tributaries  the  Swale,  Ure, 
Nicld,  Ylharfe,  and  Aire;  the  Calder  and  the  Don.  The  bridges 
crossing  these  various  streams  have  been  systematically  examined, 
commencing  at  the  source  and  working  downwards  towards  the 
sea.  There  are  wooden  bridges  at  Selby  and  Beal;  the  single-arch 
type  of  stone  bridge  at  Aysgarth,  Greta  Bridge,  and  the  Beggar’s 
bridge  at  Glaisdale;  those  having  one  large  central  span  with  a 
smaller  arch  on  either  side,  and  in  consequence  a very  steep  gradi- 
ent, as  at  Stamford  Bridge  and  Ilkley;  and  lastly,  bridges  on 
which  the  road  is  carried  level  on  a series  of  seven  or  more  arches 
like  the  North  Bridge  at  Ripon,  Wakefield,  and  Otley. 
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The  dating  of  bridges  is  a very  difficult  matter  and  there  is 
seldom  any  record  of  the  original  building  of  any  existing  bridge. 
Very  truly  does  Mr.  Jervoise  say  in  his  Introduction,  “ Most  of  the 
so-called  ‘ Roman  ’ bridges  really  date  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  a time  when  the  semicircular  arch  was  fashionable;  but 
in  the  district  under  review,  the  foundations  of  two  bridges  un- 
doubtedly of  Roman  workmanship  have  been  discovered.  It  is 
thought  that  neither  of  these  was  arched,  and  if  such  important 
crossings  as  those  over  the  Tyne  were  only  provided  with  timber 
bridges,  carried  on  stone  piers,  the  Romans  were  hardly  likely  to 
build  stone  arches  over  the  lesser  streams.”  Probably  the  oldest 
existing  bridge  in  Yorkshire  is  that  which  crosses  the  Skell  near 
the  Guest  House  at  Fountains  Abbey.  This  has  semicircular 
arches  with  three  ribs,  and  was  built  immediately  after  the  fire  in 
1147.  There  are  occasional  references  to  bridges  in  mediaeval 
registers.  Leland  frequently  mentions  them;  and,  coming  down 
to  more  recent  times,  the  records  of  Quarter  Sessions  give  useful 
and  abundant  information  about  the  building  or  repairing  of 
bridges  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  earlier 
historical  references  seldom  relate,  however,  to  the  structures  as 
we  see  them  at  the  present  time.  It  is  always  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  the  bridges  have  been  rebuilt,  sometimes  more  than  once, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  have  been  widened  in  modern  times. 
Wetherby  bridge  has  been  widened  on  both  sides.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  was  no  person  nor  corporate  body  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  or  repair  of  bridges  in  the  early  days  of  their  history ; and 
they  frequently  became  ruinous  in  consequence.  In  1673  a violent 
storm  and  flood  ‘ overturned  ’ the  bridges  across  the  Wharfe  at 
Buckden,  Grassington,  Barden,  Bolton,  and  Ilkley;  the  first  to 
resist  the  inundation  being  Otley  bridge.  And  it  was  “ not  knowne 
who  ought  to  repaire  itt.”  Take  the  case  of  Catterick  bridge 
which  carries  the  main  road  to  the  North  across  the  Swale.  The 
present  structure  was  rebuilt  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  By 
his  will  in  1556,  John  Fulthorpe,  of  Hipswell,  makes  a bequest 
“ Provided  always  if  therbe  anye  good  man  within  the  cuntrye 
that  will  tayke  upon  him  to  amende  Catherigge  Brigge  I will  give 
to  the  mendinge  iij li  vjs  viijT”  And  the  North  Riding  Sessions 
made  grants  for  this  purpose  amounting  to  over  £1,570  between 
the  years  1565  and  1590.  But  this  was  only  a reconstruction  of 
several  earlier  bridges  at  the  same  place.  The  original  contract 
for  the  rebuilding  of  one  of  these  is  preserved  and  has  been  printed 
in  full  in  volume  vii  of  the  Archeological  Journal.  It  is  dated  in 
1422,  and  specifies  that  the  new  bridge  was  to  be  rebuilt  “ twix  ye 
olde  stone  brigge  and  ye  new  brigge  of  tree  ....  in  substance  to 
Barnacastle  brigge  ....  of  two  pilers,  two  land  stathes  and  three 
arches.”  And  Archbishop  Kempe  granted  an  indulgence  of  100 
days  to  those  who  should  contribute  aught  of  their  goods  to  the 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  of  Catrik  over  the  water  of 
Swale,  9th  June,  1446.  Grants  of  Pontage  were  sometimes  made, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  and 
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the  upkeep  was  helped  by  indulgences,  legacies,  and  in  the  case  of 
several  Yorkshire  bridges,  by  contributions  to  alms-boxes  on  the 
bridges. 

The  work  is  a distinctly  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  a little- ventilated  subject;  and  as  a guide-book  will  form  a 
valuable  and  comprehensive  companion  to  those  traversing  the 
county. 

H.  B.  McCall. 

TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

East  Riding  Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  XXVII,  Part  i,  contains 
Roman  Kilns  and  Pottery  near  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  by 
T.  Sheppard;  The  Roman  Pottery  at  Throlam,  Holme-on- 
Spalding  Moor,  by  P.  Corder;  The  Architectural  Gems  of  East 
Yorkshire,  by  T.  Sheppard;  Rare  Yorkshire  Seventeenth- 
Century  Tokens,  by  T.  Sheppard;  Tiles  made  in  Hull  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1929  ( continued ) include 
Early  British  Trackways,  by  H.  Whitaker;  Jeremy  Bentley 
first  M.P.  for  Halifax,  by  T.  W.  Hanson. 

— for  1930  include  In  Memo- 

riam,  S.  H.  Hamer — T.  Sutcliffe;  The  Rental  of  the  Freeholders 
and  Copyholders  of  Halifax,  1587-8,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  The 
High  Street  of  Halifax  200  years  ago,  by  T.  W.  Hanson ; Red- 
acre,  Redicarre,  in  Wadsworth,  by  G.  Dent;  Local  Township 
Records— Hipperholme  cum  Brighouse,  1813-1829,  by  J.  W. 
Houseman. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  edited  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  167 

Record  of  Additions.  No.  168 — Record  of  Additions.  No. 
169 — Bronze-age  Remains,  including  Clay  Moulds  for  Bronze- 
age  Implements;  Jet  Ornaments  of  the  Bronze  Age;  Magle- 
mose  Harpoons;  Palaeolithic  Man  in  Yorkshire. 

Hunter  Archeological  Society’ s Transactions,  Vol.  IV,  Part  1,  con- 
tains Sheffield  Castle,  by  A.  Leslie  Armstrong;  “ Her  Majesty's 
Manor  of  Ecclesall,"  by  J.  R.  Wigfull;  Obituary — Rev.  C.  V. 
Collier,  Joseph  Ken  worthy;  Garret  Gleanings,  by  John  B. 
Wheat;  The  Political  Reform  Movement  in  Sheffield,  by  G.  P. 
Jones;  The  Clergy  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  at  the 
Time  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Henry  Lawrance;  A Bibliography  of 
Sheffield  History,  by  Canon  W.  Odom;  Recent  Publications; 
Notes  and  Queries;  Synopsis  of  Lectures;  Excursions. 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society’ s Annual  Report  for  1930. 


PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries’  Journal,  Vol.  X,  includes  Flint  Implements  of 
Upper  Palaeolithic  facies  from  beneath  the  uppermost  Boulder 
Clay  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire,  by  J.  Reid  Moir  and  J.  P.  T. 
Burchell  (p.  359). 


REVIEWS,  ETC. 
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The  Antiquaries’  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  includes  Recent  Discoveries  in 
the  Minsters  of  Ripon  and  York,  by  C.  R.  Peers  (p.  113);  and 
Note  on  Excavations  in  National  Monuments — Byland  (p.  165). 

Archceologia  Uliana,  4th  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  includes  an  article  on 
Bronze- Age  Settlement  of  the  North  of  England,  by  A.  Raistrick, 
containing  many  Yorkshire  references  (p.  149). 

The  Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  86,  includes  Rievaulx  Abbey — the 
Shrine  in  the  Chapter  House,  by  C.  R.  Peers. 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports,  Vol.  XXXIX,  Part 
2,  include  Some  Old  York  Inns,  with  special  reference  to  “ The 
Star,”  Stonegate,  by  T.  P.  Cooper  (p.  273). 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass-Painters,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  4,  includes  A History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass- 
Painting,  VIII — The  influence  of  schools  of  glass-painting  in 
other  parts  of  England  upon  York  design,  by  J.  A.  Knowles. 

The  Ancient  Bridges  of  the  North  of  England,  by  E.  Jervoise,  con- 
tains an  account  of  many  in  Yorkshire.  (The  Architectural 
Press,  9,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.) 

YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

\_Notc.  — — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been  issued  from 
1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  which  may  have  escaped 
his  notice.] 

The  Parish  Registers  of  Waddington,  Yorkshire,  1599-1812; 
transcribed  and  edited  by  Col.  John  Parker;  9x6;  pp.  iv  + 416; 
The  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  LXXXVIII;  1930. 

Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  Vol.  IV,  1315-1317;  edited 
by  John  Lister;  8f  X5l;  pp.  xiv  + 239;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Record  Series,  Vol.  LXXVIII;  1930. 

Archbishop  Herring’s  Visitation  Returns,  1743,  Vol.  V;  edited  by 
S.  L.  Ollard  and  P.  C.  Walker;  8f  X5J;  pp.  111;  The  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  Vol.  LXXIX;  1931. 

Roman  Malton  and  District:  Report  No.  3— The  Roman  Pottery 
at  Throlam,  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  East  Yorkshire;  by 
Philip  Corder,  with  an  Introduction  by  T.  Sheppard;  9JX6; 
pp.  41;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society’s  Roman  Anti- 
quities Committee;  1930. 

The  History  of  Kirby  Underdale;  new  edition,  with  supplement; 
by  W.  R.  Shepherd;  9JX6;  pp.  xxii  -f-  251;  Batley:  J.  S. 
Newsome  and  Son,  1930. 

The  supplement  is  also  issued  separately;  pp.  vi  + 57. 

Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Rothwell; 
by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson;  8|X5B  pp.  32;  Leeds:  John 
Whitehead  and  Son  Ltd.,  1930. 

The  History  of  Scarborough;  edited  by  Arthur  Rowntree,  with 
contributions  by  R.  E.  Mortimer  Wheeler,  R.  G.  Collingwood; 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  Jean  Rowntree,  A.  J.  Grant,  D. 
Montgomerie  and  M.  Black;  9^x6^;  pp.  xx  + 456;  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.,  1931. 

History  and  Description  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church  at  Leeds;  by 
E.  Kitson  Clark;  7JX4I;  pp.  48;  London:  S.P.C.K.,  [1931]. 
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St.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  Adel,  Leeds  (Notes  on  Churches  and 
Abbeys  Series';  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson;  6^X4;  [pp.  12] ; 
London:  S.P.C.K.,  [1931]. 

A Brief  Account  showing  that  the  Town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  as 
founded  by  King  Edward  comprised  his  estate  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Sheep  Farm  of  Wyke  ....  and  that  to  it  was  appended 
the  Ancient  Port  of  Hull  ....  and  the  then  newly-created  Port 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull;  by  A.  B.  Wilson-Barkworth ; 11X7J; 
[pp.  15];  Scarborough:  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  1926. 

Barden  in  Wharfedale;  by  Ruth  E.  Lister;  8}  X5i;  [pp.  7]; 
Skipton:  The  Craven  Herald  Ltd.,  1931. 

The  History  of  Rishworth  School;  by  John  H.  Priestley;  8f  X5|; 
pp.  viii  -f  210;  Halifax:  F.  King  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  [1930]. 

The  Kirkstall  Chronicle,  1355-1400;  edited  by  M.  V.  Clarke  and 
N.  Denholm- Young;  iox6J;  pp.  40;  Manchester:  The 
University  Press,  1931.  [Reprinted  from  “ The  Bulletin  of  the 
John  Rylands’  Library  ,”  Vol.  XV,  No.  1.] 

A Guide  to  Knaresborough  Castle;  by  W.  A.  Atkinson;  7x4!; 
pp.  20;  Knaresborough:  Parr’s  Ltd.,  Borough  Printing  Works, 
1926. 

The  Hurts  of  Haldworth  and  their  Descendants  at  Savile  Hall, 
The  Ickles  and  Hesley  Hall.  Being  a Study  of  Social  and 
Domestic  Life  in  Past  Times;  more  particularly  in  Hallamshire 
and  Nottingham  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  Rotherham 
under  Cromwell,  and  at  Sheffield  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
by  Sir  George  Reresby  Sitwell,  Bt. ; iox6f;  pp.  li  J-  329; 
Renishaw  Hall,  Derbyshire,  1930. 

Waddington  Pedigree.  Collected  by  Major-General  H.  F.  Wadding- 
ton,  and  compiled  by  John  Waddington.  Sheet  Pedigree. 

Medecalf;  by  T.  Metcalfe ; 8jx5j;  pp.  xiv  + 71;  Beccles:  William 
Clowes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1930. 

Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire;  by  Frank  Elgee;  11JX9; 
pp.  xvi  + 259;  Gloucester:  J.  Bellows,  1930. 

Skipton:  A Study  in  Site  Value;  by  A.  and  S.  E.  Raistrick;  9I  x6; 
pp.  18;  Newtown:  Montgomeryshire  Express  Ltd.,  1930. 

Halifax  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society : Centenary  Handbook ; 
8|X5^;  pp.  86;  Halifax:  Stott  Brothers  Ltd.,  1930. 

The  Leeds  Woollen  Industry,  1780-1820 ; by  W.  B.  Crump ; 8 h X 5 J ; 
pp.  xi  -f  343 ; The  Thoresby  Society’s  Publications,  Vol.  XXXII, 
1931. 

Old  Leeds  Charities.  The  First  and  Second  Decree  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Pious-Uses  in  Leedes — 5 July  17th  James  (i),  1620, 
18  December  13th  Charles  (ii),  1661 — A Reproduction  and 
Transcript  from  a Manuscript  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  Alex. 
Symington,  Newlay,  Leeds;  iix8J;  pp.  59;  Leeds:  Fredk. 
Duffield  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Templar  Press,  1926. 

Tolson  Memorial  Museum  Publications,  Handbook  VII:  Guide  to 
the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  and  Ravensknowle  Park;  by 
T.  W.  Woodhead;  8|X5j;  pp.  15;  Huddersfield:  Wheatley, 
Dyson  & Son,  1931. 
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ancient  charters, 


J9orfestju*e  Srrtjaeological  Journal. 

List  of  prices  of  Publications  of  the  Society,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Librarian,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds  : — 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  bound  in  cloth,  post-free,  £1 
>,  ,,  single  parts,  unbound  ,, 

,,  ,,  cases  for  binding  ,, 

Excursion  programmes...  ...  ...  ...  ...  M 

Reports  of  Proceedings  at  Early  Excursions  ..  ,,  06  each. 

Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  the  Society’s  Library  ,, 

Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Society’s  Library  ...  ,, 

Domesday  Book  for  Yorkshire  ..  ...  ...  ,, 

Fountains  Abbey,  by  Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope,  with 
date-coloured  Plan...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ,, 

Hie  Plan  alone  (on  linen)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

History  of  Hemingborough  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

The  Cistercian  Order,  by  J.  T.  Micklkthwaite,  F.S.A.  ,, 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beverley,  by  J.  Bilson,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

The  Ripon  Manual  ..  ...  ...  ..  ...  , , 

Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North 

Biding,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

Ditto  at  York  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

Ditto  East  Biding  ...  . . ...  , , 

The  Roman  Forts  at  Elslack,  by  T.  May,  F.S.A. .. . ,, 

Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  Vol.  I,  by  T.  M.  Fallow, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

Ditto  Yol.  II  ...  ,, 

Index  to  PaveFs  Marriage  Licences,  1567-1630  ..  ,, 

Historical  and  Architectural  Description  of  Monk 

Bretton  Priory,  by  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.  ...  ,, 

The  Boman  Fort  at  Ilkley,  by  A.  M.  Woodward, M.  A.  ,F.  S.  A . 

The  Medieval  Military  Effigies  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  late 
W.  M.  I’ Anson,  F.S.A 

*With  a few  exceptions. 

All  literary  communications,  original  documents,  including 
deeds,  inventories,  or  wills  of  historical  value,  notices  of  archaeological  discoveries, 
and  other  papers  relating  to  Yorkshire,  intended  for  the  Journal,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Editor,  H.  B.  McCALL,  F.S.A.,  Holme  Lea,  Ilkley. 

THE  TEBMS  OF  MEMBEBSHIP  ABE:—  £ 

Life  Members  (whose  Subscriptions  are  invested,  and  the  Interest  only 

applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society)  . . . . . . . . ..77 

Annual  Members 0 10  u 

Subscriptions  are  due  on  January  1st,  and  should  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
H.  Chapman,  4,  Coppice  Drive,  Harrogate,  or  through  the  Subscriber’s  Banker. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary , 

E.  W.  CBOSSLEY,  F.S.A.,  Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax. 

&ecori>  Series  of  tfje  H>odetp. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA.  LIFE  COMPOSITION,  £20. 

(For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A., 

East  Hagbourne  Grange,  Didcot,  Berkshire.) 

u,r  -j  _(  INQUISITIONS  (James  I and  Charles  1). 

vol.  1.  £ YORKSHIRE  WILLS  AT  SOMERSET  HOUSE,  1649-1660. 

,,  2,  5,  7,  8,  42,  52,  62,  67.— YORKSHIRE  FEET  OF  FINES. 

,,  3,54.— WEST  BIDING  SESSIONS  RECORDS  (Vols.  I & II). 

,,  4,  6,11,  14,19,  22,24,26,  28,32,35,49,60,  68,73.— INDEX  oe  WILLS  PROVED 
,,  9.— ABSTRACTS  OF  WILLS,  1665-6.  Tat  YORK 

,,  10,  13.— COUCHER  BOOK  OF  SELBY  ABBEY  (Vols.  I & II). 

,,  12,  23,  31,  37,  59.— YORKSHIRE  INQUISITIONS  (Vols.  I-V). 

,,  15,  18,  20.— ROYALIST  COMPOSITIONS  (Vols.  I-III). 

,,  16,  21.— LAY  SUBSIDIES  (Vols.I&II). 

,,  17— MONASTIC  NOTES  (Vol.  I). 

,,  25,30.— THE  CHARTULA  RY  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  PONTEFRACT  (Vols.  I & II) 

,,  27,  33.— YORKSHIRE  SCHOOLS  (Vols.I&II). 

,,  29,36,57,78.— WAKEFIELD  MANOR  COURT  ROLLS,  1 274-1317  (Vols.  I-1V). 

34.— YORKSHIRE  CHURCH  NOTES. 

,,  38.— INDEX  TO  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  WILLS  AT  YORK. 

,,  39,  50,  63,  65,  69,  76.— YORKSHIRE  DEEDS  (Vols.  I-VI). 

,,  40,  43,  46.— PAVER’S  MARRIAGE  LICENCES,  1630-1714  (Vols.  I-III). 

,,  41,  45,  51,  70.— YORKSHIRE  STAR  CHAMBER  PROCEEDINGS  (Vols.  I-IV). 

„ 44.— YORKSHIRE  ASSIZE  ROLLS  (John  and  Henry  III). 

,,  47.— SELBY  WILLS,  ADMINISTRATIONS,  and  INVENTORIES. 

,,  48.— THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES. 

53,  58. — STUART  FINES  (James  I),  Vols.  I and  II. 

55.— GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  STUBBS. 

,,  56.— THE  PUDSAY  DEEDS. 

, 61,  74. — MTSCELL ANE A (Vols.  I & II). 

64. — THE  EARLY  YORKSHIRE  WOOLLEN  TRADE. 

66. -THE  CHARTULARY  OF  MONKBRETTON  PRIORY.  [(Vols.  I-V). 

71,  72,  75,  77,79.— ARCHBISHOP  HERRING’S  VISITATION  RETURNS,  1743 
A Iso  the  Publications  of  the  North,  Rid, inn  Record  Series. 
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UEJntortal  IHote. 


YORK  PENNY  OF  EADWARD  THE  ELDER. 


The  silver  pennies  of  the  above-named  English  King,  who 
reigned  from  901  to  925,  which  can  with  probability  be  attributed 
to  York,  are  apparently  few  in  number.  The  specimen  here 
illustrated  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Lumb,  F.S.A.,  and  may 
be  thus  described:  Obverse,  A cross  patee  within  an  inner  circle, 
around  which  is  the  legend  EADWEARD  REX.  Reverse,  A 


church  or  minster  between  lettering  thus: 


FA 

ER 


LT 

EO 


Silver  penny  of  Eadward  the  elder. 

The  character  here  printed  as  f is  the  Saxon  W;  and  EO  is  a 
contraction  of  Eofric  (York).  Read  straight  across,  the  inscription 
becomes  WA  j LT  | ER  | EOjERIC],  which  definitely  connects  the 
building  with  York  and  its  Minster.  The  coin  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  penny  of  Eadward  the  elder  having  a profile  on  which  the 
moneyer  s place  is  given  as  an  addition  to  his  name. 

The  recent  history  of  the  coin  is  well  ascertained,  for  it  was  in 
the  Devonshire  sale  1844,  in  the  Iiuxtable  sale  1859,  the  Rashleigh 
sale  1909,  and  the  Bliss  sale  in  1916.  Shortly  after  this  it  was 
added  to  Mr.  Lumb’s  collection.  From  a paper  by  him  read  to 
the  British  Numismatist  Society  in  February,  1931,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  gather  the  following  details.  " I have  two  pennies  of 
Eadward,”  says  Mr.  Lumb,  “ with  plain  reverses,  one  with  the 
inscription  FALTER  EO,  and  the  other  with  EOFRMUND, 
VOL.  xxx.  T 
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showing  that  they  were  minted,  at  York,  Walter  and.  Edmund,  being 
the  moneyers.  The  obverses  of  both  have  the  legend  EADWEARD 

REX. 

In  Ruding’s  Annuls  of  the  Coinuge  of  Gveut  Bfiiuin,  1840, 
Vol.  3,  are  reproductions  of  six  of  Eadward  s pennies  having  pro- 
files. In  nos.  17,  18,  19,  and  20  the  profiles  are  similar  to  the  one 
on  the  Bliss  penny  with  slight  variations.  No.  21  is  nearly  square 
with  seven  lines  of  small  square  openings,  four  in  a line,  and  is 
more  like  a fort  than  a minster.  The  profile  on  no.  22  has  the 
appearance  of  a wooden  erection  and  may  have  preceded  the 

others  in  date. 

Eadward  was,  of  course,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  His  son  Athelstan  (925-940)  struck  pennies  at  York. 
The  reverse  of  one  reads  REGNALD  MO  EOFERPIC,  i.e.,  Regnald 
moneyer  at  Eoferwic.  And  Edmund,  younger  brother  of  Athel- 
stan (940—946),  also  issued  pennies  at  York.  The  obveise  of  one 
of  these  is  EDMUND  REX  EBROX,  and  the  reverse  INGELGAR 
MO.  Ingelgar  was  moneyer  at  York  for  Eadred,  the  succeeding 
king  (946-955).  Examples  are  in  Mr.  Lumb’s  possession. 

The  building  depicted  upon  our  coin  consists  of  a facade, 
apparently  in  masonry,  with  triple  entrance  doors,  an  aicade  and 
pinnacles  above,  and  a small  turret  on  the  roof  which  was  probably 
used  for  a lantern  to  guide  travellers  through  the  Forest  of  Galtres. 
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THE  BURGHS  OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE  AND 
YORKSHIRE  AND  THE  WATERTONS  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE. 


By  J.  W.  WALKER,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A. 


The  Manor  of  Burgh,  co.  Camb.  with  its  deer  park,  before  the 
Conquest  was  one  of  the  possessions  of  Ealdgyth,  daughter  of 
Godwine  Earl  of  Wessex,  who  was  married  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  1045. 

On  her  death  in  1071  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the 
manor  upon  Alan  Rufus,  a younger  son  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Pen- 
thierre,  a second  cousin  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Britanny  and 
kinsman  of  the  Conqueror  through  his  grandmother  Hawise,  sister 
of  Richard  II  of  Normandy.1  Alan  Rufus  was  the  first  lord  of 
Richmond,  co.  Yorks.,  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conan  IV,  Count 
of  Britanny  and  Earl  of  Richmond,  that  we  have  the  first  positive 
evidence  of  the  Burghs  in  Yorkshire,  when  in  1166  Thomas  de  Burgh 
held  four  fees  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  including  Hackforth,  Apple- 
ton,  and  Aysgarth  in  N.R.  Yorks.2  Earlier  notices  of  this  family  are 
forthcoming,  for  Alan  son  of  Ralph  de  Burgo  gave  lands  in  Dul- 
lingham,  co.  Cambs.,  to  the  monks  of  Thetford  Priory.3  Alan’s 
son  Ralph  was  holder  of  one  part  of  D’Aveler’s  Manor,  co.  Norfolk.4 
These  persons  are  given  in  a pedigree  of  the  family  in  the  Visitation 
of  Cambridgeshire,  1575, 5 where  they  are  traced  back  some  four 
generations,  but  it  is  more  prudent  to  start  with  Roger  de  Burgh, 
whose  son  Philip  and  Alice  his  wife  gave  lands  in  Dullingham  to 
Thetford  Priory.6  After  the  death  of  Alice,  Philip  de  Burgh 
married  Ismania  [Emma],  third  daughter  of  Roald  the  Constable 
of  Richmond,7  son  of  Harsculph  de  St.  James.8  Roald  married 
Garsia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Enisan  Musard,9  and  with  his  wife 
was  the  founder  of  Easby  Abbey  in  1152. 10 

The  Manor  of  Great  Langton,  N.R.  Yorks,  with  the  advowson 
of  the  church  there  was  the  marriage  portion  of  Ismania,11  and  late 
in  the  twelfth  century  she  and  her  son  Thomas  de  Burgh  joined 
in  a grant  of  the  church  of  St.  Wilfred  of  Langton  to  Easby  Abbey. 


1 V.C.H.,  N.R.  Yorks.,  i,  2. 

2 Gale,  Reg.  Hon.  de  Richmond,  26, 
App.  lxvi;  Red  Book  of  Exch.  (Rolls 

s.),  587. 

3 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  143. 

4 Blome field,  Norfolk  i,  12 1. 

5 Harl.  MS.,  1534,  f.  I32d. 

6 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  144. 


7 Chart.  Easby  Abbey,  Egerton 
MS.  2827,  f.  273. 

8 Document  in  the  custody  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
1402. 

9 Chart.  Easby  Abbey,  f.  273. 

10  Ibid.,  f.  1,  2. 

11  Dodsworth  MS.,  cxix,  f.  141. 
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Alan  the  son  of  Roald,  and  Roald  his  son,  confirmed  the  grant  and 
quitclaimed  any  right  they  might  have  in  the  church  to  the  abbot 
and  convent.1 

Later,  Thomas  de  Burgh  granted  all  his  right  of  patronage  in 
this  church  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  mother 
Ismania,  Alan  the  Constable  his  uncle,  his  father  Philip,  and  his 
grandfather  Roald  the  Constable  and  his  grandmother  Garsia.2 

Philip  de  Burgh  held  one  knight's  fee  in  Suffolk  of  the  honour 
of  Clare,  and  in  1163  Henry  II  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Sibton  in  Suffolk  land  of  the  fee  of  Philip 
de  Bruc  [Burgh]  in  the  heath  of  Sudhed,  and  land  in  co.  Suffolk.3 
Philip  de  Burgh  died  in  1164-5,  leaving  his  widow  Ismania  and 
one  son  Thomas  de  Burgh,  who  married  Sarra  only  child  of  William 
de  Neville  and  Amabel,  elder  daughter  of  Adam  Fitz-Swane  and 
his  wife  Matilda.  It  was  this  Adam  Fitz-Swane  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Monkbretton,  1 153-4. 4 At  his 
death  in  1159  he  left  no  male  issue,  his  two  sons  Alexander  and 
Richard  having  predeceased  him,  leaving  no  children.  His  two 
daughters  Amabel  and  Matilda  became  his  heiresses.  The  elder 
daughter  Amabel  married  first  Alexander  de  Crevequer  of  Red- 
bourne,  co.  Line.,  who  died  in  1164;  by  him  she  had  Alexander, 
who  died  childless;  Cecilia,  who  married  Walter  de  Nevill,  and 
died  in  1218,  from  which  union  sprang  the  Nevills  of  Redbourne 
and  Mirfield ; and  a younger  daughter  Matilda,  who  married 
Henry  de  Chesney,  and  died  childless. 

On  the  death  of  her  first  husband  Amabel  married  William 
le  Nevill  in  1165,  who  died  1210-n.  Amabel  died  in  1207,  leaving 
by  her  second  husband  an  only  daughter  Sarra,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Thomas  son  of  Philip  de  Burgh  of  Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  and 
of  Hackforth,  N.R.  Yorks. 

Thomas  de  Burgh  also  held  the  Manor  of  Hackford,  co.  Norfolk, 
which  was  owned  by  Ketel  in  the  Confessor's  time,  and  by  Tovi 
in  the  Conqueror's,  when  the  town  was  three  furlongs  long  and  two 
broad,  and  paid  yd.  geld.5  It  was  afterwards  in  the  ownership  of 
the  barons  of  Horsford,  of  whose  barony  it  was  held  as  of  Horsford 
Castle  by  Thomas  de  Burgh.*3 

By  his  marriage  with  Sarra  le  Nevill,  Ihomas  de  Burgh  acquired 
the  Manors  of  Cawthorne  and  Walton.  The  former  being  held  of 

1 DodsworthMS.,  cxix.f.  274,  274d.  5 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  ii,  498. 

2 Chart.  Easby,  f.  273.  6 Clarkson,  History  of  Richmond, 

3 Cal.  Chart.  R.,  ii,  96.  57. 

4 The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
of  Monkbretton  (Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.),  3. 
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the  honour  of  Pontefract,  the  latter  of  the  lordship  or  manor  of 
Wakefield. 

Thomas  de  Burgh  was  the  first  witness  to  a charter  of  Beatrice 
daughter  of  Wigan  de  Bauderbey  giving  two  bovates  of  land  in 
Bauderbey  [Baldersbey,  N.R.  Yorks.]  to  the  monks  of  Fountains 
Abbey,1  which  land  her  father  Wigan  gave  in  a joint  grant  to 
Beatrice  and  her  sister  Margery,  the  first  witness  to  this  latter 
charter  being  Roald,  Constable  of  Richmond.2 

He  was  also  the  first  witness  to  a grant  and  confirmation  by 
John  de  Melsa  of  three  bovates  of  land  in  Esebi  and  Birchau  [Birk- 
how]  which  stood  between  Baldersbey  and  Rainton,3  to  the  monks 
of  Fountains  Abbey.4 

The  Burgh  manor-house  in  the  North  Riding  stood  at  the  east 
side  of  the  hamlet  of  Hackforth  on  the  eastern  verge  of  Hornby 
park,  about  ij  miles  from  Hornby  church:  traces  of  the  ditches 
by  which  it  was  defended  may  still  be  seen. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  manor  house  of  Burgh,  co.  Cambs., 
but  it  stood  north-east  of  the  church,  where  by  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground  it  can  be  traced. 

In  1193  Thomas  de  Burgh  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a charter5 
granting  80  acres  of  land  in  Tanheld  to  the  monks  of  Fountains 
Abbey  by  Hugh  son  of  Gernegan  [JernagotJ,  the  first  husband  of 
Maud  de  Morvill,  who  subsequently  took  Thomas  de  Burgh’s 
younger  son  Philip  as  her  third  husband.  In  the  same  year  he 
witnessed  a charter  of  Richard  son  of  Acharius  de  Tunstal  con- 
firming his  father’s  three  grants  in  Bolton  to  the  monks  of  Rievaulx 
Abbey.3 

In  1194  Thomas  de  Burgh  was  Steward  of  Constance  Countess 
of  Richmond,  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Ranulph  de  Blundevill, 
Earl  of  Chester7;  his  station  in  the  Castle  at  Richmond  was  in 
the  west  part  of  the  great  chapel,  near  the  cannons  within  the  walls. 
His  shield — argent  on  a fess  dancettee  sable  three  bezants — was  hung 
in  the  great  hall.8  As  Steward  he  made  a return  of  the  fees  held 
of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  executed  the  deed  of  Alan  the 
Constable  with  Torphinus  son  of  Robert,  and  with  Conan  son  of 
Elias.9 

In  the  next  year  with  his  wife  Sarra,  Thomas  de  Burgh  con- 
firmed to  the  prior  of  Monkbretton  all  the  gifts  made  by  Adam 

1 Chart.  Fountains  Abbey,  i,  93,  no.  6 Chart.  Rievaulx  (Surtees  Soc.), 

13.  91-2. 

2 Ibid.,  no.  14.  7 Gesta  Regis  Hen.  II  (Rolls  Ser.) 

3 V.C.H.,  N.R.  Yorks.,  ii,  74.  ii,  29. 

4 Chart.  Fountains,  i,  108,  no.  84.  8 Clarkson,  Richmond,  57. 

5 Ibid.,  i,  21,  no.  32.  9 Gale,  op.  cit.,  App.xxxvj,  111-12. 
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Fitz-Swane,  and  those  of  Sarra’s  father  and  mother,  William  and 
Amabel  le  Nevill,  to  which  he  appended  his  seal — a man  holding 
up  his  left  arm,  the  right  arm  depending  by  his  side:  on  the  reverse, 
a man  on  a galloping  horse : the  legend— Sigillum  Thome  de  Burg.1 


Burgh. 

Arg.  on  a fesse  dancettee  sa. 
three  bezants. 


He  was  also  a witness,  as  was  also  Raold  prior  of  Gisburn,  to  a 
grant  by  Conan  de  Asch  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  of  Marrick 
in  Swaledale,  in  1196-9.2 

Thomas  de  Burgh  died  in  1199,  leaving  his  widow  Sarra  and 
two  sons  Thomas  and  Philip.  He  was  probably  buried  at  Hornby 
church  in  the  north  aisle  which  he  added  to  the  church  c.  1190.3 

The  year  after  her  husband’s  death  Sarra  de  Burgh  paid  a fine 
of  £100  not  to  be  compelled  to  remarry4;  later  in  the  same  year 
she  gave  50  marks  and  a palfrey  for  leave  to  remarry  whom  she 
would  in  the  kingdom,  provided  he  did  not  hold  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.5  In  the  same  year 
Simon  Fitz-Walter  paid  a fine  of  30  marks  or  six  palfreys  for  leave 
to  marry  Sarra.6 

Thomas  de  Burgh  with  the  consent  of  Sarra  his  mother  in 
1205  granted  the  manor  of  Skyrewith,  co.  Cumberland,  to  Walter 
Fitz-Simon,  son  of  his  step-father  Simon  Fitz-Walter,7  which  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  this  marriage  having  taken  place. 

In  October,  1205,  Simon  Fitz  Walter  and  Sarra  asserted  her 
claim  to  a reasonable  dower  as  the  widow  of  Thomas  de  Burgh 
against  her  elder  son  Thomas.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that 
Simon  and  Sarra  should  release  their  claim  to  the  third  part  of 
the  vill  of  Hackford,  co.  Norfolk,  which  Sarra  then  held  in  dower, 


1 Chart.  Monkbretton  (Yorks.  Arch. 
Rec.  S.),  15.  Dodsworth  MS.,  viii, 

f-  253- 

2 Coll.  Top.  et  Geneal.,  v,  103. 

3 Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xxix,  13;  For 

an  architectural  description  of  this 


aisle  see  McCall’s  Richmondshire 
Churches,  42-4. 

4  R.  de  Oblat.  et  Fin.'.  I John,  81. 

6 Ibid.,  91. 

6 Ibid.,  no. 

7 Ex  libro  de  Daventre,  Dodsworth 
MS.,  cxvii,  f.  1. 
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to  her  son  Thomas  de  Burgh  in  exchange  for  lands  in  Somerton, 
Haukedon,  and  Tudenham,  all  in  co.  Suffolk,  and  land  at  Appleton 
Parva  (West  Appleton,  par.  Catterick,  Yorks.)  with  the  service  of 
Elias  de  Newton  in  Richmondshire.1 

Two  years  later  it  was  found  that  Simon  Fitz  Walter  and  Sarra 
owed  £100  and  two  palfreys  for  having  Sarra’ s reasonable  share 
of  her  grandfather  Adam  Fitz-Swane’s  estate,  saving  to  her  half- 
sister  Cecilia  de  Crevequer,  who  had  married  Walter  de  Nevill, 
her  right  of  primogeniture.2 

In  the  year  of  his  father’s  death  Thomas  de  Burgh  proffered 
£100  and  50  marks  for  his  lands  in  Hackforth,  co.  Yorks.,  and 
elsewhere.3  He  confirmed  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Monk- 
bretton  all  that  Adam  son  of  Swane  gave  to  them;  he  also  con- 
firmed to  them  Carlton  and  the  church  of  Royston  which  William 
and  Amabel  de  Neville,  his  grandparents,  gave  to  the  monks,4 
the  charter  having  a seal  attached  bearing  a lion  rampant,  and 
the  legend  Sigil.  Tome  HI.  Tome  de  Burg.5 

He  married  Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de  Cokefeld6; 
and  in  1201  was  released  from  a debt  of  £133  which  an  English 
Jew  was  demanding  from  him  under  a charter  of  Robert  de  Coke- 
feld and  Adam  his  son,  whose  heir  Thomas  had  in  custody.7 

On  12  August,  1202,  Eva  widow  of  Helyas  de  Burgh  claimed 
dower  in  Aysgarth  against  Thomas  de  Burgh.  An  agreement  was 
finally  come  to  by  which  Eva  gave  up  all  claim  to  this  land  in 
exchange  for  two  bovates  of  land  in  Burton  in  Bishopdale,  which 
Alric  held  before  the  Conquest,  to  hold  for  the  life  of  the  said 
Thomas  and  his  heirs  by  forinsec  service.  Thomas  also  gave  her 
two  marks  of  silver.8 

This  grant  is  interesting  as  showing  the  descent  of  this  land 
at  Burton  in  Bishopdale  from  the  Saxon  Alric,  the  earliest  pro- 
genitor of  whom  we  have  evidence,  through  his  descendants, 
Swane,  Adam  Fitz-Swane,  his  daughter  Amabel,  and  through  her 
to  Sarra — Thomas  de  Burgh’s  mother. 

In  the  same  year  Neel  Marescal  granted  one-sixth  of  a knight’s 
fee  in  Startforth,  N.R.  Yorks.,  to  Thomas  de  Burgh  and  others, 
for  which  Thomas  was  to  pay  Neel  two  marks  yearly  for  life.9 

On  2 November,  1208,  Thomas  de  Burgh  gave  two  silver  marks 

1 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  ii,  498.  6 R.  Curia  Regis,  3 John. 

2 Pipe  R.,  9 John.  7 R.  de  Liberate,  3 John,  24. 

3 R.de  Oblat.  et  Fin.  1 John,  32-33.  8 Yorks.  Fines  (Surt.  Soc.),  cxxv, 

4 Chart.  Monkbretton  (Yorks.  Arch.  p.  48. 

Rec.  S.),  103.  9 Ibid.,  cxx,  p.  46. 

6 Dodsworth  MS.,  viii,  253b. 
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to  Waren  son  of  Richard  for  a remission  to  him  of  all  right  in  io 
acres  in  Hackford,  co.  York.1 

In  1212,  he  held  two  fees  in  Burgh,  Swaffham,  and  Burwell,  co. 
Cambs.,  of  the  honor  of  Richmond.2 

Aysgarth  church  was  held  with  the  manor  by  the  Burghs  until 
1222,  when  Thomas  de  Burgh  enfeoffed  it  of  Ranulph  son  of  Robert, 
lord  of  Micldleham.3  On  13  October,  1223,  at  Westminster,  Elyas 
son  of  Ralph  gave  one  mark  for  leave  to  concord  with  Thomas 
de  Burgh  in  a plea  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Aysgarth, 
and  Ranulph  son  of  Robert  became  surety.4  On  the  20th,  Thomas 
de  Burgh  claimed  against  Ranulph  the  advowson  of  the  church; 
Ranulph  called  to  warrant  Elyas  son  of  Ralph.  Thomas  then 
quitclaimed  the  advowson  to  Ranulph  and  Elyas,  who  gave  40 
marks  of  silver.5 

On  1 June,  1225,  at  Westminster,  Diana  widow  of  Geoffrey  de 
Beslun  claimed  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Shepley,  co.  Yorks.,  as  her 
dower  from  Thomas  de  Burgh.  The  Justices  who  heard  the  case 
ordered  Diana  to  quitclaim  to  Thomas  and  his  heirs,  he  to  give 
her  seven  marks  of  silver.6 

In  1225,  John  Pherd,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  Abbot  of 
Fountains,  1209-12x9,  before  his  appointment  to  Ely,  was  a wit- 
ness with  Thomas  de  Burgh  to  a grant  by  Hugh  Malebisse  and 
Beatrice  his  wife  to  the  monks  of  Fountains  Abbey  for  common 
pasture  of  their  sheep  in  Elrestona.7 

On  the  death  of  Adam  Fitz-Swane  his  coheirs  divided  the 
advowsons  of  the  churches  of  High  Hoyland  and  Penistone,  so  as 
to  form  two  moieties,  each  coheir  taking  a moiety  of  the  advowsons. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  High  Hoyland  the  Burghs  descended  from  Amabel 
Fitz-Swane  took  the  first  moiety,  and  the  Neviles  of  Brierley, 
descended  from  the  younger  sister  Matilda,  the  second  moiety. 

The  first  presentation  to  the  first  moiety  by  a de  Burgh  was 
when  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  presented  Ralph  de  Burelle  on  13 
March,  1283, 8 and  the  last  was  by  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  when  John 
Bettison  was  instituted  7 July,  1379. 9 Sir  William  Assenhull, 
who  married  the  coheir  of  the  last  of  the  Burghs,  presented  Henry 
Faldon,  who  was  instituted  17  Dec.,  1427. 10  The  Watertons, 
successors  of  Assenhull,  presented  from  1497  to  the  time  when 


1 Yorks.  Fines  (Surt.  Soc.),  cccl,  p. 
132. 

2 Lib.  Rub.  Scac.  (Hall’s  ed.),  528. 

3 Feet  of  Fines  7 Hen.  Ill,  44; 
Chancery  Inq.  p.m.  12  Ric.  II,  40. 

4 R.  Curia  Regis  8 Hen.  Ill,  83m, 

8d. 


5 Yorks.  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec. 
S.),  lxii,  53. 

6 Ibid.,  59-60. 

7 Chart.  Fountains,  i,  338,  no.  38. 

8 Abp.  Wickwane’s  Reg.,  f.  40. 

9 Abp.  Nevill’s  Reg.,  f.  28. 

10  Abp.  Kemp’s  Reg.,  f.  330. 
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they  sold  the  advowson  to  Matthew  Wentworth  in  1611.1  The 
second  moiety  of  the  advowson  was  surrendered  by  Sir  Robert 
Nevile  of  Hornby  in  1346  to  Sir  William  Scot  and  Alice  his  wife 
of  Great  Houghton,  who  were  followed  there  by  Robert  Waterton 
of  Methley,  who  had  married  Margaret  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Clarel,  who  had  succeeded  in  his  claim  to  the  manor  of 
Great  Houghton  against  Ralph  Lasceiles  and  others. 

John  Southwell  was  instituted  to  the  second  moiety  of  High 
Hoyland  29  July,  1417,  on  the  presentation  of  Robert  Waterton, 
esq.2  Sir  Robert  Waterton  presented  in  14343  and  in  14604,  when 
on  his  death  it  passed  to  his  daughter  Margaret  who  married  Sir 
Thomas  Dymoke,  her  son  Sir  Robert  presenting  in  1511.5 

The  advowson  of  Penistone  was  similarly  held  in  two  moieties. 

In  1226-7,  fhere  was  a dispute  between  Thomas  de  Burgh  and 
Richard  de  Alencun  respecting  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Penistone.  Richard  claimed  a fourth  part,  by  reason  of  being  the 
guardian  of  John  son  and  heir  of  Alexander  de  Nevill,  who  was  his 
ward;  he  stated  that  one-fourth  part  belonged  to  Thomas  de 
Burgh,  one  part  each  to  Eudo  de  Longvillers  and  Geoffrey  de 
Nevill  by  reason  of  their  wives. 

The  relationships  are  shown  thus: 


Swane,  lord  of  Cawthorne  and  Penistone  = 


Adam  FitzSwane  = Matilda  John 


Alex.  de  Crevequer=i  Amabel  = 2 Wm.  le  Nevill 


: Cecily  = Walter 

de  Nevill 


Thomas  = i Sana  = 2 Simon 


de  Burgh 


FitzWalter 


Alex.  de  = Margaret  Thomas  de  Burgh 
Nevill 


John  de  Nevill 


Adam  de=i  Matilda  = 2 John  Malherbe 
Montbegon  | 


I Clemencia  = Eudo 

Roger  de  de 

Montbegon  Longvillers 

Mabel  — William 
de 

La  mare 


Mabel  = Geoffrey  de  Nevill 


The  jury  said  that  John  son  of  Swane,  who  had  the  advowson 
of  the  whole  church,  sold  one-half  of  it  to  William  le  Nevill  who 
was  the  father  of  Sarra,  mother  of  Thomas  de  Burgh  (whose  heir 
Thomas  was),  and  by  reason  of  that  sale  Simon  Fitz  Walter,  second 

1 Yorks.  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  3 Ibid. 

S.),  liii,  153.  4 Abp.  Booth’s  Reg.,  f.  18. 

2 Abp.  Kemp’s  Reg.,  f.  120.  6 Abp.  Bainbridge’s  Reg.,  f.  24. 
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husband  of  Sarra,  presented  the  last  parson,  William,  to  half  the 
church.  John  son  of  Swane  sold  the  other  half  to  Roger  de  Mont- 
begon,  whose  heirs  were  the  wives  of  Eudo  de  Longvillers  and 
Geoffrey  de  Nevill.  Having  taken  the  evidence  the  jury  adjudged 
one-half  of  the  presentation  to  the  church  to  Thomas  de  Burgh.1 

On  16  January,  1227-8,  Thomas  de  Burgh  exercised  his  right  of 
patronage,  and  presented  John  son  of  Simon  to  a moiety  of  Penistone 
church.2 

There  was  a further  dispute  as  to  the  patronage  of  this  church 

on  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Burgh. 

On  17  June,  1226,  Godfrey  de  Ludham  was  granted  a pension 
of  10  marks  a year  out  of  Archbishop  Gray’s  fund,  until  he  was 
otherwise  provided  for.3 

On  26  August,  1229,  Master  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  clerk,  was 
collated  to  a moiety  of  the  church  of  Penistone,  which  came  to 
the  archbishop  by  lapse.4  On  2 September,  1232,  there  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  made  by  Mr.  Godfrey  de  Ludham  to 
Robert  de  Brikenal,  clerk,  of  the  moiety  of  the  tithe  corn  of  the 
church  of  Penistone,  which  John  Ruphus  held  nomine  simpliciis 
beneficii,  paying  yearly  to  the  said  church,  on  the  Nativity  of  the 
day  of  St.  John  Baptist,  two  candles,  each  containing  two  pounds 
of  wax;  on  the  decease  or  cession  of  the  said  Robert,  the  said 
tithes  to  revert  to  the  parson  for  the  time  being.5 

On  15  Lebruary,  1233,  a moiety  of  the  church  being  vacant, 
which  John  Ruphus  held,  and  there  being  a dispute  between  Mr. 
Godfrey  de  Ludham,  the  holder  of  the  other  moiety,  and  Robert 
de  Brikenal,  who  had  been  presented  to  the  vacant  moiety  by 
John  de  Kirkby,  as  guardian  of  the  land  and  heir  of  Thomas  de 
Burgh.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  York— 
Walter  Gray.  In  his  discretion  he  united  the  two  moieties,  and 
gave  the  whole  to  Mr.  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  he  allowed  Robert  de 
Brikenal  the  portion  which  the  rector  gave  him,  with  the  assent 
of  John  de  Kirkby,  and  ordered  Robert  to  give  to  the  church  yearly 
two  candles  containing  two  pounds  of  wax  each.6 

In  1256,  Godfrey  de  Ludham  was  made  dean  of  York,  and 
two  years  later  became  archbishop,  obtaining  the  royal  assent  to 
his  election,  25  July,  1258. 7 He  died  12  January,  1264-5,  and  was 
buried  in  York  Minster.8 


1 R.  Curia  Regis  n Hen.  Ill,  No. 
97,  m.  14;  Yorks.  Inq.  (Yorks.  Arch. 
Rec  S.),  i,  279. 

2 Abp’.  Gray’s  Reg.  (Surt.  Soc.), 
xciii,  20. 

3 Ibid.,  xxxiv,  9. 


4 Ibid.,  cxxii,  26. 

5 Ibid.,  ccxxxvi,  56. 

6 Ibid.,  ccxlv,  57. 

7 Pat.  R.  42  Hen.  Ill,  m.  4. 

8 Fasti  Eccl.  Ang.,  iii,  102. 
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Thomas  de  Burgh  granted  to  Philip  de  Burgh  his  brother  one 
toft  in  Richmond.1 

Thomas  de  Burgh  died  in  1234,  leaving  no  children;  his  estates 
then  passed  to  his  brother  Philip  de  Burgh,  who  had  married  Maud, 
younger  daughter  of  Torphin  de  Manfield  by  his  wife  Agnes.2 
Torphin  was  a son  of  Robert,  son  of  Copsi.  About  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Earl  Conan  confirmed  to  him  the  manor  of 
Manfield  on  Tees  with  its  appurtenances,  viz.,  two  knight’s  fees, 
as  fully  as  his  ancestor  Hermer,  or  Gutherith,  daughter  of  Hermer, 
held  it,  in  waters,  ways,  mills,  with  soke  and  sac,  tol,  and  theam, 
and  ingfangentheof.3 

Torphin  de  Manfield,  like  Thomas  de  Burgh,  as  a vassal  of  the 
Honour  of  Richmond,  had  a station  at  Richmond  Castle,  that 
being  between  the  kitchen  and  the  brewery.4  From  1169  to  JI72 
he  was  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  works  on  Bowes  Castle,5 6 *  and 
paid  two  marks  for  his  lands  in  Richmondshire,  1210-12.°  Torphin 
held  the  manor  of  Easby  under  Roald  the  Constable  before  1171, 
and,  with  the  assent  of  Agnes  his  wife,  granted  the  quarry  at 
Easby,  two  acres  of  land  and  the  mill  near  the  abbey  (the  dam  of 
which  still  runs  through  the  abbey  ruins),  and  the  mill-pool  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Agatha’s,  Easby;  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry 
Murdac,  Archbishop  of  York  (1147-54),  and  by  Henry  II T The 
abbot  of  St.  Agatha  granted  to  Torphin  a chapel  in  his  mansion 
at  Easby,  where  he  and  his  family  and  visitors  might  hear  divine 
service,  and  he  and  his  heirs  were  to  present  the  chaplain  to  the 
canons  of  Easby.8 

Philip  de  Burgh  was  Maud’s  third  husband,  she  having  pre- 
viously espoused  Hugh  son  of  Gernegan,9  who  held  two  and  a 
half  fees  in  lanfield,  and  by  whom  she  had  a son  Gernegan,  who 
succeeded  to  this  estate.10  Hugh  died  in  1204,  and  soon  afterwards 
Maud  married  Nicholas  de  Bueles.11  After  his  death  she  became  the 
wife  of  Philip  de  Burgh,  and  on  his  decease  in  1235,  she  is  said  to 
have  married  John,  still  living  in  1251.12 

In  1231,  Philip  de  Burgh  gave  the  service  of  ij  carucates  of 
land  to  Easby  Abbey,13  and  his  wife  Maud  granted  the  whole  manor 


1 Chart.  Easby,  f.  252. 

2 Chart.  Easby  Abbey,  Egerton 
MS.  2827,  f.  5. 

3 Harl.  Ch.,  48,  G.  43;  V.C.H.,N.R. 
Yorks.,  i,  187. 

4 Gale,  Reg.  Hon.  de  Richmond,  28. 

5 Pipe  R.  18  Hen.  II  (Pipe  R.  Soc.), 
40. 

6 Chart.  Guisborough  (Surt.  Soc.), 

ii,  i83n. 


7 Chart.  Easby,  f.  2,  322. 

8 Ibid.,  f.  3. 

9 Playfair’s  Baronage,  i,  173. 

10  Assize  R.  1046,  m.  26. 

11  Coram  Rege.  R.  Easter,  5 Hen.  Ill, 
m.  2d. 

12  Assize  R.  1046,  m.  26. 

13  Chart.  Easby,  f.  6,  i6d. 
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of  Easby  to  the  abbey,  to  which,  on  her  petition,  Roald  the  Con- 
stable of  Richmond,  whose  grandfather  Roald  had  founded  the 
abbey  in  1152  for  canons  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  confirmed 
the  whole  demesne.1  Philip  de  Burgh  son  of  Thomas  de  Burgh 
confirmed  the  gifts  which  Maud  daughter  of  Torphin  his  wife 
made  to  Easby  Abbey.2  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Maud,  granted  the 
service  of  half  a carucate  of  land  in  Easby  to  the  abbey,3  and  the 
two  sisters,  each  granted  a moiety  of  the  church  of  Manfield  and 
of  the  mill  there  to  the  abbey,4  and  the  abbot  during  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth  century  appointed  a vicar  to  the  church  of  Manfield.5 

Philip  de  Burgh  was  a witness  to  a confirmation  by  his  brother 
Thomas  de  Burgh  of  all  the  donations  which  Adam  son  of  Swane 
made  to  the  monks  of  Monkbretton.6 

Philip  de  Burgh  did  not  long  survive  his  elder  brother,  but 
died  early  in  1235, 7 for  on  May  4th  of  that  year  John  de  Kirkeby 
gave  a fine  of  700  marks  to  have  the  custody  of  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Philip  de  Burgh,  brother  of  Thomas  de  Burgh,  which  son  was  heir 
of  Thomas,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  the  land  late  of  the  said 
Thomas,  during  the  minority  of  the  said  son  and  daughter,  with 
their  marriages.8  Kirkeby  took  seisin  of  all  the  lands  of  the  honour 
of  Richmond  in  both  Yorkshire  and  Cambridgeshire  accordingly.9 

It  is  probable  that  Philip  de  Burgh  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Easby  Abbey,  as  there  is  a tomb  there  with  the  arms  of  Burgh — - 
argent  on  a fess  sable  three  bezants — which  was  exposed  in  1931, 
and  is  now  uncovered.10 

He  was  survived  by  his  wife  Maud,  by  a son  Thomas,  and  by 
a daughter,  the  children  not  being  of  full  age  on  their  father's  death. 

Thomas  de  Burgh  was  under  the  guardianship  of  John  de 
Kirkeby  from  1235  to  1246,  when  the  custody  of  Thomas,  heir  of 
Thomas  de  Burgh,  was  committed  to  Walter  Gray,  nephew  of  Walter 
Gray,  archbishop  of  York,11  whose  sister  he  subsequently  married. 

He  is  mentioned  in  a deed  of  Adam  son  of  Stephen  de  Manesthorp 
as  Thomas  son  of  Philip  de  Burgo,  which  was  witnessed  by  Edmund 
le  Boteler,  Adam  le  Wenervile,  John  de  Burton,  John  de  Flynthill, 
and  others.12 


1 Chart.  Easby,  f.  5c!. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  6. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  5,  6. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  245. 

6 Chart.  Monkbretton  (Yorks.  Arch. 
Rec.  S.),  15,  219. 

7 Harl.  MS.  797,  f.  57. 


6 Exc.  e . Rot.  Fin.,  i,  281;  Pat. 
R.  19  Hen.  Ill,  m.  10. 

9  Close  R.  19  Hen.  Ill,  m.  24. 

10  Note  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Eyres,  Mill- 
gate  House,  Richmond,  23  April, 
I93I- 

11  Abp.  Gray’s  Reg.  (Surt.  Soc.), 
p.  256. 

12  Dodsworth  MS.,  cxvii,  f.  21. 
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In  1236,  two  fees  in  Burgh  and  Swaffham,  and  lands  in  Burwell, 
co.  Cambs.,  were  held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  by  Thomas  de 
Burgh.1 

On  3 July,  1244,  Thomas  Kirkeby  was  instituted  to  the  church 
of  Heton  (Kirkheaton)  on  the  presentation  of  Geoffrey  de  Nevill, 
Clemencia  Longvillers,  and  Walter  de  Gray,  as  guardian  of  the  heir 
of  Thomas  de  Burgh.2 

In  1248,  there  was  a grant  of  free  warren  to  Thomas  son  of 
Philip  de  Burgh  at  Walton  and  Hackford;  in  1258,  he  held  two 
fees  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract3;  and  in  1261,  William  le  Breton 
held  120  acres  in  Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  of  Thomas  de  Burgh  by  service 
of  1 8d.  yearly.4  John  de  Heton  held  West  Heton  of  Thomas  de 
Burgh  on  30  Nov.,  1266,  but  by  what  service  was  not  known.5 

In  1258  there  was  committed  to  Alesia  de  Lascy,  late  the  wife 
of  Edmund  de  Lascy,  the  fee  which  had  belonged  to  her  late 
husband,  of  the  service  of  Thomas  de  Burgh  for  two  fees  to  hold  in 
tenancy  until  dower  be  assigned  to  her  out  of  the  tenements,  fees, 
and  advowsons  of  the  late  Edmund.6 

In  1274,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  [Oct.  18]  Thomas 
de  Burgh  essoined  touching  suit  of  Court  at  the  Manor  Court  at 
Wakefield;  also  on  Feb.  2,  1275,  when  he  defended  an  action  in 
that  court  laid  by  Robert  de  Wambewell,  who  accused  him  of 
seizing  his  cattle;  it  was  found  by  the  jury  that  Robert  had  made 
a false  claim,  and  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  court.7 

In  1274  he  gave  to  the  Austin  Canons  at  Thetford  the  ninth 
sheaf  of  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Somerton,  co.  Suffolk,  and  in 
Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  in  exchange  for  the  advowson  of  Somerton. 
The  prior  of  Thetford  was  taxed  for  his  portion  in  Burgh  at  53s.  4 d.,8 
and  for  his  spirituals  in  Suffolk  at  £6  13 s.  4 d.,  and  for  his  temporals 
at  79s.  id. 

Two  carucates  of  land  in  Startforth,  N.R.  Yorks.,  were  granted 
by  him  in  1278-9  to  Egglestone  Abbey.9 

In  1279,  Thomas  de  Burgh  held  tenements  in  Little  Iselham,  co. 
Cambs.,  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.10  Henry  son  of  Odo  held  nine 
score  acres  of  land  of  Thomas  de  Burgh  of  the  honour  of  Richmond 
for  i/6oth  fee  and  a pair  of  gilt  spurs  and  for  one  mark  to  be  paid 
to  the  prioress  of  Swaffham.11 


1 Liber  de  Bernewelle,  pp.  258-9. 

2 Abp.  Gray’s  Reg.,  p.  94. 

3 Pat.  R.  38  Hen.  Ill,  m.  5d. 

4 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  i,  138. 

5 Pat.  R.  38  Hen.  Ill,  m.  51!. 

6 Ibid.,  42  Hen.  Ill,  m.  3. 


7 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R.  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Rec.  S.),  i,  107. 

8 Martin,  History  of  Thetford,  p.177, 
Blomefield,  History  of  Norfolk,  ii,  99. 

9 Assize  R.  1057,  m.  33d. 

10  Hundred  R.,  11,  503d. 

11  Ibid.,  ii,  497d,  499-500, 
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On  19  September,  1281,  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  presented  Master 
Harry  de  Burtone  to  the  church  of  Penistone1;  and  on  13  August 
in  the  following  year  he  presented  Nicholas  de  Turribus,  subdeacon, 
to  the  church  of  Kirkheaton2;  on  13  March,  1283,  Ralph  de  Burelle 
was  instituted  to  a moiety  of  the  church  of  High  Hoyland,  on 
the  presentation  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh.3 

On  24  October,  1282,  an  extent  of  the  honour  of  Richmond 
was  made,  when  it  was  found  that  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  held  one 
fee  in  Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  and  that  he  had  several  undertenants 
holding  two  fees  in  Swaffham  in  the  same  county.4  In  Yorkshire 
he  held  two  fees  in  Hackford,  Appleton  east  and  west,  Burton  in 
Bishopdale,  Langton  Magna,  Aysgarth  and  Walden,  the  value  of 
which  was  £68  6s.  8d.,  and  owed  ward  to  the  castle  of  Richmond. 
He  had  also  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Langton  on  Swale, 
worth  £20,  and  the  right  of  marriage  when  it  happened  according  to 
the  value  of  the  lands,  which  he  held  of  the  king  by  reason  of  the 
escheat  of  the  Earl  of  Chester.5 

In  Mirheld,  Adam  de  Hopton  held  two  bovates  of  Thomas  de 
Burgh.  For  two  fees  in  Hackforth  in  the  parish  of  Hornby  and 
wapentake  of  East  Hang,  he  rendered  one  mark  to  the  castle 
guard  of  Richmond.6 

On  21  September,  1291,  a writ  was  issued  to  Malcolm  de  Harbe, 
escheator,  to  hold  an  inquisition  at  West  Dereham,  when  it  was 
found  that  Thomas  de  Burgh,  more  than  thirty  years  past,  had  given 
a messuage,  many  lands,  quitrents,  and  a fishery  at  Welle  (Upwell) 
to  the  abbey  of  Premonstratensian  canons  at  West  Dereham,  co. 
Norfolk,  which  he  held  of  the  prior  of  Ely  by  a yearly  rent  of  I2d., 
which  service  the  abbot  of  West  Dereham  then  did.7 

Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  died  early  in  1284,  leaving  two  sons 
Philip  and  William.  He  settled  his  lands  at  Burgh  (Brough) 
near  Catterick  upon  his  younger  son  William,  who  was  a tenant  of 
the  honor  of  Richmond  in  1286. 8 When  a grant  of  a subsidy  of 
one-fifteenth  of  all  personalty  was  made  to  Edward  I in  1301  for 
the  expedition  in  Scotland,  he  paid  8s.  8d.  in  Burgh.9  His  son 
William  settled  the  manor  on  himself  in  1348,  with  remainder  to 
his  only  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  de  Richmond.  Their 
sons  John  and  Thomas  assumed  their  mother’s  name  of  Burgh, 

1 Abp.  Wickwane’s  Reg.,  f.  40.  6 Ibid.,  226. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  45.  7 Inq.  Misc.  Chancery,  1552. 

3 Ibid.  8 Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  24  Ed.  I,  11. 

4 Cal.  Inq.,  ii,  219.  9 Lay  Subsidies  (Yorks.  Rec.  S.), 

5 Yorks.  Inq.,  i,  232;  Kirkby’s  30  Ed.  I,  91. 

Inq.  (Surt.  Soc.),  151,  337. 
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but  took  for  themselves  a fresh  coat  of  arms— argent  a saltire 
sable  with  five  swans  proper  thereon.1 

Of  Philip  de  Burgh  the  elder  son  little  is  known;  his  name 
appears  in  some  charters  respecting  Cawthorne2;  he  had  a grant 
of  free  warren  in  his  manors  of  Hakeford  and  Walton  in  1284-5. 3 
The  abbot  of  Thornton  in  1303  held  eight  parts  of  a fee  in  Barthron, 
which  Philip  de  Burgh  formerly  held.4 

Philip  de  Burgh  survived  his  father  only  about  one  year,  dying 
in  1285,  leaving  two  children,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  both  under 
age.  Thomas  was  born  in  1278,  and  Elizabeth  four  years  later. 
The  children  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Henry,  Earl 
of  Lincoln  in  1283, 5 and  the  lands  at  Hackford,  Burton  in  Bishop- 
dale,  and  Newton  were  held  by  John  de  Burtone  for  his  life  from 
the  heirs  of  Thomas  de  Burgh. 

In  1287,  the  abbot  of  Jervaulx  held  half  a carucate  of  land, 
given  as  alms  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  de 
Burgh  in  Appleton,  Robert  de  Tateshall  held  one  carucate  in 
Burton  in  Bishopdale,  and  Robert  de  Hakford  held  seven  bovates.6 

In  1293  Alesia  de  Lascy,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
presented  John  de  Heton,  acolyte,  to  the  rectory  of  Mirfield  by 
reason  of  the  minority  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  and  of 
her  custody  of  him  and  his  land.7  On  30  October,  1295,  Archbishop 
Romeyn  issued  a mandate  to  his  archdeacon  to  induct  “ as  cus- 
todian of  the  sequestration  ” Boniface,  son  of  Thomas,  Marquess 
de  Saluciis,  into  the  church  of  Penistone,  to  which  he  had  been 
presented  by  Alesia  de  Lascy,  by  reason  of  her  wardship  of  the  land 
and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh.8 

In  1298,  Thomas  de  Burgh,  son  and  heir  of  Philip,  came  of  age, 
and  on  29  June  paid  £20  to  have  the  manor  of  Walton  out  of  the 
custody  of  John,  seventh  Earl  Warenne,  which  he  held  from  him 
in  fee;  the  Earl  assigned  the  money  to  the  Grave  of  Thornes  to 
improve  the  Earl’s  manor.9 

In  1301  he  held  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Langton-upon- 
Swale,  which  came  to  the  Burghs  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  de 
Burgh  with  Ismania,  daughter  of  Roald  the  Constable  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.10  On  1 Dec.,  1303,  Thomas  de  Langton 
was  instituted  to  the  church  of  High  Hoyland,11  and  in  the  following 


1 For  full  information  on  this 
branch  of  the  Burghs  see  McCall’s 
Richmondshire  Churches,  23-28. 

2 S.  Yorks.,  ii,  229. 

3 R.  Chart.  13  Ed.  I. 

4 Feudal  Aids  32  Ed.  I. 

5 Close  R.  16  Ed.  I,  m.  2. 


6 Kirkby’s  Inq.  (Surt.  Soc.),  149. 

7 Abp.  Romeyn’ s Reg.,  i,  125. 

8 Ibid.,  i,  155. 

9 W akefield  Manor  Court  R.,  ii,  42. 

10  Dods worth  MS.,  cxix,  f.  141. 

11  Abp.  Corbridge’s  Reg.,  f.  48d. 
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September,  William  de  Sothill  to  the  church  of  Mirfield,  on  the 
presentation  of  Thos.  de  Burgh.1 

Describing  himself  as  Thomas  son  of  Philip  de  Burgh  in  some 
charters  respecting  Cawthorne,  he  granted  to  Thomas  le  Hunt 
of  Calthorn  and  Dyonisia  his  wife  a toft  and  a bovate  in  Calthorn 
with  his  part  of  Milnestede  in  exchange  for  a culture  called  Huderode ; 
in  a second  charter  he  is  styled  Knight,  and  to  this  deed  is  appended 
a seal  bearing  the  legend:—  D’nus  Thomas  de  Burgo  fil.  Philippi  de 
Burgo;  this  charter  grants  to  Richard  the  clerk  of  Calthorn  lands 
there,  and  is  witnessed  by  Sir  Nicholas  de  Wortley,  who  died  in 

1347 -2 

In  1302-3,  he  held  one  military  fee  in  Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  and 
one-fourth  part  of  a fee  in  Swafham  Bulbeck  in  the  hundred  of 
Stone,  held  of  the  Earl  of  Britanny.3 

In  1304,  Edward  I granted  to  Thomas  son  of  Philip  de  Burgh 
free  warren  in  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Hackford  and  Walton,  co. 
Yorks.4 

On  5 April,  1304,  an  inquisition  was  held  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  Robert  de  Hephale,  who  held  the  manor  of  Newton- 
le-Willows  as  fee  of  Thomas  de  Burgh  for  the  eighth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee.5 

On  the  inq.  p.m.  of  the  estate  of  William  le  Fleming,  who  died 
13  May,  1307,  it  was  found  that  he  held  the  vill  of  Dalton,  par. 
Kirkheaton,  one  moiety  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  the  other  of  the 
Dame  Margaret  de  Nevill  by  homage  and  fealty.6 

At  a Manor  Court  held  at  Wakefield,  25  June  1307,  Sir  Thomas 
de  Burgh  was  presented  for  detaining  two  stray  cart-horses  as 
waifs.  He  was  distrained  for  the  offence,  because  none  but  the 
Earl  of  Warenne  had  waifs  in  the  Earl's  liberty.7 

In  the  same  year  Sir  Thomas  appointed  Alan  Almot  his  attorney 
by  his  letters  patent  to  do  the  suit  which  he  owed  at  this  Court, 
and  the  attorney  was  received.  At  this  time  Sir  Thomas  was 
engaged  in  the  Scottish  Wars,  and  the  king’s  writ  as  reason  for 
non-attendance  was  exhibited  at  the  court,  Nov.  16,  1 Ed.  II.8 

In  Trinity  Term,  1308,  Matilda,  widow  of  Adam  de  Hopton, 
claimed  against  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  her  dower  of  premises  in 
Mirfield,  Lepton,  and  Walton.  Thomas  said  that  Matilda,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  Adam,  seized  John  his  son  and  heir,  and 

1 Abp.  Corbridge’s  Reg.,  f.  55d.  5 Inq.  p.m.  32  Ed.  I (Yorks.  Arch. 

2 Harl.  MS.  793,  f-  5T>  S-  Yorks.,  Rec.  S.),  iv,  55. 

ii  229.  6 Ibld-  35  Ed-  I,  P-  140- 

’3  Feudal  Aids  31  Ed.  I.  7 Wakefield  Manor  Ct.  R.,  ii,  70. 

4 Charter  R.  33  Ed.  I.  n.  69.  8 Ibid,  ii,  12 1. 
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carried  him  off.  He  said  that  if  Matilda  would  return  the  heir  to 
his  custody  he  would  give  her  the  dower,  to  which  she  agreed.1 

On  June  6,  1309,  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  presented  to  a moiety 
of  the  church  of  High  Hoyland2;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
leased  the  manor  of  Shepley  to  John  de  Shepley.3 

In  1310  he  held  two  fees  in  Cawthorne,  Heaton,  and  Mirheld 
as  a feudal  tenant  of  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  of  the  honour  of 
Pontefract4;  in  an  extent  of  the  rents  and  services  of  the  soke 
of  Wakefield  made  at  Christmas,  1314,  it  was  found  that  Thomas 
de  Burgh  held  the  manor  of  Walton  with  its  hamlets,  doing  forinsec 
service  at  the  court  of  Wakefield.5 


In  1311,  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  as  Knight  of  the  shire  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, was  summoned  with  Sir  John  de  Lyndhurst  to 
parliament.6 

In  1316  the  Manors  of  Burgh  and  Swafham  Bulbeck,  co.  Cambs., 
were  held  by  Thomas  de  Burgh,7  and  he  was  also  returned  as  the 
holder  of  Brian  Fitz  Alan's  lands  in  Startforth.8  In  the  liberty  of 
Richmond,  co.  Yorks.,  Thomas  de  Burgh  and  Thomas  de  Hacford 
were  lords  of  Hacford  and  Apelton,  and  with  John  de  Hunton  he 
was  lord  of  Hunton  and  Erethorne;  he  was  also  lord  of  Aysgarth, 
Burton  in  Bishopdale,  and  Walden,  and  of  Walton  and  Caw- 
thorne in  the  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg  and  Staincross,  W.R.  Yorks.9 
On  16  April,  1316,  he  was  the  first  witness  to  a charter  dated  at 
Moorthorppe,  confirming  a grant  from  Robert  de  Puteo  of  Ponte- 
fract to  Elene  his  daughter  of  a certain  yearly  rent  of  ns.  in  the 
town  of  Moorthorppe.10 

A meeting  was  held  at  Doncaster  on  the  Monday  after  Ascen- 
sion day  (14  April),  1315,  to  hold  a council  of  war,  and  to  consider 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  north  against  the  Scots,  to  which 
among  some  fifty  others,  were  summoned  John,  Earl  Warenne, 
Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Fleming.11 

On  12  May,  1318,  Sir  Thomas  Burgh  presented  William  Cresacre, 
acolyte,  to  the  church  of  Mirheld12;  two  years  later  he  presented 
Thomas  de  Barneby  to  the  church  of  Kirkheaton.13 

By  charter,  dated  26  November,  1318,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lan- 


1 De  Banco  R.  2 Ed.  II,  m.  108. 

2 Abp.  Greenfield’s  Reg.,  f.  78. 

3 Pat.  R.  2 Ed.  II,  p.  1,  m.  2d. 

4 Inq.  p.m.  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
4 Ed.  II;  Dodsworth  MS.,  xxxiv,  f. 
59;  Add.  MS.  24470,  f.  407. 

5 Dodsworth  MS.,  cxviii,  f.  64. 

6 Close  R.  5 Ed.  II,  m.  24d. 

7 Feudal  Aids  10  Ed.  II. 

8 Chanc.  Inq.  p.m.  10  Ed.  II,  m.  64. 


9 Nomina  Villarum  (Surt.  Soc.), 
337-8. 

10  T.  W.  Hall,  A Catalogue  of  Land 
Charters  and  Court  Rolls  from  the 
Bosville  and  Lindsay  Collections , pp. 
54-55. 

11  Abp.  Greenfield’s  Reg.,  ii,  f.  31-2. 

12  Abp.  Melton’s  Reg.,  f.  i26d. 

13  Ibid.,  f.  139. 
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caster,  granted  the  manor  of  Mottrom  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church  and  all  the  lands  he  held  in  Longendale,  co.  Cheshire,  to 
Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh.1 

In  this  year,  on  24  May,  a commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was 
given  to  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  Richard  de  Aldeburgh,  and  Adam  de 
Heperton,  on  the  complaint  of  Hawisia  de  Mar  that  Thomas  de 
Burgh,  John  de  Burgh,  Robert  de  Hakeford,  and  several  others 
had  abducted  her  at  York,  and  carried  her  away  to  Walton  Hall 
near  Wakefield  (Sir  Thomas  Burgh’s  house),  and  also  carried  away 
her  goods.2 

Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  married  Lucia  de  Bellewe  (Bella  Aqua) 
daughter  of  John  de  Bellewe  of  Bolton  upon  Dearne,  by  his  wife 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Jordan  Raineville.  They  had  two  sons,  John 
and  Thomas. 


Bellewe. 
Sable  fretty  or. 


In  1320,  the  validity  of  this  marriage  was  challenged  by  Eliza- 
beth, the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  and  wife  of  Sir  Alexander 
de  Mountford,  who  alleged  that  her  brother  was  impotent  (non 
copulat.  matrimonii),  and  that  consequently  the  two  sons  of  Lucia 
were  not  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  and  were  therefore 
illegitimate.  If  she  could  establish  this  she  could  then  claim,  on 
Sir  Thomas’  death,  the  Yorkshire  and  Cambridgeshire  estates. 

To  test  the  matter  a collusive  divorce  suit  was  entered  into 
between  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  Lucia.  Sir  Thomas  deposited 
£400  on  7 June,  1320,  with  Sir  John  de  Creke,  knt.,3  Sheriff  of 
Cambridgeshire,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  £20 
a year  to  his  wife,  in  case  the  divorce  was  granted  by  the  Court, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  either  of  them  should  die  in  the 
meanwhile  the  recognizance  should  be  cancelled.4 


1 Pat.  R.  12  Ed.  II,  p.  i,  m.  13. 

2 Ibid.  II  Ed.  II,  p.  2,  m.  2. 

3 Sir  John  de  Creke’s  exceedingly 

fine  brass  is  in  the  church  of  Westley 
Waterless,  co.  Cambs.,  c.  1325;  he  is 


represented  in  armour  with  his  wife 
Alyne,  under  a double  canopy. 
Gough,  Sepulchral  Monuments,  i,  142, 
pt.  lvii. 

4  Close  R.  13  Ed.  II,  m.  4d. 
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Prior  to  the  action  coming  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Sir 
Thomas  de  Burgh  died  early  in  1322. 1 Lucia's  right  to  dower 
was  then  disputed  by  Elizabeth  de  Mountford.  To  test  the  matter, 
on  27  May,  Sir  Thomas’  widow  and  her  son  John  sued  Halcus  the 
Hunter  of  Cawthorne  for  her  dower  in  a messuage  and  two  acres 
of  land  in  Cawthorne,  which  he  rented.  Halcus  pleaded  that 
Lucia  ought  not  to  have  dower,  as  her  marriage  had  never  been 
consummated  (non  copnlat.  matrimonii),  and  that  her  son  John 
was  a bastard.2 

Doubtless  Elizabeth  de  Mountford  was  behind  Halcus  in  his 
refusal  to  pay  Lucia’s  dower.  On  16  June,  the  case  was  brought 
into  the  Court  at  York,  when  Archbishop  Melton  ordered  Elizabeth, 
de  Mountford  to  produce  her  evidence,  which  was  then  taken  on 
commission.  She  maintained  that  the  marriage  of  Lucia  de 
Bellewe  was  invalid  on  the  grounds  previously  alleged,  and  that 
Lucia’s  son  John  was  not  the  child  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  and 
was  illegitimate,  therefore  she  claimed  the  estates  of  her  brother.3 

The  case  came  into  the  Chancery  Court  at  York  on  16  Feb., 
1322-3,  Elizabeth  then  admitted  that  the  marriage  was  a valid 
one,  and  that  John  de  Burgh  was  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Burgh  her  brother.4 

Lucia  de  Burgh  thus  obtained  her  dower,  and  her  son  John 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  ultimately  to  that  of 
the  Bellewes  at  Bolton  upon  Dearne  and  other  places. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Hornby 
church,  which  was  built  by  the  first  Thomas  de  Burgh,  husband 
of  Sarra  Nevill,  and  was  widened  by  his  descendant,  this  Sir  Thomas, 
about  the  year  1300.  A recess  towards  the  east  end  of  the  north 
wall  of  this  aisle  is  covered  by  a plain  pointed  arch  of  two  cham- 
fered orders  of  the  same  section  as  the  window- jambs,  showing  that 
the  provision  for  a ^ founder’s  tomb  ” was  coeval  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  aisle  in  width.  Within  the  recess  lie  the  effigies  of  a 
knight  and  his  lady  carved  in  fine-grained  sandstone.5 

Mr.  E Anson  definitely  attributes  these  effigies  to  Sir  Thomas 
de  Burgh  of  Hackforth  in  the  parish  of  Hornby,  d.  1322,  and  to 
his  wife  Lucia;  and  in  1622,  Dodsworth  ascribed  them  to  the 
de  Burghs.6 

They  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.  “ The 

1 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  10-20  Ed.  II,  185.  6 McCall,  Richmondshire  Churches 

2 Abp.  Melton’s  Reg.,  f.  153.  45,  49. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  155.  e I’Anson,  Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xxix, 

4 Ibid.,  f.  156.  13.  Dodsworth’s  Church  Notes  (Yorks. 

Arch.  Soc.  Rec.  S.),  xxxiv,  232. 
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Knight  reclines  upon  a flat  slab,  and  the  head,  which  is  without 
cushions  or  support  of  any  kind,  is  surmounted  by  a gable,  trefoiled 
and  cusped,  and  enriched  with  crockets  and  a finial  of  the  haw- 
thorn leaf.  His  feet  rest  upon  a lion.  The  body  is  clad  in  complete 
mail,  over  which  a long  and  sleeveless  surcoat,  divided  down  the 
front,  extends  almost  to  the  ankles.  It  is  gathered  into  slight  folds 
by  a buckled  girdle  about  the  waist.  The  arms  and  legs  are  like- 
wise covered  with  chain-mail,  the  gauntlets  being  unfingered,  but 
with  thumbs  separate.  Narrow  straps  surround  the  wrists,  and 
the  hands  are  elevated  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  He  wears  prick- 
spurs,  which,  with  their  straps,  are  very  perfect.  A shield,  but 
without  cognizance,  is  on  his  left  arm,  suspended  by  a broad  strap 
passing  bendwise  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  person  the  sword  is  attached  by  a broad  oblique  belt  round 
the  hips,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down.  The  knight  wears  a round- 
topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the 
temple  by  a fillet.” 

“ The  lady  by  his  side  is  also  placed  without  support  to  the 
head,  but  her  feet  rest  upon  a dog.  The  head-dress,  which  is  the 
most  distinctive  feature  in  her  attire,  is  executed  with  much  skill, 
the  wimple  and  coverchief  being  caught  up  to  points  on  either 
side  of  the  brow,  so  as  to  display  the  face  in  a triangular  form. 
In  this  respect  the  figure  may  be  said  to  be  a parallel  to  that  of 
Aveline,  first  Countess  of  Tancaster,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1273. 
Her  long  and  ample  mantle  falls  in  graceful  folds  to  below  the  feet, 
and  for  the  most  part  envelops  the  person,  disclosing  only  the  tight- 
fitting  sleeves,  which  are  buttoned  all  the  way  up  the  forearm. 
The  effigy  is  remarkable  no  less  for  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the 
costume  than  for  the  sweet  expression  of  the  countenance.”1 

In  1622  and  1665  a shield  of  Burgh — argent  on  a fess  sable 
three  bezants — existed  in  a window  of  this  church.2 

On  23  February,  1323,  an  order  was  given  to  the  escheator  on 
the  north  side  of  Trent  to  take  into  the  king’s  hands  the  lands  of 
Thomas  de  Burgh,  knt.,  deceased,  tenant  in  chief,  and  pursuant 
to  an  inquisition  made  Tuesday  after  Ascension  day,  1322,  it  was 
shown  that  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  held  the  manor  of  Calthorne 
(Cawthorne)  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  as  of  the  barony  of  Pontefract, 
then  in  the  king’s  hands  by  forfeiture  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, by  service  of  two  knight’s  fees,  doing  suit  at  the  court  of 

1 McCall,  Richmondshire  Churches,  2 Dodsworth’s  Church  Notes  (Yorks. 
49,  30.  Arch.  Soc.  Rec.  Ser.),  xxxiv,  232; 

Whitaker,  Richmondshire,  ii,  47. 
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Pontefract,  and  rendering  4s.  yearly  for  the  same  for  the  farm  of 
the  castle  of  Pontefract. 

Walton  the  manor,  including  a park  with  deer,  held  of  the 
manor  of  Wakefield,  then  in  the  king’s  hands  by  the  service  of  half 
a knight’s  fee,  doing  suit  at  the  court  of  Wakefield;  and  the  said 
manor  of  Walton  was  charged  in  20s.  yearly  to  William  le  Erie  of 
Wakefield;  16^.  to  the  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England;  2 s.  6 d.  to  the  church  of  Sandale,  and  4 d.  to  the  church 
of  Crofton. 

John  his  son,  aged  22  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  in  Cathedra  last 
(22  Feb.),  was  his  next  heir.  His  (Thomas’s)  sister,  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  de  Mountford,  aged  40  and  more,  was  his  next 
heir.1 

An  inquisition  was  also  held  at  York  on  Monday,  7 May,  1322, 
touching  the  North  Riding  estates,  when  it  was  found  that  Thomas 
de  Burgh,  knt.,  deceased,  held  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  manor 
of  Hacford  held  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  by  service  of  two  knight’s 
fees.2 

A return  was  made  by  the  escheator  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
above  lands  into  the  king’s  hands,  because  Thomas,  late  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  John  de  Britannia,  Earl  of  Richmond,  of  whom 
they  were  held,  took  them  into  their  hands  on  the  day  of  the  death 
of  the  said  Thomas  de  Burgh,  and  by  reason  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
said  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king  took  into  his  hands  the  castle 
and  honour  of  Pontefract,  together  with  the  manors  of  Walton 
and  Cawthorne,  and  committed  them  to  Thomas  Dayvill,  and  the 
said  Earl  of  Richmond  still  held  the  manor  of  Hakeford,  asserting 
that  the  escheator  ought  not  to  intermeddle  with  it.3 

On  4 March,  1323-4,  an  order  was  made  to  John  de  Doncastre, 
the  escheator,  to  deliver  to  John  de  Burgh,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Burgh,  tenant  in  chief,  the  lands  of  his  late  father,  he 
having  done  homage  for  them.  An  order  was  also  given  to  Thomas 
Dayvill,  keeper  of  the  castle  and  honour  of  Pontefract,  to  deliver 
to  the  said  John  the  manors  of  Cawthorn  and  Walton.4 

John  de  Burgh  was  born  in  1300,  and  was  thus  of  full  age  at 
his  father’s  death.  On  obtaining  possession  of  his  estates  he  settled 
Hackforth,  N.R.  Yorks.,  on  his  aunt  Elizabeth  de  Mountford,  on 
condition  that  she  renounced  all  claim  or  right  to  any  other  portion 


1  The  inquisition  is  endorsed  with 

a memorandum  that  the  said  Eliza- 

beth came  into  the  king's  chancery  at 

York  on  20  Feb.,  16  Ed.  II,  and 
acknowledged  the  aforesaid  John  to 


be  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
de  Burgh. 

2 Inq.  p.m.,  15  Ed.  II,  File  69  (11). 

3 Fine  R.  15  Ed.  II,  p.  1,  m.  9. 

4 Close  R.  16  Ed.  II,  m.  12. 
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of  his  estates.1  Thus  the  Mountfords  acquired  the  Hackforth 
estate,  which  they  held  for  several  generations. 

At  a Wakefield  Manor  Court  held  22  April,  1323,  John  son  of 
Thomas  de  Burgh  did  homage  to  the  lord  and  fealty  for  his  manor 
of  Walton2;  he  paid  2 s.  to  have  respite  of  suit  until  Michaelmas, 
and  gave  an  ox  to  the  steward  of  the  court.  In  the  same  year  he 
also  paid  his  relief  for  the  manor  of  Cawthorne. 

When  he  was  29  years  of  age  John  de  Burgh  became  a novitiate, 
and,  as  it  was  termed,  “ entered  the  religious  life.”  He  then  made 
over  his  estates  to  his  younger  brother  Thomas  de  Burgh.  In 
Michaelmas  term,  1329,  a fine  was  levied  wherein  John  de  Burgh, 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Burgh,  was  plaintiff,  William  Atte  Grove, 
chaplain,  and  William  de  Hakford  were  deforciants.  The  manors 
of  Walton  and  Cawthorne  (except  four  messuages,  100  acres  of 
land,  seven  of  meadow,  and  eight  of  wood)  and  the  advowsons  of 
the  churches  of  Penyston,  Mirfield,  Kirkheaton,  and  High  Hoyland 
were  settled  to  the  use  of  the  said  John  de  Burgh  for  life,  remainder 
to  Thomas  de  Burgh  and  Margaret  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  John.  There  was  a further 
fine  between  Thomas  de  Burgh  and  Margaret  his  wife,  plaintiffs, 
and  John  de  Burgh  and  William  atte  Grove,  chaplain,  deforciants 
of  the  manors  of  Burgh  and  Swaffham  and  their  appurtenances 
and  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Burgh,  viz.,  that  the  aforesaid 
Thomas  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  manors  with  their  appur- 
tenances and  the  advowson  aforesaid  to  be  the  right  of  the  said 
John  as  that  which  the  same  John  and  William  have  of  the  gift 
of  the  said  Thomas.  If  the  said  Thomas  and  Margaret  die  without 
issue  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Thomas  and  Margaret.3 

A letter  dated  28  July,  1340,  from  Earl  Warenne  to  William 
de  Skargill  his  steward  in  the  north,  ordered  an  inquisition  to  be 
taken  by  twelve  jurors,  who  found  that  a messuage  and  land  in 
Wodesome  and  Dalton  (near  Huddersfield)  were  granted  by  Robert 
Erl  to  Thomas  de  Burgh,  after  whose  death  the  tenements  came  to 
John  de  Burgh  his  son,  and  because  John  took  the  religious  habit, 
Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  entered  into  the  tenements  of  his  brother.4 

In  1330  John  de  Burgh  entailed  Burgh  Green,  co.  Cambs.,  on 
Thomas  de  Burgh  and  Margaret  his  wife.5 

In  that  year  John  de  Burgh  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  middle 
one  of  three  recesses  in  the  north  wall  of  Burgh  church,  which 

1 Fine  R.  16  Ed.  II,  m.  11.  4 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R.,  28 

2 Inq.  p.m.  10-20  Ed.  II,  185.  July,  14  Ed.  III. 

3 Feet  of  Fines,  co.  Yorks.,  3 Ed.  5 Feet  of  Fines,  co.  Cambs.,  4 Ed. 

Ill,  92.  III. 


SIR  JOHN  DE  BURGH, 
d.  1330. 
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was  probably  the  first  one  of  the  three  to  be  constructed;  it  is 
lower  than  the  one  on  either  side  of  it,  and  is  not  quite  so  lofty. 
The  panelled  altar-tomb  bears  on  its  front  three  large  quatrefoils, 
each  containing  a shield  which  once  bore  the  emblazoned  arms  of 
the  knight  whose  effigy  rested  on  the  tomb,1  and  is  set  within  a 
deeply-recessed  enclosing  arch,  fronted  by  an  ogee-headed  canopy 
ornamented  with  crockets  of  the  oak-leaf  pattern  and  crowned 
with  a rich  finial;  the  panelled  flanking  pilasters  are  surmounted 
by  a carved  pinnacle.  The  canopies  of  the  two  outer  recesses  are 
more  lofty  and  ornate  and  bear  within  the  mouldings  of  their  ogee 
arches  a shield  within  a quatrefoil  similar  to  those  on  the  altar 
tombs.  All  the  canopies  are  of  mid-fourteenth-century  work,  of 
which  they  are  very  admirable  examples,  and  much  resemble  those 
of  the  De  la  Beches  in  Aldworth  Church,  Berkshire.  These  recesses 
were  cut  in  the  wall  between  the  quire  and  the  north  chapel,  and 
were  open  on  either  side,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  old  drawing  (1750) 
of  the  church,  where  the  central  arch  appears  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  the  aisle  having  been  removed 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  arches  walled  up. 

On  the  altar  tomb  rests  the  figure  of  the  knight  in  freestone; 
he  wears  a sugar-loaf  bascinet,  to  which  the  camail  of  chain  mail 
is  attached  by  means  of  a lace,  and  falls  with  a straight  edge  over 
his  shoulders  and  across  his  breast.  On  the  shoulders  are  laminated 
epaulieres,  brassarts  cover  the  arms,  and  vambraces  are  bound  on 
the  forearms  by  narrow  straps  at  the  elbows.  The  close-fitting 
cyclas  is  not  dagged  or  ornamented  in  any  way,  but  below  and 
beneath  it  appears  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk  of  double  inter-linked 
chain  mail.  His  hands,  clasping  a heart  between  them,  are  en- 
cased in  cuffed  gauntlets  with  divided  fingers  and  ornaments 
upon  the  knuckles,  and  rest  upon  his  breast.  His  thighs  and  legs 
are  encased  in  plate  with  plain  knee-caps.  The  long  and  pointed 
sollerets  were  once  furnished  with  spurs  of  which  the  straps  may 
still  be  seen,  and  rest  upon  a lion.  Across  his  hips  is  a baudric  of 
raised  rectangular  broaches,  to  which  is  attached  the  head  of  a 
dagger.  The  legs  are  stretched  straight  out. 

Thomas  de  Burgh,  who  succeeded  his  elder  brother  John, 
married  Margaret  daughter  of  Richard  Waldegrave  of  Westley 
Waterless,  co.  Cambs.  He  essoined  at  Wakefield  manor  court  in 
1329  and  1330.  In  the  former  year  he  presented  John  Attefaldgate 
de  Hengham  as  rector  to  the  church  of  Knapton,  co.  Norfolk,2 

1 Cole’s  MS.,  xviii,  63  (Add.  MS. 

5819). 


2 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  viii,  135. 
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and  on  23  April,  1330,  Richard  de  Rotherham  to  the  church  of 
Penistone.1  In  this  year  he  had  licence  to  impark  his  woods  at 
Burgh,  co.  Cambs.2 


Waldegrave. 

Per  pale  arg.  and  gu. 


At  an  inquisition  held  at  Penrith  by  John  de  Lowther,  escheator 
in  co.  Yorks.,  on  6 October,  1333,  it  was  found  that  the  manor 
of  Skirwith,  co.  Cumberland,  was  held  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
knt.,  by  the  yearly  service  of  32s.  for  cornage,  and  was  of  the 
yearly  value  of  50s.3 

In  a roll  of  arms  temp.  Edward  III  Thomas  de  Burgh  of  Rich- 
mondshire  is  shown  to  bear  a shield  emblazoned  argent  on  a fess 
sable  three  bezants.4 

On  22  February,  1334,  Thomas  de  Burgh  received  a licence  to 
surround  his  mansion  at  Walton  with  a stone  wall  built  with 
mortar,  and  to  crenellate  it,  also  to  fortify  his  mansion  there.5 

He  must  have  died  very  shortly  after  obtaining  this  licence, 
and  before  the  work  could  have  proceeded  far;  for  on  2 April  a 
writ  was  issued  ordering  an  inquisition  to  be  taken  of  his  estate; 
on  8 May  it  was  found  that  John  de  Lancaster  of  Holgille  held  of 
the  same  Thomas  and  his  heirs  by  homage  and  service  of  rendering 
32s.  yearly  for  cornage  in  Skyrewith,  co.  Cumb.;  that  the  said 
Thomas  held  the  manor  of  Walton,  including  a rabbit  warren  and 
a little  park,  held  of  Sir  John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
service  of  one-third  part  of  a knight's  fee,  rendering  7s.  yearly 
to  the  said  Earl,  and  doing  suit  at  the  Earl's  court  of  Wakefield 
every  three  weeks.  Also  that  he  held  in  Burgh  and  Swaffham,  co. 
Cambs.,  those  manors,  including  a park  containing  40  acres  of  wood 
and  heath  in  Burgh,  held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  then  in 


1 Abp.  Melton’s  Reg.,  f.  192.  3 Chanc.  Inq.  Misc.  File,  120  (8); 

2 Pat.  R.  3 Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  3.  Pat.  R.  7 Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  26. 

Pari.  Writs,  Vol.  II,  pt.  1,  p.  13.  4 Coll.  Top.  et  Geneal.,  li,  237. 

5 Pat.  R.  8 Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  34. 
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the  king  s hands  by  the  death  of  John  de  Britannia,  late  Earl  of 
Richmond,  of  the  same  honour,  one  messuage  in  Burgh  worth 
nothing  beyond  expenses,  an  old  dovecote  worth  is.,  an  old  wind- 
mill  3s.  /\d.,  and  200  acres  of  land,  by  service  of  two  knight’s  fees, 
and  by  service  of  rendering  20s.  yearly  for  the  ward  of  the  castle 
of  Richmond.  John  his  son  aged  four  years  on  the  feast  of  Purifica- 
tion (2  Feb.)  last  was  his  heir.1 

Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  was  buried  in  Burgh  church,  and  his 
freestone  effigy  was  placed  beside  that  of  his  brother  John,  on  the 
same  altar  tomb  within  the  central  recess  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.2 


The  two  effigies  are  very  similar,  but  that  of  Sir  Thomas  is  in 
the  better  state  of  preservation;  the  camail  of  double- interlinked 
chain  mail  is  well  seen;  the  embroidered  cyclas  terminates  in  dags. 
A mutilated  sword  lies  by  his  left  side,  and  the  handle  of  a dagger 
is  attached  to  the  broad  sword-belt  upon  his  right  hip;  his  feet 
rest  upon  a lion. 

ihe  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  impaling  those  of  his  wife 
Margaret  Waldegrave — paly  argent  and  gules — were  in  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  Burgh  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire  of  Burgh 
church  in  1746.3 

W hen  Sir  Thomas  died,  his  son  John  was  about  five  years  old, 
having  been  born  on  5 February,  1328,  at  Great  Oakley,  Essex  • 
he  and  his  estates  were  then  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  king, 
Edward  III.  On  n July,  1334,  there  was  a grant  to  John  de 
Verdoun  and  Thomas  his  bi  other  of  the  keeping  of  the  manors 
of  Swaffham  and  Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  late  belonging  to  Thomas  de 
Burgh,  tenant  m chief,  until  the  lawful  age  of  the  heir,  at  the  rent 
of  40  marks  a year  at  the  Exchequer.4 

Queen  Philippa,  on  2 July,  1335,  confirmed  a grant  of  the 
manor  of  Cawthorne,  which  she  held  by  grant  of  the  king  during 
the  minority  of  John  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh,  upon 
Elena  de  Manleye,  a damsel  of  the  queen’s  chamber.5 

At  a manor  court  held  at  Wakefield,  11  March,  1336,  notice  was 
given  that  the  tenants  of  JThomas  de  Burgh’s  heir,  then  under 
age,  were  to  present  themselves  at  a court  and  attorn  to  the  lord 
of  that  manor;  and  on  12  April  John  de  Shepley  did  fealty  to 


1 Inq.  p.m.  8 Ed.  Ill,  File  39  (10). 

2 Camden’s  Visitation,  1619;  Harl. 

MS.  1534,  i32d. 

3 Cole’s  MS.,  xviii,  63  (Add.  MS. 

5819). 


4 Feudal  Aids  7 Ed.  Ill;  Fine  R. 
8 Ed.  Ill,  m.  11. 

5 Pat.  R.  9 Ed.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  3. 
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Earl  Warenne,  and  acknowledged  that  he  held  the  manor  of 
Shepley,  and  one  carucate  of  land  there  of  Thomas  de  Burgh’s 
heir  by  homage,  fealty,  and  scutage.1 

Richard  de  Wal degrave  of  Westley  Waterless,  John  de  Burgh’s 
maternal  grandfather,  in  1334  agreed  to  pay  a fine  of  100  marks 
at  Easter  next  to  have  the  marriage  of  the  heir  of  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
a minor  in  the  king’s  ward,  he  being  then  only  3J  years  old,2  as 
was  stated,  though  in  reality  he  was  nearly  six. 

In  1347  Queen  Philippa  presented  Ralph  de  Nottingham  to 
Mirheld  church,  by  reason  of  the  custody  of  John  de  Burgh,  a 
minor.3 

There  is  a note  in  the  Bodsworth  MS.  referring  to  this  last 
presentation  which  he  took  out  of  The  Coucher  of  Fountaynes,  f.  23, 
A. A.,  1396. 

“Ye  shall  understand  that  what  tyme  the  last  heire  of  Heton 
was  within  age  which  was  the  last  John  Heton  of  all,  uncle  to  Dame 
Isabella  Graistocke,  that  the  heire  of  John  Borow  als.  Burgh  was 
in  age  also.  And  it  has  fortuned  that  the  king  at  his  last  present- 
ment presented  in  the  nonage  the  Kyrke  of  Heton,  and  con- 
trarywise  the  Kyrke  of  Mirheld  in  the  name  of  Burgh,  clean  con- 
trarye  as  they  were,  and  so  ye  monks  of  Kirklees  prayed  for  the 
Burghs  and  not  for  the  Hetons.”4 

In  1347,  it  was  found  that  the  manor  of  Silkestone  was  charged 
time  out  of  mind  with  9s.  6 d.  yearly  to  the  prior  of  Pontefract, 
and  with  id.  yearly  to  John  de  Burgh  and  his  heirs.5 

On  2 May,  1349,  the  king,  as  custodian  of  the  heir  of  Thomas 
de  Burgh,  presented  Will.  Steel  de  Cotyngham  as  rector  to  the 
church  of  Burgh,  co.  Cambs. ; and  again,  two  months  later,  July 
25,  presented  Henry  de  Barton  to  the  same  church,  who  was 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  on  27  Nov.,  and  resigned  in  1350.6 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  about  the  age  of  John 
de  Burgh,  when  he  claimed  to  be  out  of  his  nonage,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  his  estates,  as  is  shown  by  a writ  issued  14  July,  1349, 
to  the  escheator  to  take  proof  of  the  age  of  John  de  Burgh,  whose 
lands  in  Cambridgeshire  were  in  the  custody  of  John  and  Thomas 
Verdoun  by  the  king’s  commission.  A court  was  held  at  Colchester 
on  15  August,  when  witnesses  were  called;  Robert  Pencrich,  aged 
42,  stated  that  John  de  Burgh  was  21  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha 

1 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R.,  10  4 Dodsworth  MS.,  cxvii,  f.  139. 

Ed.  III.  5 Inq.  p.m.,  30  May,  21  Ed.  III. 

2 Fine  R.  9 Ed.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  3.  6 Pat.  R.  23  Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  14. 

3 Abp.  Zouche’s  Reg.,  f.  17. 
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(Feb.  5)  last,  for  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Great  Oklee  and  bap- 
tized in  the  church  there  in  2 Edward  III  (1328);  John  Stephen, 
aged  42,  knew  it,  because  the  name  of  the  said  John  was  entered 
in  the  missal  of  the  said  church  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha,  2 Edward 
III  (1328).  Several  other  witnesses  testified  to  the  same  effect.1 

On  reaching  his  majority  John  de  Burgh  essoined  at  Wakefield 
Manor  Court  and  paid  a fine  of  3s.  4 and  in  the  same  year  he 
presented  to  a moiety  of  the  church  of  High  Hoyland.3 

In  I353J  1 July,  he  rendered  homage  and  service  to  Hugh  de 
Brierley  and  Maude  his  wife  for  the  manor  of  Brierley  near  Barnsley.4 

Iu  I355,  J°hn  de  Burgh  did  fealty  for  the  manor  of  Walton  at 
the  manor  court  of  Wakefield,  and  stated  that  he  held  seven  bovates 
of  land  in  Walton  and  one  carucate  in  Wodesom  by  socage.5 * 

When  Edward  the  third  founded  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
Westminster  he  gave  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Wakefield 
and  Dewsbury,  which  he  had  received  as  a fine  from  Gilbert  de 
Spencer,  8 July,  1348,  paying  for  them  a hundred  marks  of  silver 
(£66  13s.  4 d.)f  to  his  new  foundation  as  part  of  their  endowment.7 
Ten  years  later  Elias  de  Burton  and  John  de  Dronsfield,  who  were 
the  lords  of  Kirkburton  and  of  West  Bretton,  obtained  a license 
to  give  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Penistone  to  the  dean  and 
college  of  that  chapel.8  In  Trinity  term  of  that  year  John  de  Burgh, 
knt.,  put  in  a claim  to  the  advowson,9  and  the  case  came  before  the 
court  at  Westminster  on  the  Quindene  of  Hilary,  1362,  when  John 
de  Bray,  John  de  Pelham,  chaplain,  and  William  de  Staunton, 
chaplain,  were  the  plaintiffs  and  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  knt.,  was  the 
deforciant.  The  advowson  was  released  to  the  plaintiffs,  who 
paid  a fine  of  £20}° 

In  the  inq.  p.m.  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  1360,  it  was 
found  that  a moiety  of  a knight  s fee  in  Somerton,  Suffolk,  was 
held  by  Sir  John  de  Burgh.11 

Ou  5 June,  1362,  Sir  John  de  Burgh  presented  Thomas  de 
Barneby  to  the  rectory  of  Kirkheaton.12 

In  1364,  Sir  John  was  fined  for  non-attendance  at  Wakefield 
Manor  Great  Court,  held  at  Michaelmas. 

During  the  French  wars  he  served  as  one  of  the  king's  generals 


1 Inq.  p.m.,  14  July,  23  Ed.  Ill, 
File  99  (11). 

2 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R 2s 
Ed.  III. 

3 Abp.  Zouche’s  Reg.,  f.  43. 

4 Feet  of  Fines  (Yorks.  Rec.  S.), 
Hi,  45- 

5 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R.,  29 

Ed.  III. 


6 Feet  of  Fines  22  Ed.  III. 

7 Pat.  R.  22  Ed.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  3. 

8 Ibid.  32  Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  27. 

9 Feet  of  Fines,  Trim,  32  Ed.  III. 

10  Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  36  Ed.  Ill 
(Yorks.  Rec.  S.),  lii,  86. 

11  Inq.  p.m.  34  Ed.  III. 

12  Abp.  Thoresby's  Reg.,  f.  117. 
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in  France,  in  return  for  which,  on  Saturday,  27  October,  1370, 
there  was  paid  the  sum  of  £9  9 s.  to  him,  in  discharge  of  his  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  12 d.  a day,  which  the  king  had  granted  him 
to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  his  life  for  the  good  service 
rendered  by  him  to  the  lord  the  king.1 

In  June,  1371,  he  went  to  sea  on  the  king's  service  in  the  com- 
pany of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  as  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne.2 

Hunter,  copying  Dodsworth,  says  that  there  was  a covenant, 
44  Edward  III  (1370),  between  Sir  John  de  Burgh  and  Elizabeth, 
late  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Wortley,  between  whom  it  was  agreed 
that  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John,  should  take  to  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  within  five  days  after  Easter  next 
ensuing.  John  was  to  make  surety  to  Elizabeth,  his  intended  wife, 
according  to  law  and  equity;  if  John  happened  to  die  before  his 
father,  Elizabeth  was  to  have  the  manor  of  Cawthorne  all  her  life,  sav- 
ing the  advowsons,  wards,  reliefs  and  escheats,  which  were  to  remain 
to  John  the  father.  Hunter  then  gives  a pedigree  showing  that 
the  younger  John  married  Elizabeth  Wortley,  and  was  the  father 
of  John  de  Burgh  who  married  Catherine  d’Engayne.3  Now  the 
father  of  the  latter  John  was  undoubtedly  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
who  died  in  1334,  by  his  wife  Margaret  de  Waldegrave. 

The  only  John  de  Burgh  who  could  have  entered  into  this 
contract  in  1370  was  Sir  John,  born  1327,  died  1393.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  a son  John,  who  became  engaged  to 
Elizabeth  Wortley.  But  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  marriage 
ever  having  taken  place,  or  of  this  John  succeeding  to  the  estates, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  died  shortly  before  Easter,  1370 — during 
the  period  of  his  engagement.  Elizabeth  Wortley  certainly  never 
held  the  manor  of  Cawthorne,  as  she  would  have  been  entitled  to 
her  dower,  if  left  the  widow  of  John  de  Burgh  the  younger,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence.  But  for  this  covenant,  we  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  John  de  Burgh  the 
younger. 

In  1501,  in  the  inq.  p.m.  of  Elizabeth  Charnock,  widow  of  Sir 
William  Charnock,  her  descent  is  given  from  John  de  Belle  we  and 
Isabel  his  wife,  which  reads  thus,  and  proves  the  foregoing  state- 
ment: 

Writ  23  March,  17  Hen.  VII.  Inq.  4 Nov.,  18  Hen.  VII. 

John  Annesley,  knt.,  and  Robert  Annesley,  parson  of  the 

1 Issue  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  44  2 Pat.  R.  45  Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  3. 

Ed.  Ill,  p.  330.  3 5.  Yorks.,  li,  230. 
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church  of  Holm,  were  seised  of  the  manor  of  Bolton  upon  Dearne, 
and  by  charter  dated  at  Winton,  n June,  1344,  gave  to  John  de 
Bellewe  and  Isabel  his  wife,  the  aforesaid  manor.  The  said  John 
and  Isabel  were  seised  thereof  in  fee  tail,  and  died  so  seised,  after- 
wards it  descended  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Wm.  Chaworth,  knt., 
and  late  wife  of  John  Dunham,  esq.,  as  cousin  and  heir  of  the 
bodies  of  the  said  John  and  Isabel  de  Bellewe,  of  their  bodies 
issuing;  viz.,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  [Bowet],  daughter  of  Margaret 
[Zouch],  daughter  of  John  [de  Burgh,  knt.],  son  of  Thomas  [de 
Burgh,  knt.],  son  of  Lucy  [de  Bellewe],  daughter  of  the  said  John 
and  Isabel  de  Bellewe.  Elizabeth  Chaworth  [Dunham]  died  20 
March,  1501-2.1 

John  de  Bellewe  = Isabel,  d.  of  Jordan  Raineville 

Sir  Thomas  de  = Lucy  de  Bellewe 
Burgh 
born  1278 

d.  1322  ~ j 

Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  = Margaret  Waidegrave 
d-  1334  I 

Sir  John  de  Burgh  = Katherine  d’Engayne 
b.  1328.  d.  1393  | 

Margaret  = Sir  John  Zouch 
d.  1449 


Elizabeth  = Sir  Nicholas  Bowet 
Sir  Wm.  Chaworth  = Elizabeth  = John  Dunham 


Elizabeth  Margaret 

In  this  descent  no  Elizabeth  Wortlev  comes  in,  so  we  may 
safely  infer  that  no  marriage  with  Sir  John  de  Burgh’s  eldest  son, 
John,  ever  took  place,  and  we  can  also  conclude  that  the  younger 
John  predeceased  his  father. 

On  19  October,  1377,  John  Hykedy  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Burgh  Green,  co.  Cambs.,  by  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  knt., 
and  in  1386  J.  Athelard  succeeded  John  Hykedy  in  the  same 
presentation.2 

On  7 July,  1379,  Sir  John  presented  to  a moiety  of  the  church 
of  High  Hoyland.3 

In  1380,  he  had  a grant  of  an  allowance  of  40  marks  yearly 
from  the  manor  of  Farnham,  near  Stortford,  Herts.,  late  the 
property  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  9th  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  died 

1 Inq.  p.m.  18  Hen.  VII.  3 Abp.  Nevill’s  Reg.,  f.  28. 

2 Cole’s  MS.,  xix,  f.  88  (Add.  MS. 

5820). 
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26  January,  1373I;  it  was  the  same  Humphrey  with  whom  Sir 
John  had  gone  in  1371  on  the  embassy  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

A mandate  was  given  to  Sir  John  de  Burgh  and  others  as 
Commissioners  on  23  June,  1381,  to  issue  a proclamation  con- 
cerning the  recent  murders,  by  the  rebels,  under  pretext  of  the 
royal  authority,  of  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Robert  de  Hales,  prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
John  de  Cavendish,  chief  justice,  and  others,  to  forbid  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  empowering  them  to  resist  and  punish  the  in- 
surgents in  the  county  of  Cambridge.2 

This  refers  to  the  great  revolt  under  Wat  Tyler,  when  the  rebels 
on  13  June,  1381,  entered  London,  attacked  and  burnt  the  palace 
in  the  Savoy  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  priory  of  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell, 
of  which  Hales,  the  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  the  Poll-tax,  was 
Prior.  Death  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Chancellor  Sudbury,  and 
Treasurer  Hales  ” was  the  cry.  The  two  latter  were  behind  the 
stout  walls  of  the  Tower,  where  was  assembled  the  Council.  During 
the  conference  Wat  Tyler  and  Thomas  Faringdon  got  into  the 
Tower,  and  discovered  Archbishop  Sudbury  and  Prior  Hales  in 
the  chapel;  both  were  dragged  from  their  sanctuary  and  beheaded, 
and  when  the  king  reached  Aldgate  on  his  return  from  the  Council 
he  learned  that  the  heads  of  his  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  were 
being  paraded  on  pikes  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Chief 
Justice  Cavendish  and  other  notables  were  next  murdered.  In 
Cambridgeshire  the  rebels  rose  on  June  14th  and  the  University 
suffered  heavily.  After  a short  period  of  martial  law  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  and  special  courts,  of  which  the  above  was  one, 
sat  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders.3 

In  1384-5,  Thomas  de  Arundel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Robert  Willughby 
de  Eresby,  John  Plaize,  knt.,  Richard  Waldegrave,  knt.,  Robert 
Haward,  knt.,  John  Dengayne,  knt.,  John  Wylton,  knt.,  John 
Brunne,  James  de  Grancestre,  William  Scot,  John  Topclif,  William 
Notton,  William  Hore,  and  William  Sandale,  clerk,  plaintiffs,  made 
a final  concord  with  John  de  Burgh,  knt.,  deforciant,  of  the  manors 
of  Burgh-hall  in  Swaffham  Bulbeck  et  Burgh,  and  the  manors  of 
Walton  and  Cawthorne,  co.  Yorks.,  and  the  advowsons  of  the 
churches  of  Mirfield,  High  Hoyland,  and  Heton  in  the  same  county, 
and  of  Burgh,  co.  Cambs.,  and  the  manor  and  the  advowson  of 
the  church  of  Somerton,  co.  Suffolk,  all  of  which  were  granted  to 
them,  and  for  this  recognition  there  were  paid  1,000  marks  of  silver.4 

1 Pat.  R.  3 Ric.  II,  p.  3,  m.  22.  3 Vickers,  History  of  England,  257-9. 

2 Ibid.  5 Ric.  II,  p.  1,  m.  35d.  4 Dodsworth  MS.,  viii,  f.  235. 
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As  Sir  John  de  Burgh  made  his  will  in  1384  this  dispensation  of 
his  property  may  have  had  reference  to  that  event. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  invasion  of  the  French,  when  it  became 
known  that  French  troops  had  been  sent  to  Scotland,  while  a fleet 
was  being  prepared  at  Sluys  for  a combined  assault  on  England,  a 
commission  was  given  to  Sir  John  de  Burgh  and  others  on  26  April, 
1385,  to  array  all  men  at  arms  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  keep  them 
in  array,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  sea-coast,  or  elsewhere  where 
danger  threatened,  and  if  the  men  resisted  they  were  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  also  ordered  to  place  “ Bekyns”  in  the 
accustomed  places  to  warn  the  people  of  the  coming  of  the  enemy.1 
The  French  king  Charles  VI  was  bent  on  invasion,  but  though 
great  preparations  were  made  he  did  not  reach  the  rendezvous  at 
Sluys  till  mid- October,  too  late  for  serious  campaigning,  and  by 
November  he  had  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

In  1386,  Thomas  Arundel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  translated  to  York 
1388,  complained  that  although  all  his  tenants  resident  in  Ely 
were  bound  by  reason  of  his  lordship  to  grind  their  corn  at  his 
mills,  none  being  permitted  to  erect  a horse-mill  or  a hand-mill 
for  grinding  corn,  yet  one  Richard  de  Overe  of  Ely  had  erected  such 
a mill  to  the  loss  of  the  bishop’s  multure.  The  Bishop  sent  his 
bailiff,  Walter  de  Eton,  to  Richard’s  house  to  take  away  the  mill- 
stones, but  Richard  refused  by  force  to  allow  their  removal.  To 
do  justice  a commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  appointed  to  try 
the  case,  one  of  the  commissioners  being  Sir  John  de  Burgh.2 

In  his  will,  dated  24  June,  1385,  proved  16  July,  1389,  Sir 
John  Howard  left  a new  cup  of  silver  to  John  de  Burgh,  and  made 
him  an  executor  under  his  will. 

On  26  April,  1393,  Sir  John  de  Burgh  presented  to  the  church 
of  Brynsale  (Brinsley),  co.  Notts.,  as  attorney  of  Lord  Fitzhugh.3 


Grey  of  Ruthin. 

Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.;  three 
torteaux  in  chief. 


Sir  John  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mary,  daughter 

1 Pat.  R.  8 Ric.  II,  p.  2,  m.  3id.  3 Abp.  Arundel’s  Reg.,  f.  37. 

2 Pat.  R.  9 Ric.  II,  p.  2,  m.  3od. 
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of  Roger,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John, 
second  Earl  Hastings  of  Abergavenny  and  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter 
of  W illiam,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Joanna  de  Muntchesnil,  niece  of 
Anselm,  sixth  Earl  of  Pembroke.  She  bore  him  two  sons,  John 
and  Thomas,  and  on  her  death,  about  1360,  was  buried  in  Anglesey 
Priory  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  had  been  founded  for  Austin 
Canons  by  Henry  I.1 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Burgh  chapel  in  Burgh  church 
were  the  arms  of  Burgh  impaling  those  of  Grey  of  Ruthin— barry 
of  six  argent  and  azure  three  torteaux  in  chief.2 

In  1362  Sir  John  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  John  d’Engayn 
°f  Quy  cum  Stow  and  Teversham,  co.  Cambs.,  and  of  Joan  his 
wife.3  By  her  he  had  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Joan. 


Engayne. 

Gu.  a fesse  dancettee  or  between  six 
crosses  crosslet  of  the  last. 


Sir  John  de  Burgh  died  in  the  summer  of  1393;  in  his  will, 
dated  1384,  he  mentions  his  first  wife  Mary.  He  was  buried  within 
an  altar  tomb  in  the  eastern  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire 
of  Burgh  church  near  the  altar.4  The  knight  lies  upon  a rough  bed 
of  boulder-stones,  his  body  half-turned  upon  the  right  side,  the 
left  leg  crossed  over  the  right  one ; on  his  head  he  wears  a keel- 
shaped bascinet,  which  rests  upon  his  tilting  helm;  over  the  camail 
of  mail  which  covers  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  neck,  and  shoulders, 
is  a collar  of  SS.  He  wears  a short,  tight-fitting,  embroidered  sur- 
coat;  his  shield,  fastened  to  the  left  arm,  is  suspended  by  a guige 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  a baldric  of  raised  rectangular 
studs  lies  across  his  hips ; his  gauntleted  right  hand  reaches  across 
his  breast  to  hold  a tilting-spear,  which  has  now  gone;  his  legs 
are  encased  in  mail,  and  sollerets  defend  his  feet,  which  are  placed 
upon  a lion. 


1 Gough.  Sep.  Mon.  I,  pt.  ii,  220. 
Hailstone,  Hist,  of  Bottis ham,  109. 

2 Cole’s  MS.,  xviii,  f.  63  (Add.  MS. 

5819). 

3 Visitation  of  Cambridge  (Harl. 

Soc.).  Add  MS.  4962,  f.  15.  Ed. 


Hailstone  History  of  Bottisham,  164. 

4  Sir  John  de  Burgh’s  alabaster 
effigy,  with  that  of  his  wife  Katherine, 
lies  now  upon  the  middle  altar-tomb 
in  Burgh  church. 


SIR  JOHN  DE  BURGH,  d.  1393, 

AND 

KATHERINE  DE  BURGH,  d.  1409. 
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It  was  found  on  his  death,  that,  among  other  property,  he  held 
a burgage  and  messuage  in  Burgh,  called  Raven’s  Holt,  three  acres 
of  meadow,  40  acres  of  wood,  and  two  rents  there  held  by  the  Abbey 
of  Warden;  also  a messuage  in  Burgh  called  Brettons,  worth 
£3>  seven  acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  wood,  40  acres  of  pasture 
and  24  rents  in  Burgh,  Dullingham,  and  Brinkley.1 

His  widow  Katherine  wished  to  found  a chantry  in  Kirklees 
priory  in  memory  of  her  husband.  On  22  January,  1395-6,  an 
inq.  ad  quod  damnum  was  held  at  York  to  enable  Sir  John  de  Moun- 
teney  of  Shirecliff,  John  Woderove  of  Wortley,  John  de  Amyas 
of  Horbury,  and  William  de  Sandale,  chaplain,  to  assign  to  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  Kirklees  50  acres  of  land  in  Mirfield  with 
the  advowson  of  that  place  for  the  stipend  of  a chaplain  to  celebrate 
for  ever  divine  service  daily  in  the  conventual  church  of  Kirklees 
for  the  soul  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh.2  The  licence  to  found  the 
chantry  was  granted  on  20  April,  1396,  for  which  /20  was  paid 
by  the  above  trustees3;  who  then,  by  deed,  conveyed  the  lands 
and  the  advowson  to  the  prioress  and  convent,  on  Michaelmas  day, 
I397-  further  licence  in  mortmain,  dated  from  Pontefract 
Castle,  27  June,  1400,  granted  the  same  lands  and  advowson  to  the 
priory  by  the  same  trustees,  substituting  William  de  Dransfield 
for  John  Woderove,  who  died  in  1397,  and  John  Wath  as  chaplain 
in  place  of  William  de  Sandale,  who  may  have  died  or  gone  else- 
where. 

Pope  Boniface  IX  by  a bull  then  appropriated  the  church  of 
Mirfield  to  his  beloved  daughters  in  Christ  the  prioress  and  convent 
of  Kirklees,  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Dated  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s, 
11  November,  1400.4 


Not  content  with  this  memorial  to  her  husband  Katherine  de 
Burgh  determined  to  found  a chantry  in  Burgh  church,  and  on 
27  May,  1406,  for  40  marks  paid  into  the  hanaper,  obtained  a licence, 
wherein  she  was  described  as  late  the  wife  of  John  de  Burgh,  knt.] 
and  with  Henry  Brodyng,  chaplain,  William  Aleyn,  William  Chewed 
and  John  Rougham  as  co-trustees  she  founded  a chantry  of  one 
chaplain  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Burgh 
for  the  good  estate  of  the  said  Katherine  and  the  soul  of  John  de 
Burgh,  and  she  granted  the  said  chaplain  a messuage,  a toft  called 
Hale,  and  eight  acres  of  land  in  Burgh,  and  10  marks  yearly  from 
the  manor  called  Seintomeresmaner,  and  a toft  called  le  Peend  in 


1 Escheats  for  Cambridgeshire, 
Add.  MS.  5838,  f.  10. 

2 Chancery  Inq.,  18  Ric.  II,  no.  61. 

VOL.  XXX 


Pat.  R.  19  Ric.  II,  p.  2,  m.  12. 
4 Y orks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xvii,  426. 
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Burwell  not  held  of  the  king.  In  the  following  year  she  appointed 
Matthew  Leche  to  the  perpetual  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  recently 
founded  by  her  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Sir  John  de  Burgh, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  celebrate  daily  for  the  souls  of  the  founders, 
their  parents  and  children,  to  observe  their  anniversaries  with 
placebo  and  dirige,  to  wear  clothing  of  russet  suitable  to  the  priestly 
order.1 

Dame  Katherine  de  Burgh  died  1409-10,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  her  husband,  where  on  the  same  altar  tomb  rests  her 
alabaster  effigy.  Her  head  rests  upon  a double  cushion  supported 
by  angels'  wings  which  reach  to  her  shoulders,  her  hair  is  enclosed 
within  a jewelled  net,  and  her  brow  encircled  by  a chaplet.  She  is 
dressed  in  a simple,  well-fitting  bodice,  with  open  neck  and  tight 
sleeves  covering  the  wrists,  a skirt  ample  and  long,  laced  up  the 
right  side,  and  ornamented  by  a row  of  square  jewelled  buttons 
extending  from  the  throat  to  the  feet.  Over  her  shoulders  is  a 
cloak,  open  in  front  and  fastened  by  a cord  at  the  throat.  Her 
hands,  clasping  a heart,  are  raised  in  prayer. 

The  arms  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh  were  in  a window  in  the  Burgh 
chapel  of  Burgh  church,  impaling  those  of  his  second  wife,  Catherine 
Engayne — gules  a fess  dancettee  or  between  six  crosses  crosslet  of 
the  last.2 

In  her  will,  dated  29  December,  1409,  and  proved  28  June 
following,  she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Burgh  with  her  husband;  she  left  five  marks  for  an  alabaster 
table  for  the  high  altar,  and  a like  sum  for  a similar  one  for  St. 
Marys  altar  for  use  in  her  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir; 
a vestment  with  her  husband’s  arms  on  it  for  the  use  of  the  chantry- 
priest;  a chalice  and  a missal  for  this  priest.  To  Mathew  Leche, 
Chaplain  of  Burgh,  five  marks,  a vessel  of  pewter  and  six  silver 
spoons,  five  small  pans,  the  chantry  house,  and  a pair  of  her  best 
blankets.  Six  yards  of  russet  was  to  be  placed  on  her  body  for 
burial,  and  then  to  be  given  to  a poor  brother  of  the  Friars  minors 
to  pray  for  her.  To  Agnes  the  maid  of  her  chamber  40s.,  a black 
dress  furred  with  coney,  and  a russet  dress  tunic  furred  with  lamb. 
To  her  son-in-law  Sir  John  Ingoldesthorp,  knt.,  and  his  wife  £20; 
to  Elizabeth  her  daughter,  wife  of  the  said  Sir  John,  one  salt  with 
gilt  cover;  to  Margaret  her  daughter,  wife  of  Sir  John  Zouch, 
“ pulisum  primorum  meum”;  to  Elizabeth  Ingoldesthorp  her 
daughter  one  pair  of  gold  beads;  to  her  daughter  Joan  Hasilden 

1 Pat.  R.  7 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  21.  2 Cole’s  MS.,  xviii,  f.  63  (Add.  MS. 

5819)- 
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a pair  of  sheets  with  linen  head.  To  Thomas  Dengayne  my  brother 
and  his  wife  “ unnm  corectum  ferro  ligatum”;  to  Sir  John  In- 
goldesthorp  the  presentation  to  her  chantry  at  Burgh  with  a com- 
position for  presentment.1 

John  de  Burgh,  the  elder  son  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  for  whom 
a marriage  contract  with  Elizabeth  YVortley  was  drawn  up  in 
1370,  and  which  never  seems  to  have  come  into  effect,  must  have 
died  many  years  before  his  father,  and  the  younger  son  Thomas 
de  Burgh  succeeded  to  the  estates.  He  essoined  at  Wakefield 
Manor  Court  as  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh  on  3 October,  1393, 
when  he  paid  a fine  of  3s.  4 d. 

He  married  a daughter  of  Sir  George  Fellbrigge,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Playford  in  Sussex,  a younger  brother  of  Sir  Simon  Fell- 
brigge of  Fellbrigge,  co.  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

On  his  death  in  1411  the  Burgh  estates  were  divided  between 
his  three  sisters  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Joan. 

For  the  three  years  1411-13,  the  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls 
register  “ the  heirs  of  Thomas  de  Burgh,  knt.,”  who  pay  fines  of 
3s.  4 d.  at  the  courts  for  the  manor  of  Walton,  showing  that  some 
time  was  spent  in  winding  up  the  estate  and  settling  the  shares 
of  the  coheirs. 

Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  to  whom  the  Cambridgeshire  estates  came, 
married  Sir  John  Ingoldesthorpe,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  and 
Dame  Alianore  Ingoldesthorpe ; Sir  John  was  born  in  1361,  and  died 
the  Wednesday  in  Whitweek,  1420.  In  his  will,  proved  8 July  of 
that  year,  he  desired  to  be  buried  at  Burgh  Green,  and  gave  five 
marks  to  the  fabric  of  that  church,  also  legacies  to  the  churches  of 
Rainham,  Tilney,  Emreth,  Ingoldesthorpe,  and  Snettisham  in 
Norfolk,  to  that  of  S waff  ham  Bolbec  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  £20 
to  the  chantry  in  Burgh  church,  all  of  which  manors  he  possessed, 
as  also  those  of  Frenge  in  Norfolk,  and  Somerton  in  Suffolk.2 

Sir  John  Ingoldesthorpe  was  buried  in  Burgh  church,  where 
his  effigy  with  that  of  his  wife  remains,  now  placed  on  a raised 
platform  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  though  originally  under 
the  western  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  quire.  When  William 
Cole  visited  the  church  on  3 May,  1750,  he  saw  these  two  effigies 
lying  “ behind  the  altar  on  the  floor  on  the  north  side  removed 
from  some  other  part  of  the  church/’3 

The  effigy  of  the  knight  is  bareheaded,  his  flowing  locks  confined 
by  a garter  round  his  head,  which  had  a buckle  (now  gone)  in  the 

1 Dodsworth  MS.,  xxii,  f.  6d,  7.  3 Cole’s  MS.,  xix,  f.  88  (Add.  MS. 

2 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  vii,  126.  58 20). 
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middle  over  the  forehead;  a collar  of  SS.  surrounds  his  neck,  a 
plain  palette  is  over  the  right  shoulder  near  the  armpit;  his  em- 
broidered close-fitting  surcoat  reaches  nearly  to  the  knees  and 
has  bosses  down  the  front;  his  baldric  shows  large  and  prominent 
broaches.  Both  arms  are  gone,  the  legs  are  broken  away  below 
the  knees,  but  the  feet  remain  resting  upon  a lion. 

The  effigy  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  is  by  his  side;  she  is 
dressed  in  a long-sleeved  gown  with  large  folding  collar,  the  dress 
is  pleated  in  long  folds  in  its  entire  length;  her  hair  is  plaited  in 
two  large  coils  by  the  side  of  the  head  and  kept  in  place  by  a net 
and  jewelled  fillet;  her  head  rests  on  a double  cushion:  her  hands 
are  broken  off,  and  her  feet  rest  upon  a dog. 

On  the  wall  above  the  knight's  head  were  two  escutcheons 
carved  in  stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  Ingoldesthorpe  and  Burgh, 
and  at  the  feet  two  shields  quartering  Ingoldesthorpe  and  Burgh. 
On  the  front  side  of  the  altar-tomb  within  quatrefoils  were  three 
shields  with  the  same  arms  emblazoned  upon  them.1 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Dame  Elizabeth  Ingoldesthorpe 
retired  to  her  dower  house  at  Burrough  hall,  Swaffham  Bulbeck, 
but  she  only  survived  him  about  a year.  Her  will  was  proved 
12  February,  1421-2;  she  names  her  brother-in-law  Sir  William 
Assenhull  as  one  of  her  executors,  and  requests  to  be  buried  by  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  Burgh  church. 

She  bequeathed  to  the  high  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in 
Burgh  church  a pax-brede  of  silver  gilt;  20s.  for  binding  books; 
13s.  4 d.  for  painting  the  image  of  our  Lady;  a lavatorium  for  the 
altar;  six  goblets  of  silver  to  make  a chalice;  to  Thomas  her  son 
a red  and  white  bed;  to  Eleanor  her  daughter  a black  mantle; 
to  her  sister  Lady  Margaret  Zouche  a chain  of  gold  and  a ring 
set  with  a stone  called  an  dyamant  (diamond) ; to  her  sister  Joan 
Assenhull  a gold  chain.2 

Margaret,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh  and  his 
wife  Katherine,  married  Sir  John  Zouche,  and  received  as  her  share 
the  manor  of  Bolton  on  Dearne  and  Wildthorpe  in  Yorkshire  and 
estates  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  She  lived  to  a great  age.  Her  princi- 
pal residence  was  at  Kirklington  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
By  her  will,  made  in  1449,  she  gave  an  annuity  of  26s.  Sd.  out  of 
her  manor  of  Bolton  on  Dearne,  and  40s.  out  of  the  manor  of  Wild- 
thorpe to  find  three  priests  in  the  church  of  Southwell,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  there,  where  her  husband’s  body  lies  interred,  to  pray 

1 Cole’s  MS.,  xix,  f.  63.  2 Reg.  Prerog.  Court  of  London, 

Dodsworth  MS.,  xxii,  f.  12. 
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for  his  soul  for  eight  years.  She  directed  that  certain  lands  which 
her  lord  took  from  the  chantry  of  Bolton  should  be  restored  to  the 
priest ; and  the  patronage  of  it  be  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Annesley 
(who  had  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  and  who  passed  it 
on  by  deed  of  feoffment  to  John  de  Bellewe  and  Isabel  his  wife,  the 
parents  of  Lucia,  through  whom  it  came  to  the  Burghs)  if  the  title 
of  the  said  heirs  be  deemed  good.  She  mentions  Elizabeth  and 
Margaret  Chaworth,  sisters,  as  her  heirs.  She  bequeathed  a box 
of  silver,  which  hangs  in  my  chapel,  to  the  church  of  Kirklington, 
that  God  Almighty,  in  the  form  of  bread,  may  lie  in,  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  same  church.1 

Joan,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  Katherine  de 
Burgh,  was  married  to  Thomas  Haselden,  a younger  son  of  Thomas 
Haselden  of  Haselden  Hall,  Northgate,  Wakefield.2  In  1365  he 
was  bailiff  of  the  free  court  of  Wakefield,  as  also  in  1368  and  1378. 3 
He  purchased  an  estate  at  Steeple  Morden,  co.  Cambs.,  and  was 
a member  of  the  household  of  John  of  Gaunt  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  when  on  14  June,  1381,  the  peasants  of  Cambridge- 
shire, armed  with  clubs,  rusty  swords,  and  bows,  assembled  and 
burnt  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  especially  of  those 
attached  to  John  of  Gaunt.  One  of  those  to  suffer  very  great 
loss  during  the  insurrection  was  Thomas  Haselden.  He  died 
before  1402,  when  his  widow  Joan  Haselden  had  a grant  of  two 
hogsheads  of  wine  yearly  from  the  king’s  wines  in  the  port 
of  Lynn.  Possibly  her  husband’s  heavy  losses  in  the  Rising  may 
have  caused  this  mark  of  royal  favour.4 

In  1404,  Joan  Haselden  married  William  Harpeden,  usher  of 
the  King’s  Chamber,  who,  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Joan, 
on  17  November  of  that  year,  was  granted  in  the  name  of  William 
Assenhull  (which  he  had  assumed)  £40  yearly  for  life  from  the 
issues  of  the  lands  and  lordships  pertaining  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.5  In  the 
will  of  her  mother  Dame  Catherine  de  Burgh  there  is  a bequest 
to  “ my  daughter  Joan  Hasilden,”  but  in  the  later  will  of  her 
sister  Elizabeth  Ingoldesthorpe  she  is  described  as  “ my  sister 
Joan  Assenhull,”  thus  proving  the  two  marriages. 

William  Harpeden  first  comes  into  notice  as  an  esquire  of  the 
king,  Richard  II,  from  whom  he  obtained  a grant  of  the  grange 

1 AbP-  Kemp’s  Reg.,  f.  161.  6769,  f.  83;  Ibid.  6774,  f.  70;  Cole’s 

2 Visitation  of  Cambridge  (Harl.  MS.,  xi,  11  (Add.  MS.  5812). 

Soc.),  1554,  p.  132b.  Layer’s  MS.  3 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R.  39 
Descrip,  of  Cambridgeshire,  1639,  Ed.  Ill;  42  Ed.  Ill;  2 Ric.  II. 

Harl.  MS.  6768,  f.  16;  Harl.  MS.  4 Pat.  R.  3 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  4. 

6 Ibid.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  5,  m.  4. 
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of  Tyborne,  30  September,  1397,  which  had  come  into  the  king's 
hands  by  the  forfeiture  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  beheaded  as 


Eighteen  months  later  William  Harpeden  was  granted  £ 20  a 
year  for  life,  because  he  was  retained  to  stay  with  the  king,2  and 
had  protection  because  he  was  sent  on  the  king’s  service  to  Ireland.3 

In  1400,  he  was  employed  to  obtain  victuals  for  the  king,  and 
oats  and  forage  for  his  horses.4 

On  his  marriage  with  Joan  Haselden  in  1404,  he  changed  his 
name  of  Harpeden  for  that  of  Assenhull,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
spelled,  Asenhill,  Asenhull,  Assenhull,  Esenhull,  Essenhell,  Essen- 
hill,  Hasenhull,  Hasenhill,  Hassenhull,  Hesenhull.  The  grant  of 
£20  a year,  made  to  him  in  1399,  was  cancelled,  when  the  larger 
grant  of  £40  was  given  on  his  marriage. 

Likewise,  on  15  May,  1408,  the  grant  of  two  hogsheads  of  wine 
annually  to  Joan  Haselden  was  cancelled,  because  the  king  granted 
the  same  to  his  esquire,  the  usher  of  his  chamber,  William  Hasenhull, 
in  lieu  of  that  to  Joan.5 

On  10  May,  1418,  William  Asenhull  was  placed  upon  a com- 
mission of  array  for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  while  the  king  was  in  foreign  parts  for  the  recovery  of 
the  inheritance  and  rights  of  the  Crown.6 

On  14  July,  1419,  he  received  a commission  as  Sheriff  of  Cam- 
bridge to  keep  the  assize  of  bread,  wine,  and  ale  exposed  for  sale 
at  the  fair  of  Sterebrigge,  and  to  supervise  their  weights  and 
measures,  to  the  end  that  peace  may  be  observed,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  received  a knighthood.7 

1 Pari.  R.,  ill,  377;  Pat.  R„  21  4 Ibid.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  23 

2CP  I & m„l8n  5 Ibid-  9 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  24. 

Pat.  R.  22  Ric.  II,  p.  3,  m.  40.  6 Ibid.  6 Hen.  V,  m.  3od. 

Ibid.,  p.  3,  m.  29.  7 Ibid.  7 Hen.  V,  m.  29. 
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In  1424-5,  at  the  great  inquest  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract, 
Sir  William  Assenhull  was  found  to  hold  two  knight’s  fees  at  Caw- 
thorne,  Heaton,  and  Mirfield,  late  John  de  Burgh’s.  As  patron 
he  presented  Henry  Faldon  to  a moiety  of  the  church  of  High 
Hoyland,  to  which  he  was  instituted  14  December,  14271;  and 
in  1430  he  presented  William  Cussyng  d’Eston  to  the  rectory  of 
Kirkheaton.2 

In  1425,  by  order  of  the  Council,  Sir  William  Assenhull  was 
exempted  for  12  years  from  being  put  upon  any  assize,  jury,  or 
inquisition,  or  being  made  sheriff  or  escheator.3 

In  spite  of  this  order  on  23  July  of  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  a Commissioner  to  treat  for  a loan  from  the  better  sort 
of  persons  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  loan  to  be  paid  in  to  the  Ex- 
chequer by  1 September.  The  king  engaged  to  make  prompt 
repayment  out  of  the  subsidies  in  wool  and  hides.4 

In  1429,  Sir  William  Assenhull  was  appointed  on  a commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  for  all  manner  of  treasons,  felonies,  and  tres- 
passes in  co.  Cambs.5 

In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  to  provide 
money  for  Henry  VI  to  make  a voyage  in  person  to  France  to  make 
a speedy  end  of  the  war  there.6  Henry’s  uncle  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was  in  charge  of  the  army  fighting  against  Charles  VII, 
and  had  abandoned  the  regency  of  all  his  nephew’s  continental 
dominions,  save  only  the  Norman  duchy.  With  Henry’s  arrival 
in  May  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed;  on  23  May,  Joan 
of  Arc  was  captured  at  Compiegne,  and  burnt  in  the  market-place 
of  Rouen  on  the  30th.  The  English  recaptured  the  lost  fortresses, 
and  by  August  were  once  more  in  command  in  Paris,  where  Henry 
was  crowned  King  of  France  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort. 

Sir  William  Assenhull  died  early  in  1443,  as  on  22  April  of  that 
year  there  was  a grant  to  John  Chinal,  the  king’s  esquire,  of  a 
hogshead  of  red  Gascon  wine  yearly  in  the  port  of  London,  which 
Sir  William  Assenhull,  knight,  had  in  his  lifetime;  and  on  12  May 
the  other  hogshead  of  wine  which  Asenhull  enjoyed  was  granted 
to  John  Stanley,  being  then  in  the  king’s  gift  by  the  death  of 
William  Assenhull,  knight.7 

1 Abp.  Kemp’s  Reg.,  f.  289.  5 Ibid.  8 Hen.  VI,  p.  1,  m.  19b. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  352;  Tolson,  History  of  6 Ibid.  8 Hen.  VI,  p.  ii,  m.  30. 

the  Church  of  Kirkheaton,  73.  7 Ibid.  21  Hen.  VI,  p.  2,  m.  43  and 

3 Pat.  R.  3 Hen.  VI,  p.  2,  m.  11.  36. 

4 Ibid.  4 Hen.  VI,  p.  2,  m.  8. 
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By  his  wife  Joan,  Sir  \\  illiam  Assenhull  had.  an  only  daughter, 
Constance,  who  was  married  to  Richard  Waterton,  son  of  John 
Waterton  of  Corringham,  co.  Lincoln,  to  whom  she  carried  the 
Walton  and  Cawthorne  estates,  which  had  come  down  from  the 
Burghs  through  her  mother. 


The  arms  of  Burgh  were  depicted  in  the  east  window  of  the 
quiie  and  in  the  north  window  of  the  Burgh  chapel  of  Burgh 
church,  co.  Cambs.,  impaling  barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  in 
chief  three  torteaux— Grey  of  Ruthin;  also  a shield  of  Burgh  on 
a stone  on  one  side  of  the  south  door;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
north  door  within  the  porch.1 

On  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of  Orewell  church,  co.  Cambs.,  are 
the  arms  of  Burgh  impaling  gules  a fess  dancettee  or  between  six 
crosses  crosslet  of  the  last — Engayne. 

The  same  arms  occur  on  the  roof  of  Shepereth  church. 

In  a window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Emneth  church, 
co.  Norfolk,  is  gules  a cross  ingrailed  argent  in  the  ist  and  4th 
quarters,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  argent  on  a fess  dancettee  sable  three 
bezants— Ingoldesthorpe  impaling  Burgh  of  Burgh  Green,  co.  Cambs.2 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  knt.,  glazed  the  east  window  of  St. 
Michael  s church,  Costany,  Norwich,  in  1419,  and  in  the  fourth 
pane  were  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Burgh.3 

The  same  arms  were  placed  in  a window  at  Berdewell  Hall, 
Norfolk,  which  was  demolished  in  1725. 4 

In  Wakefield  parish  church  was  a shield  of  Burgh,5  as  also  in 
Sandal  Magna  church.6 

These  arms  were  also  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Hornby  church, 
N.R.  Yorks.,  as  seen  by  Dodsworth  in  1622. 

On  a tomb  in  the  floor  of  Easby  abbey  church,  now  covered  up, 
are  the  arms  of  Burgh. 

In  a roll  of  arms  (1337-50)  Monsire  de  Burgh  bore  d’argent 
a une  fes  de  sable  trois  rondeaux  d’or  en  le  fes. 

In  another  roll  of  aims  temp.  Edward  III,  once  in  the  possession 
of  Stacy  Grimaldi,  F.S.A.,  Thomas  de  Burgh  de  Richmondshire  is 
said  to  bear  port  de  argent  avec  un  fess  de  sable  et  trois  bezants 
en  le  fess. 


1 Cole’s  MS.,  xix,  f.  88  (Add.  MS. 
5820). 

2 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  viii,  407; 
Cole’s  MS.,  xx  (Add.  MS.  5S21). 

3 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  iv,  87. 


4 Ibid.,  i,  308. 

5 Harl.  MS.  1394,  f.  333. 

6 Dodsworth,  Yorks.  Church  Notes 
(Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  S.),  xxxiv,  13. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  WATERTON. 

Waterton  hall  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  co.  Lincoln,  is  now  a 
solitary  farmhouse  near  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  three 
miles  south  of  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Ouse.  The 
Isle  of  Axholme,  a flat  delta  some  19  miles  long  by  nine  broad 
between  the  river  Trent  on  the  east  and  the  old  courses  of  the 
Don,  Idle,  and  Torne  on  the  west,  once  covered  with  forest,  sub- 
sequently became  a marsh;  the  task  of  draining  and  reclaiming 
of  which  went  on  for  centuries  to  be  completed  by  the  Dutchman 
Cornelius  Vermuyden  in  1626.  The  country  around  is  traversed 
by  dykes;  looking  across  the  Trent  there  is  a fine  view  of  the 
high  ground  above  the  east  bank  of  that  river,  with  the  village 
church  of  Burton  Stather  in  a commanding  position.  The  church 
contains  monuments  and  a cross-legged  effigy  of  the  Sheffield 
family,  who  have  been  settled  at  Normanby  in  this  parish  ever 
since  Robert  Sheffield,  knighted  by  Edward  I,  married  Genette, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Alexander  Lounde.1 

Before  the  Conquest  the  hundred  of  Crowle,  which  included  the 
manor  of  Waterton,  was  held  by  Fulk,  who  had  a hall  and  one 
carucate  of  land  in  Waterton.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Survey 
it  was  declared  waste,  and  was  owned  by  Geoffrey  de  la  Wirce, 
who  derived  his  name  from  La  Guerche  near  Rennes  on  the  border 
of  Britanny.2 

The  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  German's  was  founded  at  Selby 
in  1069  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  among  its  early  benefactors 
was  Geoffrey  de  la  Wirce,  who  gave  the  hundred  of  Crowle  to 
Benedict  the  first  abbot,  free  of  all  customs  and  services.  The 
charter  was  executed  in  the  solar  of  Waleran  in  London  in  the 
presence  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.3 

The  grant  was  cited  by  the  Conqueror  in  his  foundation  charter, 
and  confirmed  by  Henry  I,  and  by  Richard  I.4 

Geoffrey  was  a childless  man,  and  at  his  death  soon  after  1093 
his  fee  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  was  given  by  Henry  I to  Nigel 
de  Aubigny,  who  released  to  Selby  Abbey  his  claim  to  Crowle, 
which  Geoffrey  de  la  Wirce,  whom  he  described  as  “ quartus 
antecessor  meus,”  had  granted  to  Abbot  Benedict.4 

The  vill  of  Waterton  was  granted  by  Gilbert  de  Vere,  ninth 
abbot  of  Selby,  between  the  years  1160-1179,  with  all  its  appur- 

1 Stonehouse,  Isle  of  Axholme,  269.  Coucher  Book  of  Selby  Abbey,  ii,  279 

2 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  174.  (Yorks.  Rec.  S.). 

3 Dugdale,  Mon.  Ang.,  iii,  499.  4 Cal.  Chart.  R.,  1300-26,  p.  116. 

Mon.  Ang.,  iii,  488. 
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tenances  to  Reiner  son  of  Norman  de  Normanebi  and  his  heirs 
to  hold  of  the  abbey  in  fealty  and  by  heredity,  freely,  quietly, 
and  honorably,  yielding  for  all  services,  etc.,  yearly  12s.  to  William 
the  priest  of  Luddington  at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
B.V.M.  (Feb.  2).  The  deed  was  sealed  with  the  abbot's  seal  and 
witnessed  by  many  persons.1 

Who  was  Norman  de  Normanby  ? There  is  a place  called 
Normanby  (the  residence  of  the  Sheffield  family)  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Trent,  two  miles  due  south-east  from  Waterton,  which  at 
the  time  of  Domesday  Book  was  included  with  Flichesburg  (Flix- 
borough)  and  was  held  by  Fulk  who  also  owned  Waterton.  At 
Flixborough  Fulk  had  11  carucates  and  seven  oxgangs  to  be  taxed. 
Norman  had  there  four  ploughs  and  a half  in  demesne.  There 
were  the  sites  of  two  mills ; one  probably  at  Flixborough,  the  other 
at  Normanby.2 

In  the  Claims  of  the  Survey  it  is  stated  that  Norman  de  Adreci 
[Arci]  claimed  three  oxgangs  of  land  in  Normanby.3  It  is  known 
that  the  Arci  family  held  Flixborough  later,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Norman  de  Normanby  was  a sub-tenant  of  the  Arci's  in  the  vill 
of  Normanby,  from  which  place  they  took  their  name. 


Waterton. 

Barry  of  six,  erm.  and  gu.  over  all 
three  crescents  sa. 


When  Reiner,  son  of  Norman  de  Normanby  acquired  Waterton 
from  the  abbot  of  Selby,  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Waterton, 
although  his  brother  Ralph  retained  his  patronymic.  Both  were 
witnesses  to  an  undated  agreement  between  Philip  de  Bernaldeby 
[Barnaby]  and  William  his  brother,  whereby  Philip  quitclaimed 
all  his  land  in  Routheclive  [Rawcliffe]  to  William,  and  the  latter 
quitclaimed  all  his  land  in  Bernaldeby  to  his  brother,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Richard,  abbot  of  Selby,  witnessing  as  R.  de  Waterton 

1 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  171;  Hopkinson  2 Bawdwen,  Domesday  Book  for 
MS.,  i,  469.  Lincolnshire,  556. 

3 Ibid.,  622. 
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and  Ralph  de  Normanby.1  Reiner  de  Waterton  had  two  sons, 
William  and  John. 

The  younger  son  John  had  a son  William,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  service  in  Scotland,  in  1298  received  pardon  for  the  death  of 
Thomas  son  of  Alan  le  Mareschal,  a Scottish  prisoner.2  This 
William  had  a son  John,  who  conveyed  certain  lands  in  Waterton 
to  William  Waterton  (II)  son  of  Reyner  Waterton  (II).3 

William,  the  elder  son  of  Reiner,  is  described  in  two  undated 
deeds  of  Richard,  third  abbot  of  Selby  (1122-37),  as  William  de 
Normanby.4 

By  his  wife  Dyonisia,5  William  had  three  sons,  Reiner, 
Richard,  and  Ingelram,  and  two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Ascilia 
[Alice]. 

Richard  de  Waterton,  second  son  of  William,  from  whom  the 
branch  of  the  family  that  ultimately  settled  at  Walton  and  Caw- 
thorne  sprang,  will  be  treated  of  after  the  account  of  the  main 
line  who  ended  at  Methley. 

Ingelram  de  Waterton,  third  son  of  William,  became  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Glanford  Brig,  then  a fishing  hamlet  on  the  Ancholme 
river  in  the  Lindsey  division  of  Lincolnshire,  now  known  as  Brigg, 
11  miles  from  the  vill  of  Waterton. 

William  de  Waterton’s  elder  daughter  Agnes  married  Richard 
de  Horbury,  as  is  shown  by  a charter  of  his  giving  a bovate  of 
land  in  Waterton  which  was  de  dominio  matris  niece  to  Richard  de 
Horbury  with  Agnes  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  which  deed  is 
affixed  a seal  in  white  wax,  bearing  on  a shield  a griffin,  with  the 
legend  ^ Sigill.  Willmi  de  Waterton.6 

The  younger  daughter  Ascilia  [Alice]  married  William  Blan- 
chard.7 This  Alice  Blanchard  in  her  widowhood  gave  to  Richard 
Waterton  her  brother  and  Agnes  his  wife  one  bovate  of  land  in 


1 Chart.  Guisbrough  (Surt.  Soc.), 
i,  216. 

2 Pat.  R.  27  Ed.  I,  m.  38. 

3 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  465. 

4 Dodsworth  MS.,  cxviii,  f.  36d. 

5 Fine  R.  29  Hen.  III.;  Great  Roll 
of  the  Pipe,  41  Hen.  Ill;  Dodsworth 
MS.,  xv,  f.  430. 

6 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  173d. 

7 Lincoln.  William  de  Allazun  by 
Odo  de  Bodekesham  his  attorney 
sought  against  Walter  the  son  of 
Simon  de  Kirton  one  bovate  of  land 
with  appurtenances  in  Ludyngton, 


and  against  Thomas  the  son  of  Roger 
Preste  of  Bottesford  in  the  Vale,  one 
toft  with  appurtenances  in  the  same 
vill  which  William  de  Waterton  gave 
to  William  Blanchard  in  free  marriage 
with  Ascilia  daughter  of  the  said 
William  Waterton,  and  which  after 
the  deaths  of  the  said  William  Blan- 
chard and  Ascilia  his  wife  and  William 
their  son,  and  Matilda  sister  of  the 
said  William,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ascilia  Blanchard,  descended  to 
John  son  of  Matilda,  and  then  to  the 
said  William  de  Allazun  son  of  the 
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Waterton,  which  she  had  in  the  territory  of  Waterton  given  to  her 
by  her  father  William  de  Waterton  on  her  marriage.1 

William  de  Waterton  was  dead  in  1255,  in  which  year  Dyonisia 
is  mentioned  as  his  widow,2  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

Reiner  de  Waterton  (II)  in  1266  had  a grant  from  David  de 
Cawood,  abbot  of  Selby,  on  payment  to  the  church  of  St.  German 
of  Selby  16 d.  per  annum  with  homage  and  services  for  20  perches 
in  breadth  in  the  moor  of  Hammecotes  [Amcoates]  lying  west  of 
Waterton,  which  his  father  formerly  held,  and  he  had  one  fishery 
in  Trent  in  the  ancient  place  where  his  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  have  four  Bayes  in  breadth.3 

Reiner,  son  of  William  de  Waterton,  gave  to  Ingelram  de 
Waterton  one  bovate  of  land  which  Arnald  son  of  Jolsey  held, 
also  that  which  John  Hade  held  of  his  [Reiner’s]  father,  paying  two 
pence.  Witnesses,  Richard  de  Amcotes,  Ingel.  de  Amcotes,  Hugh  de 
Crull,  Simon  de  Eastoffe,  Richard  de  Waterton,  Richard  de  Loding- 
ton  [c.  1290].4 

He  witnessed  a charter  of  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Selby,  granting  an 
assart  of  land  in  Ludington  to  Richard  son  of  John  de  Ludington 
in  12625;  also  he  witnessed  two  charters  of  Walter  de  Crull,  1269-80. 6 

In  I275,  he  made  an  encroachment  in  a weir  on  the  Trent.7 
On  Michaelmas  day,  1281,  Reiner  de  Waterton  was  a witness  with 
his  brother  Richard  to  an  agreement  between  Geoffrey  Noreheghe 
of  Adelingfleet  and  Joan  his  wife  on  the  one  part  and  Martin  de 
Maresdike,  clerk,  of  the  other  part.  Geoffrey  and  Joan  had 
demised  to  the  said  Martin  a croft  in  Waterton  next  the  passage 


said  John,  and  cousin  and  heir  of  the  to  descend  as  it  ought  by  form  of  the 
said  William  Blanchard  and  Ascilia,  said  gift. 

William  de  Waterton  = Dyonisia 


Ascilia  = William  Blanchard 


William  Matilda  = William  de  Allazun 


De  Banco  R.,  Mich. 

1 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  470. 

2 Fine  R.  39  Hen.  Ill;  Great  Roll 
of  the  Pipe,  41  Hen.  III. 

3 Liber  de  Selby,  f.  116;  Dods worth 
MS.,  cxviii,  f.  36d.  Collect  Gervasii 
Holies,  III,  f.  391;  Add.  MS.,  207c. 


I 

John  de  Allazun  = 

I 

William  de  Allazun 
2 Ed.  Ill,  m.  8,  3od. 

4  Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  469. 

6 Chart.  Selby,  ii,  296;  Dods- 
worth  MS.,  cxviii,  f.  36d. 

G Chart.  Selby,  ii,  284,  321. 

7 Hundred  R.,  1275. 
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between  the  new  field  of  Reiner,  lord  of  Waterton,  and  the  river 
Trent  for  io  years.1 

In  1294,  William  de  Estoffe  and  Dyonisia  his  wife  demised  to 
Sir  Richard  de  Insula,  rector  of  the  church  of  Magna  Staughton, 
co.  Huntingdon,  one  bovate  of  land  which  they  had  of  the  gift 
of  Reiner  de  Waterton.2 

Reiner  son  of  William  de  Waterton  confirmed  to  Simon  de 
Kir  ton  of  Wyten  all  that  toft  and  croft  in  Waterton  which  he 
had  of  the  gift  of  William  son  of  John  de  Waterton,  to  which  was 
appended  a seal— a mullet  above  a crescent.  This  deed  may  be 
dated  c.  1280.3 

By  his  wife  Ascetilla  he  had  a son  William  and  a daughter 
Agnes,  who  married  Simon  de  Kirton,  to  whom  and  to  the  heirs 
of  Agnes  he  gave  a bovate  and  a half  of  land  in  Waterton,  to  which 
also  his  seal,  bearing  a mullet  above  a crescent,  with  the  legend 
^ Sigill.  Reiner  de  Waterton,  was  affixed.4 

He  also  gave  them  one  selion  of  land  called  Arthurdyke  in  the 
field  of  Waterton,  to  which  charter  the  following  were  witnesses: 
Richard  de  Amcoates,  Nigel  de  Amcoates,  Richard  de  Ludington, 
Hugh  de  Crull,  Richard  de  Waterton,  William  Estoffe,  John  de 
Kinalton,  John  de  Husthwaite,  Thomas  de  Egmanton  of  Athling- 
fleet5;  also  he  gave  them  the  meadow  called  le  Mar  Dayth  between 
Waterton  and  Amcoates.6 

William  de  Waterton  (II)  son  and  heir  of  Reiner  (II)  on  2 
February,  1284,  gave  a piece  of  land  called  the  Morefield  of  Water- 
ton,  with  Agnes  his  sister  in  marriage  with  Simon  de  Kirton  of 
Wyten.7 

On  the  same  day,  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  B.V.M. 
[Feb.  2],  an  agreement  was  made  between  William  de  Waterton 
son  and  heir  of  Reiner  de  Waterton  on  the  one  part  and  Simon 
de  Wyten  and  Ingelram  de  Waterton  on  the  other  part,  by  which 
William  granted  to  Simon  and  Ingelram  a meadow  in  Waterton 
called  Lewedfrithe,  which  Simon  and  Ingelram  held  of  the  gift 
of  Reiner,  father  of  the  said  William.  Witnesses,  Richard  de 
Waterton  and  others.8 

Dame  Ascetilla  de  Waterton  demised  to  her  son  William  two 
bovates  of  land  in  Waterton,  he  to  pay  her  10s.  yearly  for  the 
term  of  her  life.  Witnesses,  Sir  William  de  Normanby,  Robert 
de  la  Planch,  Robert  de  Amcoats.9 

1 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  173.  6 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  172. 

2 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  469.  7 Ibid.,  f.  I7id. 

3 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  172.  8 Ibid.,  f.  173. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  173d.  9 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  469. 

s Hopkinson  MS.  i,  470. 
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Ascetilla  de  Waterton  as  mother  of  William  is  also  mentioned 
in  a deed  whereby  Robert  the  clerk  of  Ferriby  quitclaimed  to 
William  de  Waterton  and  his  heirs  (Robert  then  being  parson  of 
Ludington)  one  bovate  of  land  in  Waterton  with  its  appurtenances 
which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  Ascetilla,  mother  of  the  said  William. 
Witnesses  Sir  Adam  de  Bruntley,  chaplain  of  Ludington,  Sir 
William  de  Normanby,  John  de  Anlabie,  John  de  Ludington, 
Robert  de  Amcoats.1  This  deed  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ascetilla  survived  her  husband  Reiner  de  Waterton. 

William  son  of  Reiner  de  Waterton  gave  to  Ingram  Jolsey  of 
Waterton  all  the  lands  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  John  son  and 
heir  of  William  de  Waterton  and  Jordan  de  Howden  and  Rosa- 
mund his  wife,  rendering  to  them  one  penny.  Witnesses,  Richard 
Amcoats,  Robert  son  of  Nigel  de  Amcoats,  Simon  de  Kirton. 
Dated  1291.2 

By  an  undated  deed  William  son  of  Reiner  gave  to  Ingram  son 
of  Jolsey  de  Waterton  two  selions  in  Waterton  called  West  Croft 
abutting  on  the  road  called  Gerlethorpe,  and  one  bovate  which 
Dyonisia,  mother  of  the  said  Reiner,  formerly  held,  which  lies 
along  the  bank  of  the  Trent,  and  which  she  bought  of  Richard 
de  Waterton  for  the  endowment  of  a lamp  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  of  Ludington.  Wit- 
nesses, Richard  de  Waterton,  Richard  de  Ludington,  Simon  de 
Kirton,  and  others.3  [See  also  p.  387.] 

By  another  charter  William  son  and  heir  of  Reiner  de  Waterton 
gave  to  Walter  son  of  Simon  de  Kirton  of  Wyton  a meadow  called 
Leledcroft.  Witnesses,  Simon  Bygott,  Ingram  de  Waterton.4 

William  de  Waterton  had  three  sons,  Reiner,  who  succeeded 
him,  John,  Richard,  and  one  daughter  Agnes,  who  married  Richard 
de  Halberge,5  to  whom  he  gave,  on  his  marriage,  one  bovate  of 
land  in  Waterton,  saving  to  himself  one  selion  on  which  stood 
the  watermill  which  he  took  in  exchange  for  a selion  of  land  which 
lay  alongside  the  lands  which  Robert  de  Ferriby,  at  that  time 
rector  of  the  church  of  Ludington,  received  as  a gift  from  Ascetilla 
the  mother  of  William  de  Waterton.  Witnesses:  Robert  de  Am- 
coats, and  Robert  his  son.6 

John  de  Waterton  married  Emma,  daughter  of  John  Amyas 
of  Netherton  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Adam  Denby.7 

1 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  469. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid.,  470. 

4 Ibid.,  471. 


5 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  171. 

6 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  471. 

7 Harl.  MS.  805. 
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Reiner  de  Waterton  (III)  son  and  heir  of  William  (II)  bound 
himself  along  with  William,  Abbot  of  Selby,  Nigel  de  Amcotes, 
Robert  de  Ludington,  William  son  of  Ingelram  de  Waterton, 
Ralph  son  of  Nigel  de  Amcotes,  to  make  a water-gate  and  dyke 
called  Maresil  dyk  [Maredyke]  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  the 
land  in  Gerlethorp,  Waterton,  Amcotes,  and  Ludington  along  the 
banks  of  the  Trent  by  the  overflow  of  that  river.  This  undated 
deed  must  be  placed  in  the  first  decade  of  the  14th  century  from 
the  name  of  the  abbot  of  Selby.1 

On  7 November,  1319,  Reiner  de  Waterton,  William  son  of 
Ingelram  de  Waterton,  Walter  son  of  Simon  of  the  same,  and 
Robert  de  Ludington  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Selby  to  prevent  flooding  by  the  river  Don  in  the 
village  of  Ludington.2 

On  12  August,  1310,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  Sir  John  de  Moubrey,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Moubrey,  whereby  he  gave  up  to  the  Abbot  of  Selby  his  rights 
of  free  chace  for  wild  beasts  in  the  manor  of  Crowle,  and  certain 
rights  in  Axholme.3 

Reiner  de  Waterton  was  dead  in  1315,  when  William  de 
Maresdyke  compounded  with  Elizabeth  widow  of  Reiner  de  Water- 
ton  for  the  custody  of  her  goods  and  chattels.4 

In  1316,  Elizabeth,  as  relict  of  Reiner  de  Waterton,  and  cus- 
todian of  the  land  and  heir  of  the  said  Reiner  granted  a lease  of 
land  called  Lewedfryth  in  Waterton  to  Robert  de  Ludington  for 
eight  years  to  commence  from  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  winter.5 

From  this  deed  it  would  appear  that  Reiner  was  dead  before 
his  eldest  son  William  was  of  full  age.  There  were  two  younger 
sons  Ralph  and  John;  for  on  20  April,  1340,  a writ  was  issued 
stating  that  William  de  Waterton  and  Ralph  and  John  his  brothers 
were  to  be  paid  their  due,  as  they  had  been  a long  time  in  the 
garrison  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,6  which  was  garrisoned  by  Edward 
III  in  the  Scotch  war  against  Edward  Baliol,  and  which  remained 
the  only  part  of  Edward’s  conquests  in  Scotland  preserved  to  the 
English  crown. 

A daughter  Beatrice  was  married  to  Richard  Ross  of  Beverley, 
for  the  latter  received  of  William  son  and  heir  of  Reiner  de  Waterton 
£y  4 s.  in  part  payment  of  £9  4s.  for  a farm  which  he  and  Beatrice 
his  wife  received  in  dower  of  the  said  Beatrice  in  the  town  of 


1 Chart.  Selby,  ii,  286. 

2 Ibid.,  287. 

3 Ibid.,  290-4. 


4 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  469. 

5 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  iy2d. 

6 Rot.  Scotice,  i,  588. 
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Waterton,  which  Reiner  father  of  the  said  Wiliiam  while  he  lived 
demised  to  Richard  (1316). 1 

The  same  Richard  Ross  received  of  Elizabeth  de  Waterton 
widow  of  Reiner  de  Waterton  100s.  in  part  payment  of  £9  4s.  in 
the  name  of  dower  of  Beatrice,  Richard's  wife.2 

William  de  Waterton  as  Reiner's  eldest  son,  though  not  of 
full  age  at  his  father's  death,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  estates  at  Waterton.  As  has 
been  seen,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed  as  one  of 
the  garrison. 

In  1342,  William  de  Waterton  is  returned  as  owing  10s.  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  German  of  Selby,  when  an  indenture  of  the  state  of 
that  monastery  was  taken  on  25  September  of  that  year.3 

On  24  May,  1346,  he  paid  40s.  towards  the  expense  of  one  archer 
going  beyond  the  seas  with  the  king ; “ this  which  was  done  in  urgent 
necessity  must  not  be  drawn  into  a precedent."4 5  In  consequence 
of  this  payment  an  order  was  made  to  the  surveyor  not  to  molest 
William  the  son  of  Reiner  de  Waterton. 

This  expedition  was  for  that  invasion  of  France  when  Edward 
was  victorious  at  Crecy,  and  Calais  fell  into  his  hands. 

William  de  Waterton  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Roger 
Newmarch  of  Womersley: 


Adam  de  Newmarch  = Elizabeth,  dau.  of 

I Roger  de  Mowbray 


Roger  = Matilda 
1329 


John 


Robert 


Adam  = Agnes,  dau.  of 

Tho.  FitzWilliam 


John 


Elizabeth  = William  Waterton0 


Newmarch. 

Gu.  five  fusils  conjoined  in  fess  or. 


1 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  469. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  470. 

3 Duchv  of  Lane.  R.,  Div.  xi,  no.  8. 


4 Pat.  R.  20  Ed.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  2. 

5 Harl.  MS.  1571,  L 34d- 
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By  his  wife  Elizabeth  Newmarch  he  had  four  sons,  John,  Hugh, 

Robert,  Thomas,  and  one  daughter  Catherine,  who  was  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

John  de  Waterton  son  of  William,  lord  of  Waterton,  became  a 
man  of  more  than  local  importance.  In  all  the  accounts  of  him, 
or  of  Methley,  it  is  stated  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
de  Methley,  but  I can  find  no  documentary  evidence  to  support 
this  conclusion.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  such  a marriage 
did  take  place.  A family  called  f de  Methley  ’ were  for  genera- 
tions the  chief  tenants  residing  at  the  manor  house,  and  having 
free  warren  rights  over  their  land.1 


Methley. 

Arg.  three  bars  and  in  chief 
three  mullets  sa. 


In  J343>  Thomas  de  Methley  did  fealty  and  acknowledged  that 
he  held  one  messuage  and  one  carucate  of  land  in  Methley  by  the 
service  of  two  marks  yearly.2 

On  20  May,  1347,  Thomas  de  Methley  obtained  permission  to 
celebrate  divine  service  in  his  oratory  at  Methley  for  one  year.3 

Whitaker  states  that  Sir  John  Waterton  [as  he  styles  him,  though 
he  was  never  knighted]  of  Waterton,  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry 
IV,  and  controller  of  the  household  to  Henry  V and  VI,  married 
Eleanor  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Clifford.4 

In  the  account  of  the  Clifford  family  given  by  J.  W.  Clay, 
F.S.A.  [Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xviii,  367]  no  such  daughter  appears, 
nor  is  she  mentioned  in  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerages,  23,  by  the 
same  author. 

John,  lord  Clifford,  was  not  born  until  about  1388,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  was  not  born  until 
about  1400,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  their  daughter  could  have 
been  the  wife  of  John  de  Waterton  and  mother  of  Eleanor  de 
Waterton  who  married  Sir  Robert  Babthorpe  in  1410. 

1 Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  vii,  42m.  3 Abp.  Zouche’s  Reg. 

2 Pontefract  R„  16-17  Ed.  III.  4 Loidis  and  Elmete,  268. 
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The  arms  of  Waterton  impaling  Clifford,  which  were  in  a window 
of  Methley  church,  were  those  of  Robert  Waterton  (died  1476)  and 
his  wife  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thomas,  sixth  Lord  Clifford,  who 
died  in  1480-81. 

We  have,  however,  clear  evidence  that  John  de  Waterton’s 
wife  was  named  Joan,  for  on  27  April,  1405,  there  was  a pardon 
to  the  king’s  esquire  John  Waterton,  to  whom  and  to  his  wife  Joan, 
the  king  lately  by  letters  patent  granted  the  custody  of  all  lands 
late  of  Thomas  de  Wyntersett  in  co.  Southampton  and  Surrey,  of 
the  issues  of  the  said  lands  for  the  last  year,  resumed  into  the  king’s 
hands  by  ordinance  of  Parliament  at  Coventry.1 

Richard  II,  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Edward  III  in  1377,  when  only  11  years  of  age.  A 
Council  of  Government  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  young 
king’s  minority.  The  House  of  Commons  demanded  various  re- 
forms, insisting  that  the  public  liberties  should  be  upheld.  Wat 
Tyler’s  rebellion  in  1381  was  speedily  suppressed,  and  a reforming 
committee  came  into  power,  led  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who 
had  been  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Warwick,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  who  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Five  Lords  Appellant.  On  20  March,  1388,  John  de  Waterton 
swore  to  support  these  five  lords,  and  to  gain  support  for  them 
throughout  Lincolnshire.2 

On  8 November,  1399,  King  Richard  made  a grant  for  life  of  a 
hogshead  of  Gascon  wine  yearly  to  John  de  Waterton,  the  king’s 
esquire,  brother  of  Hugh  Waterton,  the  king’s  knight.3  On  23 
April  in  the  next  year  the  king  granted  to  his  esquire  John  Waterton 
a basin,  twelve  dishes  of  silver,  four  coats,  two  " trappiers,”  and 
a tunic  of  arms,  lately  belonging  to  Thomas  Shilley,  chivaler, 
which  pertained  to  the  king  by  Shilley’s  forfeiture,  and  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  John  Chause.4 

In  a letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V,  to 
the  Council,  dated  from  Shrewsbury,  15  May,  1402,  wherein  he 
informs  that  body  that  he  has  “ burnt  the  residence  of  Owen 
Gledwyr,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  native  gentleman  in 
North  Wales  owing  to  his  lavish  hospitality,  his  patronage  of  bards, 
and  his  ready  wit,”  he  mentions  “ our  very  dear  esquire  John  de 
Waterton.”5 

In  the  following  year,  10  July,  1403,  there  is  a letter  from  the 
king  to  the  Council,  dated  from  Higham  Ferrers,  wherein,  after 

1 Pat.  R.  6 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  in.  24.  4 Ibid.,  p.  6,  m.  9. 

2 Pari.  R.,  iii,  402a.  5 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  ii,  61. 

3 Pat.  R.,  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  3,  m.  19. 
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informing  them  that  he  had  been  certified  as  well  by  the  contents 
of  ceitain  letters  of  our  most  dear  and  well-beloved  son  the  Prince 
presented  unto  us  by  Master  William  Ferriby  the  Chancellor  and 
John  de  Waterton  esquire  to  our  son,  as  to  the  good  exploits  of 
our  said  son  in  Wales.1 

In  May,  1405,  John  de  Waterton  became  a hostage  for  his 
brother  Robert  W aterton,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  as  a 
messenger  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  had 
been  detained  a prisoner  at  the  Earls  castles  of  Warkworth,  Aln- 
wick, and  Berwick,  and  was  only  released  when  his  brother  agreed 
to  become  hostage  for  him.2 

On  22  May,  1405,  a commission  was  issued  to  Robert  Babthorpe, 
John  Waterton,  Thomas  Portyngton,  Robert  Malliverer,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  York  to  arrest  Gerard  Salvain,  chivaler,  and  John  de 
Aske,  and  to  bring  them  immediately  before  the  king  in  person.3 

On  7 August,  he  had  a grant  for  life  of  20  marks  yearly  out  of 
the  issues  of  all  lands,  late  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  Hesket, 
co.  Sussex,  then  in  the  king’s  hands  on  account  of  the  Earl’s  for- 
feiture.4 

On  6 October,  he  was  further  rewarded  by  a grant  of  all  goods 
late  belonging  to  Robert  de  Morton  on  the  day  of  his  forfeiture 
to  the  value  of  £20,  any  surplus  to  be  answered  for  at  the  Exchequer.5 

On  1 July,  1406,  he  had  a grant  for  life,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  of  £10  yearly  from  the  fee-farm  of  the  manor  of  Rowley, 
co.  Stafford,  at  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Hales  Owen, 
in  lieu  of  a like  grant  to  William  Hethcote,  who  had  surrendered  it.6 

In  1400  John  de  Waterton  son  of  William  de  Waterton  gave  to 
Elenor  his  daughter  one  messuage  and  two  bovates  of  land  in  Water- 
ton,  and  one  close  called  Novespars,  which  were  the  lands  of  John 
Belwood  of  Waterton,  which  after  the  death  of  Elenor  were  to 
pass  to  Robert  Halfrin  and  Agnes  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  Agnes. 
The  deed  was  witnessed  by  Sir  John  le  Scrope,  knt.,  Robert  Holden- 
by,  Thomas  Egmanton,  Robert  Ludington,  Richard  Amcoats, 
William  Laundeles  [Lound],  William  Santon,  and  Robert  FenwickT 

Nine  years  later  he  gave  to  Elenor,  his  daughter,  one  bovate  of 
land  in  Waterton  and  his  cattle  there.  Witnesses  to  the  gift, 
Thomas  Egmanton,  Robert  de  Sheffield,  William  de  Castleford' 
Thomas  de  Beltoft.8  This  gift  was  probably  a marriage  dowry, 
as  in  that  year  Elenor  married  Sir  Robert  Babthorpe. 

1 Proc.  Privy  Council,  i,  206.  6 Ibid.,  p.  2,  m.  19. 


2 Pari.  R.,  iii,  605. 

3 Pat.  R.  6 Hen.  IV,  m.  18. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  2,  m.  12. 

5 Ibid.,  7 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  39. 


8 Ibid.,  1.  The  names  of  these  wit- 
nesses are  of  persons  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  Sheffield 


7 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  472. 

8 TKirl  r — Z 
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John  de  Waterton  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Stannaries  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  appears  from  the  register  of  Bishop 
Edmund  Stafford,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  who  gave  a receipt  to 
Waterton,  bearing  date  12  October,  1412,  for  a tenth  of  the  coinage 
of  the  Stannaries  of  his  diocese,  which  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  had 
received  from  the  Crown  since  the  reign  of  John.1 

A year  later,  this  grant  of  a tenth  of  the  coinage  was  rescinded, 
and  an  annual  sum  of  £ 20  was  to  be  paid  to  him  for  life  from  the 
coinage  and  other  issues  of  Cornwall  in  lieu  of  the  previous  grant 
from  the  receiver  of  Cornwall.2 

In  1413,  Henry  V granted  to  his  chosen  esquire  John  Waterton, 
brother  of  Sir  Hugh  Waterton,  deceased,  one  hogshead  of  wine 
annually  at  Christmas  at  the  port  of  Kingston  upon  Hull;  another 
hogshead  was  granted  to  the  king’s  esquire  Robert  Babthorpe 
[Waterton’s  son-in-law].3 

In  1410,  he  was  appointed  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  IV, 
and  comptroller  of  the  household  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 

A papal  dispensation  was  granted  to  John  de  Waterton  and 
his  wife  to  have  a portable  altar  in  April,  1413.4 

On  28  January,  1414,  he  was  granted  the  constableship  of  the 
castle  of  Windsor  for  life5;  and  on  2 7 May  he  was  commissioned, 
as  constable,  to  take  £100  yearly  from  the  issues  of  the  castle, 
for  its  repair  and  that  of  the  vinery.6 

On  16  July,  1414,  payment  was  made  to  Sir  Walter  Hungerford, 
knt.,  Simon  Sydenham,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  Sir 
Hertonk  Van  Clux,  and  John  Waterton,  esquire,  who  had  been 
sent  upon  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Hungary  upon  certain  especial 
matters  ultimately  affecting  the  king7;  and  then  upon  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  all  matters  which  had  been  declared 
by  Van  Clux,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  the  Romans.8 

In  the  following  year,  27  July,  John  de  Waterton  was  sent 
with  John  Kemp,  Doctor  of  Laws,  as  ambassador  to  the  King  of 
Aragon  to  negociate  a marriage  between  Henry  V and  the  Princess 
Mary,  but  in  this  attempt  to  make  a match  they  were  unsuccessful 
suitors.9 


of  West  Butterwick,  and  now  of  Nor- 
manby  Park.  Sir  Robert  Sheffield, 
knighted  by  Edw.  I,  married  Genette, 
dau.  and  h.  of  Alexander  Lound  of 
Butterwick.  Sir  Robert’s  eldest 
daughter  married  Lord  Egmanton; 
his  second  daughter  married  1st  Bel- 
wood,  2nd  Richard  Amcoats;  his 
grandson  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Roger  Bel- 
toft,  knt. 


1 Communicated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Oliver,  D.D.,  of  Exeter. 

2 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  4,  m.  19. 

3 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  472. 

4 Cal.  Papal  R.  3 John  xxii. 

5 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  V,  p.  2,  m.  25. 

6 Ibid.  2 Hen.  V,  p.  2,  m.  30. 

7 Issue  R.  of  the  Excheq.  334. 

8 Gascon  R.,  ii,  214;  French  R., 
2 Hen.  V,  m.  22. 

9 Fadeva,  IX,  294  (1709  ed.). 
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On  5 August,  1415,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  were  executed  at  Southampton,  having  been 
condemned  for  high  treason.  Scrope’s  head  was  placed  on  Mickle- 
gate  Bar,  York;  his  property  was  forfeited,  and  his  goods  which 
were  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  Minster  were  ordered,  by  a 
writ  dated  6 August,  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  John  Waterton 
esquire,  and  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  at  Pontefract  Castle,  of 
which  his  brother  Robert  was  Governor.  The  Mayor  of  York 
sought  to  possess  himself  of  Scrope’s  goods  and  chattels,  but  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Minster  there  found  John  Waterton  and  Peter 
de  la  Haye,  escheators  of  the  king  for  the  county  of  York.,  who 
produced  the  king's  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  forfeited  goods. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  Richard  Knightley  was  ordered  to 
take  the  goods  and  jewels  late  of  Henry  Scrope  from  Pontefract 
to  London,  for  which  he  received  £33  15s.  2 d.  for  his  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  he  records  the  goods  as  received  from 
Robert  Waterton,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Pontefract.  The 
baskets  containing  many  of  these  goods  were  sealed  with  the 
signet  of  John  Waterton.1 

He  was  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  25  Oct.,  1415,  where  he  acted 
as  Master  of  the  King’s  Horse,  with  a retinue  of  60  grooms.2  In 
the  will  which  Henry  V made  on  24  July  of  that  year  he  left  to 
John  Waterton  esquire  “ all  our  horses,  except  those  eight,  which 
we  have  left  to  our  two  brothers.”3  As  Henry  survived  the  battle 
Waterton  did  not  obtain  the  royal  steeds. 

In  1416,  he  was  constantly  employed  upon  affairs  of  state. 

On  1 March,  John  Waterton  was  commissioned  to  supervise  a 
muster  on  the  19th  of  that  month  in  the  town  of  Southampton 
of  one  knight,  six  men  at  arms,  and  one  hundred  archers  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  going  to  the  town  of  Harfleur, 
and  to  certify  the  King  and  Council.4 

On  29  July,  he  was  sent  with  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
King’s  Ambassador,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  treat  with  him 
upon  secret  affairs  of  the  realm.5 

On  1 October,  1417,  John  de  Waterton  was  placed  on  a com- 
mission with  Sir  Wallis  Hungerford,  Thomas  Chaucer  [son  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer],  and  Master  John  Kemp  to  grant  letters  of 


1  Papers  and  Letters  from  the 

Northern  Registers,  432.  For  an 

inventory  of  Scrope’s  goods  which 

were  taken  possession  of  by  Water- 

ton  and  Knightley,  see  a paper  in 
Archceologia,  lxx,  71-98.  Reg.i,Major- 
is  et  Commun.  Ebor.,  154-5. 


2 Harris,  The  Battle  of  Agincourt , 

363-387- 

3 Feeder  a,  IX,  292 . 

4 Pat.  R.  4 Hen.  V,  m.  18. 

5 Issue  R.  of  the  Exchequer,  347. 
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safe  conduct  and  of  protection  to  the  French  ambassadors,1  and 
to  treat  with  them  on  all  matters  concerning  peace  between  the 
two  countries.2 

In  the  following  year  his  name  occurs  in  several  documents  in 
the  Norman  Rolls. 

By  deed  dated  29  November,  1415,  Roger  Ischam  of  co.  North- 
ampton sold  to  John  Waterton  and  Robert  Waterton  esquires  the 
manor  of  Limbergh  Parva,  co.  Line.,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Brocklesby  in  the  same  county.3 

John  de  Waterton  had  two  sons,  Jerome  and  John,  as  the 
following  deed  proves: — Jerome  de  Waterton,  son  of  John  de 
Waterton,  lord  of  Waterton,  gave  to  Robert  Babthorpe  of  Heming- 
brough  [his  sister  Eleanor's  husband]  and  Robert  Basset  esquires, 
after  his  death,  all  his  tenements  which  he  had  of  the  gift  and 
grant  of  John  his  brother.  The  deed  was  witnessed  by  Thomas 
de  Egmanton,  Robert  de  Haldenby,  Robert  de  Lodington,  and 
others,  n Hen.  IV  [1410]. 4 

Both  these  sons  died  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father  without  issue. 

John  de  Waterton,  the  elder,  left  two  daughters,  Eleanor, 
whose  marriage  settlement  with  Sir  Robert  Babthorpe  of  Bab- 
thorpe, E.R.  Yorks.,  was  dated  12  September,  1410,  and  a younger 
daughter  Mundane. 

On  26  July,  1416,  John  de  Waterton  obtained  the  guardianship 
of  Thomas,  son  of  Alexander  de  Metham  of  Metham  Hall,  then 
aged  16,  with  the  keeping  of  all  his  lands,  and  of  his  marriage,  and 
on  8 August  he  had  a grant  of  all  these  manors  during  the  minority 
of  the  heir,  conditionally  on  maintaining  the  houses,  buildings, 
and  enclosures  in  good  repair,  and  supporting  all  the  charges.5 

As  was  usual  in  those  times,  John  de  Waterton  found  a wife 
for  his  ward  Thomas  Metham  in  his  younger  daughter  Mundane.6 

It  is  not  known  when  John  de  Waterton  died. 

Hugh  Waterton,  second  son  of  William  Waterton  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Newmarch,  and  brother  of  John,  Robert,  and 
Thomas,  was  called  as  a witness,  in  the  celebrated  controversy 
between  Sir  Richard  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  in  which 
the  former  sought  to  restrain  Grosvenor  from  using  the  arms — 
Azure  a bend  or.  His  evidence  was  taken  on  10  June,  1386,  at 
the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  Friars  Carmelites  at  Plymouth, 

1 Norman  R.  5 Hen.  V,  m.  24.  5 Pat.  R.  4 Hen.  V,  m.  18,  19. 

2 Fcedera,  IX,  496.  G Hunter  MS.  Pedigrees  (in  my 

3 Add.  MS.  6118,  f.  573.  possession),  ii,  136;  Harl.  MS.  1571. 

4 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  472. 
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before  the  Commissioners,  Lord  Fitz Walter,  Sir  John  Marmion, 
and  Sir  John  Kintwode,  and  was  on  behalf  of  Scrope.  The  trial 
lasted  nearly  three  years,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
presided,  and  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  Scrope,  who  continued 
to  use  the  disputed  coat,  Grosvenor  then  taking  as  his  arms: — -Azure 
a garb  or.1 

In  1386,  he  was  retained  for  life  to  serve  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,2  and  in  1392  he  accompanied  the  Duke’s  eldest  son, 
afterwards  Henry  IV,  on  a journey  to  the  Holy  Land.3  On  6 
February,  1396,  he  had  a grant  for  life  of  the  office  of  Constable 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  castles  of  Breken  and  Hay,  with  the  offices 
of  master-forester  in  the  forests  of  the  lordships  of  Hay,  Breken, 
and  Canterrelley,  with  the  usual  fees,  and  by  letters  patent  at 
Bolyngbroke,  dated  20  March,  1390-1,  he  was  granted  the  office 
of  chief  seneschal  of  the  lordship  of  Breken,  and  of  all  the  Earl’s 
lordships  in  Wales,  receiving  for  his  fees  £40  a year.4 

In  1397,  he  was  placed  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Hereford.5 

Hugh  de  Waterton  was  knighted  in  1396,  and  in  October  of 
1398,  by  the  description  of  “ Hugh  de  Waterton,  chivaler,”  was 
attorney  for  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  during  his  absence  from 
England.6  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  died  3 February,  1399.7 

On  29  September  of  that  year,  he  was  present  at  the  abdication 
of  Richard  II  in  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  Parliament  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  a written  statement  in  which  Richard 
formally  resigned  the  Crown  as  one  incapable  of  reigning  and  worthy 
for  his  great  demerits  to  be  deposed,  which  resignation  was  con- 
firmed by  a solemn  act  of  deposition.8 

On  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  honours 
were  heaped  upon  Sir  Hugh  Waterton;  he  had  a grant  for  life  of 
the  office  of  Keeper  of  Haywode,  co.  Hereford,  in  the  king's  hands 
by  forfeiture  of  William  Serle,  late  yeoman  of  the  robes  to  Richard 
II.9  He  had  a grant  for  life  of  the  custody  of  the  king’s  castle  of 
Shepeye,  alias  Queensburgh,  co.  Kent,  with  the  fees  and  other 
profits  pertaining  to  the  constableship10 ; and  in  December  of  that 
year  he  was  placed  on  a commission  of  array  for  the  county  of 

1 Grosvenor  Roll,  4to,  1832.  Foedera,  VIII,  49. 

2 Reg.  John  Due.  Lancast.  7 Nichols,  Royal  Wills,  163. 

3 Beltz,  History  of  the  Order  of  the  8 Capgrave,  Liber  de  Illustribus 

Garter,  237.  Henricis,  Rolls  ed.,  106. 

4 Pat.  R.  20  Ric.  II,  p.  2,  m.  19.  9 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  7,  m.  9. 

5 Ibid.  21  Ric.  II,  m.  27d.  10  Ibid.,  p.  6,  m.  8. 
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Gloucester.1  He  also  had  a grant  of  the  castle  and  towns  of 
Chappestowe,  Tudenam,  and  Mager  with  arrears  and  issues  during 
the  minority  of  the  heir  of  Thomas  late  Earl  Marshall.2 

The  manor  of  Milton,  Kent,  was  granted  by  Henry  IV,  soon 
after  his  accession,  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Waterton,  Constable  of  Oueen- 
borough  castle.3 

On  Octobei  x,  1401,  he  was  appointed  with  Sir  Thomas  Erping- 
ham,  guardian  of  the  king  s son,  Thomas  de  Lancaster,  then  in  his 

I3^h  year,  who  was  going  on  the  king's  service  as  a lieutenant  to 
Ireland.4 

The  king's  great  confidence  in  Sir  Hugh  was  shown  by  his 
appointment  as  a commissioner  to  negociate  a marriage  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V,  with  Katherine,  sister 
of  Eric  King  of  Denmark  in  May,  1402. 5 These  proposals  came  to 
nothing,  but  negociations  for  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  IV,  with  Eric,  King  of  Denmark,  were  entered 
into,  and  a contract  signed  for  the  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1405. 6 

Sir  Hugh  Waterton  was  rewarded  for  this  service  by  a grant 
of  the  office  of  steward  and  receiver  of  the  castle  and  town  of 
Swansea  and  the  lordship  and  land  of  Gower,  during  the  minority 
of  the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  to 
receive  the  fees  and  profits.7 

On  5 July,  i402,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  Berkhampstead, 
until  the  king’s  return  from  Wales,  and  governor  of  the  king's  two 
children,  John  and  Philippa,  as  well  as  of  their  cousins,  the  Earl 
of  March  and  his  brother.8 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers,  which  met  at 
Westminster,  30  September,  1402,  petitioned  Henry  IV  that  all 
alien  priories,  excepting  conventual  priories,  with  their  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  and  advowsons,  should  be  resumed  into  the  king’s 
hands.  A return  was  made  to  the  Council  in  January,  1403,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Sir  Hugh  Waterton  was  the  occupier  of  the 
manor  of  Minchinhampton,  Gloucester,9  which  was  held  by  the 
Bridgittine  nunnery  of  Mount  Syon  in  Middlesex.  On  12  May,  1403, 
he  was  granted,  in  repayment  of  £300  lent  by  him  to  Henry  Bowet, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  late  Treasurer  of  England,  for  the  king’s 

1 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  5,  m.  34d.  6 Ibid.,  VIII,  260. 

2 Ibld-  P-  3,  m.  1.  v Pat.  R.  3 Hen.  IV,  p.  6,  m.  2. 

Hasted,  Kent,  ii,  260.  8 Ibid.,  p.  2,  m.  10;  Fcedera  VIII 

4 Pat.  R.  3 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  35;  268.  ’ 

Foedera,  VIII,  227.  8 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  i io^ 

5 Ibid.,  VIII,  257.  ' ' 
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use,  that  £120  should  be  allowed  at  the  Exchequer  to  him  and  to 
Katherine,  his  [second]  wife,  for  the  arrears  of  the  farm  of  the 
manor  of  Michelhampton  [?  Minchinhampton]  and  all  possessions, 
lands,  and  rents  of  the  Abbess  of  Caen,  within  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  demised  to  them  at  farm  for  £80  yearly,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  should  have  the  residue  from  that  farm.1 * 

In  1402-3,  he  had  a grant  of  the  custody  of  the  manor  of 
Lanveir  in  Wales  during  the  minority  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the  value  of  £22  yearly,  any  surplus  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  * for  this  he  paid  the  sum  of  100  marks  into  the 
king  s treasury.-  In  this  year  he  resigned  the  Constableship  of 
Queenborough  castle,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1399, 
and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  John  Cornewall.3 * 

On  1 March,  1404 > Sir  Hugh  Waterton  became  a member  of 
the  King’s  Privy  Council,1  and  was  present  at  a Council  held  at 
Westminster,  23  April  of  that  year,  when  warrants  were  issued  to 
the  treasurers  for  the  wars  for  the  payment  of  various  sums  which 
had  been  expended  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the 
castles  in  Wales.  Tnis  appointment  followed  upon  a letter  in 
French,  which  he  had  written  to  the  king,  on  13  July,  1403,  giving 
him  the  news  which  he  had  from  Wales,  saying  that  his  infirmity 
would  not  suffer  him  to  go  to  inform  the  king  of  this  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  a receiver  of  Brecon  had  brought  word  that  the 
towns  of  Llandilo  and  Newtown  had  been  burnt  by  the  rebels, 
and  that  the^/  had  driven  the  Chamberlain  of  Carmarthen  as  far 
as  that  town,  and  had  killed  some  of  his  men.5 

Sir  Hugh  was  appointed  a commissioner  to  decide  a question 
relating  to  the  unjust  detention  of  a hostage  of  the  Count  of  Denia 
late  a prisoner  of  Robert  Stanley,  esquire.6 

On  14  June,  1404,  an  order  was  made  that  as  Sir  Hugh  Waterton 
had  lent  the  king  650  marks  for  the  expedition  of  a voyage  by 
the  King  s Admirals  at  sea,  he  should  have  repayment  of  the 
same  out  of  the  first  moneys  of  the  subsidy  of  wools,  and  the  sub- 
sidy of  3s.  on  the  tun  of  wine,  and  the  12 d.  on  the  pound,  any 


1 Pat.  R.  4 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  17. 

The  Abbey  of  Caen  in  Normandy 

was  founded  in  honour  of  the  Holy 

Trinity  by  Matilda,  wife  of  William 

the  Conqueror  in  1066  for  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  and  received  possessions  in 
the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Essex  {Mon.  Ang.,  vi, 

1 072) . On  the  suppression  of  the  alien 
priories  the  manor  of  Minchinhamp- 
ton was  handed  over  by  Henry  V to 


the  Abbess  and  nuns  of  Syon  nunnery, 
Middlesex,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget,’ 
which  was  founded  by  him  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother 

* Pat-  R-  4 Hen.  IV,  p,  11,  m,  j, 

3 Ibid.,  p.  1,  23. 

4 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  i,  238. 

5 Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra,  F.  iii,  f’  3d, 
Royal  and  Hist.  Letters,  i,  149.  ’ Rolls 
ed. 

6 Feeder  a,  VIII,  338. 
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deficiency  to  be  made  up  from  the  tenth  granted  to  the  king  by 
the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  their  last  convocation 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.1  A letter 
from  the  Privy  Council,  dated  June,  1405,  stated  that  Sir  Hugh 
Waterton  had  lent  £100  for  the  defence  of  the  country.2 

On  5 February,  1405,  he  was  appointed  Constable  of  Windsor 
Castle,  with  the  offices  and  bailiwicks  within  the  new  park  of 
Windsor,  the  custody  of  the  parks  of  Wychemore,  Guildford, 
Kenyngton,  Henley,  and  Foly  Johan,  the  custody  of  the  manor 
of  Kenyngton,  and  the  farm  of  the  park  of  Guildford.3 

Thomas  Mauncell  of  Barrington  near  Pontefract  died  in  1396, 
and  by  his  will  dated  12  July  in  that  year  left  his  lands  and  rents 
to  the  value  of  10  marks  yearly  to  found  a chantry  in  Darrington 
church  to  provide  a chaplain,  Thomas  Mountefort,  to  pray  for 
his  soul  and  that  of  his  wife  Agnes.  He  appointed  Sir  Hugh  de 
Waterton,  Robert  de  Waterton,  John  Nevylle  of  Sherwood,  Richard, 
Vicar  of  Darrington,  and  Thomas  Mountefort  his  chaplain,  as 
trustees  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  The  trustees  applied  for  the 
licence  in  mortmain  for  the  foundation  of  the  chantry  which  was 
granted  1 May,  1402.* 

Sir  Hugh  Waterton  was  twice  married ; his  first  wife  was  Ellen, 


Mowbray. 

Gu.  a lion  ramp.  arg.  within  a bordure 
of  the  last  (in  the  east  window  of 
Methley  church). 


daughter  of  Robert  Mowbray,  esquire,5  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Blanche,  born  in  1380,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Challons,  and  was  buried  in  the  Charterhouse6;  the  younger 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  John  ap  Harry  of  Paston,  co.  Here- 
ford, who  died  before  1430. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Ellen,  Sir  Hugh  married  Katherine, 
widow  of  John  Bromewich.  Dame  Katherine  Waterton  accom- 

1 Pat.  R.  5 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  13.  5 Pedigree  in  Brooke’s  Yorks. 

2 Acts  of  Privy  Council  i,  267.  Collection,  Coll,  of  Arms,  f.  390; 

3 Pat.  R.  6 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  9.  Fine  R.,  9 Hen.  V,  m.  21. 

4 Ibid.  3 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  17.  6 Coll.  Top.  et  Geneal.,  iv,  31 1. 
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panied  Princess  Philippa,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  when 
she  sailed  from  Lynn  to  Helsingfors  in  August,  1406,  when  only 
12  years  of  age,  to  become  the  bride  of  Eric,  King  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  Philippa  was  married  by  proxy  to  Eric 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  8 December,  1405.  The  marriage  was 
again  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  at  Lund  on  26  October,  1406, 
and  the  formal  coronation  took  place  soon  after. 

In  the  Wardrobe  accounts  for  that  year  Dame  Katherine 
Waterton  is  described  as  “ Madame  de  Watterton,  Maistresse  de 
Roigne  de  Danmark,”  to  whom  was  delivered  1,000  pearls  for 
embroidering  the  collar  and  sleeves  of  a gown  in  the  trousseaux 
of  the  Princess.  The  future  Queen’s  two  principal  ladies-in- 
waiting, Dame  Katherine  Waterton  and  Lady  de  Lyle,  each  re- 
ceived fourteen  ells  of  scarlet  cloth  and  six  ells  of  green  cloth  for 
their  livery,  and  fifteen  timbers  bellies  of  furred  minever. 

Katherine,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Waterton,  “ mestresse  a nostre 
dite  ffll6,”  and  Dame  Ann  Lyle  were  each  paid  £60  in  London  before 
starting,  and  £40  at  Lynn,  and  on  8 August,  1406,  there  is  a receipt 
by  Katherine  Waterton,  “ Meistress  a la  treshonoree  Dame  la 
Roigne  de  Denmark  et  de  Swece,”  for  £100  in  full  for  her  wages 
and  reward  for  one  quarter  of  a year.  Dated  at  Lynn.1 

Sir  Hugh  Waterton  died  in  July,  14092;  his  will,  dated  1 July, 
was  proved  at  Lambeth  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  He  or- 
dained that  Thomas  Langley,  bishop  of  Durham,  should  be  super- 
visor of  his  will,  and  Robert  Basset,  John  de  Leventhorp,  and 
William  Bruteley,  chaplain,  his  executors;  his  heirs  being  his 
daughter  Blanche,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Challons,  aged  40,  and  Richard 
ap  Harry,  aged  13,  son  of  John  ap  Harry  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
Sir  Hugh’s  daughter. 

From  the  inq.  p.m.  it  appears  that  he  was  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Wroot,  which  he  obtained  with  other  possessions  in  the  manor 
of  Epworth,  co.  Line.,  by  his  marriage  with  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Robert  Mowbray;  in  co.  Hereford  he  held  the  manor  of  Credenhall, 
Eaton  Tregos,  and  the  advowson  of  Eaton  chapel;  and  in  co. 
Gloucester  the  manor  of  Bromsbergh,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  there.3 

The  king  granted  one  moiety  of  the  chapel  of  Eaton,  and  the 
manor  of  Eaton  Tregos  to  Katherine,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh,  who 
took  as  her  third  husband  Sir  Roger  Leche,  and  died  in  1420.4 

1 Exchequer  K.R.  Wardrobe,  B’le.  2 Exchequer,  12  Hen.  IV,  n.  18. 

405,  no.  12;  Archczologia,  Ixvii,  165,  3 Inq.  p.m.  12  Hen.  IV. 

170,  172,  186.  4 Ibid.  8 Hen.  V. 
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Sir  Hugh's  executors  demised  a moiety  of  a moiety  of  the 
chapel  to  Blanche,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  other 
quarter  moiety  to  the  heirs  of  Elizabeth  late  the  wife  of  John  ap 
Harry  of  Paston,  co.  Hereford.1 

Robert  Waterton,  third  son  of  John  Waterton  of  Waterton, 
was  the  third  member  of  this  family  to  rise  to  eminence. 

The  first  notice  that  I have  come  across  relating  to  Robert 
Waterton  is  his  appointment  with  others  on  i February,  1398, 
to  summon  before  them  all  bailiffs,  reeves,  and  ministers  in  the 
service  of  Robert  Waldby,  late  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been 
translated  to  York  from  Chichester  by  a papal  bull,  dated  5 October, 
1396, 2 and  had  died  6 January,  1397-8,  heavily  in  debt  to  the  king, 
and  whose  goods  and  monies  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
York,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  as  well  as  Hexham- 
shire,  were  placed  in  their  hands;  their  duty  then  was  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  these  bailiffs,  and  to  levy  all  sums  of  money  found 
after  audit  to  be  due  to  the  king.3 

Robert  Waterton  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  esquires  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  who,  on  20  September,  1398,  granted 
to  him  for  his  good  services  in  the  duke's  feat  and  gage  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  10  marks  a year  for  life  out  of  the  manor  of  Ascote 
d'oyly,  in  addition  to  other  10  marks  heretofore  granted  to  him 
out  of  the  duke's  manor  of  Kilborne.4 

In  the  following  year,  20  November,  1399,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  king's  horses  and  armour,  with  the  due  fees  and 
profits  thereof,  and  had  a grant  for  life  of  £40  yearly  from  the 
customs  of  the  port  of  Kingston  upon  Hull.5 

A year  later,  when  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  accused  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Windsor,  of  having 
removed  the  officers  of  the  Crown  and  appointed  his  own  favourites, 
he  declared  that  he  had  removed  no  officer  except  Robert  Neville 
from  the  post  of  Master  of  the  King's  Horses  and  Armour,  in  whose 
place  he  had  appointed  Robert  Waterton.6 

This  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  “ for  as  long  as 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  shall  efficiently  administer."7 

After  the  trial  of  Richard  II,  the  ex-king  was  taken  to  Archbishop 
Arundel’s  castle  at  Leeds  in  Kent,  but  was  soon  conveyed  to  York- 
shire and  confined  in  Pontefract  Castle,  where  Robert  Waterton 

1 Pat.  R.  9 Hen.  V,  p.  1,  m.  29.  5 Ibid.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  3,  m.  11,  27. 

2 Origin.  R.,  Boniface  IX,  no.  9.  6 Pari.  R.  1 Hen.  IV. 

3 Pat.  R.  21  Ric.  II,  p.  2,  m.  7.  7 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  3,  m.  11. 

4 Ibid.  22  Ric.,  p.  3,  m.  42. 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Swynford,  stepbrother  of  Henry  IV,  were  placed 
in  charge  of  him.1 

Richard’s  death  took  place  on  14  February,  1399-1400,  whether 
by  starvation  or  by  actual  violence  has  never  been  proved.2  The 
belief  that  Richard  had  escaped  from  captivity  and  was  alive 
was  so  widely  prevalent  that  the  Government  ordered  that  the 
ex-king’s  body  should  be  brought  openly  from  Pontefract  to 
London,  the  face  being  exposed,  that  all  might  recognise  the  corpse 
which  lay  for  two  days  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  before  removal  for 
burial  to  the  Dominican  convent  at  King’s  Langley,  Hertford, 
In  1413  the  body  was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by  Henry  V 
and  interred  in  the  tomb  which  Richard  had  built  in  1397  for  his 
Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  himself.  On  the  grey  marble  altar- 
tomb  rest  the  copper-gilt  figures  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

On  28  November,  1399,  the  king  granted  to  Robert  Waterton, 
esquire,  the  manor  of  Doubledyke,  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Gosberkirk  [Gosberton],  with  lands  in  Gosberkirk, 
Spaldyng,  Quadryng,  Pynchbeck,  and  Surflete,  co.  Line.,  in  fealty, 
which  Sir  John  Bussy  purchased  from  the  feoffees  of  John,  late 
Lord  de  la  Warre,  and  which  were  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of 
Sir  John  Bussy.3 

Six  years  later  John  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Bussy  released 
to  Robert  Waterton  any  right  which  he  might  have  had  in  the 
above  manor,  lands,  and  advowson,  formerly  John  de  la  Warre’s.4 

Robert  Fleming,  doubtless  a relation  of  Robert’s  wife,  Cecily 
Fleming,  was  instituted  to  the  church  of  Gosberton  on  29  July, 
1404,  on  the  presentation  of  Robert  Waterton5;  he  became  Dean 
of  Lincoln  21  January,  1451-2,  and  died  12  August,  1483,  and  was 
buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

In  1400,  a commission  was  directed  to  Laurence  de  Allerthorp, 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Thomas  Metham,  Sir  William  Chetwyn, 
Sir  Gerard  Useflete,  knights,  and  Robert  Waterton,  esquire,  to 
view  and  repair  the  banks  and  ditches  between  the  town  of  Pock- 
lington  and  the  rivers  Humber  and  Derwent,  as  also  within  the 
wapentake  of  Herthill  and  the  liberty  of  Howden.6 

On  the  13th  of  this  year  Sir  John  Littilbury  and  the  king’s  esquire 
Robert  de  Waterton  were  granted  possession  of  all  the  swans,  to  the 
value  of  £32,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Kent, 


1 Die.  of  Nat.  Biog.,  xlviii,  155. 

2 Cronique  de  la  traison  et  mort  de 
Richard  Deux  Roy  d’ Engleterre;  ed. 
by  B.  Williams,  F.S.A.,  pub.  Soc. 
Antiq. ; Sloane  MS.  1776,  f.  34. 

3 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  4,  m.  17. 


4 Close  R.  7 Hen.  IV,  m.  36; 
Dodsworth  MS.,  xxxvi,  f.  3gd. 

5 Lincoln  Record  Soc.  VII,  xiii. 

6 Dugdale,  History  of  Imbanking, 
122. 
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in  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  which  came 
into  the  king's  hands  by  forfeiture.1 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  4 April,  1401,  that  Sir 
Roger  Siglem  and  Robert  Waterton,  esquire,  should  be  sent 
abroad  to  Dordrecht  to  treat  there  with  the  envoys  of  Rupert, 
King  of  the  Romans,  respecting  a marriage  between  Ludovic  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King,  with  Blanche  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
IV,  and  that  the  knight  should  have  20s.  per  diem,  and  the  esquire 
13s.  4 d.  per  diem  during  the  time  which  they  should  be  engaged 
on  this  embassy.2  The  ambassadors  were  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  marriage,  and  Robert  Waterton’s  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  marriage  contract,  executed  at  Dordrecht,  7 June,  14013; 
also  in  the  confirmation  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg  on  August  i.4 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  this  expedition  he,  as  “ our 
chamberlain,”  was  sent  as  a commissioner  with  Sir  William  Sturmey 
to  receive  the  homage  of  William,  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  to  receive 
his  assurance  that  he  would  observe  the  treaties  entered  into 
between  King  Richard  II  and  himself.5 

He  was  summoned  on  15  August  as  “ Robert  Waterton  from 
the  County  of  York  ” to  the  Council  called  by  Letters  of  Privy 
Seal  to  hold  conference  with  the  king  on  the  morrow.6 

As  Master  of  the  King's  Horse,  on  14  March,  1402,  he  paid  to 
Thomas  More,  Clerk,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Wardrobe,  £133  6s.  8d. 
for  the  purchase  of  horses  at  the  last  fair  at  Stamford  for  the  use 
of  the  king’s  household.7 

Stamford  Fair  held  in  February  was  very  famed  for  the  numbers 
of  horses  and  cattle  sent  there  for  sale,  and  Justice  Shallow’s  brief 
enquiry,  “ How  a good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ” in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  Act  3,  Scene  2,  seems  to  show 
considerable  celebrity  for  the  fair  at  that  date. 

He  accompanied  his  brother  Sir  Hugh  Waterton  in  May,  1402, 
as  a commissioner  to  negotiate  a marriage  between  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Katherine,  sister  of  Eric,  King  of  Denmark,  also 
between  Philippa  daughter  of  King  Henry  IV  and  Eric.  In  the 
latter  they  were  successful.8 

The  Percies  of  Northumberland,  who  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  by  Henry  the  Fourth’s  conduct  towards  them,  rebelled 
in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lionel,  son  of  Edward 

1 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  IV,  p.  8,  m.  20.  5 Gascon  R.,  ii,  181. 

2 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  i,  128;  6 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  i,  155. 

Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra,  F.  iii,  f.  22.  7 Issue  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer , 291. 

3 Fcedera,  VIII,  200.  8 Fcedera,  VIII,  260. 

4 Ibid.  VIII,  214. 
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III.  Many  of  the  great  lords  of  the  Welsh  Marches  joined  Henry 
Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  and  reinforcements  poured  in  from 
Lancashire  and  Derbyshire;  Hotspur’s  army  appeared  before 
the  Castle  Foregate  of  Shrewsbury,  21  July,  only  to  find  that  from 
the  walls  floated  the  banner  of  Henry  IV.  The  next  day  the  armies 
met  at  Hateley-field,  when,  as  Harold  died  at  Senlac,  so  died  Hot- 
spur on  that  field — a chance  arrow,  falling  from  aloft,  pierced  him 
through  the  brain. 

That  same  day  the  king  commissioned  Ralph,  Earl  of  West- 
morland, Henry  Fitz  Hugh,  Ralph  Euere,  William  Gascoigne,  and 
Robert  Waterton  to  assemble  all  the  men  they  could  within  the 
counties  of  York  and  Northumberland  to  go  with  the  king  to  resist 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  traitors,  who  had  risen 
in  insurrection.1 

The  Earl,  slowly  marching  south  to  relieve  his  son,  was  checked 
by  the  news  of  this  calamity,  and  two  days  (23  July)  later  found 
his  southward  march  barred  by  his  brother-in-law,  Nevill,  Earl 
of  Westmorland,  with  whom  was  Richard  Waterton;  the  Royalists 
“ mad  him  turn  ageyn  and  took  a castelle  (Warkworth)  of  his  and 
kept  it.”2 

On  October  8 Waterton  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  arrest 
the  person  of  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  widow  of  Hotspur,  with  her 
three  months  old  son,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  king,  and  was 
authorized  to  press  as  many  horses  into  his  service  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  journey,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  for  by  the  king.3 

One  of  the  offences  alleged  against  Henry  Percy,  who  was 
attainted  in  Parliament,  was  that  he  had  in  the  month  of  May 
imprisoned  Robert  de  Waterton  an  esquire  of  the  king,  who  had 
been  sent  as  a messenger  to  the  said  Henry  Percy,  and  had  been 
for  a long  time  detained  in  confinement  in  the  castles  of  Warkworth, 
Alnewick,  Berwyck,  and  elsewhere  by  him,  and  that  Percy  would 
not  release  him,  although  commanded  thereto  by  the  king,  until 
John  de  Waterton  his  brother  became  hostage  for  him.4 

For  his  services  to  the  king  he  received  the  following  goods 
which  had  been  the  property  of  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester, 
brother  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  after  Percy’s 
beheadal  as  a traitor  on  23  July,  1403,  were  found  within  the 
castle  of  Wresall,  and  were  forfeited  to  the  king. 

An  old  bed  of  gold  cloth  with  a celure5  and  “quele  point”  of 

1 Pat.  R.  4 Hen.  IV,  R.  Viagii.  4 Rot.  Pari.,  iii,  605. 

2 Capgrave,  Chronicle  of  England  6 Celure,  an  ornamental  hanging  or 

(Rolls  ed.),  280.  canopy. 

3 Foedera,  VIII,  334. 
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the  same  suit;  a coverlet  of  worsted  black,  red  and  white,  with  a 
little  tapet  for  a bench  of  the  same  suit;  a bed  of  double  worsted 
black  and  red  with  a celure ; three  curtains  and  a coverlet  doubled 
of  the  same  suit;  three  hanging  tapets1  of  the  same  colour  and  a 
little  doubled  tapit  for  a bench;  two  beds  of  black  and  red  worsted 
of  the  same  assize;  a half  celure  with  curtains  and  coverlets  for 
the  same;  three  tapits  lying  and  five  hanging,  and  three  bankers2 
of  the  same  suit;  a bed  of  double  worsted  white  and  red;  a half 
celure  with  curtains  of  the  same  suit;  a bed  of  double  worsted 
white  and  black  with  a half  celure  and  three  old  curtains  of  the 
same  suit;  four  “ fustanes,”3  twelve  blankets  and  three  feather 
beds;  a fringed  coverlet,  red,  white  and  black;  three  great  mater- 
asses,  and  four  little  materasses  of  card ; four  tapits  of  green  woollen 
cloth;  two  steyned  costers4  for  the  hall;  two  carpets  of  Spain; 
a coverlet  and  three  tapits  of  red  worsted;  two  pairs  of  sheets  of 
cloth  of  Brabant,  and  two  pairs  of  English  linen  cloth;  a dosser5 
and  four  costers  for  the  hall  of  half-double  worsted  red  and  black 
doubled  with  canvas;  an  old  quylt  of  silk  embroidered  with  an 
eagle;  an  old  tester;  a celure  and  two  curtains  of  “say”  four 
canvasses;  eleven  old  quisshyns  of  double  worsted  red  and  black; 
six  quisshyns  of  old  gold  cloth;  an  armyngslip6  of  motle  velvet; 
a reredose,  a frontlet  of  gold  cloth;  three  pieces  of  linen  cloth  for 
the  altar;  an  alb;  an  amice;  a chasuble;  a stole;  two  ridels7  of 
red  tartaryn;  an  old  amice  embroidered  with  a gold  star;  two 
gitons8  for  lances  embroidered  with  ivy;  two  trappers9;  a banner; 
two  penons;  two  tunics  of  arms;  a standard;  four  table  cloths; 
a long  towel;  and  three  short  ones;  two  long  towels,  two  table- 
cloths, with  a towel  of  smooth  linen  cloth;  four  tablets  for  the 
altar;  a clothsack;  three  tables  for  the  chamber;  five  colts  of 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  a chest  bound  with  iron.10 

He  also  received  (Aug.  18,  1403)  a grant  for  life  of  the  manor 
of  Wallewyk  graunge  [Walwick  Grange]  with  all  other  lands, 
rents  and  services  in  the  liberty  of  Tynedale  called  Talbot-land,  co. 
Northumberland,  which  are  not  at  present  worth  £10  in  time  of 


1 Tapet,  a tapestry  or  hanging  for 
a wall. 

2 Banker,  a covering  for  a bench 
or  seat  made  of  tapestry  or  em- 
broidered cloth. 

3  Fustanes,  fustian,  a fabric  woven 
of  wool. 

4 Costers,  a piece  of  tapestry  or 
carpeting  used  as  valances. 

5 Dosser,  a hanging  of  tapestry, 

sometimes  richly  embroidered,  placed 

round  the  walls  of  a hall. 


6 Armyngslip,  a close-fitting  gar- 
ment worn  under  the  mail  corslet. 

7 Ridel,  a curtain. 

8 Gitons,  small  guiding  flags  or 
streamers. 

9 Trapper,  the  housing  and  defens- 
ive armour  of  a horse,  especially  of 
a horse  caparisoned  for  a joust  or 
tournament. 

10  Pat.  R.  5 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  9. 
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war,  and  40  marks  in  time  of  truce,  with  all  lands,  rents,  and  ser- 
vices in  the  town  of  Fangfoss  in  the  co.  of  Yorks.,  worth  20  marks 
yearly,  then  in  the  king's  hands  by  the  forfeiture  of  Henry  de 
Percy.1 

On  12  March,  1404,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  king's  run- 
ning dogs  called  “ herthoundes,"  with  the  accustomed  fees  and 
wages,  which  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  lately  held.2  Two  days 
later  he  received  the  office  of  steward,  master  forester,  and  bailiff 
of  the  lordship  of  Hatfield,  co.  Yorks.3 

Robert  Waterton  was  Steward  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster;  he  farmed  out  the  bailiwick  of  Pontefract 
to  Thomas  Stonor  for  three  years,  1405-8,  having  the  privilege  of 
carrying  the  Rod,4  and  renewed  it  in  1410.5 

There  is  a letter  from  Robert  Waterton  to  Henry  V,  reporting 
the  steps  he  intended  to  take  to  induce  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  to 
repair  to  the  king.  Dated  from  Methley,  12  April,  1405. 6 

On  25  April,  1405,  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  Robert 
Waterton,  and  others  were  appointed  Commissioners  at  Pontefract 
Castle  to  treat  in  the  king's  name  with  certain  men  lately  in  in- 
surrection in  the  company  of  Henry,  late  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
to  agree  to  reasonable  fines,  which  Robert  Waterton  was  to  receive 
and  account  for  to  the  Exchequer.7 

On  10  May  he  received  the  office  of  steward  of  all  the  manors, 
courts,  and  wapentakes  in  the  lordship  of  Sowrbysshire,  co.  Yorks.8; 
and  on  26  July,  he  had  a grant  of  the  offices  of  steward  and  master- 
forester  of  the  parks  and  woods  of  Spofforth  and  Haylay,  co. 
Yorks.9 

On  the  same  day  there  was  a mandate  to  Robert  Nevile  of 
Hornby,  late  Keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Pountfreit,  to  deliver  Thomas 
Lyons,  one  Yevan,  William  Bachelers,  Ralph  Allerton,  and  John 
Botese  in  the  castle  under  his  custody  to  the  king's  esquire,  Robert 
Waterton,  the  newly-appointed  Constable,  to  be  kept  safely  until 
further  order.10 

On  Dec.  8,  1405,  he  was  placed  upon  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  West  Riding  of  York,  also  for  the  parts  of  Holland  in  co. 
Line.11 


In  the  will  of  John  Scott,  knight,  lord  of  Great  Houghton, 


1 Ibid.  4 Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  12. 

2 Ibid.  6 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  2. 

3 Ibid.  m.  3. 

4 Fox,  History  of  Pontefract,  70. 

5 Rot.  Pari.,  iii,  630. 

6 MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.,  xiii,  31. 

VOL.  XXX 


7 Pat.  R.  6 Hen.  IV,  m.  14  (Rot. 
Viagii). 

8 Ibid.,  p.  2,  m.  23. 

9 Ibid.,  m.  5 (Rot.  Viagii). 

10  Pat.  R.  6 Hen.  IV,  m.  15. 

11  Ibid.  7 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m. 24d. 
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dated  25  January,  1406,  who  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  conven- 
tual church  of  St.  Oswald  of  Nostell,  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin, 
is  the  following  bequest:  I leave  to  William  Gascoigne  [Chief 
Justice  of  England]  10  marks,  and  to  Robert  Waterton  10  marks, 
that  they  may  effectually  help  my  executors  in  the  administration 
of  my  goods.1 

As  showing  the  confidence  that  the  king  reposed  in  his  esquire 
he  nominated  him  as  one  of  the  executors  to  his  will,  dated  at 
Greenwich,  21  January,  1408.2 

On  the  15th  of  April  of  that  year  Robert  Waterton  and  Master 
Richard  Holme  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  England,  with  Casin, 
Seigneur  de  Serenvillier  and  Gautier  Col,  secretary  on  behalf  of 
France,  to  prorogue  the  existing  truce  until  the  end  of  September.3 

For  the  services  rendered  to  the  king  a regrant  was  made  to 
Robert  Waterton  and  Cecily  his  wife  of  the  manor  of  Walwick 
Grange,  with  all  lands  and  tenements  in  Fangfoss,  according 
to  the  original  grant  dated  18  Aug.,  1403,  saving  that  in  the  re- 
grant his  wife  Cecily  was  included.4 

Robert  Waterton  married  Cecily,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Fleming  of  Woodhall. 


Fleming. 

Barry  of  six,  arg.  and  az.  in 
chief  three  lozenges  gu. 


In  21  Ed.  Ill,  John  de  Northland  and  John  de  Wakefield 
held  the  manor  of  Midgley  (Woodhall)  of  John,  Earl  of  Warenne, 
by  fealty,  as  appears  at  a Manor  Court  held  at  Wakefield  22 
Dec.,  1347.  Dodsworth  states  that  the  last  Earl  of  Warren 
granted  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Hercy  a certain  manor  in  Stanley; 
Sir  Hugh  granted  the  same  in  fee  to  William  de  Midgley 
and  Maud  his  wife,  and  the  same  manor  consisted  of  nd.  free 
rents  and  services  of  divers  free  tenants;  eight  messuages,  eight 
oxgangs  and  a half  of  customary  land,  and  of  the  same  customary 

1 Test.  Ebor.,  i,  346  (Surtees  Soc.).  3 Gascon  Rolls,  ii,  195;  French 

2 Nichols,  Royal  Wills,  205.  Rolls  9 Hen.  IY,  m.  12. 

4 Pat.  R.  10  Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  22. 
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tenants,  and  of  one  close  in  Stanley,  called  the  Horse  Croft,  now 
the  site  of  Hatfeild  Hall,  but  for  many  years  called  Woodhall.1 
Woodhall  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Flemings  of  Wath, 
and  passed  to  the  Watertons  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  Waterton 
and  Cecily  Fleming. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  two  manors  in  Woodhall, 
for  on  24  January,  1405-6,  Thomas  de  Toueton,  parson  of  the 
church  of  YV  ath,  Nicholas  Colne  of  Pontefract,  and  William  Barrowe- 
by  acquired  a messuage,  a carucate  of  land,  12  acres  of  meadow, 
and  6s.  rent  in  Stanley,  Wakefield,  and  Wyrnethorp  ( Wrenthorpe) , 
called  the  manor  of  Wodhall,  from  John  Lee  of  Shotilworth  by  the 
name  of  all  his  lands  in  a hamlet  of  Stanley  called  Wodhall,  and 
he  acquired  the  same  from  John  son  of  Maud  Vescy  by  the  name 
of  the  manor  of  Wodhall,  and  all  lands  late  of  the  latter  in  his 
parish  of  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  in  the  time  of  Edward  III 
acquired  the  same  from  William  Bull,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Sandall, 
and  Richard  de  Skelton  by  the  name  of  all  their  lands  in  Stanley 
in  the  hamlet  called  Wodhall,  and  they  acquired  the  same  from 
John  son  of  Thomas  de  Fenton,  and  he  acquired  the  same  from 
Henry  de  la  Weld  and  Cecily  his  wife,  and  Henry  acquired  the 
same  from  Henry  his  father,  and  the  latter  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III  acquired  the  same  from  John  de  Warenna,  late  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  held  the  castle  and  manor  of  Sandall  in  the  lordship  of  Wake- 
field with  the  premises  as  part  of  the  lordship  of  the  said  late  king 
in  chief,  and  they  successively  entered  them  without  licence,  and 
the  premises  were  accordingly  taken  into  the  hands  of  Edward 
III,  and  are  still  in  the  king’s  hands;  the  king  for  10s.  paid  into 
the  hanaper  by  the  said  Thomas,  Nicholas,  and  William  pardons 
the  trespasses  in  this.2 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  two  manors  of  Woodhah 
in  Stanley  were  at  one  time  held,  the  one  by  a Hercy,  the  other  by 
a Vescy,  and  these  two  names  appear  as  those  of  rectors  of  Wath; 
William  de  Vescy  instituted  21  Aug.,  1229,  followed  by  Robert 
Hercy  on  27  Dec.,  1245,  on  the  presentation  of  Reiner  le  Fleming. 

On  5 December,  1407,  there  was  an  agreement  made  by  Robert 
Waterton,  esq.,  and  Richard  Flemming,  clerk,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Flemming,  knt.,  of  M ath  upon  Derne,  that  if  he  performed  all 
the  covenants  made  between  them  concerning  an  acre  of  land, 
parcel  of  the  manor  of  Wath  upon  Derne,  together  with  the  ad- 
vowson  and  patronage  of  the  church  of  the  same,  dated  at  Methelay, 
July  24,  1406,  that  then  the  recognizance  of  statute-merchant 

1 Harl.  MS.  797. 


2 Pat.  R.  7 Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  16. 
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of  £500  payable  at  Christmas  next,  should  be  void.1  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Robert  Waterton  acquired  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Wath.  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  of  M ath 
had  presented  to  the  living  of  Wath  in  1396,  1401,  and  1402.  On 
10  November,  1408,  Robert  Waterton  presented  John  Fraunceys 
to  the  living  of  Wath,  and  a month  later,  9 December,  he  presented 
Thomas  Toueton,2  who  had  held  the  living  from  1402  until  1408, 
when  he  resigned  it  for  the  prebend  of  Stillington;  the  following 
year  Toueton  became  Master  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  Pontefract.3 
The  manor  of  Methley  belonged  to  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  and 
Robert  Waterton  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  new  Master 
to  exchange  the  advowsons  of  Wath,  co.  Yorks.,  and  Gosberkirk, 
co.  Line.,  for  the  manors  of  Methley,  co.  Yorks.,  and  of  Merchedene, 
co.  Lane.,  with  all  the  corn  known  as  Rodcorne,  and  rents  called 
Rodcorne  silver,  and  all  tallages  and  customs  called  Bunes  and 
Bunesilver,  subject  to  the  king’s  approbation  and  confirmation. 
This  was  granted  by  licence  under  the  Great  Seal  instead  of  that  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.4 * 

In  1408-9  Robert  Waleys,  by  Thomas  Toueton,  Master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Pontefract,  released  to  John  Waterton 
and  others  all  his  right  in  Wodhall  in  Methley  with  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  and  appurtenances  which  Sir  Mathew  Redman  had 
in  the  same  town  called  Westhouse  in  the  vill  of  Methley  and 
Rothwell,  and  in  a tenement  called  Bothom  in  Stanley,  which 
was  formerly  Hugh  Cayl’s.6 

In  1407-8  there  was  a fine  levied  between  Robert  Waterton, 
plaintiff,  and  John  Heton  and  Cecily  wife  of  Robert  Waterton, 
deforciants,  of  two  messuages,  and  60  bovates  of  land  in  Methley, 
which  John  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  Robert  and  Cecily 
Waterton.6 


1 Yorks.  Deeds  (Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.), 
iii,  147. 

2 Abp.  Bowet’s  Reg.,  f.  80. 

3 St.  Nicholas  Hospital  was  at 

Spital  Hardwick,  i.e.,  Hospital  Hard- 

wick, in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  of  Pontefract.  It  was 
founded  c.  650  by  St.  Hiva,  founder 
of  the  religious  house  of  Hartlepool. 

It  was  from  its  earliest  days  a house 
of  refuge  for  the  poor,  rather  than  a 
centre  of  preaching  work.  For  some 
months  in  1090  the  Cluniac  monks  of 
St.  John  of  Pontefract  lived  in  it, 
until  the  new  buildings  of  their 
Priory  were  ready  for  occupation. 
On  their  departure  the  hospital  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prior  and 


chapter  of  St.  John  by  Robert  de 
Lascy  their  founder  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  Pontefract.  In  1438  Henry 
VI  annexed  the  Hospital  to  the 
canons  of  Nostell  when  the  rectory 
of  Wath  came  to  that  wealthy  founda- 
tion, who  maintained  there  a chap- 
lain and  thirteen  poor  people,  and  had 
for  its  estate  an  annual  sum  of 
^97  13s.  10  d. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Martin,  History  of 
Wath  upon  Dearne,  37;  Holmes, 
Pontefract,  508-13;  Mon.  Ang.,  vi, 
781. 

4 Pat.  R.  10  Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  1. 

5 Dodsworth  MS.,  xxxvi,  f.  44. 

6 Fines,  9 Hen.  IV. 
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On  25  May,  1410,  100  marks  were  paid  into  the  hanaper,  and  a 
petition  was  made  that  the  king  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
Thomas  Toueton  as  Master  or  Warden  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital, 
which  was  of  the  foundation  of  the  king’s  progenitors,  as  lords 
of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and  in  the  king’s  patronage,  might 
grant  the  manor  of  Methley  to  the  king’s  esquire  Robert  Waterton 
in  exchange  for  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Wath  and  Gos- 
berkirk  to  the  said  Master.1 

The  king,  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  then  confirmed  the  grant  under 
the  seal  of  the  Duchy  on  7 June,  1410,  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  by 
an  indenture,  dated  at  Wath,  on  9 June,  1410,  the  exchange  was 
completed. 

Henry  Bowet,  Archbishop  of  York,  concurred  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  appropriated  the  church  of  Wath  to  St.  Nicholas  Hospital, 
and  ordained  a vicarage  therein,  7 August,  1410.2  The  whole  was 
then  confirmed  by  letters  patent,  22  February,  1412.3 

Thus  Robert  Waterton  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Methley,  and  built  a hall  there.  It  was  moated  round,  and  had  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  moat  to  a tower  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
elevation,  where  was  a gateway  with  strong  gates  and  a portcullis 
to  let  down  in  times  of  danger.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
was  a drawbridge  over  the  moat.  The  house  was  built  round  a 
square  court.  In  the  front  were  three  towers,  that  in  the  middle 
through  which  the  grand  entrance  was,  and  another  tower  at  each 
end  of  the  front,  in  one  of  which  was  a ring  of  bells.4 

On  11  May,  1408,  Robert  Waterton  and  Cecily  his  wife  had 
a papal  dispensation  to  have  a portable  altar.5 

On  18  February,  1412,  Joan,  queen  consort  of  Henry  IV, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  John 
V,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  granted  her  estate  in  the  manor  of  Healaugh, 
co.  Yorks.,  which  she  held  for  life  as  parcel  of  her  dower,  to  the 
king’s  esquire,  Robert  de  Waterton  and  to  Cecily  his  wife,  and  to 
their  heirs  and  assigns.6  This  manor  in  Swaledale  had  been  granted 
by  the  king  on  8 Nov.,  1409,  to  queen  Joan  with  all  the  lands 
which  Agnes  de  Plessington  held  in  the  name  of  dower,  and  which 
pertained  to  the  king  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  Robert  de  Plessington  esq.7 

In  1415,  Joan,  widow  of  Richard  Banaster,  gave  lands  in  Wake- 

1 Pat.  R.  11  Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m.  17.  5 Cal.  Papal  Reg.  3 Gregory  XII. 

2 Abp.  Bowet’s  Reg.,  f.  96.  6 Pat.  R.  14  Hen.  IV,  p.  2,  m 36 

3 Ibid.  13  Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  1.  7 Pat.  R.  11  Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  15. 

4 Camden,  Britannia,  iii,  41  [1789 
ed.]. 
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field,  Stanley,  Sandal,  Lupset,  Horbury,  Osset,  and  a fourth  part 
of  the  town  of  Midgley,  to  Robert  Waterton.1 

In  1410,  Sir  John  Bracebridge  sold  the  manor  of  Plompton  in 
Warwickshire,  consisting  of  100  acres  of  land,  40  of  wood,  and 
40  of  moor,  then  called  Plompton  Fields,  to  Robert  Waterton, 
esquire,  and  his  heirs.2 3 

On  7 January,  1411,  Robert  WTaterton  presented  Thomas 
Bardsley  to  the  rectory  of  Tankersley,  probably  pro  hac  vice? 

In  1409-10,  Robert  Waterton  was  appointed  Chief  Steward  for 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  north  of  the  Trent.4  In  the  following 
year  he  was  High  Sheriff  for  Lincoln.5 

John,  Lord  Darcy  and  Mennell,  appointed  his  “ very  dear 
friend  ” Robert  Waterton  as  supervisor  under  his  will,  dated  2 
August,  with  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  his  boys.6 

Henry  IV  died  20  March,  1413;  on  19  July  of  the  following 
year  John  Leventhorpe,  Henry  Bowet,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Thomas  Longley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  John  Pelham,  and  Robert 
Waterton,  executors  of  the  late  king’s  will,  received  £4,000  in  part 
payment  of  25,000  marks  granted  to  them  by  the  king  (Henry  V) 
for  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  king’s  father,  then  retained  in 
the  king’s  possession.7 

Robert  Waterton  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  busy  man,  but, 
while  chiefly  employed  on  work  of  a national  character,  did  not 
altogether  neglect  the  local  claims  upon  him,  for  on  1 June,  I4I3> 
we  find  him  on  a commission  to  consider  the  drainage  between 
the  waters  of  Bekerdyke  in  the  counties  of  York,  and  Lincoln, 
and  of  the  town  of  Doncaster,  and  the  river  Trent,  and  in  the  Marsh- 
land and  Osgoldcross  from  the  river  Aire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don.8 

The  first  intimation  that  the  young  king,  Henry  V,  made,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  of  a claim  to  the  Crown  of  France  was 
in  a commission  to  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Richard  Lord  Grey,  Sir  John  Pelham,  Robert  Water- 
ton,  esquire,  and  Dr.  Wace,  dated  31  May,  1414,  by  which  they 
were  instructed  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  the  king  and 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI  of  France;  and  the  " restitution 
of  such  of  their  sovereign  rights  as  were  withheld  by  Charles.”9 

This  commission  was  constituted  by  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal. 


1 Dodsworth  MS.,  vi,  22. 

2 Dugdale,  Warwickshire,  765. 

3 Abp.  Bowet’s  Reg.,  f.  101. 

4 Pari.  R.,  iii,  630. 

6  Harl.  MS.  359,  f.  12;  Add.  MS. 

6118,  f.  413. 


6 Test.  Ebor.,  i,  357. 

7 Issue  R.  of  the  Exchequer  2 Hen. 

V,  335- 

8 Pat.  R.  1 Hen.  V,  p.  1,  m.  2 id. 

9 French  R.  4 Hen.  V,  m.  21. 
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On  i July,  letters  of  Attorney-General  were  granted  to  Robert 
\\  aterton,  esquire,  who  was  sent  abroad  on  the  king’s  service.1 
On  the  5th  he  was  granted  a safe  conduct,  and  two  days  later  letters 
of  protection.2  He  was  also  appointed  to  receive  the  oaths  of  John, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Philip  his  son.3 

Robert  Waterton  was  certainly  not  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
for  he  had  resigned  his  position  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  which 
office  was  conferred  upon  his  brother  John,  who  acted  in  that 
office  at  the  great  battle. 

He  was  at  this  time  Constable  of  Pontefract  Castle,  where  many 
French  prisoners  were  in  his  keeping,  and  as  he  was  responsible 
for  their  security  he  deemed  it  wise  to  strengthen  the  defences, 
and  for  this  purpose  engaged  eight  stone-masons,  eight  carpenters, 
and  other  workmen  and  labourers  for  the  repair  of  the  king’s 
castle;4 

On  31  August,  1416,  Robert  Waterton  was  ordered,  with  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  and  Philip  Morgan,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  to  meet  the  French  ambassadors  at  Calais5;  and  on  9 Sep- 
tember he  was  appointed  as  a commissioner  to  hear  all  matters 
on  behalf  of  the  adversary  of  France,  and  to  report  fully  thereon.6 

On  1 June,  1417,  Robert  Waterton  was  ordered  to  conduct  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  from  Windsor  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  was  confined.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  as 
Chancellor  of  England,  received  a letter  from  the  king,  dated  from 
Gisors,  1 October,  1419,  to  see  that  Robert  Waterton  look  carefully 
after  his  prisoners,  and  does  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  safer  custody,  especially 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  “ wherfore  I wotte  that  the  Due  of  Orliance 
be  kept  stille  withyn  the  Castil  of  Pontefret;  with  owte  goyng  to 
Robert’s  place  or  to  any  other  disport,  for  it  is  better  he  lak  his 
disport  than  we  were  disceyved,”  the  king  also  hints  that  Waterton 
might  be  seduced  by  Orleans’  flattery  and  promises  to  a neglect 
of  his  duty.7 

In  consequence  of  this  letter  the  Lords  of  the  Council  caused 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  be  removed  to  the  care  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Montgomery,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  remain  in  Waterton’s 
charge.8 

On  22  May,  1422,  the  Duke  of  Gaucourt,  who  had  been  taken 

1 Ibid.,  m.  17.  e French  R.  4 Hen.  V,  m.  19. 

2 Ibid.,  m.  23.  7 Cotton  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  iii,  f.  5; 

3 Gascon  R.,  li,  231.  Feeder  a,  IX,  456. 

4 Pat.  R.  3 Hen.  V,  p.  1,  m.  22d.  8 Ibid.,  801. 

s Gascon  R.,  ii,  23. 
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prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  had  languished  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  nearly  seven  years,  was  transferred  with  five 
other  French  prisoners  to  Pontefract  Castle  under  the  custody  of 
Robert  Waterton.1 

A year  later,  21  May,  1423,  he  petitioned  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  Council  for  repayment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
regard  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  king’s  French  prisoners,  the 
Count  of  Eue,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  Marshal  Bursigaud,  at  23s.  4 d. 
a day,  Peter  de  Lupe  and  Guichard  de  Tesse  at  8s.  a week  each, 
prisoners  of  the  Lord  Henry,  late  King  of  England,  as  also  for 
the  expenses  and  support  of  the  Duke  of  York  [Richard  Plantagenet, 
born  1412,  succeeded  as  3rd  Duke  of  York,  25  Oct.,  1415,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  30  December,  1460],  between  10  October, 
1417,  and  24  June,  1422,  amounting  to  £276  6s.  10 \d.  On  18  June, 
a mandate  was  given  for  these  expenses  to  be  paid,  but  it  was  not 
until  9 November  that  a part  payment  of  £150  was  made.2 

Just  before  Henry  the  Fifth’s  marriage  to  Katherine  of  France 
in  1420,  the  king  wrote  from  Rouen  on  12  March  to  Robert  Waterton, 
“ chargyng  yowe  to  assaye  by  all  the  menesse  that  youe  kould  to 
exyte  and  stirre  sych  as  been  able  gentilmen  wythin  the  shyre  and 
the  contrie  that  youe  dwells  in,  to  Lome  oveyr  to  me  at  your  wage 
and  arrayde  as  langys  to  thaire  astate  to  do  our  servyce  in 
reply,  Robert  Waterton  wrote  that  he  had  “ bygunne  to  labour 
apon  and  sail  trewely  for  the  dayly  wyth  all  my  might  till  I have 
perfourmed  your  forsayde  comaundement.  I beseche  the  blissid 
Trinitie  to  spede  youe  and  sende  youe  in  to  your  roialme  of  Inglande 
wyth  a joyouse  maryage  and  a gude  pees  for  his  mykill  mercy. 
Writin  at  your  awne  logge  of  Metheleye  the  xij  daye  of  Aprill. 

Your  trewe  liege  man  and 

Subgitte  Robt.  Wat’ton.3 

On  7 July,  1423,  Robert  Waterton  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  the  W.R.  co.  Yorks.;  and  on  the  12th 
instructions  were  given  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  whom  Robert 
Waterton  “ domicellus  ” was  one,  to  treat  with  the  ambassadors 
of  Scotland,  relative  to  the  release  of  James,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  as  to  a final  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms4;  and  he  was 
present  at  a meeting  in  London,  4 December,  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Scottish  King.5 

1 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  ii,  332.  4 Writ  of  Privy  Seal,  Westminster, 

2 Issue  R.  of  the  Exchequer,  3S3.  21  May,  3 Hen.  VI. 

3 Cotton  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  xiii,  f.  31;  5 Foedera,  X,  294*  296. 

Printed  in  Ellis’s  Original  Letters, 

1 Ser.,  Vol.  i,  Letter  iii,  p.  6. 
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On  4 February,  1424,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  and 
the  other  ambassadors  appointed  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace 
or  a truce  with  Scotland,  and  they  were  directed  to  send  all  the 
Scottish  hostages  and  their  servants  with  a safe  and  sure  retinue 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Y ork,  to  deliver  one  portion  of  them  to  Richard 
Hasting,  knt.,  Constable  of  Knaresbrough  Castle,  another  part 
of  them  to  Robert  Waterton,  Constable  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln.! 

Henry  VI  wrote  to  his  beloved  esquire  Robert  Waterton  on 
21  May,  1424,  as  Constable  of  Pontefract  Castle,  desiring  him  to  yield 
up  David,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Alexander 
Lord  Crawford,  Alexander  Lord  Gordon,  John  de  Lyndesay,  and 
other  hostages  held  for  James,  King  of  Scotland,  to  Robert  Scot, 
lieutenant  of  the  Constable  of  our  Tower  of  London.  Six  days 
later  a commission  was  given  to  Waterton  to  procure  a carriage 
from  Pountfreyt  Castle  ” to  the  Tower  for  these  prisoners.2 

Among  the  Legard  deeds  is  a release  from  Robert  Waterton, 
esquire,  senior,  to  John  Dawnay  of  the  parish  of  Snayth,  senior, 
of  all  title  to  the  manors,  lands,  etc.,  of  which  he  had  been  enfeoffed 
by  the  said  John  in  the  city  of  York,  in  Escryk,  Menthorpe,  Camyl- 
ford,  Carlton,  Snayth,  Cowyk,  Goldale,  Heck,  Balne  Leek,  Hethere- 
fall,  Whitelay,  Polyngton,  Balne,  and  in  Klisshmore,  co.  Yorks., 
dated  St.  Cuthbert  s Day  (20  March),  2 Hen.  VI  (1423-4).  Seal— 
barry  of  six  ermine  and  gules  three  crescents  sable,  a good  example 
of  the  Waterton  arms,  with  the  legend  Sigill.:  roberti : Waterton. 

On  12  May,  1423,  the  widowed  Queen  Katherine  granted  to 
our  dear  and  good  friend  Robert  Waterton  esquire  10  marks  to 
be  paid  annually  for  the  term  of  his  life  out  of  her  manor  of  As- 
coldeby,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  of  her  manor.”3 

A grant  of  an  annual  rent  of  6s.  was  made  by  Robert  Waterton 
out  of  his  manor  of  Saxilby,  co.  Line.,  to  Thomas  Forset  of  Dur- 
ham, for  the  term  of  his  life.  The  deed  was  dated  from  Methley, 
10  September,  1420. 

He  also  granted  to  Margaret  Basset  of  Durrham  super  Trent, 
late  wife  of  William  Basset,  an  annual  rent  of  14s.  to  be  also  taken 
out  of  his  manor  of  Saxilby,  for  her  life.  This  grant  was  made 
10  days  later  than  the  first,  20  September,  8 Hen.  V.4 

Robert  Waterton  never  received  a knighthood.  He  made  his 
will  on  10  January,  1424-5,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  his  wife 

l icts  of  Prwy  Council,  iii,  140.  3 Harl.  Chart.  43,  E 40 

Scotch  R.,n,  238;  Fa  dera,  X,  335.  ^ Add.  MS.  6118,  f.  551. 
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Cecily  having  predeceased  him.  Probate  of  the  will  was  granted 
on  2 March  following.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  parish  church 
of  Methley;  he  left  £ 200  to  build  a chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  to  be  as  long  as  the  chancel  of  the  church;  lands  to  be 
purchased  to  the  value  of  24  marks  p.a.  for  the  maintenance  of 
three  chaplains  to  celebrate  in  the  aforesaid  chapel  for  his  soul  and 
that  of  Cecily  his  wife. 

The  chapel  was  built  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  and 
beneath  an  arch  in  the  wall  between  choir  and  chapel  an  altar- 
tomb  was  placed  on  which  rest  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Robert 
and  Cecily  Waterton,  their  hands  raised  in  prayer,  each  wearing 
two  rings  on  the  right  hand  and  one  on  the  left.  His  head,  upon 
which  is  a richly-embroidered  orle,  rests  upon  a tilting  helm  crested 
with  a plume  of  feathers;  a scarf  alternately  bearing  S and  a 
crown  crosses  his  breast  from  above  the  right  shoulder;  the  belt, 
across  the  hips,  to  which  a large  pointed  dagger  is  attached  on  the 
right  side,  is  formed  of  square  jewelled  broaches,  and  is  fastened 
by  a large  oval  buckle  in  front.  The  short  cyclas  terminates  in 
dags;  brassards  enclose  the  arms,  and  plain  palettes  defend  the 
shoulders  and  elbow-joints;  the  thighs  are  encased  in  plate  with 
a row  of  studs  down  the  outer  sides;  the  massive  knee-cops  have 
roundels  on  their  outer  sides  as  guards  for  the  joints;  greaves 
protect  the  legs,  which  are  straight,  prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the 
feet  rest  upon  a conventional  lion. 

Two  angels  with  their  wings  support  the  double  cushion  on 
which  the  lady’s  head  rests;  her  hair  is  confined  in  a caul,  above 
which  is  a sumptuous  head-dress;  a collar  of  SS.  encircles  her  neck; 
her  long,  loose  robe  is  in  straight  pleats  bound  round  the  waist 
by  a slender  cord,  and  the  tight  sleeves  are  secured  at  the  wrists 
by  ribbons.  She  wears  a long,  wide-sleeved  mantle,  and  her  feet, 
which  are  folded  up  in  the  mantle,  rest  upon  two  dogs  wearing  bells. 

The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  divided  into  a central  panel,  two  double 
panels,  and  two  single  panels,  under  richly  crocheted  and  pinnacled 
canopies.  On  the  south  side  the  central  panel  contains  a Trinity,  a 
crowned  figure  of  the  Father  holding  a Crucifix,  with  a Dove  above; 
westward  of  this  is  a double  panel  enclosing  a winged  angelic 
figure  supporting  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Waterton,  and  east- 
ward another  double  panel  with  a similar  figure  in  kneeling  posture 
upholding  a shield— Waterton  impaling  Fleming.  The  two  outer 
side  niches  are  now  empty,  but  once  held  figures.  On  the  north 
side  the  central  figure  is  gone,  but  the  double  panels  contain  similar 
figures  and  arms  to  those  on  the  south  side;  in  the  western  panel 
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is  the  figure  of  an  old  man  kneeling,  holding  a book  and  sword 
— probably  St.  Peter. 

Of  Thomas  Waterton,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Waterton 
of  Waterton,  little  is  known.  Under  John  de  Nevill,  Lord  of  Raby, 
who  died  in  1388,  he  held  one  knight’s  fee  at  Uggeshall  in  Suffolk.1 

He  must  have  held  some  official  position,  like  his  brothers,  for 
on  the  last  day  of  November,  1402,  he  received  from  Thomas 
Chaucer  [son  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer],  chief  butler  to  the  king,  through 
John  Tunnesley,  locum  tenens  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  in  the  port  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  one  hogshead  of  Gascon  wine,  by  the  gift 
of  the  king,  to  continue  during  his  life.2 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  with  his  brother  John, 
and  had  a retinue  of  eight  men  at  arms  and  24  foot  archers.3 

Robert  Waterton  the  elder  left  one  son  Robert,  who  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  William  de  Everingham  of  Laxton,  and  widow 
of  Sir  William  Ellis,  knt.,  of  Kiddall,  by  whom  she  had  one  son 
Robert  Ellis. 


Everingham. 

Gu.  a lion  saliant  vaire. 


By  her  marriage  to  Robert  Waterton  she  had  a son  Robert, 
born  in  1408,  and  a daughter  Cecilia. 

On  15  September,  1399,  Robert  de  Waterton  and  Joan  his  wife, 
and  John  de  Elton,  knt.,  and  Katherine  his  wife  were,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  pardoned  for  entering  without 
licence  upon  the  manor  of  Laxton,  co.  Notts.,  and  a moiety  of  the 
manor  of  Westburgh,  co.  Line.,  upon  the  death  of  Reginald  de 
Everingham,  knt.,  tenant-in-chief  by  knight  service,  the  said  Joan 
and  Katherine  being  his  sisters  and  heirs;  licence  was  then  granted 
to  the  heirs  of  Joan  and  Katherine  and  the  said  Robert  to  have 
the  mesne  issues.4 


Morant,  History  of  Essex,  ii,  617.  3 Harris,  The  Tattle  of  Agincourt 

2 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  472.  387. 

4 Pat.  R.  23  Ric.  II,  m.  2. 
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On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Joan,  Robert  Waterton  married 
in  1422,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Clarel  of  Aldwark, 
widow  of  John  Fitzwilliam  of  Sprotborough,  who  died  at  Rouen,  17 
December,  1421.  Robert  Waterton  and  Margaret  his  wife,  widow 
of  John  Fitzwilliam,  presented  John  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Sprot- 
borough, 3 December,  1424.  Margaret  held  one  fee  in  Darrington 
for  the  term  of  her  life  from  her  first  husband.1  She  was  a Lady 
of  the  Garter.2 

Robert  Waterton  died  17  January,  1424-5,  when  it  was  found 
that  he  died  seised  of  the  following  manors,  being  the  inheritance 
of  his  first  wife  Joan,  who  had  succeeded  as  coheir  of  her  father 
to  the  Everingham  property;  the  manor  of  North  Leverton,  co. 
Notts.,  held  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  soccage  of  ns.  p.a. ; 
of  the  manor  of  Westburgh,  co.  Line.,  held  of  the  king  in  capite ; 
the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Brotton3  in  Cleveland,  and  that  of 
Everingham,  with  the  advowson  of  the  latter;  24  cottages  and  lands 
at  Skinnergrave,  co.  Yorks.,  all  as  tenant  by  courtesy.  All  this 
property  now  reverted  to  Joan’s  son,  Robert  Ellis,  who  was  then 
40  years  of  age.4 

Sir  Robert  Babthorpe,  William  Scargill,  John  Tylwey,  and 
Richard  Whitwode,  were  the  executors  of  Robert  Waterton’s  will, 
which  was  proved  2 March,  1425. 

Within  a short  time  of  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  Mar- 
garet Waterton  formed  a clandestine  marriage  with  William 
Gascoigne,  esquire  of  Gawthorp;  on  7 February,  1425-6,  a com- 
mission was  given  to  William  Bramley,  rector  of  All  Saints’,  Pave- 
ment, York,  and  John  Attlane,  rector  of  Rawmarsh,  to  absolve 
Thomas  Clarel,  chaplain,  for  celebrating,  and  Thomas  Clarel, 
father  of  the  lady,  John  Mauleverer,  Robert  Clarel,  and  Alice 
Povey  for  being  present  at  a clandestine  marriage  between  William 
Gascoigne  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clarel.5 

On  22  February,  1425-6,  Thomas  Banwell  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Sprotborough  by  William  Gascoigne  and  Margaret  his 
wife.6 

Robert  Waterton,  only  son  of  Robert  and  Joan  Waterton,  was 
16  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  At  the  Manor  Court  of 


1 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  473. 

2 Anstis,  History  of  the  Garter,  i,  14. 

3 The  manor  of  Brotton  in  N.R. 

Yorks.,  reverted  in  1352  to  Adam, 

lord  of  Everingham.  Adam’s  son 
William  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime, 
leaving  two  daughters,  Joan  and 

Katherine,  coheirs  of  their  grand- 
father at  his  death  in  February, 


1 387-8.  Joan  married  Sir  William 
Ellis  of  Kiddall,  and  after  his  death, 
Robert  Waterton,  who  held  the 
manor  for  his  lifetime.  Chanc.  Inq. 
p.m.  11  Ric.  II,  no.  22. 

4 Escheats,  3 Hen.  VI,  m.  16. 

5 Abp.  Bowet’s  Reg.,  i,  419-20; 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees  Soc.),  iii,  325. 

6 S.  Yorks.,  i,  344. 
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Wakefield  it  was  found  that  he  was  his  father's  heir,  and  he  paid  a 
fine  of  i8d.  as  an  heriot  for  his  lands  in  Woodhall  in  Stanley.1 


Clifford. 

Chequy  or  and  az.  a bendlet  gu. 


Robert  Waterton  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thomas,  6th 
Lord  Clifford,  nephew  of  Maud  the  wife  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Cambridge.  In  the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Cambridge, 
proved  4 September,  1446,  she  bequeathed  to  “ my  cousin  Beatrice 
Waterton  a cross  of  gold  which  belonged  to  my  mother,  my  green 
Primer,  and  one  diamond,  and  my  best  fur  cloak  of  marten."  In 
the  codicil  she  wills  that  “ Dame  Beatrice  Waterton,  my  nece, 
have  xl.y  to  be  paid  to  her  in  ye  yere  next  folowyng  after  my  decesse, 
yerly  xls.’’2 

Dame  Beatrice  Waterton  was,  with  Robert  Fleming,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  residuary  legatee  and  executrix  of  the  will  of  Robert 
Fleming  of  Wath  on  Dearne,  which  was  proved  by  them  on  18 
July,  1459.3  Robert  Fleming’s  earliest  preferment  was  to  the 
church  of  Gosberton,  to  which  he  was  instituted  on  29  July,  1404, 
on  the  presentation  of  Robert  Waterton.4 

On  22  September,  1434,  Sir  Robert  Waterton  (he  had  been 
knighted  some  time  previously)  and  Beatrice  his  wife  had  a papal 
indulgence  to  “ choose  their  own  confessor,  who  may,  as  often  as 
they  please,  after  hearing  their  confessions,  grant  them  absolution, 
enjoining  a salutary  penance,  and  they  may  also  have  a portable 
altar.’’5 

On  18  January,  1436,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  array 
men  at  arms  in  the  W.R.  Yorks.,  and  to  send  them  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion,  also  to  muster  the  said 
troops,  and  to  place  signals  called  Bekyns  in  accustomed  and 
convenient  places  to  warn  people  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.6 

In  1441  Sir  Robert  Waterton  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 

Wakefield  Manor  Court  R.  5 4 Lincoln  Record  Soc.,  VII,  xiii. 

Hen.  VI.  5 Cal.  Papal  Reg.  3 Eugenius  IV. 

2 Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  118.  6 Plompton  Corr.  (Surtees  Soc.),  51. 

3 Ibid.,  229-30. 
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By  his  wife  Beatrice  Clifford  he  had  no  children;  he  had 
an  illegitimate  son,  Thomas,  who  had  a son  Robert  by  his  wife 
Margaret.  Margaret  Waterton  died  i May,  1488,  and  Robert 
died  28  February,  1502-3, 1 leaving  a son  John,  who,  in  April,  1527, 
had  livery  of  the  manor  of  Woodhall  in  Stanley,  concerning  which 
an  inquisition  was  taken  before  the  Prior  of  Pontefract,  when  it 
was  found  that  Lionel,  Lord  Welles,  had  given  this  manor  to 
Thomas  Waterton,  bastard  son  of  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  to 
Margaret,  Thomas’  wife.2 

This  John’s  wife  was  Francis,  and  they  had  a son  John  Waterton. 
Father  and  son  were  ordered  to  surrender  to  Thomas  Cooke,  and 
Peter  Goodman,  two  cottages,  12  acres  of  arable  land,  60  acres  of 
meadow,  and  40  acres  of  pasture  in  Stanley  and  Wakefield,  or  in 
default  to  appear  and  answer  at  Westminster,  20  April,  1561. 3 

Sir  Robert  Waterton  died  13  December,  1476.  In  the  inq.  fi.m. 
taken  26  April,  1477,  he  was  found  seised  of  the  manors  of  Methley 
and  Woodhall,  of  Woodhall  in  Stanley,  Brierley,  Houghton,  New- 
land,  and  of  lands  in  Wakefield,  Sandal,  Hessle,  Adlingfleet,  Wrag- 
ley — a member  of  Airmyn  manor  and  lordship  in  Yorkshire;  the 
manor  of  Doubledyke,  and  lands  in  Gosberton,  Pinchbeck,  Spalding, 
Ouadringe,  and  Waterton,  in  Lincolnshire,  lands  in  Clareburgh, 
Wellum,  Arnton,  Scaftworth,  Gringley,  Waterby,  and  Boughton,  in 
Nottinghamshire.4 

Dame  Beatrice  Waterton  died  11  March,  1480-81;  Henry 
Clifford,  grandson  of  her  brother  Thomas,  was  declared  her  heir. 

Sir  Robert  Waterton’s  estate  was  divided  amongst  the  four 
daughters  of  his  sister  Cecilia,  who  had  married  Lionel,  Lord 
Welles,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  Palm  Sunday,  29  March, 
1461;  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Lord  Hoo  and  Hastings;  Cicely,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  son  of  William,  fifth  Baron 
Willoughby  de  Eresby;  Margaret  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke; 
and  Katherine,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Laund;  their  only  brother, 
Richard,  Lord  Willoughby  and  Welles,  having  been  beheaded  in 
1469. 

Thus  the  legitimate  male  line  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  Water-, 
ton  family  of  Waterton,  co.  Line.,  who  settled  at  Methley,  co. 
Yorks.,  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Waterton  in 
1476. 

1 Harl.  MS.  803;  Dodsworth  MS.,  3 From  the  original  MS.  at  Walton 

vi,  f.  22.  Hall  in  1866. 

2 L.  and  P.,  Hen.  VIII ; Pat.  R.  4 Inq.  p.m.  15  Ed.  IV. 

18  Hen.  VIII,  p.  1,  m.  14. 
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The  descent  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  Waterton  family  that 
ultimately  resided  at  Walton,  co.  Yorks.,  where  they  remained  in 
unbroken  succession  until  1876,  will  next  be  traced. 

This  branch  sprang  from  Richard  the  second  son  of  William  and 
Dyomsia  de  W ateiton,  who  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1220. 

Richard  son  of  William  de  Waterton  quitclaimed  to  William 
son  of  Reiner  de  Waterton  all  the  rights  which  he  held  in  a parcel 
of  land  lying  next  the  river  Trent,  called  le  Sand.1 

Richard  son  of  William  de  Waterton  gave  to  Ingram  son  of 
William  de  Waterton  (his  brother)  one  toft  for  the  endowment 
of  a lamp  to  be  lighted  on  all  festal  days  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswald 
of  Ludington.  Witnesses:  William,  lord  of  Waterton,  Richard 
de  Ludington,  Simon  de  Kirton.2  [See  also  p.  354.] 

Ascilia  Llanchard  [Richard’s  sister]  in  her  widowhood  gave 
to  Richard  de  Waterton  and  Agnes  his  wife  one  bovate  of  land 

in  Waterton,  which  she  had  of  the  gift  of  William  de  Waterton 
her  father.3 

Agnes,  Richard’s  wife,  survived  him,  and,  in  her  widowhood, 
surrendered  to  Simon  de  Wyton  and  Joan  his  wife  any  claim  she 
might  have  in  one  bovate  of  land  in  Waterton  which  Ascetilla  de 
Waterton  formerly  held.  Witnesses:  Richard  de  Amcotes, 
Richard  de  Moor,  Robert  de  Haldenby.4 

Rich  aid  de  A ateiton  s name  appears  as  witness  to  several 
charters,  to  two  of  Reiner  de  Waterton  (pp.  352,  353);  to  one  of 
Y\  illiam  son  of  Reiner  (p.  353).  Richard  de  Waterton,  “ brother  of 
Reiner  de  W aterton,  was  a witness  with  his  brother  to  a charter 
of  Geoffrey  Noreheghe,  dated  30  September,  1281.5 

By  another  deed,  Richard  de  Waterton  gave  attorney  to  Alex- 
ander Schephird  of  Ludington  to  give  seisin  to  William  son  of 
Reiner  de  Waterton  and  his  heirs  in  three  parts  of  the  moor  in 
Crowle,  and  one  intake  in  Amcoats,  2 February,  1302.6 

By  his  wife  Agnes,  he  had  a son  John  de  W aterton,  who,  de- 
scribing himself  as  " son  and  heir  of  Richard  de  Waterton,”  gave 
to  Simon  de  Kirton  and  Agnes  his  wife  a bovate  of  land  in  Waterton 
which  Ascilia  de  Waterton  formerly  held,  to  be  holden  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  on  payment  of  12  silver  shillings  on  the  feast  of  the 
Purification,  and  a rose  for  all  services  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  On  the  death  of  Simon  de  Kirton  and  Agnes  his  wife 

1 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  173.  4 Ibidt>  f_  4y2< 

2 Hopkmson  MS.,  i,  f.  470.  6 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  172. 

Ibid.  e ibid.,  f_  173. 
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the  bovate  of  land  to  go  to  their  son  Walter.  Dated  at  Howden, 
Easter,  1291. 1 

He  also  gave  to  Jordan  son  of  Alan  of  Howden,  Clerk,  and 
Rosamond  his  wife  four  tofts.  Witnesses:  W.  Turney,  Walter 
de  Waterton.2 

As  “ John  son  of  Richard  Waterton  ” he  released  to  Sir  Robert 
de  Insula  the  claim  which  he  had  in  a messuage  and  two  bovates 
of  land  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Witnesses:  John  de  Bosco, 
knt.,  Richard  Dalbye,  Roger  de  Thimelbye,  1292.3 

This  deed  is  corroborated  by  one  dated  1315,  in  which  Walter 
de  Waterton  son  of  Simon  de  Kirton  released  to  Robert  son  of 
Richard  de  Ludington  and  Sibyl  his  wife,  all  his  right  in  two  bovates 
of  land  which  John  son  of  Richard  de  Waterton  formerly  gave  to 
Sir  Robert  de  Insula,  and  which  Sir  Richard  de  Insula  his  brother 
after  the  death  of  the  said  Robert  gave  to  Richard  and  Sibyl, 
Witnesses:  Robert  de  Amcotes,  Richard  and  Ralph  de  Amcoates, 
William  son  of  Ingram  de  Waterton,  William  Turney  de  Grilethorp, 
William  de  Estoffe,  William  Vellot,  1315.4 


Amyas. 

Arg.  on  a bend  cottised  sa.  three  roses 
of  the  field. 


John  de  Waterton  is  said  to  have  married  Maud  daughter  of 
John  Amyas  of  Horbury,  and  by  her  had  a son  William  to  whom 
and  to  his  wife  Joan,  William  le  Talour  of  Adlingfleet  gave  a mes- 
suage in  Adlingfleet.  Witnesses : Robert  de  Dayvile  de  Adlingfleet, 
William  de  Husthwaite,  John  de  Ousfleet,  1321. 5 

In  1323,  William  de  Waterton  was  surety  for  John  Darcy, 
returned  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Lincoln.6 

In  1317,  Nicholas  Reyner  of  Waterton  gave  to  William  de 
Waterton  one  messuage  in  Waterton.7 

1 Fine  R.  39  Hen.  Ill;  Harl.  MS.  4 Ibid.,  f,  471. 

381,  f.  171-2.  5 Ibid.,  470. 

2 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  f.  471.  6 Pari.  Writs,  ii,  303. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  470.  7 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  470. 
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A commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  given,  5 March,  1326, 
to  Walter  de  Fruskeneye  and  others  on  the  complaint  of  Roger 
son  of  John  Le  Strange  of  Erkalon,  who  stated  that  William  de 

Waterton,  baylif,  among  others,  assaulted  him  at  Burton  Stather, 
co.  Line.1 


Richard  son  of  Sir  John  de  Eyvill,  knight  of  Adlingfleet,  con- 
firmed the  grant  to  William  de  Waterton,  and  Joan  his  wife  and 
Richard  their  son  which  William  de  Waterton  and  his  heirs  had 
of  rights  and  customs  arising  from  lands  and  tenements  in  Ad- 
hngfleet,  which  William  had  of  the  gift  of  William  FitzWilliam 
de  celar  of  Adlingfleet,  by  a deed  dated  1335. 2 

By  his  wife  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Jordan  Raineville,  William 
had  a son,  Richard  de  Waterton,  who,  at  a Court  held  at  Wake- 
field, Friday  after  Michaelmas,  1336,  was  fined  2 d.  for  not  prosecuting 
his  suit  against  Walter  Maunsell.3 4 

On  20  September,  1350,  Sir  John  de  Eyvill,  knt.  of  Adlingfleet, 
going  on  a pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas,  had  letters  nominating 
Robert  de  Eyvill  and  Richard  de  Waterton  as  his  attorneys  for 
one  year  to  prosecute  the  execution  of  a recognisance  for  450  marks 
made  to  him  in  chancery  by  Roger  de  Mortuo  Mari  of  Wigemore  * 

On  27  May,  1356,  Richard  de  Waterton  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  a grant  by  John  de  Northland  to  Robert  de  Norton  of  Bawtry 

of  the  wardship  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Oliver  de  Serleby  and 
Beatrice  his  wife  in  Herthill.5 

In  1362,  there  was  a commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  Richard 
Waterton  and  others  touching  a petition  of  the  commonalty  of 
Nottingham6;  and  in  1371  a commission  de  wallis  etfossatis  between 
Kelfield,  co.  Line.,  and  Bykersdike,  co.  Notts.7 

Richard  Waterton  was  one  of  the  executors  under  the  will  of 
Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  confirming  the  succession  of  the  manor  of 
Hakehall  [Hucknall]  Torkard  to  his  brother  in  1369. 8 

A commission  was  given  in  1378  to  Richard  de  Waterton  and 
others  on  a complaint  by  the  king’s  uncle,  Edmund  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  certain  persons  named  abducted  Thomas  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  de  Saltby,  a minor,  whose  marriage  belonged  to 
the  said  Earl,  broke  his  parks  at  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  elsewhere, 
entered  his  free  chaces  and  warrens  there,  hunted  there  without 
leave,  felled  his  trees,  fished  in  his  several  fisheries,  and  at  Hatfield 


1 Pat.  R.  19  Ed.  II,  p.  2,  m.  2id. 

2 Dodsworth  MS.,  lxviii,  f.  115. 

3 Wakefield  Manor  Court  R 10 
Ed.  III. 

4 Pat.  R.  24  Ed.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  10. 

VOL.  XXX 


5 Constable  deeds,  Yorks.  Arch.  Jl., 
xii,  254. 

6 Pat.  R.  36  Ed.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  5d. 

7 Ibid.  45  Ed.  Ill,  p.  1,  m.  4d. 

8 1 horoton,  Nottingham,  257. 
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carried  away  two  brood  swans  and  six  of  their  young,  value  ioos., 
besides  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  and  partridges.1 

Richard  de  Waterton  was  dead  before  1392,  for  in  that  year 
Juliana  late  wife  of  Richard  de  Waterton  gave  to  Thomas  Wilcock 
of  Gerlethorpe  half  a bovate  in  Gerlethorpe  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  paying  14s.  the  first  year,  afterwards  10s.  and  three  bushels 
of  Lundon  corn  and  one  bushel  of  fish  for  the  rest  of  the  term.2 

Richard  de  Waterton  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  Juliana,  John 
and  Richard,  who  both  appear  as  witnesses  to  a deed  of  John  de 
Ludington,  12  July,  1387,  granting  one  messuage  and  two  bovates 
of  land  in  the  vill  of  Waterton  to  William  de  Ludington.3 

In  I375>  John  de  Waterton  gave  to  Sir  John  de  Dam,  perpetual 
Vicar  of  Ludington,  and  to  Sir  John  de  Sapcote,  Chaplain,  all  his 
lands  in  Waterton  which  he  had  by  heredity  in  the  name  of  his 
father  Richard  de  Waterton.  Witness:  Richard  de  Deyvile  and 
others.4 

In  1383,  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes — the  moiety  of  a tenth  and  fifteenth  payable  in  the  octave 
of  Hilary  next,  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  co.  Line.5 

From  1399  until  his  death  he  was  Constable  of  the  manor  of 
Kirton  in  Lindsey,  co.  Line.6 

I*n  1401  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  Lincoln,  and  again  in  1409. 7 

I11  1409,  he  was  on  a commission  with  Robert  Waterton  and 
others  to  view  and  repair  the  banks  and  sewers  betwixt  Boston 
and  Friskney.8 

It  is  not  known  whom  he  married.  Hopkinson  states  that  he 
married  Katherine,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Thomas  de  Burgh 
of  Walton,  but  as  has  been  shown  in  the  account  of  the  de  Burgh’s, 
Thomas  de  Burgh  died  childless,  and  his  estates  were  divided  between 
his  three  sisters,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Joan;  the  latter’s  daugh- 
ter Constance  carrying  the  Cawthorne  and  Walton  estates  to  the 
Watertons. 

John  de  Waterton  was  dead  in  1417,  when  the  king  appointed 
Sir  Gerard  Usflete,  knt.,  to  be  Constable  of  the  Soke  of  Kirton  in 
Lindsey,  held  by  John  de  Waterton,  deceased,  5 November,  5 Hen. 


V.9 


He  appointed  Nicholas  Harewood  and  William  Wythornewyk 


1 Pat.  R.  2 Ric.  II,  p.  2,  m.  34<L 

2 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  475. 

3 Harl.  MS.  381,  f.  172J. 

4 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  f.  471. 

5 Fine  R.  7 Ric.  II,  m.  22. 

6 Manor  Court  R.,  Kirton  in  Lind- 


7  Harl.  MS.  359,  f.  12;  Ibid.  381 
f.  1 7 2d. 


9 Norman  R.  [ed.  T.  D.  Hardy] 
196. 


8 Dugdale,  History  of  I mb  an  king, 
161. 


sey,  1 Hen.  IV. 
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the  executors  under  his  will.  He  left  a son  Richard,  as  is  shown  by 
a document  in  old  French  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  concerning  “ Richard  son  and  heir  of  John  Waterton 
esquii  e,  who  is  dead : Nicholas  Harewood  and  William  Wythornewyk, 
executors  of  the  will  of  the  said  John,  have  returned  to  us  a gilded 
hanaper  and  two  cruets  of  gold  and  a silver-gilt  hanaper.  These 
vessels  were  delivered  at  our  command  by  Richard  Courtenay,  late 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (1413-15),  to  the  aforesaid  John  Waterton  as 
security  for  loans  to  the  Exchequer,  and  have  been  since  his  death 
in  our  possession  as  security  for  the  above-mentioned  executors. 
We  now  will  and  command  you  to  restore  the  said  hanapers  and 
cruets  to  the  aforesaid  Richard,  Nicholas,  and  William/’1 

Richard  Waterton,  son  and  heir  of  John  Waterton  of  Corring- 
ham,  co.  Line.,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estate  in  1417.  He  and 
the  heirs  of  John  Bullynbrok  held  a fourth  part  of  a knight’s  fee 
m Corrmgham,  and  in  1428,  as  in  1431,  Richard  Waterton  of 
Corringham  held  that  manor,2  as  appears  in  the  manor  court  rolls. 

On  2 May,  1431,  Richard  son  of  John  Waterton  received  pardon 
of  all  debts.3 

In  J435>  he  advanced  his  fortunes  very  materially  by  his 
marriage  with  Constance,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Assenhull,  knt.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Burgh  estates 
of  Walton  and  Cawthorne  through  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  de  Burgh,  one  of  the  sisters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Burgh,  who  died  childless. 


Harpeden  or  Assenhull. 
Erm.  a mullet  pierced  gu. 


In  this  year  there  was  a fine  levied  between  William  Assenhull, 
knt.,  and  Richard  Waterton  and  Constance  his  wife  re  the  manors 
of  Burn,  Walton,  Cawthorne,  and  Manstond  From  1436  until  his 
death  in  1480  Richard’s  name  appears  in  the  Wakefield  Manor  Court 
Rolls  as  owner  of  Walton. 

1 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  ii,  280. 

2 Feudal  Aids. 


3 Pat.  R.  9 Lien.  V,  p.  i,  m.  24. 

4 Fine  R.  14  Hen.  VI. 
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In  1437,  Richard  Waterton  was  placed  on  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  the  Lindsey  division  of  Lincolnshire.1 

Exemption  for  life  was  granted  to  Richard  Waterton  of  Great 
Corringham,  in  1443,  from  being  put  on  any  assize,  or  being  made 
sheriff,  escheator,  collector,  or  from  being  elected  knight  of  the 
shire,  or  on  any  trial  of  array;  the  production  of  the  exemption 
present  was  to  be  a sufficient  warrant  for  his  exemption.2 

In  spite  of  this  protection  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Council 
held  on  21  May  that  year.3 

Richard  Waterton,  lord  of  Corringham,  dioc.  Line.,  was  granted 
a papal  indulgence  on  31  October,  1450,  to  have  a portable  altar.4 

In  that  same  year  Richard  Waterton  and  others  were  appointed 
on  a commission  to  make  enquiry  in  the  town  of  Grimsby  and 
the  county  of  Lincoln  touching  robberies  and  the  spoliation  of 
merchants,  masters,  and  marines  of  ships  of  Flanders  and  Holland.5 

In  1451  a commission  de  wallis  et  f os  satis  was  given  to  Robert 
Wylughby,  knt.,  Leo  de  Welles,  knt.,  Ralph  Cromwell,  knt., 
Richard  Welles,  esq.,  John  Taylboys,  Richard  Waterton,  and 
others  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey.6 

In  the  next  year  he  was  on  a similar  commission  within  the 
bounds  between  Bickersdyke  and  the  waters  of  Don,  on  either 
side  the  counties  of  Notts.,  York.,  and  Lincoln.7 

In  1453  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Lincoln,8  and  again 
in  I457-8-9 

On  30  January,  1453,  there  was  committed  to  John,  Viscount 
Beaumont,  the  abbot  of  Thornton,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lin- 
coln, Richard  Waterton,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Morgue,  esq.,  the 
keeping  of  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Newestede  on  Ancolm, 
co.  Line.,  of  the  order  of  Sempringham,  and  of  all  manors,  etc., 
for  the  relief  of  that  house,  so  that  all  issues  thereof  beyond  the 
necessary  sustenance  of  the  prior  and  convent  be  converted  to 
the  need  of  the  house,  the  king  having  learned  that  by  the  misrule 
of  late  priors,  and  by  waste,  alienation  of  stores,  and  other  damages, 
the  priory  was  impoverished,  and  the  prior  and  convent  had  not 
wherewithal  to  live.10 


1 Pat.  R.  16  Hen.  VI. 

2 Ibid.  21  Hen.  VI,  p.  2,  m.  30. 

3 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  vi,  341. 

4 Cal.  Papal  Reg.  4 Nich.  V. 

6  Pat.  R.  28  Hen.  VI,  p.  2,  m.  2od. 

6 Ibid.  29  Hen.  VI,  p.  1,  m.  13d. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Add.  MS.  6118,  f.  415. 

9 Harl.  MS.  359,  f.  12.  Add.  MS. 
6118,  f.  415,  416. 

10  Pat.  R.  31  Hen.  VI,  p.  1,  m.  6. 
The  priory  of  Newstede  on  Ancolm 


was  founded  before  1173  by  Henry 
II.  From  the  confirmation  charter 
of  Edward  II  it  appears  that  Henry 
II  gave  to  St.  Gilbert  and  the  Canons 
of  Sempringham  an  island  called 
Rucholm  in  Cadney,  thereon  to  found 
a Priory  of  their  order.  Its  revenues 
in  1534  amounted  to  £55  is.  8 d.  a 
year.  The  House  surrendered  20 
October,  1538,  when  the  site  was 
granted  to  Robert  Fleneage.  Mon. 
Ang.,  vi,  966. 
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In  1455,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  raise 
money  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  for  the  defence  of  Calais  by  letters 
of  credence,  dated  14  May  of  that  year.1 

Richard  Waterton,  esq.,  paid  a fine  of  2 s.,  Sir  Thomas  Harrington 
paid  3s.  3 d.,  and  Nicholas  Wortley  paid  2od.  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  at  the  tourn  of  the  liberty  of  Stayncross,  W.R.  Yorks.,  held 
1 October,  1461.2 

He  was  present  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  in 
November,  1461. 3 

Isabel,  widow  of  John  Rosvile,  of  Ardsley  who  died  in  1441,  a 
sister  and  coheir  (with  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Wentworth)  of  Sir 
William  Dronsfield,  knt.,  of  West  Bretton,  founded  a chantry  at 
the  altar  of  the  B.V.M.  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael 
in  Cawthorne  church.  The  foundation  deed  is  dated  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Margaret  (20  July),  1455.  Isabel’s  second  husband,  Henry 
Langton,  is  joined  with  her  in  the  deed,  and  the  chantry  was  to  be 
for  ever  called  the  Chantry  of  John  Bosvile.  Among  the  endow- 
ments for  the  stipend  of  the  chaplain  were  two  acres  of  land,  lying 
together  in  a croft  between  the  land  of  Richard  Waterton  on  two 
sides,  for  the  building  of  a house  and  the  construction  of  a garden 
for  the  use  of  the  chaplain,  and  his  successors,  and  with  an  annual 
rent  of  100s.  to  be  taken  from  Isabel’s  lands  in  Cawthorne.  To  this 
deed  of  foundation,  Sir  Thomas  Harrington,  Richard  Waterton, 
Thomas  Everingham,  Aymer  Burdet,  and  others  witness.4 

The  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of 
Cawthorne  church,  has  been  used  (until  recently)  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  as  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Spencers  and 
Stanhopes  of  Cannon  Hall. 

By  his  wife  Constance  Assenhull,  Richard  Waterton  had  a son 
Robert,  and  two  daughters,  Eufemia  and  Jane.  Under  the  will  of 
Eufemia,  widow  of  Sir  John  Langton  of  Farnley,  Eufemia  Waterton, 
daughter  of  Richard  Waterton,  received  “ j parvam  peciam  argenti 
pounced  cum  le  werthes,”  also  “ j ollam  argenteam.”  The  will  was 
proved  24  November,  1463. 5 

The  younger  daughter  Jane  married  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit,  knt.,  of 
Kettleby,  who  was  possessed  of  18  manors  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died 
in  1457-8,  leaving  a very  young  widow.6 

Richard  Waterton  died  early  in  1479,  and  his  />.w.  was  taken 
on  27  March  of  that  year. 

1 Acts  of  Privy  Council,  vi,  243.  4 S.  Yorks.,  ii,  238. 

2 Deeds  at  Woolley  Hall,  Yorks.  5 Test.  Ebor.  (Surt.  Soc.),  ii,  258-60. 

3 Ann.  Will,  de  Wyrcester,  778  6 Coll.  Top.  et  Geneal.,  ii,  6is 

(Rolls  ed.),  ii,  31. 
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Robert  Waterton  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estates  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  His  name  appears  in  the  Wakefield  Manor 
Court  Rolls  from  1480  to  1482  as  owner  of  Walton.  He  was 
knighted  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  the  surrender  of 
Berwick,  24  August,  1482,  and  died  the  same  year. 


Savile. 

Arg.  on  a bend  sa.  three  owls  of  the 

field. 


He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savile  of  Thornhill 
by  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  knt„  of  Gawthorp, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  who  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clifford,  and  died  io  December, 
I475.  111  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  without  issue;  the  younger 


son  was  named  John. 


After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Elizabeth  Waterton  in 
1:483  married  Thomas  Savile  of  Hullinedge,  whose  will  was  proved 
3 April,  1490*  They  joined  in  founding  a chantry  at  St.  Mary’s 
altar  in  the  south  aisle  of  Sandal  church  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
Henry  Savile,  brother  of  Thomas  Savile,  and  for  Thomas  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth.  By  the  death  of  Thomas  Savile  in  1490  delay  took 
place  in  the  foundation,  and  it  was  not  until  3 May,  1496,  that  the 
deed  of  foundation  was  actually  signed.1 

Elizabeth  Savile  died  on  3 January,  1493-4,  and  her  son  John 
Waterton  administered  his  mother’s  effects  on  the  14th  of  the  same 


month.2 


John  Waterton  is  described  in  the  Wakefield  Manor  Court 
Rolls  from  1484  f°  x494  as  Sir  John  Waterton,  knt. 

He  piesented  William  Dawtrie  to  the  rectory  of  Kirkheaton 
29  May,  1479, 3 who  by  his  will,  dated  1511,  left  to  the  church  of 
Heton  his  old  Vestments  with  Alb  and  other  things  pertaining 
to  the  same,  and  a book  called  “ Legends  of  the  Saints,”  and  a 
great  chest  bound  with  iron.4  The  rector’s  arms — azure  five  fusils 
in  fess  argent — were  in  the  middle  Quyer  of  the  church.6 


1 Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xxiv,  27. 

2 Reg.  Abp.  Rotherham,  i,  61. 

3 T?orr  A Kn  U -C  „ . 


Reg.  Abp.  Booth,  f.  24. 


4 Tolson,  Kirkheaton,  iov 

6 Ibid.,  42. 
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On  24  July,  i486,  John  Waterton’s  mother  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Thomas  Savile,  was  violently  and  against  her  will  carried  away1; 
we  know,  however,  nothing  of  the  reasons  for  this  or  its  con- 
sequences. 

In  1490  Sir  John  Waterton  and  Agnes  his  wife  were  admitted 
into  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at  York,  and  two  years  later 
Elizabeth  Waterton  [Savile]  was  admitted  into  the  same  guild.2 

Sir  John  Waterton  was  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Henry  VI.3 

The  Court  of  Corringham,  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  held  on  3 October, 
1492>  shows  that  Sir  John  W aterton,  knt.,  was  lord  of  that  manor, 
while  the  Court  held  10  October,  1495,  shows  that  he  was  then 
dead,  as  it  is  held  under  the  style  of  “ the  heir  of  John  Waterton, 
knt.” 

Sir  John  married  Agnes  [called  in  some  pedigrees  Maude] 
daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Fairfax  of  Steeton,  Recorder  of  York,  a Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1478,  the  third  son  of  Richard  Fairfax  of 
Walton,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ryther  of  Ryther, 
by  whom  he  had  a son  Robert. 


Fairfax. 

Arg.  three  bars  gemelles  gu.  surmount 
ed  by  a lion  rampant  sa. 


Sir  John  Waterton,  knt.,  died  3 January,  1494-5.  The  inq.  fi.m . 
was  taken  on  the  12th,  when  it  was  found  that  he  died  seised  of  the 
manor  of  Cawthorne  in  fee,  and  he  enfeoffed  Thomas  Pollard  the 
younger  and  John  Holme  of  the  manor  of  Walton,  Miles  Willes- 
thorp  and  William  Myrffeld  and  others  of  the  manor  of  Byrne, 
to  the  use  of  his  last  will.  Robert,  aged  16  years  and  more,  was  his 
son  and  heir.  He  held  the  manor  of  Cawthorne,  worth  £10,  held 
of  the  king  as  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  parcel  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  by  knight  service;  the  manor  of  WMlton, near  Wake- 
field, worth  £20,  held  of  the  king  as  of  the  lordship  of  Wakefield ; 
the  manor  of  Burn,  worth  40  marks,  held  of  Thomas,  Archbishop 

1 Reg.  Abp.  Rotherham,  i,  f.  229.  3 Misc.  Geneal.  et  Herald.,  226. 

2 Reg.  of  Corp.  XU  Guild  (Surt. 

Soc.),  128,  134. 
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of  York,  as  of  the  manor  of  Sherburn  in  Elmet,  by  fealty  and  suit 
of  Court.  He  directed  that  his  debts  to  the  amount  of  /340  be 
paid  out  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  manors  of  Cawthorne, 
Walton,  and  Burn.1 

Robert  Waterton,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Waterton,  was 
a minor  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 

At  the  Manor  Court  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey  held  at  Corringham, 
10  October,  1495,  the  lordship  is  held  of  the  heir  of  John  Waterton, 
knt.,  and  so  on  until  after  1501.  In  1502,  in  the  Wakefield  Manor 
Court  Sir  Robert  Waterton  paid  a fine. 

On  20  February,  1495-6,  John  Leeke  of  Sutton  in  the  dale,  co. 
Derby,  paid  300  marks  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  lands  of  Sir 
John  Waterton,  deceased,  and  the  wardship  and  marriage  of 
Robert  his  son  and  heir.2 


Leeke. 

Arg.  on  a saltire  engrailed  gu.  nine 
annulets  or. 


He  then  ai  ranged  a marriage  between  his  ward  and  his  daughter 

Muriel,3  and  m his  will,  proved  1 July,  1505,  mentions  his  daughter 
Muriel  Waterton.4 

On  16  July,  1509,  Robert  Waterton  of  Walton,  Dome  (?  Burne) 
and  Cawthorne,  Yorks.,  and  Corringham,  co.  Line.,  knight,  and 
Muriel  his  wife  were  included  in  a list  of  persons  who  received  the 
king  s general  pardon  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Henrv 

In  the  next  year  he  was  made  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Lindsey  division  of  Lincolnshire,  and  for  the  W.R.  of  Yorkshire, 
and  on  17  July  he  had  licence  by  royal  charter  to  impark  800  acres 
of  land  m his  manor  of  Burn  in  the  parish  of  Brayton  near  Selby, 
co.  Lorks.,  and  to  have  free  warren  in  all  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
manor.  In  this  charter  he  is  styled  " Knight  of  the  Body.”5 


Inq.  p.m.  12  Jan.,  10  Hen.  VII. 
Pat.  R.  11  Hen.  VII,  p.  1 m.  9. 
Add.  MS.  1571 


4 Dods worth  MS.,  xxii,  f.  g8d. 

5 L.  and  P.,  Hen.  VIII , 1509 

6 Ibid. 
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On  14  August,  1497,  John  Dughtiman  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  the  first  moiety  of  the  church  of  High  Hoyland,  on  the 
presentation  of  Robert  Waterton  esquire,1  and  on  29  October, 
15 1 1,  Edward  Bayne  was  instituted  to  the  same  on  the  presentation 
of  Sir  Robert  Waterton.2 

At  the  tourn  of  the  liberty  of  Staincross,  held  at  Barnsley,  3 
April,  1516,  he  was  returned  as  not  having  paid  his  fine  of  M* 

On  31  March,  1517,  he  is  mentioned  with  others  as  one  from 
whom  loan  money  for  the  king  was  owing.4 

There  is  a curious  letter  from  Lord  Darcy  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
dated  8 June,  1517:  “ all  quiet  in  the  North.  Few  countries  are  in 
better  condition.”  The  uncle  of  Sir  Robert  Waterton's  son  has 
taken  away  his  nephew’s  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  by  the 
Lord  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  used  her  as  his  own  wife.5 

This  letter  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  tissue  of  misstatements. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  no  Archbishop  Scrope  within  a hundred 
years  of  this  date  [15x7].  Richard  Scrope  was  Archbishop  of 
York  from  1398  to  1405. 

Sir  Robert  Y\  aterton  had  no  brothers,  therefore  no  uncle  to  his 
son  on  the  paternal  side.  Muriel  Waterton,  his  wife,  had  two 
bi others,  Thomas  and  John  Leeke,  one  of  whom  might  have  been 
the  guilty  paity,  but  Sir  Roberts  only  son  Thomas  was  not  born 
until  1500,  so  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  had  a 
wife  at  17  years  of  age  to  be  run  away  with. 

The  whole  tale  may  be  dismissed  as  pure  fiction. 

Sir  Robert  W aterton  mortgaged  the  manor  of  Burn  near  Selby, 
which  had  belonged  to  Adam  FitzSwein,  and  which  had  descended 
thiough  the  Burghs,  and  Sir  William  Assenhull  to  Richard  Water- 
ton,  thence  on  to  the  mortgagee.  In  1532,  Sir  Richard  Tempest 
writes  to  Cromwell  thanking  him  for  his  goodness  to  his  son-in-law 
Thomas  Waterton,  and  requests  him  to  obtain  for  Waterton  lonv 
days  of  payment  to  the  merchant  for  the  lordship  of  Burn.6 

In  the  Michaelmas  term  of  that  year  the  manor  of  Burn  and 
20  messuages  with  lands  and  a rent  of  1 lb.  of  pepper  in  Brayton 
and  Burn  were  the  subject  of  a fine  levied  between  Thomas  Crom- 
well, esq.,  Edward  Bamton,  knt.,  Thomas  Kytson,  and  Robert 
Pakyngton,  plaintiffs,  and  Robert  Waterton,  knt.,  and  Johanna 


his  wife.7 

1 Reg.  Abp.  Rotherham,  f.  13s 

2 'Rorr  r 


2 Reg.  Abp.  Bainbridge,  f.  24. 

3 Woolley  Deeds. 

4 L.  and  P.,  8 Hen.  VIII 
3 Ibid.,  9 Hen.  VIII. 

8 Ibid.,  9 Hen.  VIII 


7 Yorks.  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec. 

S-)b,  63.  Joan  was  Sir  Richard  Tem- 
pest's daughter  and  wife  of  Thomas 
Waterton,  not  of  Robert  Waterton, 
Thomas’  father. 
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In  !533>  Nicholas  Statham  said  that  the  costs  laid  out  by  him 
upon  a certain  bargain  made  with  Sir  Robert  Waterton  of  York- 
shire, knt.,  for  the  manor  of  Burn  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Thomas  Crom- 
well, were  as  follows:  Payments  to  Sir  Robert  on  his  indenture 
to  Gyles  Polyvas  for  the  recovery  and  the  fine,  for  costs  of  counsel, 
and  for  servants  riding  to  take  possession.  Total  £162  ys.  1 id. 
Received  from  Mr.  Cromwell  £120;  against  which  Cromwell  was 
to  receive  a whole  year’s  rent  ending  at  Whitsuntide  next.1 

In  1568,  Michaelmas  term,  this  manor  with  40  messuages  and 
land  was  mortgaged  to  Thomas  Revett2;  and  in  Easter  term,  1570, 
the  manor  of  Burn  with  40  messuages,  and  20  cottages,  with  lands 
in  Burn,  Hirst,  Brayton,  Carlton,  and  Haddlesey,  were  finally 
handed  over  by  Thomas  Waterton  and  Beatrice  [Restwold]  his 
wife  to  Thomas  Revett.3 

By  his  wife  Muriel  Leeke,  Sir  Robert  Waterton  had  one  son 
Thomas,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas 
Woodrove  of  Woolley,  who  died  1549,  and  Susan,  who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Bryan  Palmes  of  Naburn,  a justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Joan,  daughter 
of  William  Conyers  of  Sockburn.  Susan  Palmes  was  buried  at 
Featherstone,  17  June,  1576. 

Sir  Robert  Waterton  died  26  February,  1540-41.  His  inq.  p.m. 
was  taken  on  8 September,  1541,  when  it  was  found  that  he  held 
in  Walton,  Netherwalton,  Upper  Walton,  Sandal,  the  manor  with 
its  appurtenances,  20  messuages,  10  tofts,  500  acres  of  land,  200 
acres  of  pasture,  140  acres  of  wood,  and  40s.  rent,  held  by  knight’s 
service,  and  ys.  rent  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  Wakefield,  and 
worth  £20  p.a.  The  manor  of  Mensthorpe  and  Cawthorne  worth 

£13  fi-a- 

In  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  Sandal  Magna 
church  was  a shield,  quarterly,  Waterton,  and  argent  on  a saltire 
engrailed  sable  nine  annulets  or. — Leeke.4 

Thomas  Waterton  was  40  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  Until  1540  his  name  appears  on  the  Wakefield  Manor 
Court  Rolls  with  the  affix  armiger,  after  that  date  as  miles. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1540,  Thomas  Waterton  paid  2s. 
relief  for  rent  of  one  messuage  and  six  acres  of  land  and  one  acre 
of  meadow  at  Walton,  belonging  to  the  lordship  or  late  Preceptory 
of  Newland.5 

1 L.  and  P.,  25  Hen.  VIII.  4 Dodsworth,  Yorks.  Church  Notes 

2 Yorks.  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  S.),  xxxiv,  13. 

S.),  i,  359-  5 P.R.O.  Ministers’ Accounts,  4458  ; 

3 Ibid.,  377.  Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  S.,  lxi,  18. 
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He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Tempest  of  Braith- 
well,  by  his  wife  Rosamond,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Tristram 
Bowling  of  Bowling  Hall,  Bradford. 


Tempest. 

Arg.  a bend  between  six  martlets  sa. 


They  had  a large  family — Richard,  Thomas,  George,  Francis, 
Laurence,1  and  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  (Rosamund) 
married  John  Pilkington  of  Kirkheaton.  Her  will,  dated  18 
May>  1 576,  was  proved  10  July,  1577,  she  having  outlived  her 
husband,  whose  will  was  proved  5 May,  1568. 

Muriel  Waterton  was  married  to  Thomas  Savile  of  Hullinedge, 
whose  will  was  proved  14  March,  1582.  Agnes,  married  Henry 
Everingham  of  Stainburgh  Hall,  buried  at  Barton  St.  Mary,  4 
October,  1570.2  Dyonisia,  married  Francis  Metham  of  Wigganthorpe, 
N.R.  Yorks.,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Metham  of  Metham,  by  his 
wife  Grace,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pudsey  of  Bradford*;  Francis 
Metham  was  buried  in  his  parish  church  of  Terrington,  and  his  will 
was  proved  2 September,  1596.4  Elizabeth,  married  to  Edward 
Percy,  son  of  Josceline  Percy,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  his  wife  Maud,  daughter  of  William 
Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
2°  April>  I4^9*  josceline  Percy  came  into  possession  of  lands  in 
Sussex  to  the  yearly  value  of  300  marks,  and  married,  when  she 
was  about  20  years  of  age,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Walter 
hiost  of  Featherstone,  Yorks.,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  March  1528 
and  proved  5 April,  1529,  left  “ to  my  son  Percy  and  my  daughter 
Margaret,  his  wife,  plate  to  the  value  of  £20.  To  Edward  Percy 
my  son's  son,  my  jacket  of  tynsyn  satin,  and  he  left  extensive 
property  to  his  only  daughter  Margaret,  including  the  manor  of 
Newland  in  the  parish  of  Cottingham,  E.R.  Yorks.,  the  manor  of 
heatherstone,  and  a fourth  part  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Chevet/'  As 

\ Pickering  MS.,  1487.  3 Add.  MS.  1571 

- Lincolnshire  Pedigrees  (Harl.  Soc.)  * Wills  in  the  York  Re*.  fYorLc 

Arch.  Rec.  S.),  xxiv,  71. 
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Mr.  Fowler  said:  “ their  enjoyment  of  their  fortune  was  of  short 
duration/’1  On  15  November,  1530,  Margaret  Percy  died,2  and 
Josceline  himself  followed  on  8 September,  1532, 3 having  made  his 
will  the  previous  day. 

The  issue  of  this  union  was  Edward  Percy,  aged  8 years  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death.  He  was  made  a ward  of  Sir  Thomas 
Waterton  of  Walton,  to  whom  was  granted,  on  30  April,  1534,  for 
that  intent  an  annuity  of  £10  from  the  manor  of  Featherstone, 
and  four  messuages  in  Ackton,  with  the  wardship  and  marriage  of 
Edward  Percy,  son  and  heir  of  josceline  and  Margaret  Percy.4 

Sir  William  Percy,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  elder  brother  of  Josceline,  announced  the  death  to  Cromwell  on 
September  19th,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  the  wardship  of  the 
deceased’s  son  and  heir,  Edward  Percy,  yet,  “ in  spite  of  his  tender 
age,  already  married  to  one  Waterton,  a sorry  bargain,  his  blood 
considered.”  Again  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  on  20  January,  1533, 

I have  endured  much  trouble  touching  the  wardship  of  my 
brother  Josselyn’s  son,  and  might  have  enjoyed  him  but  for  the 
labour  of  Sir  Ric.  Tempest  and  Thos  Waterton  against  me.  My 
late  brother  was  poisoned  by  3 of  his  servants,  Humph.  Snawdell, 
Will.  West,  and  a maid-servant  of  their  counsel.  After  his  death 
they  went  to  Thos  Waterton  and  took  with  them  my  brother’s 
goods.  By  consent  of  the  sheriff  they  impanelled  an  inquest  at 
York  of  their  own  friends,  and  for  all  the  labor  I took  in  the  matter 

1 was  only  awarded  £40,  of  which  £20  is  unpaid,  which  award  was 
for  the  custody  of  the  child.  It  has  cost  me  100  marks  and  much 
sorrow.  Lately  Thos  Waterton  has  purchased  a privy  seal  against 
me  to  appear  in  London  touching  their  lands.  If  any  labor  be 
made  to  you  in  the  matter,  I trust  to  your  favour.”5 

Edward  Percy  thus  became  a ward  of  Sir  Thomas  Waterton, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  married;  he  died  22  September,  1590. 
In  Hilary  term,  1559-60,  land  in  Crigglestone  in  the  parish  of  Sandal 
Magna,  was  the  subject  of  a fine  levied  between  William  Jagger, 
plaintiff,  and  Edward  Percy,  esquire,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
Thomas  Waterton,  esquire,  Francis  Waterton,  Laurence  Waterton, 
and  George  Waterton,  the  latter  five  being  children  of  Sir  Thomas 
Waterton.6  By  his  wife  Elizabeth  Edward  Percy  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  Percys  of  Beverley. 

Barbara,  a younger  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Waterton,  was 

] Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  i,  139.  5 Ibid. 

2 Inq.  p.m.,  8-July,  1531.  6 Yorks.  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec. 

3 Inq.  p.m.,  22  Oct.,  1532,  S.),  i,  232. 

4 L.  and  P.  25  Hen.  VIII. 
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married  to  Francis  Bishop  of  Topcliffe.  Beatrix,  the  youngest 
daughter,  married  ist  Ralph  Barnby  of  Barnby  near  Cawthorne, 
who  died  in  1559,  when  she  took  as  her  second  husband  Hugh 
Wentworth  of  Thurnscoe  Grange. 

John  Leland,  who  visited  Yorkshire  in  1534,  said  that  “ Master 
Waterton  a man  of  fair  Landes  hath  a praty  Manor  House  in 
Sandong  (Sandal)  Paroch.” 

In  1539,  Thomas  Waterton  was  placed  on  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  the  W.R.  Yorkshire. 

On  28  August,  1542,  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  wrote  to 
Henry  VIII- — “ On  receipt  of  Sir  William  Eure’s  letter  concerning 
the  entry  of  John  Carr  of  Wark  I sent  100  men  thither  under  Thos 
Waterton  and  Nic.  Tempest,  albeit  Thos  Goure  says  Wark  castle 
is  not  tenable.  He  begs  to  know  the  king’s  pleasure,  for  they 
are  two  honest  gentlemen  he  has  sent  thither.”1 

In  1542,  Thomas  Waterton  received  an  annuity  of  £10  out  of 
the  manors  of  Bradley,  Snapethorpe,  Lupset,  and  Flamburgh,  and 
all  the  lands  then  in  the  king’s  hands,  during  the  minority  of 
Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Pilkington,  deceased,  with  ward- 
ship and  marriage  of  the  heir.2 

On  Sunday,  11  May,  1544,  Thomas  Waterton  was  dubbed  a 
knight  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  king’s  lieutenant,  at  the  burning 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  Lord 
Hertford  gave  a warrant  to  pay  conduct  money  to  Sir  Thomas 
Waterton  at  Berwick  on  19  May  for  99  men  to  Wakefield,  100 
miles;  and  two  days  later,  Sir  Thomas,  as  captain  of  99  men, 
received  20  days’  wages,  himself  at  4s.  a day,  his  petty  captains  at 
2s.,  and  men  at  6 d.,  from  29  April  to  18  May,  deducting  £35  15s.  9 d. 
for  victuals  had  out  of  the  king’s  provision.  On  11  March,  1545, 
Sir  Thomas,  with  his  men,  was  appointed  to  lie  in  garrison;  and 
on  30  April  he  showed  that  he  had  such  weighty  business  at  home, 
that  his  absence  therefrom  would  be  to  him  a great  loss,  and  he  asked 
leave  to  return  home.3 

He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1544-5,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  urgent  business  which  required  his  attention  at  home. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Council  of  the  North. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  Joan  Tempest,  he  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Cheyney  of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  co.  Bucks.,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Ingleton  of  Thornton,  co.  Bucks.4 

1 L.  and  P.  34  Hen.  VIII.  3 L.  and  P.  37  Hen.  VIII. 

2 Ibid.  4 Visitation  of  Bucks.,  1634  (Hark 

Soc.). 
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Agnes  Cheyney’s  first  husband  was  Edward  Restwold  of  the  Vache, 
Bucks.,  as  is  proved  by  the  following: 

Licence  for  35s.  paid  in  the  hanaper  to  Thomas  Waterton, 
knight,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  late  the  wife  of  Edward  Restwold, 
esquire,  deceased,  to  grant  lands  in  Little  Marlow,  Bucks.,  also 
the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Hedsore,  all  of  which  the  said  Edward 
Restwold  and  Agnes  his  then  wife  had  to  them  and  their  heirs 
by  gift  of  John  Tylley,  esquire,  and  Elizabeth  Restwold,  now  his 
wife,  to  John  Tylley,  esquire,  his  heirs  and  assigns.1 

By  his  last  will,  Edward  Restwold  handed  over  to  his  wife 
Agnes  for  her  life  the  manor  of  Vache,  Burge,  Monksborough, 
Biles,  Chalcourt,  Elvamstead,  Cheyney,  Amersham,  Whitley, 
Medley,  Bulneswick,  Burton,  Ascot,  Whitesdell,  Ulverswood,  and 
1 edle  in  com.  Bucks.,  and  after  her  death  to  her  executors.  This 

was  confirmed  by  their  son  Anthony  Restwold  by  a deed  dated 
10  December,  1552. 2 

Sir  Thomas  Waterton  died  25  July,  1558. 

Richard  Waterton,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Swift  of  Rotherham,  by  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Taylor  of  Sheffield.  He  died  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  no  children.  Thomas,  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  in  1526,  and  was  32  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  father.  He  was  Member  for  Thirsk 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary,  1553-4,  and  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  the  same  year.3 

In  1571,  he  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Yorks, 
in  the  fourth  Parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  dying  during 
its  duration,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Stapleton* 

At  a Survey  of  Arms  made  in  1569  for  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg, 
Thomas  Waterton  of  Walton  is  charged  after  the  rate  of  £40  in 
lands  with  two  corslets,  two  pykes,  two  plate  cotes,  one  sheaf  of 
allows,  one  harquebus,  a saliff  or  murryand,0  wherewith  he  is 
furnished. 

Thomas  W aterton  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Edward  Rest- 
wold of  the  Vache,  Bucks.,  by  his  wife  Agnes,  who  subsequently 
became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Waterton,  and  thus  became 
both  step-mother  and  mother-in-law  of  Thomas  Waterton.6 

I Eat-  R-  6 Ed-  VI:  P-  9>  m.  2.  e Yorks.  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec. 

Hopkmson  MS.,  i,  474.  S.),  i,  164.  There  is  a monument  in 

Cartwright,  Chapters  of  Yorks.  Normanton  church,  co.  Yorks.,  with 

* tE3i55'  the  ful1  Pedigree  inscribed  thereon; 

Ibid.,  357.  Dodsworth,  Yorks.  Church  Notes 

Murryand,  morion,  a helmet.  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  S.),  63. 
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Thomas  and  Beatrix  Waterton  had  the  following  children; 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  Edward,1  Richard,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  \\  illiam  Grimsby  of  Dracklow,  and  widow 
of  Sir  Richard  Massingham  of  co.  Lane.  Richard  Waterton  had  a 
grant  by  Thomas  Waterton  of  Walton  the  elder,  and  Thomas 
Waterton  the  younger,  gent.,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  said 
1 homas,  of  an  annuity  of  £6  135.  4 d.  with  power  of  revocation  out 
of  Menstrippe  in  1575. 2 


« w « T « 

T V 


Restwold. 

Gyronny  of  four  erm.  and  gu. 


The  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Beatrix  Waterton 
was  George,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Grice,  esquire, 
of  Sandal.  George  Waterton  was  one  of  the  jury  to  take  the 
inq.  p.m.  of  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  on  1 May,  1579.3 

Anne  \\  aterton,  the  eldest  of  their  daughters,  was  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  to  Sir  Cotton  Gargrave  of  Nostell,  his  first  wife 
having  been  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fairfax  of  Steeton, 
by  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Th waites 
of  Denton.  Anne  Gargrave  died  and  was  buried  at  Wragby,  15 
March,  1637. 4 

Jane  Waterton  married  Robert  Waterhouse,  barrister  at  law, 
of  Shibden  Hall,  Halifax,  at  Wragby  church,  n April,  1580.  In 
one  of  the  windows  of  Shibden  Hall  is  a shield  of  Waterhouse 
impaling  Waterton. 

Frances  Waterton  married  1st  Morris  Vane.  There  was  a suit 
m Chancery,  temp.  Eliz.,  between  Morris  Vane,  plaintiff,  and 
Cotton  Gargrave,  Beatrix  and  Thomas  Waterton,  defendants, 
regarding  a claim  under  a marriage  settlement  for  a parcel  of  the 
rectory  or  tithe  in  the  parish  of  Sandal  given  by  Thomas  Waterton 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff  with  his  daughter  Frances, 
to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  Gargrave,  who  married  another  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Waterton. 

1 Yor^s-  Fines  (Yorks.  Arch.  Rec.  3 Cartwright,  op.  cit.,  84. 

S-)>  iih  in.  4 Wragby  Reg. 

2 Hopkinson  MS.,  i,  475. 
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Frances  second  husband  was  William,  eldest  son  of  Leonard 
West  of  Burghwallis,  esquire,  and  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Gascoigne  of  Gawthorpe  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam  of  Aldwark.1 

Thomas  Waterton  died  5 November,  1575.  The  inq.  p.m.  was 
taken  on  25  November.  In  his  will,  made  two  days  before  his 
death,  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Sandal  Magna;  he 
mentioned  his  daughters  Jane  and  Frances,  who  were  not  then 
married,  Francis  and  George  Waterton,  his  brothers,  and  made 
Betterisse  his  wife  and  Thomas  his  eldest  son  his  executors,  Cotton 
Gargrave,  son-in-law,  Robert  Bradford,  George  and  Francis  Water- 
ton,  his  brothers,  and  Robert  Waterhouse,  prospective  husband  of 
his  daughter  Jane,  the  supervisors  of  his  will,  which  was  proved 
3 December,  1575. 

Thomas  Waterton,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
estates. 

At  an  inquisition  touching  the  manor  of  Wakefield  taken  at 
Wakefield  on  21  August,  1577,  before  Christopher  Mather,  esq., 
Henry  Grice,  Richard  Bunny,  jr.,  and  Richard  Bernard,  com- 
missioners by  virtue  of  a commission  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  state 
that  the  manor  of  Walton  was  formerly  John  de  Burgh’s,  late 
Richard  Waterton’s,  and  now  Thomas  Waterton’s,  held  of  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Wakefield, 
by  the  service  of  half  a knight’s  fee,  which  same  Thomas  Waterton 
was  of  full  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  died  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  commission. 

Thomas  Waterton  was  held  for  his  lands  in  Walton  at  3s.  4 d.2 

By  a grant,  dated  n December,  1579,  Thomas  Waterton  had  a 
lease  for  21  years  of  the  rectory  and  church  of  Sandal  Magna  and 
the  tithes  thereof  at  a rent  of  £34  yearly.3 

On  21  October,  1585,  Sir  John  Hotham  reported  to  Sir  Francis 
W alsingham  that  “ being  ordered  to  call  before  him  certayne 
recusants  within  the  Countye  of  York  and  to  demaunde  of  eche  of 
them  the  furnyshinge  of  a Lyght  horseman,  or  els  to  pay  £25  in 
moneye,  there  remayneth  yet  Thomas  Waterton  with  whom  I 
have  had  no  conference,  neyther  any  certayntye  of  him  being 
within  the  countye.” 

On  the  first  of  November,  he  again  wrote:  “ Thomas  Watter- 
ton,  gent.,  consealed  himselfe,  that  yff  my  man  had  not  mett  with 
him  by  chance  I should  have  had  no  Answer  at  all  from  him;  but 

1 Hunter’s  MS.,  Yorks.  Pedigrees,  3 Taylor,  Rectory  Manor  of  Wake - 

hi,  42-  field,  137. 

2 Hatfield  MS.,  1706. 
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when  he  reseved  my  presepte  to  mete  me  att  a place  apoynted,  his 
Awnswer  was  I had  nothing  to  doe  with  him,  for  that  he  stode 
bounde  to  appere  before  her  Matie  most  honorable  privy  Counsell 
whereupon  I was  enforced  to  wryte  unto  him  their  Honor’s  pleasuer, 
his  Aunswer  whereunto  is  hereinclosed  ” (now  unfortunately 
wanting)  d 

Thomas  Waterton  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Draycott, 
knt.,  of  Paynsley,  co.  Stafford.2  On  his  death  she  married  Thomas 
Mounteney,  esquire,  of  Wheatley.3 


Draycott. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  gu.  over  all  a bend 

erm. 


By  his  wife  Mary,  Thomas  Waterton  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  John,  and  five  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  baptized  at  Sandal 
18  February,  1587,  Jane,  Anne,  and  Catherine  who  died  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  father,  and  was  buried  at  Sandal  in  1627. 

Thomas  Waterton  died  in  1587,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  born  in  1583. 

At  a Manor  Court  at  Wakefield  held  12  April,  36  Eliz.  (1594), 
came  Thomas  Waterton,  armiger,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Water- 
ton,  late  of  Walton,  deceased,  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  steward 
2s.  as  a heriot  for  six  roods  of  land  lying  in  a field  called  the  Oldfeld 
in  the  graveship  of  Sandal,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Thomas 
Waterton,  as  son  and  heir  of  his  father  Thomas. 

He  married  by  licence,  at  Moor  Monkton,  in  1602,  Alice,  bap- 
tized 26  October,  1585,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  of  Scriven 
and  Frances  daughter  of  William  Vavasour  of  Weston,4  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  Robert,  John,  and  Thomas,  and  six  daughters, 
Priscilla,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Rosamund,  Anne,  and  Frances. 

Robert  Waterton  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Markham  of  Ollerton,  co.  Notts.,  at  Wragby  church  in  1636,  and 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  no  children.  Anne  Markham’s 

1 Cartwright,  op.  cit.,  159-161.  4 Paver’s  Marriage  Licences,  Yorks. 

2 Add.  MS.  1571,  6070.  Arch.  Jl.,  x,  447. 

3 Ibid.,  1487. 
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mother  was  Bridget,  who  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
Charles  Markham,  married  Robert  Waterton's  father,  and  doubtless 
ai  ranged  the  marriage  between  her  daughter  and  step-son. 


Slingsby. 

Gu.  a chevron  between  two  leopards' 
faces  in  chief  and  a hunting  horn  in 
base  arg. 


On  the  death  of  Robert  Waterton,  Anne  married  Sir  John 
Middleton  at  W ragby  church,  12  September,  16421 2)  he  was  buried 
at  Sandal  20  April,  1654.2  In  1657,  she  took  for  her  third  husband, 
Francis  Nevile  of  Chevet,  to  whom  she  was  married  at  Royston 
before  John  Clayton,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

John,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Waterton,  died  unmarried. 

Thomas,  the  third  and  youngest  son,  succeeded  to  the  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  two  elder  brothers  having  pre- 
deceased their  father.  There  were  also  five  daughters,  Priscilla, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Rosamund,  and  Frances,  bap.  4 February,  1603. 

Priscilla  Waterton  married  Thomas  Beckwith  of  Ackton  8 
November,  1634,  at  Wragby.3  His  first  wife  was  a daughter  of 
William  Wandsford  of  Pickhill  near  Bedale,  and  mother  of  his 


1 Paver’s  Marriage  Licences,  Yorks. 
Arch.  Jl.,  x,  447. 

2 This  Sir  John  Middleton  was  a 
delinquent  against  the  Parliament. 

He  held  the  manor  of  Thorntoft,  co. 
Yorks.,  also  the  capital  messuage  of 
Yafhrth  and  lands  in  which  his 
brother  Mathew  and  Christopher  had 
a reversionary  interest.  His  eldest 
son’s  name  was  Peter.  His  wife  Anne 
was  widow  of  Robert  Waterton, 
whose  cousin  (brother)  and  heir  was 
Thomas.  She  had  a life  interest  in 
Walton  Hall  and  lands  belonging 
thereto;  except  in  four  farms  and 
tithes  held  by  Bridget  Waterton  for 
life,  remainder  to  Thomas  Waterton 
by  indenture  dated  7 Nov.,  1640. 
Robert  Waterton  had  three  sisters, 
Rosamond,  Ann,  and  Frances,  who 
claimed  some  share  in  the  capital 


messuage  called  The  Carrow,  near 
Hexham,  Northumberland,  with 
lands  there  by  indenture  of  21  Sept., 
1641.  In  1652,  Thomas  claimed  as 
heir  of  his  grandfather  Thomas,  the 
remainder  in  fee  after  the  death  of 
Bridget  Waterton  (his  grandfather’s 
second  wife),  the  capital  manor  house 
called  Walton  Hall,  with  appurten- 
ances, and  two  water  cornmills  and 
kilns  thereunto  belonging,  also  several 
parcels  of  meadow,  pasture,  and 
wood,  the  yearly  and  usual  falls  of 
wood  therein,  power  to  dig  coal,  the 
tithes  of  corn  of  the  premises,  by 
indenture  of  5 January,  1637.  [Book 
of  Claims  on  Delinquent’s  estates  in 
P.R.O.  Palmer’s  Indexes.] 

3 Paver’s  Marriage  Licences  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Rec.  S.),  xl,  50. 
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children.  Priscilla.  Beckwith  was  buried  at  Featherstone,  io 
October,  1638. 

Elizabeth  Waterton  married  Francis  Malham  of  Elslack-in- 
Craven  at  Wragby,  11  September,  1632.1 2 

Mary  Waterton,  baptized  at  Sandal,  18  February,  1607,  married 
William  Ramsden,  son  and  heir  of  John  Ramsden  of  Lascelles  Hall, 
who  died  in  1639,  leaving  an  only  son  who  died  before  1649.2  On 
her  husband’s  death  she  married  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of  Broxtow, 
co.  Notts.,  a younger  son  of  Sir  Francis  Smith  of  Ashby  Folvile. 

Anne  Waterton  married  Francis  Middleton,  esquire,  at  Wrag- 
by, 8 September,  1642. 

From  the  Roll  of  Recusants  we  get  the  following  names  among 
those  fined  £60  each  for  contumacy  (not  attending  church  for 
three  months) : Thomas  Waterton  of  the  parish  of  Sandal  Magna, 
Alicia  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  Priscilla  and  Maria  Waterton,  daughters 
of  Thomas  Waterton,  Samuel  Trumble  his  servant,  Richard— ludi- 
magistri  of  said  Thomas. 

Band  in  Nutles  and  Burstwicke  was  the  subject  of  a fine  levied 
between  Ralph  Constable,  gent.,  and  Thomas  Waterton,  esq.,  and 
Alice  his  wife.  Warranty  against  Thomas  Barneby,  esq.,  and  his 
heirs  and  against  Ralph  Barneby  grandfather  of  said  Thomas 
Barneby  and  against  Thomas  Barneby  father  of  said  Thomas 
Barneby.  Michaelmas  term,  1615. 3 

The  manor  of  Cawthorne,  which  had  come  down  to  the  Watertons 
from  Alric,  the  first  known  possessor,  through  Constance  Assenhull 
and  Richard  Waterton,  was  sold  by  Thomas  Waterton  to  Matthew 
Wentworth  of  Bretton  in  1611,  when  the  manor  of  Cawthorne  and 
a messuage,  seven  cottages,  two  mills  and  lands  in  Cawthorne 
and  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Kirkheaton  and  High  Hoy- 
land  were  transferred  to  Matthew  Wentworth  of  Bretton,  whose  son 
and  heir  George  joined  in  the  purchase.4  The  hall  and  park  were 
settled  upon  Matthew  the  second  son  of  Matthew  Wentworth,  who 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Whittaker,  rector  of 
Thornhill,  and  resided  at  Cawthorne  until  his  death  in  1652.  Gervase, 
Matthews  fifth  son,  had  a messuage  and  mill  at  Cawthorne  by  the 
gift  of  his  father  in  1635. 5 

On  23  June,  1613,  a decree  was  made  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  between  John  Benson,  deputy  bailiff,  to  George 
Savile,  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  and  Thomas  Waterton, 


1 Ibid.,  15. 

2 Tolson,  Kirkheaton,  127. 

3 Beatrix,  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Water- 

ton  (d.  1558),  married  Ralph  Barne- 


by. Yorks.  Stuart  Fines  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Rec.  S.),  ii,  44. 

\ Ibid.,  153. 

5 Pratt,  Cawthorne,  23. 
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as  to  whether  the  inhabitants  of  W alton  should  do  suit  and  service 
at  His  Majesty’s  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield.  Certain 
amercements  had  been  levied  on  them  for  not  doing  such  service; 
cattle  had  been  seized  and  sold  for  less  than  their  value. 

It  was  decided  that  as  it  appeared  from  the  Court  Rolls  of 
Wakefield  Manor  from  Edw.  Ill  to  that  time  that  as  only  the 
Constable  and  four  men  have  hitherto  appeared  at  the  Court  Leet, 
the  said  Constable  and  men  shall  appear  and  present  such  things 
as  are  required,  but  as  the  distresses  have  been  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  by  the  under-bailiff  in  an  excessively  severe  manner, 
Mr.  Waterton  and  his  tenants  may  have  restitution  of  the  oxen, 
etc.,  seized  or  otherwise  for  such  abuses  and  take  their  remedy 
at  Common  Law. 

The  pleadings  in  the  above  suit  are  among  the  proceedings  in 
the  Duchy  Court  in  Trinity  Term,  9 Jas.  I (1611).  John  Benson’s 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  tenants  of  Walton  were  subject 
to  the  Court,  but  that  at  the  instigation  of  one  Thos.  Waterton,  gent., 
“ who  pretended  to  be  the  owner  of  some  freehold  lands  within  the 
township  or  hamlet  of  Walton,”  they  had  withdrawn  for  13  or  14 
years  last  past  their  suit  and  service,  for  which  various  fines  had  been 
levied  on  them,  amounting  to  about  £22.  In  order  to  recover  this 
amount,  Benson  had  gone  to  Walton  on  n April,  1611,  and  made 
a distraint  upon  their  beasts  and  cattle,  and  carried  certain  of  the 
latter  off  to  the  common  pound  at  Wakefield,  and  caused  them  to 
be  valued  by  four  customary  tenants;  the  cattle  were  afterwards 
brought  to  his  own  house,  and  kept  within  his  own  backside,  as 
well  and  lawful  was  for  him  to  do.  Whereupon  4 or  5 days  after 
Thomas  Waterton,  John  Barker,  Lrancis  Waddesworth,  and  other 
riotous  persons  had  broken  and  entered  into  his  backside,  during 
his  absence  at  York,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  again  to  Walton. 
He  (Benson)  had  laid  an  information  against  Waterton  in  the  Lord 
Provident’s  Court  at  York,  and  was  then  threatened  in  various 
ways  by  Waterton,  " who  will  dispense  £1,000  but  he  will  be  re- 
venged of  the  said  witness,  and  will  utterly  beggar  and  undo  him.” 

Depositions  were  taken  in  the  suit  at  Sandal  on  1 Lebruary, 
1613,  before  William  Cartwright  and  Michael  Wentworth,  esquires, 
when  several  witnesses  from  Walton  were  examined. 

There  was  an  agreement  respecting  the  tithes  of  Walton  by  an 
indenture  dated  19  May,  21  Jas.  I (1623),  between  Sir  Richard 
Beaumont  of  Whitley  Beaumont  and  Thomas  Waterton  of  Walton, 
esquire,  in  consideration  that  Thomas  Waterton  released  all  claim 
in  tithes  of  any  kind  arising  in  the  township  or  territories  of  Walton 
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West  Bretton,  and  Bullcliffe  in  the  parish  of  Sandal  Magna,  except 
those  arising  from  the  territories  of  Walton  hereafter  granted  by 
Sir  Richard  to  Thos.,  Sir  Richard  granted  to  Thomas  Waterton 
tithe  of  wood  in  Walton  and  all  other  tithe  arising  there.1 

There  is  a curious  entry  in  the  Wragby  Church  Register  for 
1:605.  Mary  Brian  did  change  her  lyfe  Being  slayne  bye  Thos: 
Waterton  at  Wakefield  the  seventh  of  Maij,  and  was  Buried  in 
the  churche  and  payed  ten  grottes. 

Thomas  Waterton  s first  wife  Alice  Slingsby  died  7 March,  1627, 

and  was  buried  at  Sandal.  On  her  tombstone  within  the  church 
is  the  following  inscription : 


Wife  Ifiw t+ine°mpf^rbli!  GeTn7tlewoman  Mistris  Alice  Waterton, 

ReX  Yatert0?  of  Dalton  Hall,  Esquire,  who  died  the  7 March,  1627. 
Reade,  wepe,  adore,  byrth,  beutie,  vertu,  grace. 

Here  moulded  into  one,  from  human  eye 

Are  treasured  up:— Alice,  praise  of  Slingsby’s  race, 

Waterton  s glorie,  who  in  her  progenie 
Illustrious  still  remaines;  then  cease  to  mourne 
Behold  her  virtue,  pledge  for  her  retourne. 


Thomas  Waterton  married  secondly,  Bridget,  daughter  of 

Hoard  of  Tankersley,  widow  of  Charles  Markham  of  Ollerton. 

She  survived  her  second  husband,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  married 
her  daughter  Anne  to  Robert  Waterton,  the  eldest  son  of  her  second 
h“*^and-  Bridget  Waterton  was  buried  at  Sandal,  31  August, 

On  a roll  m Exchequer,  Q.R.  Miscellanea  relating  to  Yorkshire 
recusants,  is  an  entry  relating  to  the  rectory  of  Walton,  parcel  of 
the  estate  of  Bridgett  Waterton,  dec.,  recusant  and  delinquent, 
to  this  effect.  Hilary  Term,  1658.  That  in  discharge  of  the  se- 
questration Francis  Nevile  and  Anne  Lady  Middleton  his  wife, 
heretofore  the  wife  of  Robert  Waterton,  esq.,  dec.,  had  set  forth 
that  Thomas  \\  aterton,  esquire,  father  of  Robert  (and  husband  of 
Bridgett)  by  indenture  dated  5 Jan.,  n Charles  I (1635-6),  did 
convey  the  rectory  of  Walton  to  Sir  Richard  Scott  and  others 
to  the  use,  first  of  Thomas  and  Bridgett  his  wife  for  the  term  of 
their  lives,  and  the  longer  lives  of  them,  then  to  Robert  Waterton 
and  Anne  his  wife  and  their  heirs.  Thomas  died  and  Bridgett 
survived,  and  Robert  died,  and  Anne  married  Sir  John  Middleton, 
knt  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Bridgett,  and  upon  the  last  day 
of  August,  1657,  Bridgett  died.  Anne  afterwards  married  Francis 
Nevile,  who  desired  to  enter  into  possession  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Captain  Lister  was  at  the  time  farmer  of  the  Rectory  paving 

£30  p.a.  J’  r 3 6 


1 Add.  MS.  24464. 
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In  the  subsidy  of  18  James  I,  Thomas  Waterton  paid  13s.  4 d. 
on  £10  lands. 

Thomas  Waterton  died  in  1641,  and  there  was  an  administration 
of  his  effects  at  York,  19  April,  1642. 

Thomas  Waterton,  his  third  son,  succeeded  his  father  at  Walton. 
He  married  Alice  Wetherby,  widow  of  Edward  Clarke  of  Wintersett. 


Wetherby. 

Vert  a ram  passant  arg.  attired  or. 


By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  and  two  daughters, 
Alice  and  Ann.  The  latter  was  buried  at  Sandal,  1 June,  1696. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  1642,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists  of  Yorkshire  that  he 
should  remove  from  Newcastle  to  Yorkshire,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  King’s  Northern  Army;  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  The  Kingdom’s  Weekly  Intelligencer,  Tuesday,  17th 
January,  1642-3.  “ Intelligence  from  Yorkshire  is  further  given 

that  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  is  not  only  content  to  grant  commis- 
sions to  the  Papists  in  Northumberland,  but  now  doth  it  to  the 
Papists  in  Yorkshire,  who  daily  flock  to  his  Lordship  in  great  num- 
bers. Three  of  the  principal  of  them,  who  have  their  commissions 
are  Sir  Major  Vavasour,1  Mr.  Waterton  of  Walton,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoigne,2  and  like  the  ill  weed  that  groweth  fast,  these  des- 
troyers of  our  religion  increase  much.” 

During  the  siege  of  Sandal  Castle,  April  to  September,  1645, 
the  Parliamentarian  forces  attacked  Walton  Hall,  the  gatehouse 
on  the  island  still  showing  evidences  of  the  cannon  balls  discharged 
at  it;  the  old  oak  doors  stood  the  test  of  Cromwell’s  fire-arms,  and 
some  of  the  bullets  remain  in  the  oak,  one  of  which  was  encircled 
by  “ Squire  ” Waterton  with  a brass  ring  to  preserve  the  fact  in 
memory.  Whilst  the  lake  was  being  dredged  in  1857,  a small  iron 

1 William  Vavasour  was  a major  Charles  I.  William  Vavasour  died  un- 
under  his  brother  Sir  Walter  Vava-  married  at  Carleton,  4 January,  1662- 

sour  of  Haslewood,  who  raised  a 3. 
regiment  of  horse  for  the  service  of  2 Of  Barnbow. 
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culvenn  was  found,  which  tradition  said  had  been  placed  on  the 
gatehouse  to  oppose  the  enemy. 


Fairfax. 

Arg.  three  bars  gemelles  gu.  surmount 
ed  by  a lion  ramp.  sa. 


Thomas  Waterton,  the  eldest  son,  baptized  at  Wragby,  25  May, 
1642,  succeeded  his  father  at  Walton,  and  married  in  1670  Cath- 
erine, born  1650,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Fairfax  of  Ackton,  second 
son  of  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Fairfax  of  Gilling  and  Isabel  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Beckwith  of  Ackton,  by  his  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  William  Wandsford  of  Pickhill.  Thomas  Beckwith’s 
second  wife  was  Priscilla  Waterton,  aunt  of  Thomas  Waterton1 
(p.  406). 

By  his  wife  Catherine,  Thomas  Waterton  had  issue— Charles 
Thomas,  born  in  1671,  baptized  at  Crofton,  15  November, 
1672,  died  26  March,  1738,  and  was  buried  at  Sandal;  Nicholas 
named  after  his  grandfather  Fairfax.  At  the  Pontefract  Ses- 
sions, 3 April,  1708,  an  indictment  was  formed  against  Nicholas 
Waterton,  late  of  Walton,  gentleman,  for  having  on  the  12th 
April,  1708,  at  the  parish  of  Crofton  in  conversation  with 
John  Firth  concerning  Sir  Rowland  Winn  [of  Nostell],  one  of 
Her  Majesty  s Justices  of  the  Peace,  used  there  false  and  oppro- 
brious words,  viz.,  “ I (meaning  said  Nicholas)  will  not  go  before 
Sir  Rowland  (meaning  said  Rowland  Winn)  because  I think  he  will 
not  do  justice.  hound  on  the  oath  of  John  Firth.  From  the 
absence  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings,  no  plea  was  ever  taken  or 
judgment  given.2  Nicholas  Waterton  died  in  1721. 

The  only  daughter  was  Catherine,  married  to  William  Brigham, 
son  and  heir  of  John  Brigham,  esquire,  of  Brigham  in  Holderness. 
She  died  without  issue. 

Thomas  Waterton  died,  and  was  buried  at  Sandal,  14  November, 
I7°4>  3-ged  64. 3 His  widow  Catherine  survived  him  twenty  years, 


1 Hunter,  Lupset,  The  Heath,  Sharl- 
ston,  and  Ackton,  95-6. 


of  the  Peace  at  Wakefield. 
3 Sandal  Register. 


2 Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
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dying  27  February,  1724-5,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Sandal  1 March,  1724-5.1 

In  1717,  Mrs.  Catherine  Waterton,  widow  of  Thomas  Waterton 
of  Walton,  and  her  sister  Helena  Fairfax,  daughters  and  coheiresses 
of  Nicholas  Fairfax,  second  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  of  Gilling, 
by  Isabel  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Beckwith  of 
Ackton,  registered  their  estate  in  Methley,  let  for  £20  a year,  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  W.R.  Yorks.2  This  estate  came  to 
them  from  their  grandfather  Beckwith.  Nicholas  Fairfax  was 
buried  under  a black  marble  slab  in  Featherstone  church,  in  which 
parish  Ackton  lies,  18  September,  1657. 


Gerard. 

Arg.  a saltire  gu. 


Charles  Waterton,  the  eldest  son,  married  1st  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Gerard,  fourth  baronet,  of  Bryn,  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Preston,  first  baronet,  of  Preston  Patrick,  and  of  the 
manor  and  abbey  of  Furness,  by  whom  he  had  issue:  Thomas, 
born  4 June,  1701,  professed  as  a religious,  2 February,  1739,  and 
was  for  many  years  a missioner  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  (he 
gave  up  his  estates  to  his  younger  brother  Charles  in  1722,  and  died 
13  August,  1766);  Charles,  the  second  son;  William,  born  20 
March,  1704,  died  10  March,  1705,  buried  at  Sandal;  Anne, 
baptized  19  February,  1699-1700,  became  a nun. 

Charles  Waterton’s  first  wife  Anne  was  buried  at  Sandal,  16 
August,  1719,  aged  53.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Baynham,  esquire,  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  niece  of  Sir  Gervas  Clifton  of  Clifton,  Notts.,  Bart.;  she  was 
buried  at  Sandal,  28  January,  1720-21.  His  third  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Poole,  esquire,  of  Birchley,3  co.  Lane.,  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  Robert,  baptized  at  Walton  Hall,  23  September,  1722; 
Joseph,  baptized  15  April,  1725.  In  an  old  account  book  at  Walton 
Hall  occurs  the  following: 

1 Sandal  Register.  3 The  marriage  settlement  was 

2 Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  dated  17  October,  1721. 
of  the  Peace  at  Wakefield. 
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Jan.  ye  30,  1749.  Br.  Joseph  Waterton  set  forward  his  journey 
to  London,  when  he  had  40s.  of  his  Bro.  Charles  Waterton  to  bear 
his  charges. 


Charges 

£2 

0 

0 

Aprill  ye  6th  1748,  Lent  him  more 

11 

4 

0 

Nov.  ye  22nd  1748,  Lent  him  more 

11 

10 

0 

for  his  journey  to  St.  Omers 

10 

0 

0 

Francis,  a posthumous  son,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin, 
Coney  St.,  York,  30  June,  1726;  he  was  admitted  a Jesuit  in 
1744;  later  he  “ quitted  ” and  took  to  medicine.1 

A daughter,  Catherine,  was  baptized  at  Walton  Hall,  30  October, 
1723.  She  was  married  to  William  Crewe,  esquire,  of  Pontefract, 
as  his  second  wife;  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  Abbot  of  Ponte- 
fract, his  first  wife,  having  died  12  April,  1753.  Catherine  Crewe 
died  25  April,  1756,  aged  33,  and  was  buried  in  Pontefract  church, 
where  there  is  a monument  to  her  memory.2 

Mary,  born  and  baptized  at  Walton,  8 December,  1726. 

On  17  January,  1715-16,  Charles  Waterton,  esquire,  of  Walton, 
Francis  Jackson  of  Walton,  gentleman,  Marmaduke  Anne  of  Frick- 
ley,  and  Michael  Anne  of  Burghwallis,  esquires,  being  prisoners 
in  York  Castle,  were  ordered  to  be  summoned  by  the  gaoler  to 
appear  in  the  Court  there  before  two  justices  to  take  the  oaths  to 
George  the  First  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  and  for  refusing  so 
to  do  they  were  certified  to  the  sessions  at  Wetherby,  10th  of  the 
same  month.3 

His  estate,  as  that  of  a recusant,  was  valued  at  £324  12s.  4 d., 
that  of  his  mother,  Catherine  Waterton,  at  £110  ns.  6 d.,  and  that 
of  his  brother  Thomas  of  Walton,  gent.,  at  £25.  Charles  Waterton's 
property  included  a parcel  of  woody  ground  called  ” How  Park/’ 
let  at  £70. 

Charles  Waterton’s  eldest  son  Thomas  having  become  a Jesuit 
priest,  the  estate  devolved  upon  the  second  son  Charles,  who  in 
1733  married  Mary,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Christopher 
Cresacre  More  of  Bamborough,  sixth  in  descent  from  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lord  Chancellor,  temp.  Hen.  VIII,  by  his  wife  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Wharton  of  Westminster.  Mary  Cresacre 
More  was  baptized  8 September,  1701.  They  had  issue,  Thomas, 
baptized  at  Walton  Hall,  12  April,  1738;  Charles,  baptized  there 
30  October,  1744,  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  1762;  he 
taught  in  the  little  school  at  Bruges  in  1771,  and  was  drowned 

1 Oliver’s  Collections.  3 Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 

2 Fox,  History  of  Pontefract,  284-5.  of  the  Peace  at  Wakefield. 
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while  bathing  at  Blankenberg,  near  Bruges,  5 August,  1773; 
Christopher,  baptized  at  Walton  Hall,  30  October,  1746;  he  resided 
at  Woodlands,  Adwick-le- Street,  near  Doncaster,  and  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Waddell,  M.D.,  widow  of  Edward  Birming- 
ham. She  died  29  August,  1821.  He  predeceased  his  wife,  dying 
on  10  October,  1809,  and  was  buried  at  Sandal,  leaving  three  sons, 
Robert,  George,  and  Henry,  and  three  daughters,  Agnes,  Matilda, 

and  Ann  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  the  latter  buried  at  Sandal,  26  January, 
1800. 

Charles  and  Mary  Waterton  also  had  three  daughters:  Mary, 
baptized  at  Walton  Hall,  8 December,  1733;  Ann,  baptized  there 
5 February,  1734,  married  Michael  Daly,  of  Demerara;  Katherine, 
baptized  3 February,  1736,  buried  at  Sandal,  19  January,  1798; 
Barbara,  baptized  there,  10  March,  1739-40,  married  Matthew 
Pearson,  of  Bramham. 

Chailes  Waterton  was  buried  at  Sandal,  12  September,  1767, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  born  in  1738,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  eventually  sole  heiress  of  Edward 
Bedmgfield,  esq.,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Henry  Arundell  Bedingfield,  of 
Oxburgh,  co.  Norfolk,  third  baronet,  and  Fady  Elizabeth  Boyle, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Burlington. 

From  this  union  sprang  Charles,  the  Naturalist;  Thomas  died 
1854 in  France,  unmarried;  Edward  died  unmarried  1846;  William, 
born  at  Walton  Hall,  9 December,  1794,  was  educated  at  Stony- 
hurst  where  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  7 September,  1815 ; he 
was  ordained  priest  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Murray  in  1823,  and  then  did 
missionary  work  in  England;  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of  the 
Philosophers  at  Stonyhurst  where  he  died  18  January,  1852,  aged 
58,  and  was  buried  in  the  Community  Cemetery  by  the  church 
there.  Christopher  died  young. 

They  had  two  daughters — Helen,  who  married  Robert  Carr, 
solicitor,  of  Wakefield,  and  died  s.p.  1840;  Isabel,  married  to  John 
Philips  Steel  of  Wakefield. 

It  was  this  Thomas  Waterton,  who,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1767,  immediately  set  about  the  re- 
building of  Walton  Hall.  The  house  is  built  upon  a small  island 
which  stands  in  a lake  of  about  30  acres  area.  The  old  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  present  square  Georgian  mansion  erected. 
Under  the  portico,  supported  on  six  Doric  columns,  and  above  the 

entrance  door  is  carved  a life-sized  otter  with  a fish  in  its  mouth 

the  crest  of  the  Waterton  family.  On  the  front  of  the  house  is  a 
large  shield  with  the  Waterton  arms,  and  their  motto: — Better 


WALTON  HALL. 
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kind  fremd  than  fremd  kinde.  The  only  approach  to  the  house 
from  the  mainland  was  by  means  of  a drawbridge,  for  which,  many 
years  ago,  a light  iron  footbridge  was  substituted.  The  park  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  an  eight-feet  wall,  but  sixteen  feet  in  height 
where  it  adjoins  the  Barnsley  canal. 

In  1780  Thomas  Waterton  paid  tax  on  two  male  servants. 
He  died  19  March,  1805,  and  was  buried  at  Sandal. 

Charles  Waterton  the  Naturalist,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Water- 
ton,  was  born  at  Walton,  12  June,  1782,  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst, 
and  on  reaching  manhood  went  out  to  Demerara  where  his  uncle 
Christopher  possessed  estates;  he  was  appointed  a lieut.  of  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Demerara  militia;  and  there  met  his  matrimonial 
fate.  “ He  formed  a friendship  with  a Scotch  family,  the  Ed- 
monstones  of  Cardross,  Dumbarton,  who  resided  in  Demerara; 
a second  daughter  being  born  to  Mr.  Edmonstone,  Waterton  asked 
the  child  in  marriage  should  she  attain  the  age  of  18  and  consent 
to  accept  him  as  a husband,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  she 
should  be  baptized  a Catholic,  and  brought  up  according  to  his 
own  ideas  of  a woman’s  education.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  child  s father,  and  Waterton  married  Anne  Edmonstone  at 
the  chapel  of  the  English  Convent  of  Bruges,  n May,  1829/  1 She 
died  27  April,  1830,  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a son,  Edmund. 
From  that  time  Charles  Waterton  slept  on  the  floor  of  his  room, 
his  pillow  a hollowed-out  beech-wood  block  with  no  covering  save 
an  old  cloak  and  blanket  in  winter.  “ The  Squire,”  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  was  the  author  of  Wanderings  in  South  America, 
which  passed  through  many  editions.  During  his  residence  at 
Walton  Hall,  no  gun  was  fired  within  the  grounds,  which  became 
a sanctuary  for  birds. 

On  26  May,  1865,  the  old  “ Squire  ” fell  over  a log  of  wood 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  causing  fractured  ribs  and  injury  to  the 
liver,  from  which  he  died  the  following  day,  and  was  interred  on 
his  83rd  birthday,  3 June,  near  the  spot  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened. A plain  stone  cross  marks  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription,  which  he  wrote  himself: 

Orate  pro  anima 
Caroli  Waterton 
cujus  fessa 
Juxta  hanc  crucem 
Sepeliuutur  ossa 

Natus  1782  Obiit  1865. 

Charles  Waterton’s  wonderful  natural  history  collection  con- 
1 Mrs.  Pitt  Byrne,  Social  Hours  with  Celebrities. 
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sisting  of  some  3,000  specimens  was,  on  his  death,  removed  to 
Alston  Hall,  near  Preston,  but  is  now  at  Stonyhurst  College. 

His  only  son  Edmund  Waterton,  born  7 April,  1830,  was 
educated  at  Stonyhurst;  he  became  a privy  chamberlain  to  Pope 
Pius  IX,  from  whom  he  received  the  Order  of  Christ  in  1858.  Edmund 
Waterton  married,  20  August,  1862,  Margaret  Alicia  Josephine, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ennis,  Bart.,  of  Ballinahown,  co. 
Westmeath,  much  to  his  father’s  annoyance,  who  refused  to  sign 
the  marriage  settlement.  In  the  following  summer,  10  June,  1863, 
a son  was  born  in  Paris,  christened,  with  Romish  exuberance, 
Edmund  Charles  Maria  Joseph  Aloysius  Pius. 

Edmund  \\  aterton  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, he  made  a collection  of  historical  rings,  now  in  South 
Kensington  Museum.  He  assumed  a style  of  living  much  beyond 
his  rent  roll,  tried  to  make  Walton  Hall  into  “ Walton  Castle,”  and 
styled  himself  on  his  visiting  cards  " 27th  lord  of  Walton.”  In 
1870,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  his  affairs  into  Chancery,  and  on 
30  May  of  that  year  the  hall  was  on  view  for  the  sale  of  the  furniture. 
On  8 October,  1876,  Edmund  Waterton  was  adjudged  bankrupt, 
and  as  a result  of  the  Chancery  proceedings  the  estate  was  sold 
to  Edward  Simpson,  of  the  firm  of  Hodgson  and  Simpson,  soap 
makers,  for  £114,000. 

" After  leaving  Walton  Hall,  Edmund  Waterton  was  content 
to  believe  that  an  obscure  house  near  the  village  of  Deeping  St. 
James  in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  called  Deeping  Waterton  Hall, 
and  in  which  he  afterwards  lived,  was  part  of  a more  ancient 
possession  of  the  Watertons.  He  died  after  a long  illness,  22  July, 
1887,  at  Deeping  St.  James,  and  was  buried  in  a lead  coffin  in  the 
private  chapel  of  his  house.”1 

By  his  first  wife  Margaret  he  had  several  children;  she  died  at 
Cannes,  26  December,  1879.  On  15  November,  1881,  he  married 
Helene,  only  child  of  John  Mercer  of  Alston  Hall,  Lancashire,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

In  1830  Charles  Waterton  bought  the  whole  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  a Mr.  Berwind,  of  Wursburg,  and  shipped  them  down  the 
Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  thence  to  London,  and  on  to  Walton  Hall. 

After  the  death  of  Edmund  W aterton  the  pictures  were  removed 
to  The  Bury,  Arlesey,  Bedford,  the  residence  of  his  son.  They 
were  advertised  for  sale  “ by  order  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire, under  an  execution,  on  July  4,  1923,  but  a postponement 
was  made  until  October  15,  owing  to  an  inadequate  catalogue. 

1 Diet.  Nat . Biography. 
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The  sale  atti  acted  much  attention,  and  two  of  the  paintings  ascribed 
to  Jean  Baptist  Tiepolo  brought  £1,400. 

Thus  this  family,  which  had  continued  at  Walton  in  unbroken 
succession  from  father  to  son  from  1435  to  1876,  lost  their  posses- 
sions and  have  become  strangers  to  the  county  which  had  sheltered 
fourteen  generations  of  them  for  over  four  centuries. 

The  arms  of  Waterton  were  placed  in  many  churches  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire. 

In  Corringham  Church,  co.  Line.,  are  the  arms  of  Waterton: 
Barry  of  six  ermine  and  gules,  over  all  three  crescents  sable,  impaled 
with  ermine  a mullet  pierced  gules  — Harpeden  (Assenhull). 

fft  Kirton  in  Lindsey  Church  the  arms  of  Waterton  were  seen 
in  one  of  the  windows  by  Holies  in  the  seventeenth  century.1 

In  Blyton  church,  Lincolnshire,  in  a north  window  of  the 
chancel,  the  arms  of  Waterton  were  seen  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Quarterly,  1 and  4 Waterton.  2 Argent  on  a fess  dancette 
sable  three  bezants;  Burgh.  3 Sable  fretty  or;  Bellewe,  impaled 
with  sable  three  mattocks  argent.2 

In  akefield  church,  in  a window  behind  the  south  door,  was  a 
shield  of  arms : 1 Waterton,  2 Ermine  a mullet  pierced  gules  Harpe- 
den (Assenhull),  3 Burgh,  4 Sable,  fretty  or,  Bellewe,  5 Per  saltire 
gules  and  ermine,  Restwold,  6 Argent  three  bendlets  sable,  7 Gules 
three  lions  rampant  argent  crowned  or,  8 Sable  three  lions  rampant 
argent,  9 Gules  a fess  or  between  three  saltires  couped,  10  Argent 
three  bendlets  gules,  n Argent  three  boars’  heads  couped  sable  in 
bend  between  two  bendlets  embattled  of  the  last.  [These  arms  also 
occur  on  a shield  at  Walton  Hall.] 

Another  shield  bore  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Fleming;  2 and  3 
Waterton  .3 

In  Sandal  church,  as  observed  by  Roger  Dodsworth  in  1611,  in 
the  quyer  on  the  south  side,  belonging  to  Mr.  Waterton  of  Walton, 
Quarterly,  Waterton  and  argent  on  a saltire  engrailed  sable  nine 
annulets  or. — Leeke. 

In  Woolley  church,  on  a shield  in  the  roof  of  the  Wentworth 
chapel,  are  the  arms  of  Woodrove:  argent  a chevron  between  three 
crosses  pattee  fitchee  gules,  impaling  those  of  Waterton. 

In  Methley  church,  on  the  tomb  of  Robert  Waterton  and  his 
wife  Cecily  Fleming,  their  arms  appear,  Waterton  impaling  Barry 
of  six  argent  and  azure  in  chief  three  lozenges  gules.— Fleming. 


1 MS.  Harl.  6829,  f.  149. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  198;  Peacock,  Church 


3  Glover’s  Visitation,  1584,  Harl 
MS.  1394,  f.  333. 
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In  the  east  window  the  arms  of  Waterton ; in  the  belfry  Water- 
ton  impaling  Fleming;  in  a north  window  of  the  church  Waterton 
and  Clifford,  Waterton  and  Clarel,  Waterton  and  Everingham, 
Welles  impaled  with  Waterton.1 

In  Castleford  church,  in  the  south  quyer  window,  a man  in 
armour  kneeling,  on  his  breast  Waterton,  in  the  third  light  a woman 
kneeling,  on  her  breast  Fleming  paled  with  Waterton.  In  the  north 
quyer,  the  same  persons  and  coats.  In  another  north  window,  the 
same  persons  and  coats.  Underneath,  Orate  pro  animabus  Roberti 
Waterton  et  Cecilie,  nxoris  ejus.  In  a north  window  the  arms  of 
Waterton.2 

In  Howden  church  are  the  arms  of  Babthorpe : Sable  a chevron 
or,  between  three  crescents  argent,  quartering  Waterton.3 

In  Selby  Abbey  are  the  arms  of  Babthorpe  impaling  Waterton. 

In  Hemingbrough  church,  Glover  found  in  1584  in  one  of  the 
windows,  a knight  kneeling  with  his  two  wives,  on  these  shields 
Babthorpe  impaling  Waterton,  and  Babthorpe  impaling  Pilkington. 

In  Darfield  church  Glover  saw  the  arms  of  Waterton. 

In  Lockington  church  are  found  the  arms  of  Waterton  impaling 
Argent  three  bars  gemelles  gules  surmounted  by  a lion  rampant 
sable. — Fairfax. 

In  Cawston  church,  Norfolk,  amongst  other  coats  of  arms  in 
the  windows  are  those  of  Waterton.4 

In  Kirton  in  Lindsey  church  the  arms  of  Waterton  were  seen 
by  Gervase  Holies  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  south  chapel  of  Bedington  church,  Surrey,  is  an  elaborate 
monument  to  Sir  Francis  Carew,  d.  1611.  Above  the  entablature 
is  a shield  of  twelve  quarters.  9 Or  a lion  gules  for  Welles,  10  Gules, 
a fess  dancettee  between  6 crosses  crosslet  or. — Engayne,  11 
Waterton5. 

The  arms  of  Robert  W aterhouse  impaled  with  those  of  Waterton 
are  still  existing  at  Shibden  Hall,  Halifax,  the  residence  of  John 
Lister,  esquire. 

Among  the  crests  on  the  staircase  at  the  Red  House,  Nun 
Monkton,  is  that  of  Waterton. 

I am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Clay,  F.S.A.,  for  reading 
through  the  manuscript  and  for  some  valuable  suggestions  which 
have  helped  me  greatly. 

Dr.  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard,  F.S.A.,  of  Cam- 

1 Hopkinson  MS.  4 Blomefield,  Norfolk,  iii,  547. 

Dodsworth,  Church  Notes,  105.  6 Victoria  County  Hist.,  Surrey , iv, 

3 Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xxvi,  120.  177. 
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WATERTON  PEDIGREE 


CONSTANCE  ASSENIIULL=  RICHARD  WATERTON 


m.  1435 

lord  of  Walton,  jure  uxoris 
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d.  7 March,  1627,  bur.  at  Sandal 
2 BRIDGET,  d.  of  — I Ioard  of  Tankersley 
widow  of  Charles  Markham  of  Ollerton 
bur.  at  Sandal  28  Aug.,  1656 


I 

JOHN 


ELIZABETH 


MARY 

bap.  iS  Feb.,  1587 


I 

JANE 


I 

CATHERINE 
d.  1627 


ROBERT  = ANNE,  d.  and  h.  of  Charles  Markham, 
d.  s.p.  1640  of  Ollerton,  Notts.,  mar.  at  Wragby, 
1636.  She  married,  secondly,  Sir  John 
Middleton,  Knt.,  of  Thirntoft  and 
Walton,  at  Wragby,  12  Sept.,  1642, 
bur.  at  Sandal  20  April,  1654.  Third 
husband,  Francis  Nevile  of  Chevet,  m. 
1657  at  Royston 


JOHN 

d. 


THOMAS  WATERTON  = ALICE  WETHERBY 
widow  of  Edward  Clarke 


PRISCILLA  = THOMAS  BECKWITH 

m.  S Nov.  of  Ackton 

1634,  at 

Wragby 

bur.  at 

Featherstone 

10  Oct.,  1638 


I 


I 


ELIZABETH  = FRANCIS  MALHAM 
mar.  at  of  Bd slack 

Wragby  b.  1606 

11  Sep.,  1632 


MARY  = 
bap.  at 
Sandal 
18  Feb. 
1607 


1 WILLIAM  RAMSDEN 
of  Lascelles  Hall 

d.  1639 

2 SIR  THOMAS  SMITH 
of  Broxton 


ROSAMUND 
d.  unmar. 


FRANCES 
bap.  4 Feb. 
1603 

d.  unmar. 


= FRANCIS  MIDDLETON 
m.  at  Wragby,  8 Sept.,  1642 


THOMAS  WATERTON  = CATHERINE 


b.  1642 
bap.  at  Wragby,  25  May 
1642 

bur.  at  Sandal,  14  Nov. 
1704 


I d.  of  Nicholas  Fairfax,  of  Gilling 
b.  1650 

I mar.  at  Sandal,  1670 
I d.  27  Feb.,  1724-5 
bur.  at  Sandal,  5 March 


JOHN  ALICE 


ANN 

bur.  at  Sandal 
1 June,  1696 


1 ANNE,  d.  of  Sir  W111.  Gerard,  Bart.  =2  SARAH,  d.  of=3  ANNE 


CATHERINE  = WILLIAM  BRIGHAM 


bur.  at  St.  John’s,  York 

25  Jan.,  1725-6 

of  Bryn 

b.  1667;  mar.  Jan.,  1698 
d.  15  Aug.,  1719 
bur.  at  Sandal 

Tohn  Baynham 
co.  Norfolk 
b.  1694 
bur.  at  Sandal 

28  Jan.  ,1720-21 

d.  of  William  Poole 
of  Birchley 
mar.  settlement 

17  Oct.,  1721 

li.  23  Sept.,  1672  d.  1721 

bap.  at  Crofton 

15  Nov.,  1672 
d.  26  March,  1737 
bur.  at  Sandal 

m.  7 July,  169S  of  Whellam,  E.R.  Yorks, 
at  Sandal 

1 

THOMAS 

b.  4 June,  1701 

bap.  at  Sandal,  22  July,  1701 

became  a Jesuit  priest,  1721 

d.  13  Aug.,  1766 


I 

CHARLES  WATERTON  = MARY 

b.  20  March,  1704  i youngest  dau  of 

bur.  at  Sandal  Christopher  Cresacre  Moore 

12  Sept.,  1767  | of  Barnborough 

j bap.  S Dec.,  1701 
I mar.  1733 


WILLIAM 
b.  20  March,  1703-4 
d.  10  March,  1704-5 
bur.  at  Sandal 


ANNE 

bap.  at  Walton 
14  Feb.,  1699-1700 


ROBERT 

bap.  23  Sept.,  1722 

d.  young 


JOSEPH 

b.  25  April,  1725 

a priest,  S.J. 


FRANCIS 

(posthumous) 

b.  St.  Martin's,  Coney  Street,  York 
30  June,  1726 
admitted  S.J.,  1744.  hut 
“quitted,”  "and  took  to  medieine 


MARY 

b.  8 Dec.,  1726 


CATHERINE  = WILLIAM  CREWE 

b.  30  Oct.,  1723  of  Pontefract 

d.  25  Apr.,  1756  second  wife 

buried  in 

Pontefract 

Church 


I 

THOMAS 
bap.  12  Ap. 
1738 
bur.  at 
Sandal,  19 
March, 1805 


I I 

ANNE  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER = ANNE 

d.  and  h.  of  b.  1 1 Nov.,  1744  bap.  30  Oct.,  1746  j d.  of 

Edward  Bedingfield  drowned  at  of  Woodlands  /jsjolin  Waddell,  m.i>. 

of  Oxburgh  Blankenberg  bur.  21  Sept.  1809  widow  of 

co.  Norfolk  5 Aug.,  1773  at  Sandal  Edward  Birmingham 

mar.  1780  d.  29  Aug.,  1S21 


MARY 

bap.  8 Dec.,  1733 


I 

ANNE  = MICHAEL  DALY 
bap.  of  Demerara 
5 Feb. 

1734 


KATHERINE  BARBARA  = MATTHEW  PEARSON 

bap.  3 Feb.,  1736  bap.  10  March  of  Bramham 
bur.  at  Sandal  I739~4° 

19  Jan.,  1798  mar.  1779 


CHARLES  WATERTON  = ANNE 
b.  at  Walton,  12  June,  1782 
d.  27  May,  1865 
bur.  at  Walton  Hall 


second  dau.  of 
Charles  Edmonstone 
of  Cardross,  N.B. 
b.  1809 

mar.  at  Bruges,  n May,  1829 
d.  27  April,  1830;  bur.  at  Sandal 


THOMAS 
d.  unmar-,  1854 


I 

EDWARD 
d.  unmar.,  1S46 


I 

WILLIAM 
b.  9 Dec.,  1794 

S.J.1S15 

d.  18  Jan.,  1852 


CHRISTOPHER 
d.  young 


HELEN: 
d.  s.p. 
1840 


= ROBERT  CARR 
solicitor 
Wakefield 


ISABEL = JOHN  PHILIPS  STEEL 
of  Wakefield 


EDMUND  WATERTON  = 
b.  7 April,  1830 
sold  Walton  Hall,  1876 
d.  at  Deeping  St.  James 
22  July,  1887 


MARGARET  ALICIA  JOSEPHINE 


I second  d.  of  Sir  John  Ennis 
^ cf  Ballinahown,  co.  Westmeath 
mar.  20  Aug.,  1862 
d.  at  Cannes,  26  Dec.,  1879 
=2  HELEN 
| d.  of  John  Mercer 
zf,  of  Alston  Hall,  co.  Lane. 

m.  15  Nov.,  1881;  d.  10  Jan.,  1908 


RALPH  BARNBY 
of  Barnby,  d.  1559 
HUGH  WENTWORTH 
of  Thumscoe  Giange 
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bridge,  were  of  great  assistance  to  me  on  my  visit  to  Burgh  church 
to  study  the  Burgh  effigies  there,  where  I also  had  the  benefit  of 
hearing  Dr.  Palmer’s  lucid  description  of  them  at  a meeting  of 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  and  for  his  kind  help  in  pro- 
curing for  me  a transcript  of  the  Hailstone  MS.  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Waine  has  very  generously  allowed  me  the  use  of  his 
photostats  of  the  Ea'sby  Abbey  Chartulary. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Lumb,  F.S.A.,  very  kindly  arranged  for  the  tran- 
scription of  the  Hopkinson  MS.  in  the  Leeds  Library,  and  Mr. 
R.  J.  Gordon,  Librarian  at  the  Leeds  Public  Library,  gave 
me  every  facility  for  copying  the  transcripts  of  the  Hopkinson 
MS.  under  his  care.  The  original  copy  of  John  Hopkinson 's 
Pedigrees  of  the  Gentry  of  the  W.R.  of  Yorks,  was  for  many 
years  at  Heath  Hall,  Wakefield,  but  was  sold  24  June,  1865,  to 
the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  forms  Add.  MS.,  26,739.  It  is 
from  this  MS.  that  the  transcripts  now  at  Leeds,  and  the  one  by 
Paver  (Add.  MS.,  29,646)  in  the  British  Museum  were  made. 

Mr.  Lumb  infoims  me  that  thirty-nine  volumes  folio  and  three 
quartos  of  the  Hopkinson  MS.  were  included  in  the  sale  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  Miss  Currer,  of  Eshton  Hall,  on  1st  June,  1916  and 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith,  of  New  York,  for  £310. 

I am  indebted  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  for  the 
loan  of  the  block  of  the  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  in  Hornby 
church,  and  to  the  Thoresby  Society  for  permission  to  reproduce 
the  Waterton  seals;  and  to  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.,  for  useful 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Burghs  of  the  North  Riding. 

My  son,  Mr.  R.  Milnes  Walker,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  is  responsible  for 
the  drawings  of  the  coats  of  arms  which  accompany  this  paper. 

To  all  these  friends  I tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  help 
so  generously  given.  F 


J.  W.  Walker. 
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ROMAN  YORKSHIRE,  1931. 

York,  (i)  The  Hotel  in  Market  Square  belonging  to  John 
Smith’s  Tadcaster  Brewery  has  lately  been  completed,  and  owing 
to  the  Company’s  public-spirited  arrangements  the  Roman  Baths 
preserved  underneath  have  been  lighted  and  made  accessible  to 
the  public. 

(2)  An  inscribed  stone  was  found  in  September  in  underpinning 
the  North  Wall  of  All  Saints’  Church;  it  was  recognised  by  the 
Reverend  Angelo  Raine  as  the  other  half  of  an  inscribed  stone 
discovered  250  years  ago,  and  since  1867  housed  in  the  Yorkshire 
Museum.  The  monument  was  set  up  by  auxiliary  to  the  memory 
of  his  wife  and  child.  The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  halves  is  very  striking;  reunited,  they  were  housed  in  the 
Hospitum  (Yorkshire  Museum)  in  time  for  its  reopening  on  Sep- 
tember 26  by  General  Smuts. 

Langton.  Work  on  the  Langton  villa  is  practically  complete. 
The  final  report  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Philip  Corder  and  is 
shortly  to  appear  in  the  Roman  Malton  and  District  Series. 

Bainbridge.  A short  but  successful  season  of  excavation  was 
directed  by  Professor  Droop  in  August  and  September.  He  worked 
principally  on  the  barrack  block  in  the  SE.  corner  of  the  fort  and 
the  wall  surrounding  the  vicus  or  civil  settlement.  Unfortunately 
the  portion  of  the  barracks  cleared  proved  too  much  broken  down 
to  reveal  the  plan  of  the  buildings  at  any  period : but  parts  of  the 
walls  of  three  periods  were  found,  in  connection  with  which  were 
seven  different  floor  levels  and  two  sets  of  drains.  There  were 
traces  of  two  possible  conflagrations.  Pottery  and  small  objects 
were  fairly  plentiful  and  in  good  condition,  and  ranged  in  date 
from  the  early  second  to  the  late  fourth  century.  In  the  adjoining 
field  the  wall  round  the  vicus  was  traced  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  although  some  portions  of  it  were  destroyed.  Professor 
Droop  has  therefore  established  the  limits  of  the  vicus  at  the  time 
when  the  wall  was  built;  and  his  excavations  revealed  some  un- 
expected features  which  will  repay  further  enquiry. 

Conistone.  Dr.  Francis  Villy  has  located  an  earthwork, 
hitherto  unsuspected,  on  the  line  of  a possible  Roman  road  between 
Bainbridge  and  Ilkley.  He  describes  it  as  follows:  “ It  is  about 
three  acres  in  area  and  lies  half  a mile  south  of  Conistone  on  the 
north  end  of  a low  ridge  between  road  and  river.  The  rampart 
has  been  destroyed  except  on  the  west  side.  Here  it  consists  of  a 
bank  of  plain  earth,  which,  overlooking  a steep  fall  to  the  river, 
has  no  ditch.  On  the  other  sides  the  ditch  has  been  traced  by 
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digging.  It  is  of  the  V-type,  14  feet  wide  at  the  mouth  and  five 
feet  deep.  No  certainly  Roman  finds  have  been  made  and  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  if  the  place  was  a fort  or  a strong  temporary 
camp.  In  any  case  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  Roman/’ 

Halifax.  Mr.  G.  R.  Carline,  Keeper  of  the  Bankfield  Museum, 
Halifax,  reports  that  a brass  sestertius  of  Lucilla  (164-169)  was 
found  by  a labourer  in  September,  1929,  on  Beacon  Hill,  Halifax. 
He  sold  it  to  a broker,  who  about  a year  later  sold  it  to  Colonel 
L.  P.  Forster,  who  since  has  given  it  to  the  Museum.  Unfortunately 
the  finder  cannot  now  be  traced.  The  coin  is  in  good  condition, 
and  may  be  thus  described:  Obverse,  Head  of  Lucilla  to  the 
right  LVCILLAE  AVG  ANTONINI  AVG  F.  Reverse , Standing 
figure  of  Vesta  holding  a ladle  over  an  altar,  between  the  letters 
S C.  Around  VESTA  widely  spaced. 

Bowes.  The  fragment  of  Samian  found  in  Bowes  churchyard, 
south  of  the  church,  in  June,  1930,  is  described  by  Dr.  Felix  Oswald 
as  follows:  “ Your  fragment  is  almost  certainly  the  work  of  the 
potter  IOENALIS,  who  worked  in  Central  Gaul,  probably  at  Vichy, 
in  the  Trajan  to  early  Hadrian  period,  and  this  piece  may  probably 
be  dated  about  120-125A.D. 

The  fine  beadrow  is  characteristic  of  his  work  (on  37  at  Colchester 
and  London  (London  Museum)  stamped  IOENALIS  F);  also  the 
pendant  between  the  festoons  is  identical  with  that  on  the  Col- 
chester bowl.  The  right-hand  little  figure  occurs  on  a 37  in  his 
style  from  London  (Guildhall  Museum),  where  it  is  holding  up  a 
pelt  a (Amazon’s  shield)  in  the  left  hand.  IOENALIS  frequently 
uses  a pelta  in  his  decoration.  The  bifid  element  of  the  wreath 
occurs  separately  (but  joined  to  an  astragal)  in  the  London  Museum 
37  of  IOENALIS.”  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  MacIntyre  for  securing 
this  description. 

Wetherby.  A large  quantity  of  pottery,  chiefly  hand  and 
wheel  made  vasicular  ware,  was  discovered  in  August  at  Wetherby 
in  the  gravel  pit  where  graves  and  pottery  were  discovered  before, 
at  a point  about  six  yards  from  the  (modern)  churchyard  wall,  at  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Kent  writes:  “ Mr.  Mellor  was 
at  once  on  the  spot,  so  I do  not  think  he  would  miss  anything.  The 
pottery  is  chiefly  found  in  numerous  pits  and  short  trenches,  these 
are  always  filled  with  stones,  pebbles,  burnt  stone,  bones,  and 
occasional  querns,  whole  or  in  fragments.  No  fragment  of  medieval 
pottery  (which  is  quite  plentiful  above  them)  has  been  found  in 
any  of  the  pits.  The  pottery  appears  to  be  fourth  century  and 
agrees  in  date  with  the  earlier  finds.”  M.  Kitson  Clark. 
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THE  SUMMER  EXCURSIONS. 

The  first  summer  excursion  of  1931  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  10th.  Over  100  members  and  friends  visited  Tong  Church 
and  Tong  Hall,  near  Leeds,  and  Hartshead  Church  and  Kirklees 
Priory,  near  Brighouse.  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  described  the 
two  churches  and  the  Priory  buildings  at  Kirklees,  also  the  Walton 
Cross,  close  to  Hartshead  Church.  At  Tong  Hall  Mr.  H.  V.  Homan, 
agent  for  Mrs.  Tempest,  read  a paper  on  the  house  and  its  owners. 
At  Kirklees  the  members  were  received  by  Sir  Geo.  A.  Armytage, 
Bart. 

The  second — the  two  days  excursion — on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
July  23rd  and  24th,  was  to  the  East  Yorkshire  district,  visits  being 
made  to  seven  of  the  Holderness  churches.  On  the  first  day 
about  80  members  visited  Welwick,  Patrington,  and  Hedon 
Churches,  led  by  Dr.  John  Bilson  and  Dr.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

At  Hedon  Town  Hall  the  Mayor  of  Hedon  attended  and  ex- 
hibited the  three  Hedon  Maces  and  the  Civic  Plate.  Members  also 
inspected  the  Kilnsea  Cross  in  the  garden  of  the  Town  Clerk,  who 
gave  a short  description  of  the  Cross. 

On  the  second  day,  again  led  by  Dr.  Bilson  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  60  members  journeyed  to  the  churches  at  Aldborough, 
Skirlaugh,  Swine,  and  Sutton,  where  again  the  two  leaders  de- 
scribed the  architectural  and  historical  details.  At  Aldborough 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Twy cross- Raines  read  a short  paper  on  the  church 
and  its  associations;  and  at  Aldborough,  Swine,  and  Sutton  the 
Rev.  Hy.  Lawrance  gave  notes  on  military  effigies  of  the  period 
1345  to  1410  of  which  these  churches  contain  good  examples. 

The  last  excursion  was  in  the  Skipton  district  on  Wednesday, 
September  2nd.  Led  by  the  President,  Col.  Parker,  about  90 
members  and  friends  visited  the  churches  at  Thornt on-in- Craven, 
St.  Mary-le-Gill,  and  Bracewell.  At  each  church  the  President 
read  a short  paper  describing  the  various  features.  Later,  and 
perhaps  a new  feature,  advantage  was  taken  of  being  near  the  new 
Gledstone  Hall  to  inspect  that  building,  erected  some  four  years 
ago  by  Sir  Edwin  Latyens  for  Sir  Amos  Nelson.  Sir  Amos  received 
the  party  and  gave  a short  talk  on  the  erection  and  layout  of  his 
home.  A call  was  also  made  at  Hellifield  Peel,  where  the  members 
were  received  by  Mrs.  Nicholson  who,  after  the  President  had  given 
a note  on  the  owners  of  the  Peel  Tower,  took  them  round  and 
pointed  out  many  early  century  portions  still  in  existence. 

W.H.H. 
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A PILGRIMAGE  TO  YORK. 

On  Thursday,  8 October,  the  Society  made  a pilgrimage  to 
York,  in  order  to  inspect  the  churches  recommended  for  demolition 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York’s  Commission.  A large  number  of 
members  assembled  in  the  morning  at  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Bishophill  Senior,  where  they  were  joined  by  members  of  the 
York  Architectural  Society.  After  inspecting  this  church,  of  the 
history  and  architecture  of  which  and  of  the  other  churches  in  the 
day’s  programme  accounts  were  given  by  Professor  Hamilton 
Thompson,  the  party  visited  St  John’s  Micklegate  and  St  Michael’s 
Spurriergate,  and,  after  an  interval  for  luncheon,  St  Saviour’s  and 
Holy  Trinity  King’s  Court,  commonly  known  as  Christ  Church. 
A visit  was  also  paid  to  the  fragment  which  was  allowed  to  sur- 
vive the  destruction  of  the  fine  church  of  St  Crux,  in  1888. 

An  excellent  and  well  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  five  churches, 
prepared  specially  by  the  Rev.  Angelo  Raine,  was  circulated  to 
members  of  the  party;  and  here  only  some  general  remarks  need 
by  given.  All  five  are  ancient  parish  churches,  of  which  two,  St 
Mary’s  Bishophill  Senior  and  Christ  Church,  have  fallen  into  disuse 
within  recent  years.  St  Michael’s  Spurriergate  was  shortened  by 
some  seven  feet  in  1821,  when  the  original  east  end  was  taken 
down;  St  Saviour’s  was  largely  rebuilt  in  1844,  when  the  tower 
and  most  of  the  old  piers  and  arcades  were  retained;  and  Christ 
Church  has  been  considerably  curtailed,  with  a large  amount 
of  rebuilding.  The  reasons  for  the  proposed  demolition  of  the 
buildings  and  the  sale  of  their  sites  are  founded  upon  the  practical 
depopulation  of  parishes  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city  and  the 
growth  of  new  residential  suburbs  in  which  new  churches  are  needed. 
Proposals  have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  Christ  Church 
as  a mortuary  chapel,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  retention  of  its  tower, 
and  the  destruction  of  St  Saviour’s  is  not  urged.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  other  churches  should  be  rebuilt  on  new  sites  with 
the  old  material. 

The  pilgrimage  revealed  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  buildings  that  their  architectural  interest  has  been  much 
underrated  by  those  who  have  publicly  supported  these  re- 
commendations. St  Mary  s Bishophill  Senior  is  an  extremely 
interesting  example  of  a twelfth-century  church  with  a north  aisle, 
lengthened  eastward  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  insertions  and 
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additions  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  arcade  piers 
of  St  Michael’s  date  from  about  1175,  and  their  capitals  closely 
resemble  in  detail  those  of  the  contemporary  Galilee  at  Durham. 
The  details  of  the  other  buildings  are  plain,  like  most  of  the  work 
in  the  York  city  churches  of  the  later  middle  ages;  but  St  John’s 
is  a complete  example  of  the  characteristic  York  plan,  in  which 
wide  aisles  run  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and  has  suffered 
little  alteration. 

In  addition  to  this,  three  of  the  churches  contain  valuable 
painted  glass.  The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  of  St  John’s 
keeps  much  of  its  original  fourteenth-century  glass,  with  fragments 
of  other  periods;  and  the  corresponding  window  in  the  north  aisle, 
though  imperfect  and  pieced  up  with  inserted  fragments,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  late  fifteenth-century  glass 
in  York.  The  east  windows  of  both  aisles  and  the  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  in  St  Michael’s  are  filled  with  fifteenth-century  frag- 
ments of  quite  exceptional  beauty  and  interest,  including  large 
portions  of  windows  which  represented  the  nine  orders  of  angels, 

1 he  tree  of  Jesse,  the  Doom  and  possibly  the  Te  Deum ; while  the 
glass  in  the  east  window  of  St  Saviour’s  contains  several  panels 
representing  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  with  other  fragments 
chiefly  of  fifteenth-century  date.  Seventeenth-century  font-covers 
remain  in  St  John’s  and  St  Saviour’s,  and  the  internal  north-east 
porch  of  St  Michael’s,  with  the  reredos  and  altar  rails,  are  fine 
examples  of  early  eighteenth-century  woodwork,  the  porch  in 
particular  bearing  comparison  with  the  best  work  of  the  period 
elsewhere. 

From  Christ  Church  the  party,  which  numbered  about  175 
persons,  proceeded  to  the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall  in  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society’s  Museum,  where  a meeting  was  held  over 
which  Colonel  Parker  presided.  A motion  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
and  protesting  against  their  practical  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Professor  Hamilton  Thompson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Angelo 
Raine,  and  supported  by  Dr  Evelyn.  In  putting  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  without  a dissentient,  Colonel  Parker  emphasised 
the  necessity,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
protect  ancient  buildings  and  works  of  art  in  its  custody,  of  an 
extension  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  to  cover  such  risks. 

Whatever  may  be  the  practical  result  of  the  pilgrimage,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  created  an  impression  in  favour  of  resisting  any 
attempt  to  remove  the  churches.  In  spite  of  much  destruction  in 
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times  past,  \ ork  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
cities  in  England,  and  such  an  act  as  is  contemplated  would  leave 
a gap  m its  historic  monuments  which  cannot  be  considered  without 
alarm  for  the  future.  Even  were  it  possible  to  move  the  churches 
bodily  to  new  sites,  their  historical  value  would  be  diminished 
thereby;  while  the  transfer  of  the  glass  would  be  attended  with 
inevitable  danger  to  fragile  material  which  has  already  suffered 
greatly.  It  was  pointed  out  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day  that  medieval  churches  were  not  built  with  a view  to  the  needs 
of  a modern  congregation,  and  that  to  make  their  preservation 
subservient  to  these  needs  is  to  misunderstand  their  original 
purpose.  Further,  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  life  of  the 
past  was  brought  out  in  notes  read  in  each  church  by  Mr  Crossley 
on  the  prominent  citizens  who  founded  chantries  in  it  and  chose 
it  as  their  place  of  burial.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  with  a 
ittle  energy>  these  churches  might  not  be  revived  as  active  centres 
of  Church  work.  And,  even  if  their  day  from  this  point  of  view  is 
over,  their  fabrics  are  so  intimately  linked  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  m York  and  are  so  essential  to  the  illustration  of  its 
continuity  that  their  demolition  would  be  equivalent  to  a rejection 
of  the  influence  of  the  past  upon  modern  life.  It  may  also  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that,  were  there  no  other  argument 
against  their  destruction,  the  sale  and  secularisation  of  sites  which 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  perpetual  worship  of  God  are  acts 
which  come  within  measurable  distance  of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 

A.H.T. 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  Yorkshire 
Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley,  Broad  Can, 
Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items  which  may  have  been 
omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

South  Yorkshire  Historical  Sketches:  including  The  Aula  in  Hallarn, 

A Seneschal  of  Hallamshire,  Tickhill  Castle,  Owlerton  Manor  in 
Sheffield.  By  T.  Walter  Hall,  Hon.M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend  Ltd.,  1931. 

The  Aula  of  Earl  Waltheof  in  Hallarn  is  the  subject  of  the 
opening  sketch.  For  many  years  the  site  of  this  has  been  a matter 
of  much  debate  among  South  Yorkshire  antiquaries.  Mr.  Hall 
considers  that  the  word  aula  in  the  relevant  passage  in  Domesday 
Book  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  a castle  or  strategic  posi- 
tion of  defence  or  offence,  but  rather  as  a manor  house  or  hunting 
seat,  and  he  locates  it  on  a site  under  Hallarn  Head,  which  he  con- 
tends, on  the  evidence  of  a sixteenth-century  mortgage  deed,  is  the 
site  of  the  long  lost  village  of  Hallarn.  This  mortgage  deed  is 
printed  in  Mr.  Hall’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  1924  (pp.  215,  216, 
242).  But  the  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  Sheffield  castle 
have  revealed  the  existence  of  a Saxon  stronghold  in  a first  class 
strategic  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Sheaf  and  the  Don.  The 
statement  in  Domesday  Book  that  the  land  in  Attercliffe  and 
Sheffield  is  said  to  have  been  inland  in  Hallarn,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  the  excavations,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
stronghold  was  at  one  time  the  aula  of  the  Saxon  lord  of  Hallarn, 
though  proof  that  it  was  so  in  Earl  Waltheof  s time  may  not  yet 
be  forthcoming. 

In  the  next  sketch  Mr.  Hall  gives  an  account  of  William  West, 
the  chief  steward  of  the  Manor  of  Sheffield  from  about  158°  f° 
about  1596.  He  was  descended  from  the  Wests  of  Aughton  in 
the  parish  of  Aston,  and  lived  at  Rotherham,  but  late  in  life  retired 
to  Firbeck  near  Tickhill.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  mansion  now 
known  as  Firbeck  hall.  When  West  became  seneschal  he  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Sheffield  court  rolls  were  missing. 
From  the  copy-court-rolls  in  the  possession  of  the  tenants  West 
in  part  recovered,  so  far  as  related  to  surrenders  and  admittances 
of  the  copyhold  tenants  and  the  inquisitions  by  the  homage  were 
concerned,  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  original  rolls, 
which  he  preserved  by  entering  into  registers.  Mr.  Hall  gives  us 
abridged  translations  of  entries  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  and 
some  from  the  second.  The  earliest  entries  go  back  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Fxclesfield,  Cowley, 
and  Sheffield  courts. 
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The  third  sketch  includes  a short  history  of  the  Honour  of 
Tickhill  and  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Tickhill  court  roll, 
T597  to  1601,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Besides  Tickhil]  itself  it  includes  courts  held  for  Firbeck, 
Gringley  (co.  Notts.),  and  Laughton. 

The  concluding  sketch  deals  with  the  Manor  of  Owlerton, 
which  was  sub-infeuded  sometime  before  1290.  Mr.  Hall  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  manor  and  abridged  translations  of  the  rolls 
of  this  court  between  1706  and  1766.  An  Appendix  contains  a 
list  of  Sheffield  wills  proved  at  York  between  1400  and  1600.  There 
are  a number  of  illustrations  including  a view  of  Owlerton  Hall, 
now  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Sheffield,  and 
reproductions  of  sections  of  the  court  rolls  of  Tickhill.  Mr.  Hall 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  put  still  another  volume  of 
valuable  manuscript  material  at  the  disposal  of  local  antiquaries. 

E.  W.  Crossley. 

Roman  Britain,  1914-1928.  By  Sir  George  Macdonald.  British 
Academy.  Supplemental  Paper  No.  VI.  Humphrey  Milford, 
7/6. 

During  the  Great  War  research  in  Romano-British  Archaeology 
was  at  a standstill.  Since  1919  there  has  been  a notable  revival 
of  popular  interest  and  more  scientific  excavations  have  been 
undertaken  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  records  of  these  are 
widely  scattered  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  and  are 
often  highly  technical,  so  that  those  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
is  general  rather  than  specialist  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  keep  informed  of  the  results.  No  living  scholar  is  so  well 
qualified  as  Sir  George  Macdonald  to  review  the  whole  field,  and 
his  paper  is,  therefore,  not  only  an  admirable  and  well-illustrated 
summary,  but  an  authoritative  statement  of  what  has  been  achieved. 
In  substance  this  paper  is  based  on  an  article  contributed  by  the 
same  author  to  the  XIX  Bericht  der  Romisch-Germanischen  Kom- 
mission,  by  whose  courtesy  it  is  now  made  available  for  English 
readers,  it  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  in  printing,  format,  and 
illustration  it  is  superior  to  this  excellent  German  publication. 

To  members  of  our  Society,  the  references  to  Roman  Yorkshire 
will  be  of  special  interest.  Excavations  at  York  since  1925,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Miller  (p.  12),  though  limited  in  scope, 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  It  now  seems  probable  that 
Eburacum  became  the  permanent  station  of  Legio  IX  Hispana 
as  early  as  the  campaigns  of  Petillius  Cerialis.  The  outline  of  its 
subsequent  history  has  been  recovered  by  an  examination  of  its 
defences.  Of  special  importance  is  the  careful  study  of  the  complex 
of  earthworks  at  Cawthorn  (p.  40).  Interim  reports  on  the  work 
done  here  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Richmond  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,1 
and  a full  report  will  shortly  be  available  to  members.  Mr. 
Richmond’s  conclusions  are  here  summarised  and  the  account  is 

1 Y.A.J.,  xxviii,  332  ff.  and  421  ff.;  xxix,  225  ff.  and  327  ff. 
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illustrated  by  two  superb  photographs  by  our  member,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Kirk.  The  importance  of  the  work  undertaken  at  the  initiative 
of  the  latter  at  Malton  is  here  stressed  (p.  69).  The  fort  shows 
almost  continuous  occupation  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  century, 
in  which  period  it  was  probably  the  base  of  the  system  of  Signal 
Stations  on  the  coast.  Of  the  results  of  the  work  Sir  George 
Macdonald  writes,  “ We  should  learn  from  them  something  of  the 
struggle  that  must  have  taken  place  in  Northern  England,  before 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  Shore  forts  was  abandoned — that  is,  before 
the  tie  between  Rome  and  Britain  was  finally  severed.  Possibly 
the  long-awaited  reports  on  the  Signal  Stations  at  Goldsborough 
and  Scarborough  may  throw  further  light  on  this  much  debated 
problem.  Tribute  is  here  paid  to  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  W ood- 
ward’s work  at  Ilkley  (p.  49),  where  in  1919-21  the  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  fort  was  recovered  from  a very  limited  area.  Re- 
ference is  also  made  to  other  Yorkshire  sites  at  Brough-by- 
Bainbridge  (p.  48),  Slack  (p.  50),  and  Templebrough  (p.  50). 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  map  of  Roman  sites  between  the 
Wash  and  Tees  (fig.  14),  Derventio  should  have  been  placed,  without 
a query,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  where  no  archaeological  evidence  has 
ever  been  found  for  a Roman  Station.  Philip  Corder. 


TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bradford  Antiquary , Jan.,  1931,  contains  the  Northern  Regi- 
ment of  West  Riding  volunteer  yeomanry  cavalry,  1794-1804, 
by  W.  Robertshaw;  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Manor 
of  Eccleshill,  by  W.  E.  Preston;  A Local  Civil  War  Document; 
A Yorkshire  Clergy  List  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  W. 
Robertshaw;  Notes  on  a Map  of  the  Lordship  of  Horton,  c. 
1722,  by  J.  Hambly  Rowe;  The  Hill  and  the  Higgins  families. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society's  Papers  for  193°  ( continued ) contain 
Hamer  Collection  of  Halifax  Tokens  (17th  century) ; The 
Halifax  Coalfield — -Parts  I and  II,  by  W.  B.  Trigg. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  edited  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  170 
Roman  Pottery  and  Kilns  at  Throlam,  near  Holme-on-Spalding 
Moor,  East  Yorkshire,  by  P.  Corder  and  T.  Sheppard.  No. 
171 — -The  Architectural  Gems  of  East  Yorkshire,  by  T.  Shep- 
pard. 172 — Recent  Additions.  No.  173 — Exhibition  illus- 
trating the  architecture  of  Modern  Transport. 


PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries'  Journal,  Vol.  X,  includes  Notes  on  the  Statute 
Merchant  Seal  of  Chesterfield,  two  examples  of  which  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  Y.A.S.,  by  C.  T.  Clay  (pp.  422-3),  and  on 
a Lead  Ornament  from  Whitby  Abbey  (p.  425). 
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The  British  Academy  Supplemental  Paper,  No.  6 — Roman  Britain, 
I9I4~I925,  by  Sir  George  Macdonald,  contains  many  references 
to  Roman  Excavations  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  May,  1931,  includes  Four  Pewter  Candle- 
sticks in  York  Minster,  by  H.  H.  Cottereil. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  s Transactions,  Vol.  XXXI,  N.S.,  includes  Objects  from 
Brough-under-Stainmore  in  the  Craven  Museum,  Skipton,  bv 
R.  G.  Collingwood. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass-Painters,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  1,  includes  A History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass-Painting, 
IX — Continental  influence  on  design  of  glass  at  York,  by  J.  A. 
Knowles. 

Proceedings  of  the  Prehistoric  Society  of  East  Anglia,  Vcl.  VI,  Part 
3,  includes  The  Palaeolithic  implements  of  Nidderdale,  York- 
shire, by  Major  E.  R.  Collins;  Upper  and  Lower  Palaeolithic 
man  in  East  Yorkshire,  by  J.  P.  T.  Burchell. 
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Abduction,  326 
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Ackton,  406,  41 1,  412 
Acomb  par.,  107 n 
Acton,  John  of,  233 
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Alan  son  of  Brian,  see  FitzBrian 
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Aldburgh,  Rich,  de,  326 
Aldcliffe,  oratory  at,  38,  117 
Aldfield,  229 

Aldingham  in  Furness,  35,  62-3,  84, 
100,  124,  125 
Aldwark,  384,  404 
Aldworth  church,  Berks.,  331 
Alencun,  Rich,  de,  317 
Aleyn,  Wm.,  341 

Alfreton  or  Atterton,  John,  32; 
Rich.,  34 

Alkeland  (Auckland),  13 1 
Allanson,  Ann,  294;  Wm.,  294 
Allazun,  John  de,  352 n;  Wm.  de, 
35i n,  352 n 

Allen,  Miss  Hope,  235,  239,  243,  244; 

Thos.,  234,  235,  240 
Allerston,  141 


Allerthorpe,  141,  153,  155;  Lawrence 
de,  369;  Pricketts  of,  192 
Allerton,  Ralph,  373 
Allerton  Mauleverer,  44,  49,  13 1 
Almor,  Alan,  324 

Alnwick  castle,  359,  371;  Wm.,  Bp., 
5n>  8 
Alric,  407 

Alston  Hall,  Lancs.,  416 
Alton,  John,  58 
Alwoodley,  Lancs.,  174 
Amcotes,  Ingel  de,  352;  Nigel,  353, 
355;  Ralph,  355,  388;  Rich,  de, 
352,  353,  354,  359,  36077,  387,  388; 
Robt.  de,  151,  267,  353,  354,  388; 
moor,  352 

Amersham,  Bucks.,  402 
Amounderness,  dean  and  deanery  of, 
19,  23,  44,  48,  77,  81,  85,  88,  89,  91, 
95-  108,  112,  130 

Amyas,  Emma,  354;  John  de,  341, 
354-  388;  Maud,  388 
Ancholme  river,  351 
Ancient  Monuments  scheduled,  188, 
191 

Andrew,  Rich.,  dean  of  York,  5,  12277 
Anglesey  priory,  co.  Cambs.,  340 
Anglo-Saxon  coin,  309 
Angram  place  name,  229;  lands  in, 
107 

Anlabie,  John  de,  354 
Anne,  Marmaduke,  413;  Michael,  413 
Annesley,  John,  336;  Robt.,  336 
Annyngton,  Thos.,  51,  102,  107 
Anjou,  Margt.  of,  6,  12 
Antiquaries’  Journal,  191,  306,  307, 
428 

Ap-Harry,  see  Harry 

Aplowe,  Lewis,  112 

Appersett,  nr.  Aysgarth,  228 

Appleby,  Thos.,  44 

Appleton  in  Catterick,  315,  322,  323, 

325 

Aragon,  King  of,  360 
Archaeological  Assn.,  British,  19 1 
Arches,  Court  of,  233 
Arches  (Arcubus),  Godfrey  de,  141, 

150 

Archeslaw,  John,  12 1 
Architectural  Ass.  Soc.  reports,  191; 

records,  133 
Arci,  Norman  de,  350 
Ardsley,  393 
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Argyll,  John  of,  152 
Aric,  315 

Arkengarthdale  wills,  199 
Arlecdon,  44 

Armour,  328,  331,  333,  340,  344,  382, 
402 

Arms  of  families;  Amias,  388; 
Assenhull,  346,  391,  417;  Bab- 
thorpe,  418;  Bellewe  or  Bella 
Aqua,  326,  417;  Burgh,  313,  314, 
3X5.  320,  323,  328,  333,  340,  342, 
344-  348-  4 1 7 >'  Clarel,  418;  Clif- 
ford, 358,  385,  418;  Dawtry,  394; 
D’Engayne,  340,  342,  348,  418; 
Digby,  234;  Draycott,  405;  Dyne- 
ley,  184;  Everingham,  383,  418; 
Fairfax,  395,  41 1,  418;  Fleming, 
374,  382,  417,  418;  Gerard,  412; 
Grey  of  Ruthin,  339,  340,  348; 
Grosvenor,  362,  363;  Harpeden, 
346,391;  Ingoldsthorpe,  344,  348; 
Leeke,  396,  398,  417;  Levi,  198; 
Manston,  184;  Methley,  357; 
Mowbray,  366;  Newmarsh,  356; 
Pilkington,  418;  Restwold,  403, 
417;  Savile,  394;  Scrope,  362,  363 ; 
Simeon,  199;  Slingsby,  406; 
Tempest,  399;  Waldegrave,  332, 
333;  Waterhouse,  403;  Waterton, 
350,  358,  381,  382,  398-403-  4I4- 
417,  418;  Welles,  418;  Wetherby, 
410;  Woodrove,  417 
Armstrong,  E.  Leslie,  306 
Armynship,  372 n 
Armytage,  Sir  Geo.  A.,  422 
Arnald  son  of  Jolsey,  352 
Arnall,  Rich.,  66 
Arnesborough  (Masham),  227 
Arnesdale,  227 
Arnton,  386 
Arthington,  Thos.,  293 
Arundel,  Archdeacon  John,  8,  9,  13, 
18,  19,  120,  125;  Earl  of,  346,  358; 
Rich.,  275,  346;  Archbishop  Thos., 
242^,  338,  339,  368 
Arwom,  Adam,  13 1 
Aschow,  Wm.,  102 
Ascoldeby  manor,  381 
Ascot,  Bucks.,  manor  of,  402 
Asenby  (Esebi),  313 
Asfordby,  John,  105 
Ashby  Folviie,  407 
Ashington  in  Aysgarth,  225 
Aske,  Conan  de,  76,  92,  132,  314; 

John  de,  359;  oratory  at,  38,  132 
Askham  Bryan,  284 
Askrigg,  229;  barrow  at,  188 
Askwith,  291 
Aslakeby,  Lines.,  140 
Aspatry,  Rich.,  61,  92,  93;  Robt., 
60,  96 

Assault,  39,  40,  41,  82 
Asseby,  Thos.,  81,  103 


Assenhull,  Constance,  348,  390,  391, 
393,  407;  Joan,  344,  345,  348; 
Wm.,  316,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348, 
391,  397 

Assheby,  church  of,  93 
Athelard,  J.,  337 
Athol,  Earl  of,  152,  381 
Atlane,  John,  384 

Atkinson,  A.  A.,  206;  Thos.,  294; 

Wm.,  60;  W.  A.,  308 
Attavus,  meaning  of,  283^ 

Atte  Grove,  Wm.,  330 
Attefaldgate,  John,  331 
Aubigny,  Nigel  de,  349 
Audley  pedigrees,  191 
Aughton  registers,  192 
Augustinian  canons,  146,  149,  321, 
34° 

Austerfield,  see  Osterfield 
Austhorpe  in  Whitkirk,  185 
Avelers  manor,  co.  Norf.,  31 1 
Averell,  John,  69,  117 
Avignon,  232,  233 
Axe-head,  bronze,  195 
Axholme,  Isle  of,  co.  Line.,  349, 
355 

Aysgarth,  225,  226,  227,  228,  229, 
311-  3I5-  316,  322,  325;  bridge, 
304;  church,  316;  vicarage,  53 
Ayton  castle,  188 
Azerley,  nr.  Ripon,  230 

Babthorpe,  Sir  Robt.,  357,  359,  360, 
362,  384 

Bachelers,  Wm.,  373 
Backstone  Bower,  229 
Bacy,  Wm.,  56 
Baggaley,  J.  W.,  260 
Bagott,  Henry,  76 

Bainbridge,  227;  roman  fort  at,  260, 
420,  427 

Bainton,  283,  284,  285;  church,  192; 
Edw.,  397 

Bakhous,  Rich.,  106,  108 
Bale,  Bayle,  228;  Bp.  John,  235,  236, 
237 

Baldersby,  Beatrice,  Margery  and 
Wigan,  313 

Balderlands  Furlong,  229 

Ballinahown,  co.  Westmeath,  416 

Baldwin,  Wm.,  299 

Balne,  Yorks.,  381 

Balsall,  138 

Balton,  John,  104 

Bamborough,  413 

Banaster,  Joan  and  Rich.,  377 

Banes,  John,  99,  124 

Banker,  272 n 

Bannockburn,  267 

Banwell,  Thos.,  384 

Barber,  S.  C.,  200 

Barbour,  Rich.,  98;  Robt.,  103,  104 
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Barden  in  Wharfedale,  173,'  bridge, 
305;  Tower,  308 
Bardsley,  Thos.,  378 
Bar  Dyke,  173 
Barf,  Barugh,  etc.,  157,  229 
Barford,  108;  Robt.,  64,  130 
Barker,  Edm.,  291,  292;  John,  408; 

Thos.  Lacon,  292;  Wm,  119 
Barkstone  hundred,  135 
Barlay,  John,  42,  95 
Barmston  outfall,  157 
Barnard,  E.  A.  B.,  418 
Barnby,  Barnaby,  Barneby,  prebend 
of,  18;  Philip,  350;  Ralph,  401, 
407;  Robt.,  121;  Thos.,  325,  335, 
407;  Wm.,  350 
Barnet,  battle  of,  7 
Barningham,  rectory  of,  69,  117 
Barnsley,  335,  397 
Barow,  Rich.,  109 
Barron,  Oswald,  184 
Barroweby,  Wm.,  375 
Barrows,  pre-historic,  1 88,  190,  248- 
255 


Ba,rton-in-Irwell,  6 72;  Loretta,  6 72; 

in  Stan  wick,  41 
Barton,  Henry  de,  334 
Barwell,  John,  69 
Barwvk,  Thos.,  66,  128 
Basset,  Margt.,  381;  Robt.,  362,  367; 
Wm.,  381 

Bate,  Miss  D.  A.,  169—172 
Bates,  Miss,  159 

Bateson,  Miss,  235,  236,  238,  242 
Bath  and  Wells,  Bp.  of,  11 
Bathell  hospital,  dio.  Durham,  114 
Bathron,  323 
Batley  wills,  199 
Battison,  John,  67,  131 
Battlefield  Coll.,  by  Shrewsbury,  49, 
83>  130 

Battman,  Steph.,  244 
Baumeburgh,  Wm.,  50 
Bavent,  Roger  de,  28 572 
Bawtry,  156 
Baxter,  John,  85 
Bayeux,  Bp.  of,  349 
Bayne,  Edw.,  397 
Baynebryg,  John,  54 
Baynham,  John,  412 
Beal  bridge,  304 
Beamsley,  292 

Beauchamp,  John,  9872,  12772;  Margt., 
12772 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  347;  Edm.,  5; 
Joan,  34;  John,  9872,  12772; 

Margt.,  2872,  12772 
Beauge,  battle  of,  26 
Beaulieu,  Chas.,  235 
Beaumont,  Visct.  John,  392;  Sir 
Rich.,  408,  409 
Beaujeu,  Wm.  de,  143 
Beauvale  Priory,  50 


Beckermet  St.  Bride,  44 
Beckermet  St.  John,  44 
Beckyngton,  Thos.,  Bp.,  n 
Beckwith,  Isabel,  41 1,  412;  Priscilla, 
406,  407,  41 1 ; Thos.,  406,  41 1,  412 
Bedale,  39..  84,  226,  227,  284,  286; 
Agnes  of,  281,  284,  289,  290;  John, 
53;  Robt.,  53;  church  of,  37,  53; 
advowson  of,  32-34;  rector  of,  10, 
J[in,  21,  33,  32-34 

Bedford,  Henry,  Duke  of,  347;  John, 
Duke  of,  28,  30,  36,  70  " 
Bedingfield,  Anne,  414;  Edw.,  414; 

Sir  Henry,  414 
Bedington  church,  418 
Bedminster,  prebend  of,  12372 
Beeston,  Brian,  84,  91 
Beetham,  19,  39;  church  of,  17,  30, 
45.  46>  63-4,  91,  92,  95,  101 , 102, 

105 

Bek,  Anth.,  Bp.,  145,  148 
Bell,  Wm.,  74,  80 
Bella  Aqua,  see  Bellewe 
Bellamy,  Thos.,  69 
Bellarmine  ware,  Elizabethan,  210, 
214 

Belleby,  Thos.  de,  139,  141,  150 
Bellewe,  Isabel,  326,  337,  345;  John, 
326,  336,  337,  345;  Lucy,  337 
Bellingham,  Henry,  100;  Thos.,  65; 
Wm.,  65,  127 

Beltoft,  Sir  Roger,  36072;  Thos.,  359 
Belvoir  castle,  9572 
Belwood,  John,  359,  36072 
Benedict,  abbot  of  Selby,  349 
Benefices,  exchange  of,  37;  incum- 
bents of,  20,  48-74 
Benevell,  Rich.,  129 
Bennok,  Nich.,  103;  Rich.,  72,  92, 
93.  103 

Benson,  John,  407,  408 
Bentham,  rector  of,  19,  23,  25,  36, 
63~4>  78,  81,  88,  118,  123,  127; 
churchyard,  40,  127 
Bentley,  Jeremy,  M.P.,  306;  Robt., 
105;  Wm.,  296 
Berdewell  Hall,  Norf.,  348 
Berker,  Wm.,  96 
Berkhampstead,  keeper  of,  364 
Berkswell  church,  73 
Bermyngham,  John,  5 
Bernard,  Rich.,  404 
Bertram,  Sir  John,  77 
Berwick  castle,  359,  371 ; siege  of,  394 
Berwind  coll,  of  pictures,  416 
Berwyk,  Peter,  99,  124 
Beslun,  Diana  and  Geoff,  de,  316 
Bethum,  Edm.,  100;  Edw.,  131; 
Eliz.,  129;  Joan,  131;  Robt.,  100; 
Roger,  124,  129;  Thos.,  124;  Wm., 
100 

Betson,  Wm.,  12172 
Bettison,  John,  316 
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Beulah,  G.  K.,  190 
Beverley  minster,  12,  14, 
at,  114;  provost  of,  12, 
ggn;  clerks  of,  mw; 
37.  63 

Beverley,  St.  John  of,  85, 
Bewe,  Nich.,  57,  81,  132 
Bibliography,  Yorkshire, 


43;  hosp. 
14,  26,  88, 
sacrist  of, 

109 

191,  3°7> 


429 

Bicker,  284,  287,  288 
Bilson,  John,  190,  422 
Bilton,  advowson  of,  283W 
Bingley,  175;  manor  of,  189,  199; 
Grammar  school,  193,  302;  vicar 
of,  189 

Birdsall  earthworks,  301 

Birkenshaw,  189 

Birkhow  (Birchan),  313 

Birmingham,  Edw.,  414 

Birsby,  Robt.,  52 

Birstall,  301 

Birstwitli  bridge,  301 

Birtby  alias  Birkenshaw,  189 

Bishop,  Francis,  401 

Bishop  Monkton,  227-230 

Bishopthorpe,  79 

Bishopwood  in  Otley,  291 

Bispham  church,  44  ; Wm.,  108, 

1 12 

Bistleham,  140 
Bitchell,  prebend  of,  123 
Black,  M.,  307 
Blackburn  moors,  250 
Black  Hill,  barrow  on,  252 
Blacktoft  Par.  Reg.,  133 
Blacman,  John,  244 
Blaissyngs,  John,  118 
Blakburn,  Roger,  61,  92,  93,  96 
Blanchard,  Alice,  351,  387;  John, 
351  n\  Matilda,  35m;  Wm.,  35R 

352n 

Blanche,  dau.  of  Henry  IV,  370 
Blancrodok,  Midlothian,  140 
Bland,  Oliver,  65,  73,  118,  132; 

Nich.,  102 
Blankenberg,  414 
Blankney,  dio.  Line.,  70,  116 
Bletsoe,  Beauchamp  of,  98 n 
Blundevill,  Ranulph,  313 
Blyton  church,  Lines.,  417 
Bodekesham,  Odo  de,  35 in 
Bodin,  286 

Bohun,  Humph,  de,  336,  337,  338 
Bole,  prebend  of,  14 
Bolton,  John,  384;  Rich.,  50,  130; 
Thos.,  104 

Bolton  bridge,  174,  305;  castle,  38^, 
126;  parochial  chapel  at,  38^ 
Bolton  upon  Dearne,  326,  327,  337, 
344;  on  Swale,  38,  no,  m; 
le  Sands,  64,  65,  123 n;  Lancs., 
250;  in  Kendal,  123;  Percy,  g, 
18;  in  Strafforth,  136 


Bond,  R.  C.,  193 
Bone  implements,  166 
Bonville,  Wm.,  lord,  35,  124,  125, 
131W;  Cecily,  125 n 
Bonyfaunt,  Wm.,  128 
Booth  family,  6;  Chas.,  6;  John 
Archdeacon,  6 n,  13,  14,  18,  19,  126; 
Lawrence,  Archdeacon,  6,  8,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  18,  19,  33,  112;  Rich., 
46;  Roger,  13W,  14 n)  Sir  Robt., 
13 n,  14 n\  Wm.,  Archbishop,  5,  6, 
12,  13,  14 n,  18,  43,  45,  46,  66,  114 n 
Bootle  church,  47,  58 
Boroughbridge,  39,  i92>  261 ; dean 
or  deanery,  19,  23,  44,  49~52>  85, 
104,  106,  114,  121,  123,  127,  129 
Bosco,  John  de,  388 
Bossall  church,  191 
Boston,  Lines.,  390 
Bosvile,  John,  393;  MSS.,  193 
Boteler,  Edm.  le,  320;  Ralph,  lord 
Sudeley,  33;  Rich.,  67 
Botelsford,  Henry  de,  146 
Botese,  John,  373 
Bothal  church,  25,  72,  77,  131 
Bothomley,  Thos.,  175 
Bothram,  228 

Bottesford  in  the  Vale,  35 in 
Botyll,  Prior  Robt.,  122 
Boughton,  Notts.,  386 
Boulby,  304 
Boune,  John,  69 
Bourbon,  Duke  of,  379 
Bourchier,  Archbishop  Thos.,  11 
Bower,  Thos.,  of  Allerton,  190 
Bowes,  45;  castle,  319;  Roman 
pottery  at,  260,  421 
Bowet,  Eliz.,  337;  Archbishop  Henry, 
4,  7°.  364-  377-  373;  Sir  Nich.,  337 
Bowling,  Rosamund,  399;  Tristram, 

399 

Bovle,  Lady  Eliz.,  414 
Boynton,  Chris.,  31,  119,  13°:  dame 
Joan,  115,  130;  Thos.,  157 
Bracebridge,  Sir  John,  378 
Bracewell  church,  422 
Bradehull,  Edw.,  84 
Bradfield,  173 

Bradford,  176,  177,  296;  Bowling 
Hall,  399;  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Soc., 
189,  190,  199,  428 
Bradford,  Robt.,  404 
Bradley,  401;  early  burial  at,  248, 
252.  254;  Jonas,  173 
Bradshawe,  Thos.,  67 
Braithwell,  399 
Brakearp,  Rich,  de,  141 
Bramham,  414 

Bramley  Grange,  229;  Robert,  294, 
295;  Wm.,  384 
Brampton,  141;  Bierlow,  188 
Brandsby,  John,  98 
Brant,  Robt.,  105 
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Brawmfeld,  John,  54 
Bray,  John  de,  335 
Brayton,  nr.  Selby,  396-8 
Brereton,  Nich.,  125 
Bretagne,  Duke  of,  377 
Breton,  Wm.  le,  321 
Brett,  Alfred,  261,  274 
Brewster,  Wm.,  94 
Brian,  281,  etc.;  son  of  Alan,  see 
Fitzalan;  son  of  Scolland.  286,  287 
289 

Bnane,  John,  66 
Bridghouse,  306 
Bridges,  ancient,  304,  307 
Bridlington,  John,  51;  Priory,  54, 
69.  7°.  84,  116,  149 
Briefs,  Yorkshire,  291-299 
Brierley,  manor  of,  335,  386;  Hugh 
and  Maud,  de  335 
Brigantes,  the,  168 
Brigg  Lines.,  351;  J.  J„  I73,  252; 
W.  A.,  173,  174 

Brigham  in  Holderness,  41 1;  church, 
59.  1 13*  120;  Geo.,  294;  John,  41; 
Wm.,  59,  41 1 

Brignall,  chapel  at,  38;  vicarage  of, 
69,  105 

Brikenal,  Robt.,  318 
Brinkley,  341 

Brinsley  church,  co.  Notts.,  339 
Britanny,  Arthur  of,  380;  Earl  and 
of,  281,  311,  324,  329,  333 
British  Museum,  2,  191,  195,  196, 
243,  244 

Broadbent,  John,  174 
Broats,  place-name,  228 
Brocklesby  church,  362 
Brodyng,  Henry,  341 
Broghton,  Henry,  112;  Thos.,  100 
Brokelbank,  Wm.,  59,  78,  93,  96 
Bromewich,  John,  366 
Bromsberg  church,  co.  Glos.,  367 
Bronze  Age,  157,  161,  165,  169,  195, 
249-255  passim,  303-4,  306-7; 

human  remains  of,  253;  imple- 
ments of,  250,  254,  306 
Bronze  brooches  (Roman),  160 
Brooch,  early  Italian,  191 
Broomhead  Hall,  Sheffield,  173 
Brompton  in  Pickering,  11371:  Tohn, 
abbot,  31,  58,  122 
Brotton  in  Cleveland,  384 
Brough  by  Bainbridge,  186;  on 
Humber,  182;  under  Stainmore, 
W8 

Broughton  in  Craven,  37,  40,  67,  113, 
250;  in  Catterick,  38;  see  also 
Burgh;  Edm.,  74 

Brown,  John,  51,  58,  61,  80,  85,  98, 
107,  122,  123;  Rich.,  48;  Wm., 
58,  300 

Broxton,  co.  Notts.,  407 
Bruce,  Robt.,  152 


Bruer,  138 
Bruges,  413-415 
Brunne,  John,  338 
Bruntley,  Adam  de,  354 
Brunton  Hill,  pile  dwellings  at,  157 
Bruteley,  Wm.,  367 
Bryan,  John,  99,  124,  128;  Thos., 
66,  97 

Brys,  Wm,  103 
Buck,  Thos.,  294,  295 
Buckden  Bridge,  305 
Buckingham,  Humph.,  Duke  of,  28 
Buckland,  Durham,  prebend  of,  10 
Bueles,  Nich.  de,  319 
Bugthorpe,  prebend  of,  114,  115 n 
Bukden,  Rich.,  67,  99 
Bulbeck  et  Burgh,  338 
Bulford,  Ralph  de,  148 
Bull,  Wm.,  61,  375 
Bullynbrok,  John,  391 
Bulmer  hundred,  135 
Bulneswick,  Bucks.,  402 
Bunny,  Rich.,  306,  404 
Burchell,  J.  P.  T.,  429 
Burdet,  Aymer,  393 
Burelle,  Ralph  de,  316,  322 
Burge,  co.  Bucks.,  402 
Burgh  (Brough),  nr,  Catterick,  322; 
manor,  co.  Cambs.,  31 1,  313,  316, 

321,  322,  324,  325,  330,  332,  333, 
338,  340,  341;  church,  co.  Cambs., 

33°>  33T  333.  334.  337.  341.  342, 
343.  344.  348.  418 

Burgh,  Alice,  31 1;  Chris.,  132;  Eliz., 

322,  323,  326,  327,  329,  336,  340, 

343.  344.  39o;  Eva,  315;  Helyas, 
315;  Hugh,  61,80;  Joan,  340,  343, 
345.  390,  391;  John,  77,  94,  316, 
322,  326,  327,  329,  330,  331,  333- 

345.  347.  39i.  4°4.'  Kath.,  336, 
337.  34°-342.  344.  345;  Lucia, 
326,  327;  Margt.,  330,  340,  343, 

344,  390;  Philip,  311-314,  319- 
324;  Ralph,  31 1 ; Roger,  31 1; 
Sarra,  312-314;  Thos.,  311-331 
every  page,  333,  334,  336,  337,  340, 

343-  39°,  39B  419;  Wm.,  92, 
322 

Burgham,  Thos.,  92,  93 
Burghte,  Wm.  of,  233 
Burgh wallis,  404,  413 
Burgundy,  John,  Duke  of,  379 
Burleymoors,  cist  burials  on,  255,  301 
Burlington  Magazine,  429;  Chas., 
Earl  of,  414 

Burn,  Byrne,  nr.  Selby,  395-398; 
oratory  at,  38 

Burne  in  Poulton-le-Fylde,  83 
Burnbrig,  Bro.  Robt.,  51,  109 
Burnby,  Bro.  Robt.,  51 
Burneston,  derivation  of,  227;  vie., 
53.  93 

Burrell,  Thos.,  119 
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Burrill,  284 

Bursingaud,  Marshall,  380 
Burstwicke,  407 

Burton,  Chris.,  82;  Elias,  335; 
Harry,  115,  322;  John,  28,  51,  68, 
74,  105,  130,  320,  323 
Burton,  church  of,  14 n,  85,  130; 

Burton  Agnes  vie.,  66,  192; 

Leonard,  44,  102,  230;  in  Bishop- 
dale,  315,  322,  323,  325;  in 

Kendal  church,  30,  37,  45,  46,  47, 
64,  81,  99,  130;  Stathes,  co. 

Line.,  389;  co.  Bucks.,  402 
Burun,  Erneis  de,  261-2 
Bur  well,  co.  Cambs.,  316,  342 
Burwen  castle,  188 
Bury,  Alex.,  60,  109 
Busby  Stoop,  nr.  Thirsk,  230 
Bussy,  Sir  John,  369 
Butler,  dame  Alice,  33;  John,  88 
Butley,  Prior  of,  284 
Buttere,  John  de  la,  123 
Butterfield,  Alan,  252,  253,  255;  L., 

I73 

Bychinghall,  Wm.  de,  270 
Byggynges,  Thos.  and  Wm.,  69,  102 
Bygott,  Simon,  354 
Bykersdike,  co.  Notts.,  389,  392 
Bykns,  Thos.,  56,  hi,  128 
Byland  Abbey,  149,  I9U  3°7 1 Roger, 
abbot  of,  286 
Byllyngton,  Henry,  117 
Byron,  Nich.,  46 


Caen,  Abbess  of,  365;  Abbey,  365W 
Calais,  7,  379;  capture  of,  356; 
defence  of,  393 

Calder  abbey,  44,  45,  78,  I29,  13U 
John,  abbot  of,  43;  river,  304 
Caleys,  Wm.,  57,  69,  80,  in 
Cambodunum,  Roman  camp,  301 
Cambridge,  Earl  of,  361,  385,  389; 
Sheriff  of,  326;  University  of,  12, 
152,  155,  243,  244,  338 
Cammeyl  or  Cavill,  Robt.  de,  148 
Campsall,  John,  57 
Camylford,  381 
Candale,  Rich.,  105 
Cansfeld,  John,  124;  Robt.,  124 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  5,  n,  124, 
242 n,  298,  314,  338;  Robt.  de,  148 
Cantrell,  Wm.,  71 
Carew,  Sir  Francis,  418 
Carline,  G.  R.,  421 
Carlisle,  Bp.  of,  10,  96W,  145, 
cath.,  43,  79,  99,  IQ8,  IIOi  dio., 
92  n,  105,  139  T 1 

Carlton,  315,  381,  398;  Husthwaite, 
226 

Carlyle,  E.  Irving,  9 n 
Carmarthen,  Chamberlain  of,  365 
Carmelite  friars,  127W 


Carnaby,  Nornan,  76;  Rich.,  58,  60, 
120 

Carnforth,  26 

Carperby  in  Aysgarth,  226,  228,  229; 

stone  circle  at,  188 
Carr,  John  of  Wark,  401;  Rich.,  297; 

Robt.,  414 
Carter,  John,  62 
Carthorpe,  nr.  Bedale,  227,  229 
Carthusians  of  Witham,  244 
Cartmel,  John,  55,  56,  83,  128; 

Priory,  45 

Cartwright,  Wm.,  408 
Carus,  Walter,  100 
Carver,  Robt.,  72 
Castle  Acre  priory,  Norf.,  296 
Castle  Dykes,  191 

Castleford  church,  417;  Wm.  de,  359 
Castleknok,  prebend  of,  70 
Catall,  Little,  107 

Cataractonium,  Roman  station,  301 
Caton,  Lawrence,  48;  John,  48 
Catterick,  38,  191,  301;  dean  or 

deanery,  19,  20,  44,  53-8,  77,  81, 
83,  85,  92 n,  93>  95>  lo6’  1 19>  121, 
123;  vicarage,  23,  53,  85,  91,  105, 
no,  n^n;  Bridge,  44,  95>  3°5 
Catton,  264 

Cave,  Alex,  de,  151,  267,  268;  Geoff., 
151,  154 

Cavendish  family,  270;  John  de,  338 
Cavill,  Robt.  de,  143,  148 
Cawood,  13,  274;  Abbot  David,  352 
Cawston  church,  Norf.,  418 
Cawthorne,  manor  of,  162,  3I2>  323— 
325.  327-330,  333,  336,  338,  347, 
348,  351,  39°,  39U  393,  395.  396, 
398,  407,  427 
Cawton,  John,  105 
Cayl,  Hugh,  376 
Chaderton,  Edm.,  25,  40,  67 
Chaffer,  Hugh,  99 
Chalcourt,  Bucks.,  402 
Challons,  Robt.,  366,  367;  Blanche, 
366,  367 

Chamberlain,  Thos.  le,  139 
Chambers,  Odard  and  Agatha,  265 
Chambre,  Thos.,  53 
Chanonhous,  Wm.,  100 
Chantry,  foundation  of,  341,  343,  3^° 
Chaucer,  Geoff.,  361,  383;  John,  383, 
Thos.,  361,  383 

Chapels,  parochial,  origin  of,  38 
Chapman,  Rich.,  104 
Charlemagne,  Emp.,  264 
Charlesworth,  John,  192,  278 
Charnock,  Eliz.,  336;  Sir  Wm.,  336 
Chaunsfeld,  Robt.,  99 
Chause,  John,  358 
Chawmyr,  John,  108 
Chaworth,  Eliz.,  337,  345;  Margt., 
337,345;  Sir  Wm.,  337 
Cheney,  Chris.,  234W 
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Chepstow  castle,  364 

Cherry  Burton,  84 n 

Chesney,  Henry  de,  312 

Chester,  Earl  of,  313,  322;  dio.,  47; 

le  Street,  113 n 
Chestre,  Rich.,  48,  114 
Chetwyn,  Sir  Wm,  369 
Chewell,  Wm.,  341 
Chewton,  Bosville  of,  124% 

Cheyney,  Bucks.,  402;  Agnes,  401, 
402 ; John,  401 

Chichester,  Bp.  of,  13,  142,  144,  368 
Childe,  John,  50 
Chinal,  John,  347 
Chippendale,  Wm.,  291 
Chipping  church,  36,  48,  81,  91 
Chounby,  Wm.  de,  139 
Church  Plate,  see  Plate 
Churchyards,  pollution  of,  39-40,  82, 
hi,  117,  127 

Cistercian  Order,  43,  78,  12312,  231, 
232>  235>  237,  239,  240,  241,  312, 
341 

Claghton,  Gilb.,  99,  124;  John,  177 
Clapham,  vicars  of,  21,  64;  Thos.,  297 
Clareburgh,  386 

Clarel,  Margt.,  317,  384;  Robt.,  384; 
Thos.,  317,  384 

Clarke,  Edw.,  410;  M.  V.,  308 
Clark,  Kitson,  Lt.-Col.  E.,  158,  307; 

Mary,  1 57,  187,  260,  421 
Claro  wapentake,  267,  268,  276 
Claughton,  church  of,  36,  42,  65,  81, 
91,  9 in,  99,  118 
Claxton,  Kath.,  116 
Clay,  C.  T.,  189,  191,  192,  281,  418, 
428;  J.  W.,  357 

Clayton  family,  189;  John,  406; 

Wm.,  176 
Cleasby,  45 
Clere,  John,  72,  122 
Clerk,  Clerke,  Chris.,  50;  Henry,  104; 

John,  108;  Thos.,  101 
Clervaux  (Clarvas),  Eliz.,  108;  Rich., 
108,  no 

Cleseby,  Eliz.,  72,  92;  John,  72; 

Robt.,  72,  92 
Cleveland,  Wm.,  no 
Cliderow,  John,  58;  Rich.,  58,  126 
Cliffe  Hall,  oratory  at,  38,  129 
Clifford,  Beatrice,  358,  385,  386,  394; 
Eleanor,  357;  Eliz.,  357;  Henry, 
386;  John,  lord,  257;  Thos.,  lord, 

, 358,  385,  394 

Clifton,  Sir  Gervase,  412;  John,  119; 
Robt.,  46,  182;  Roger,  242;  Wm., 
105;  Walter,  140,  148,  150 
Clifton,  nr.  Bedale,  230 
Clint,  nr.  Ripley,  227 
Clitheroe,  excursion  to,  190 
Clowbeck,  Rich.,  103;  Wm.,  13 1 
Cluniac  priory,  183,  312,  376 n;  see 
also  Monk  I3retton 


Clux,  Van,  Hertonk,  360 

Clyff,  Bro.  John,  54 

Clynt,  John,  52,  98,  99,  127 

Coates,  E.  H.,  270 

Coatham  church,  192 

Cochon,  John,  in,  112;  Rich.,  in; 

Wm.,  71,  92,  in,  112 
Cockerdales,  227 
Cockerham,  vicarage  of,  29,  48 
Cockermouth,  35,  59,  91;  castle,  59 
Cockersand  Abbey,  48,  97,  125 
Codeshale,  Wm.  de,  242 
Codnor,  Grey  of,  nn 
Coghill,  John,  49,  130 
Coins,  discoveries  of,  208-9,  256, 
259-60,  309,  421 
Coke,  Rich.,  101 

Cokefeld,  Adam,  315;  Maria  and 
Robt.,  315 
Cokell,  John,  107 
Colbert,  Thos.,  285 
Colby,  John,  104 

Colchester  Roman  bowl,  421;  court 
, at,  334 

Coldon,  John,  71 
Cole,  Wm.,  343 
Coleby,  Wm.,  59 
Collar  Stoop  at  Sawley,  230 
Collier,  Rev.  C.  V.,  187,  306 
Collingwood,  R.  G.,  191,  307,  429 
Collins,  Major  E.  R.,  429;  Thos.,  291, 
293 

Colne,  177;  Nich.,  375 

Colton,  45;  in  Skyrack,  136,  141 ; 

Wm.,  100,  125 
Colville,  Wm.  de,  261 
Colyn,  John,  10 1 
Comb,  9th  century,  209 
Combe,  138 
Compiegne,  347 

Comyn,  Alex.,  151;  Johanna,  151; 
Roger,  153,  268 

Conan  son  of  Elias,  313;  E.  of 
Riclim.,  281^,  282,  285,  287,  288, 
289,  311,  319 
Confessors,  84 
Coningsby,  Lines.,  25,  9412 
Conisheacl  priory,  45 
Conistone,  earthwork  at,  420 
Constable  of  Halsham,  36,  71,  112; 
Ralph,  407 

Constance  granddau.  of  Scolland, 
282,  286,  287,  289,  290 
Conyers,  Chris.,  72,  92;  Joan,  398; 

Wm.,  398 
Cooke,  Thos.,  386 
Cooper,  T.  P.,  191,  307 
Cope,  Sir  Walter,  244 
Copendale,  Adam,  18,  25,  55,  81,  88, 

113 

Copgrove  church,  50,  85,  102,  107 
Copmanthorpe,  141,  153,  155 
Copping,  Robt.,  56 
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Coppull,  John,  88 
Copsi,  Robt.  son  of,  319 
Copyhold  tenure,  196 
Corder,  Philip,  187,  192,  256,  257, 
306,  307,  420,  428 

Cornay  church,  47,  59,  78,  93,  96; 
John,  103 

Cornwall,  John,  365;  receiver  of,  360 
Corringham,  co.  Line.,  348,  391,  392, 
395.  396,  41 7 

Corpus  Christi,  Guild  of,  395 
Cort,  Rich.,  93 
Costers,  372 n 

Costany  church,  Norf.,  348 
Costa  Beck,  157-63,  257 
Cotham,  Cotum,  48,  89,  90,  108 
Cottingham  (E.R.),  334,  399;  church 
of,  192;  rectory  of,  16;  John,  78 
Cottingley,  manor  of,  189,  199 
Cotyngham,  Abbot  John,  71,  102 n 
Counesby,  church  of,  94 
Couper,  Roger,  124,  131 
Coupiand,  dean  or  deanery  of,  19,  44, 
58,  60,  78,  80,  81,  92,  93,  96,  106, 
109,  118,  131 
Coupestake,  John,  82 
Courtenay,  Ebz.,  12472;  Phil.,  124; 

Rich.,  391;  W.P.,  9 n 
Coventry,  John,  67;  Rich.,  49 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  dio.,  5,  37, 
73,  129 

Coverham  Abbey,  29,  44,  67,  101; 
Wm,  104 

Cowell,  Robt.,  49,  1 12 
Co  wick,  381 

Cowper,  Nich.,  103;  Roger,  67,  99 
Cowthorp,  church  of,  108 
Cowton,  141,  146,  153;  Gilling, 
136;  see  also  East  Cowton 
Crak,  Adam  de,  14 1 
Crakanthorp,  Roger,  23,  102 
Craster,  Dr.,  235 

Craven,  Geo.,  296;  Henry  de,  140, 
1 41;  John,  298 
Crawford,  Alex.,  lord,  381 
Crayke,  Wm.,  56,  93 
Crecy,  battle  of,  356 
Credenliall,  manor  of,  367 
Creke,  Sir  John  de,  326 
Crepping,  Sir  John  de,  140 
Cresacre,  Wm.,  325 
Cresacre  More,  Chris.,  413 ; Mary,  413 
Crevequer,  Alex,  de,  312,  3X7; 

Cecilia,  315,  317 
Crewe,  Kath.,  413;  Wm.,  413 
Crigglestone  in  Sandal,  400 
Crimple  river,  292 
Crimpledale,  227 

Croft  church,  47,  70,  75,  94,  Io6>  IIQ- 
127;  oratory  at,  38,  108,  no; 

Ellen,  97;  Henry,  99,  I2D  James, 
36,  99;  John,  101,  124;  Mabel,  36; 
Nich.,  36,  42,  65,  91,  97 


Crofton,  nr.  Wakefield,  146;  church 
of,  329 

Crokay,  Thos.,  56 
Crombeholme,  Elias,  49 
Cromwell,  Margt.,  lady,  32;  Oliver, 
410;  Ralph,  lord,  25,  32,  72,  76, 
94,  1 2 172,  389,  392;  Thos.,  397, 
398,  400 

Cronkeshagh,  Wm.,  48 
Crooksby  in  Aysgarth,  225 
Crosby,  Steph.,  298 
Crossby,  John,  61,  93,  96 
Crossley,  E.  W.,  133,  155,  156,  188, 
190,  199,  425,  427;  manor  of,  189, 
199 

Croston,  Jas.,  242 
Crowle,  manor  of,  349,  353,  387 
Croxton  Abbey,  67,  68,  95,  104 
Crull,  Hugh  de,  352,  353;  Walter  de, 
352 

Crump,  W.  B.,  174-177,  308 
Cullingworth,  John,  296 
Culwen,  Edw.,  93;  Gilb.,  124 
Cumberland,  Henry,  Earl  of,  221, 
224 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiq. 
Soc.,  429 

Cundall,  vie.  of,  29,  50 
Curtle,  Thos.,  119 

Curwen,  Robt.,  129;  Thos.,  24,  129 
“ Customary  ” milestones,  173 
Cussyng  d’Eston,  Wm.,  347 
Cuthbert,  Wm.,  42,  132 
Cysterfield,  156 


Dacre,  226;  bank,  181 
Dakins,  Arthur,  189;  Margt.,  189 
Dalbye,  Rich.,  388 
Dalton  in  Furness,  63,  100;  in 

Kirkheaton,  324;  nr.  Huddersfield, 
330;  tithes  of,  189;  Wm.,  42,  117 
Daly,  Michael,  414 
Dam,  John  de,  390 
Danby,  Joan,  118;  John,  73,  101, 
102,  122;  Kath.,  1 17;  Marjory, 
126;  Robt.,  30,  54,  56,  1 13,  11677. 
120,  124,  126,  131,  388;  Thos..  131; 
Wm.,  56 

Danbywiske  church,  36,  70,  80,  116, 
132 

Darcy,  John,  152,  388;  Lord,  397; 

and  Mennell  John,  lord,  378 
Darfield  church,  418 
Darlington  church,  114;  chantry  at, 
52,  1 14;  Prior  Thos.,  117;  Bathill 
hosp.,  1 14 

Darrington,  384;  church,  366;  Rich., 
vicar  of,  366 
D’Aubigny,  Nigel,  349 
D’Aveler’s  manor,  co.  Norf.,  31 1 
Dawltown,  Thos.  de,  Bp.,  145,  148 
Dawnay,  John,  100,  381 
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Dawson,  Chris.,  297;  Josias,  299; 

Jas.,  130;  Rich.,  299 
Dawtrie,  Wm.,  394 
Daynhead,  175  " 

Day  veil,  Robt.,  388;  Thos.,  69,  84, 

329 

Dean  church,  35,  59,  60 
Deane,  Robt.,  of  Allerton,  190 
Deanhead,  175 
Dechelette,  J.,  ijgn 
Deeping  St.  James,  Lines.,  416 
De  la  Beches,  tombs  of,  331 
Demerara,  414,  415 
Denby  family,  265,  266;  Adam,  354; 
Anne,  354;  Wm.,  266;  Wm.,  son 
of  Robt.,  264,  265 
Deneye,  Cambs.,  139 
D Engayne,  Joan,  340;  John,  338, 
340;  Kath.,  336,  337,  340,  341; 
Thos.,  343 

Denhall  in  Wirral,  hosp.  of,  14^ 
Denholm- Young,  N.,  308 
Denia,  Count  of,  365 
Denmark,  Eric,  King  of,  264,  267, 
370 

Dent  in  Sedbergh,  38,  39,  40,  45,  82, 
101 

Dent,  G.,  190,  306 
Denton,  291,  403 
Deodatus,  Abbot,  142 
Derby,  Earl  of,  358,  363 
Dereham  West,  canons  of,  322 
Derwent  river,  157,  304,  369 
Devonshire,  Earls  and  Dukes  of,  270- 
272 

Dewsbury,  176;  church,  335 
Deyncourt,  Alice,  32,  33,  53,  72,  121, 
122;  John,  32,  121  n;  Margt.,  32, 
76,  121  n\  Wm.,  32,  121  n 
Deyvile,  Rich,  de,  390 
Dickering  hundred,  136 
Digby,  Kenelm,  234,  235,  242 
Dikes,  Wm.,  96 
Dikonson,  John,  107 
Dinninghof,  Barnard,  19 1 
Dmsdale,  Jos.,  293 
Distincton  church,  36,  60,  96,  106, 
109;  Philip,  60 

Dobbes,  Rich.,  97;  Robt.,  16,  27, 
75,  99,  100 
Dober  (?),  Wm.,  64 
Dobley,  John,  72,  92 
Docker,  oratory  at,  38 
Dodd,  Edw.  E.,  193,  302,  303 
Dodyngton,  Robt.,  85 
Dog  Style,  Ripon,  228 
Don  river,  305,  355,  378,  392 
Doncaster,  156,  174,  199,  325 
Doram,  Rich.,  119 
Dordrecht,  370 
Dorset,  Marchioness  of,  12 $n 
Dosser,  372 n 

Doubledyke,  manor  of,  369 


Dowell,  John,  79 
Doweman,  Thos.,  270 
Downe,  Visct.,  155 
Downholme  vie.,  29,  54 
Downyng,  Rich.,  100 
Dowse,  John,  105 
Dracklow,  403 
Dragendorff’s  catalogue,  178 
Dransfield,  Wm.  de,  341 
Draughton,  174 
Drax  priory,  270 

Draycott,  Sir  John,  405;  Mary,  405 
Drayton  Beauchamp,  co.  Bucks., 
401 

Driffield,  prebend  of,  9;  Thos.,  293, 
295 

Drigg,  45 

Driver,  E.  and  G.  N.,  272 

Dromore,  Bp.  of,  42,  61,  127 

Dronsfield,  John  de,  335;  Wm.,  193 

Droop,  Prof.  J.  P„  186,  260,  420 

Drury,  Chas.,  192 

Dublin,  Trinity  College,  243 

Dudley,  Bp.  Wm.,  15 

Duffield,  Thos.,  70,  116 

Dufton,  Thos.,  73,  128 

Dughtiman,  John,  397 

Duke,  Nich.,  54 

Dullingham,  341 

Duncombe,  Plenry,  291 

Dunham,  Eliz.,  337;  John,  337 

Durham,  Bp.  of,  12,  15,  77,  114,  nfi, 

H5>  148,  367,  378,  379,  381; 

bishopric  of,  412;  diocese  of,  37, 
72,  7/,  113^2,"  Galilee  at,  424, 
prior  and  convent  of,  15,41,  42,  44, 
85,  86,  95,  117,  123,  126,  132; 
prior  John,  123;  prior  Wm.,  95; 
bursar  of,  86 n,  nyn;  cellarer  of, 
95n 

Durham,  Robert,  71,  125 
Dykes,  John,  60,  106;  Wm.,  60,  96, 
106,  109 

Dymoke,  Sir  Thos.,  317,  386 
Dynesley,  138;  Nich.,  185;  Roger, 
1:84,  185 


Eagle,  preceptor  of,  55 
Ealdgyth,  311 
Early  man,  303 
Earthworks  at  Lofthouse,  278 
Easby  abbey,  70-2,  11819  125,  301, 
311,  3I9,  320,  348;  church,  70, 
io4,  125;  mansion  of  Torphin  at, 
319 

East  Cowton  vie.,  3 in,  69,  70,  76,  84, 
116 

Eastoffe,  Simon  de,  352 
East  Riding  Antiq.  Soc.,  190,  306 
East  Witton  church,  32,  58,  119 
Eaton  Tregos,  co.  Here!,  367 
Ebberston,  John  de,  139,  143,  130 
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Ebchester,  Wm.,  prior  of  Durham, 
95n 

Eccles,  Lancs.,  chantry  at,  18,  45, 
46 

Ecclesall,  manor  of,  306 
Edgerton,  Sir  Thos.,  357 
Edlyngton,  John,  71,  78,  121 
Edmondstone,  Anne,  of  Cardross, 
4i5 

Effigies,  184,  327,  331,  333,  34°.  342, 
343,  382,  419,  422 

Egglestone  abbey,  43,  51,  52,  73.  74. 
79,  80,  103,  105,  109,  no,  114,  128, 
191,  321 

Eglesfeld,  Thos.,  60 

Edmanton,  Lord,  36 on)  Thos.  de, 

353.  359 

Egremont,  barony  of,  35;  church, 
47,  60,  93,  118,  120;  rector  of,  19, 
60,  93,  1 18;  Robt.  de,  125;  Wm., 
42 77,  61 

Elgee,  Frank,  303,  304,  308 
Elias,  son  of  Ralph,  316;  son  of 
Scolland,  286,  287,  289;  Conan, 
son  of,  313 

Elland,  176;  churchwarden’s  ac- 
counts of,  190;  Peter  of,  233,  242 
Ellerbek,  Thos.,  118 
Ellerton,  Robt.,  73,  128 
Ellingstring,  226,  227 
Ellington,  227,  229 
Ellis,  Robt.,  383,  384;  Sir  Wm.,  383, 

384  n 

Ellyswyk,  John,  49 
Elrestona,  316 

Elslack  in  Craven,  188,  407,  427 
Elton,  John  de,  383;  Kath.,  383 
Elvamstead,  Bucks.,  402 
Elvyngton,  Robt.,  76 
Ely,  Bp.  of,  11,  33,  316,  338,  339; 

dio.,  366;  prior  of,  322 
Emneth  church,  Norf.,  348 
Emreth  church,  343 
Emson,  John,  119 

Engayne  d’,  see  D’Engayne;  Rich., 
148 

Ennis,  Sir  John,  416;  Margt.,  416 
Entwysshull,  Nich.,  74,  78,  105 
Eppilby,  John,  74,  103,  118 
Epworth,  co.  Lines.,  367 
Eresby,  see  Willoughby  d’ 

Erethorne,  lord  of,  325 
Erghwom,  Adam,  61,  100 
Erghum-Arkholme,  10477 
Erkalon,  389 

Erie,  Robt.,  330;  Wm.  le,  329 
Ermyn,  John,  72 
Erpingham,  Sir  Thos.,  348,  364 
Erwom,  John,  abbot  of  Croxton,  68, 
104 

Escrick,  381 
Esk  river,  304 
Eskdale,  Thos.,  124 


Essenhuli,  see  Assenhull 

Estofte,  Chris.,  270;  Dyonisia,  353; 

Wm.,  353.  388 
Essex,  Robt.,  Earl  of,  189 
Eston  Nab,  304;  Roger,  73,  80;  see 
also  Cussyng,  d’E. 

Esyngwald,  Roger,  53;  thos.,  70 
Eton,  Walter  de,  339 
Etton,  manor  of,  151,  152;  Alex., 
1 13;  Ivo  de,  141,  150 
Eue,  Count  of,  380 
Euere,  John,  33;  Sir  Ralph,  33,  130 n, 
371;  Sir  Wm.,  33,  34,  37.  62>  XI5ffi 
129,  130,  401 
Evelyn,  Dr.,  424 

Everingham  manor,  384;  Adam  of, 
38477;  Henry,  399;  Joan,  383, 
384  n\  John,  51;  Kath.,  383, 

38477;  Reginald,  383;  Thos.,  393; 
Wm.,  383,  384 n 
Eversliam,  see  Heversham 
Ewell,  137,  138 
Excommunication,  233 
Excursions,  summer,  422 
Exeter,  Bp.  of,  6,  7,  14,  24,  360 
Exilby,  Lawrence,  55,  93.  94.  95  J 
Rich.,  1 16 

Eyres,  Mrs.  Ellen,  32077 
Eyvill,  Sir  John  de,  389)  Rich.,  389; 
Robt.,  389 


Eairbank,  Francis,  296 
Fairbarn,  Wm.,  106 
Fairfax,  Agnes  or  Maud,  395 j Brid- 
get, 403;  Cath.,  41 1 ; Sir  Guy, 
395;  Helena,  412;  Nich.,  41 1,  412 ; 
Rich.,  395;  Thos.,  Visct.,  41 1,  412; 
Sir  Wm.,  403 
Falconberg,  Walter,  153 
Faldon,  Henry,  316,  347 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  13877,  140 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  192 
Falls,  place-name,  228 
Fangfoss,  co.  Yorks.,  373,  374 
Farnham,  Herts.,  337;  Yorks.,  vicar 
of,  19,  50,  98,  10477;  Wm.,  132 
Farnley,  nr.  Otley,  175;  lyas,  175 
Farrer,  W.,  28377 
Fauzet,  John,  82 

Fawkes,  Ayscough,  291,  292;  Francis, 
291,  292;  Walter,  294,  295 
Fawsett,  Joan,  79 

Faxfleet,  138,  139,  141,  146,  147,  151, 
152,  154.  T55 

Fearby,  nr.  Masham,  226—229 
Featherstone,  manor  of,  398-400, 
407,  412 

Felbeck  mill,  nr.  Ripon,  294 
Feliskirk,  Wm.,  51 
Fellbrigge,  co.  Norf.,  343;  Sir  Geo., 
343;  Sir  Simon,  343 
Felter,  Wm.,  dean,  9 
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Fenne,  Wm.  de  la,  13 9,  141,  143,  146, 
150 

Fenton,  prebend  of,  114;  Thos.  de, 
375 

Fenwick,  Fenwyk,  Robt.,  103,  359 
Fergant,  Alan,  281,  289 
Fernyhalgh  by  Broughton,  39,  113 
Ferour,  John,  96 
Ferrand,  Benjamin,  297 
Ferriby,  Robt.,  clerk  of,  354;  Wm., 
359 

Fesher,  Thos.,  m-112 
Fewster  collection  (Hull) , 190 
Fewston,  291-293;  church,  293,  295 
Fibulae,  167 

Field-names,  Yorks.,  225 
Fiendraught,  Duncan  and  Margery, 

. I53 

Finchley  church,  74,  105 
Fingall  vicarage,  31,  54,  119 
Firby,  284,  286 
Firth,  John,  41 1 
Firthbank,  John,  57 
FitzAlan,  Agnes,  32,  284;  Brian,  32, 
281-290  passim,,  325;  Kath.,  32, 
284;  of  Bedale  origin  of,  281-290 
FitzBrian,  281,  etc. 

FitzHenry,  Agnes,  284,  289;  Sir 
Randolf,  284,  289 

FitzHugh,  Alice,  34,  hi;  Eliz., 
130 n;  Geo.,  33,  34,  53;  Gernegan, 
319;  Henry,  31,  33,  54,  56,  74, 
hi,  114,  118,  119,  371;  lord,  339; 
Wm.,  lord,  52,  57,  74,  130 n 
Fitzjohn,  Eustace,  191 
hitzRandolf,  Eliz.,  120;  lady,  128; 

Ralph,  56,  120;  Rich.,  119 
FitzSimon,  John,  318;  Walter,  314 
FitzSwane,  Adam,  312,  3 14-3 17,  320, 
397;  Amabel,  312,  315-317;  John, 
317,318;  Matilda,  312,  316,  317 
FitzWalter,  Lord,  363;  Simon,  314, 
.315,  3i7 

FitzWilliam,  Agnes,  356;  John,  384; 
Margt.,  404;  Thos.,  356,  404; 

Wm.,  359 

Flamboro’,  manor  of,  401 
Fleming,  Flemmyng,  Cecily,  369, 
374;  John,  100;  Marm.,  325; 
Reiner  le,  375;  Rich.,  375;  Robt., 
24,  27,  34,  68,  123,  124,  129,  369, 
374<  385:  Sir  Thos.,  375;  Wm.  le, 

324 

Flesshewer,  Flesshour,  Robt.,  119; 

Thos.,  32,  58,  1 19 
Flixborough,  350 
Flogging  as  penance,  83 
Flynthill,  John  de,  320 
Folefat,  John,  124 
Folk-lore,  Leices.,  230 
Follifoot,  296 
Foly  Johan,  366 

Forcet,  44,  111,112;  chapel,  38,  41,  45 


Forde,  Wm.  de  la,  146 
Fordun,  historian,  268 
Forest,  Chas.,  279;  Guido  de,  138, 
J43;  John,  74;  Thos.,  72 
Forester,  Nigel,  270 
Forman,  John,  72 
Fors  Ing  barrow,  188 
Forset,  Thos.,  381 

Forster,  Agnes,  131;  Canon  C.  W., 
287 n\  Henry,  59;  John,  52,  74, 
107,  1 14,  1 18;  Col.  L.  P.,  421; 
Thos.,  72,  94,  103,  104,  131 
Fossham,  John  W.,  293 
Foston  church,  19 1 
Foulbridge,  139,  141,  146,  153 
Fountains  Abbey,  149,  226,  285-287, 
3°5.  3I3;  John,  Abbot  of,  126,  316 
Foxholes,  church  of,  54 
Foxholl,  Wm.,  54,  1 19 
Frank  family,  189;  Mr.,  158;  Wm., 
76,  92,  103 

Frankland,  Sir  Thos.,  293 
Fraunce,  Hugh,  244 
Fraunceys,  John,  376 
Frendagh,  Duncan  de,  267 
Frenge,  co.  Norf.,  343 
Friars,  84 n,  115,  342,  362 
Frickley,  413 
Friskney,  390 

Friston,  John,  34;  Rich.,  33,  34,  53 
Frizinghall,  296 
Frost,  Margt.  and  Walter,  399 
Fruskeneye,  Walter  de,  389 
Fully  349,  350 
Fulthorpe,  John,  305 
Furness  Abbey,  42,  43,  45,  61,  63,  78, 
88,  100,  131,  233,  412;  dean  or 
deanery,  19,  20,  45,  61,  63,  78,  88, 
100,  131,  233,  412;  Abbot  Law- 
rence, 128 

Furniture,  evolution  of,  190 
Fustanes,  372 n 
Fylingdales  church,  297,  298 

Gadsby,  Walter  de,  143,  149 
Galleway,  Thos.,  53,  129 
Galloway,  Bp.  of,  145,  148 
Gammersgill,  229 

Gargrave,  Sir  Cotton,  403,  404;  Sir 
Thos.,  403 

Garnett,  Nich.,  82;  Robt.,  40,  66, 
100;  Wm.,  100,  101,  103 
Garr,  Garris,  etc.,  229 
Garsdale,  Rich.,  66 
Garstang  church,  40,  48,  81,  83,  127 
Garston,  Wm.,  93 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  384 
Garth,  Rich.,  64,  65,  99,  124 
Garwy,  Heref.,  139 
Gascoigne,  5-7,  12;  Alicia,  394; 
Barbara,  404;  Sir  Thos.,  410; 

Wm.,  371,  373,  384,  394,  404 
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Gastineau,  H.,  274 

Gatcliff,  Jas.,  119 

Gate,  Sir  Thos.,  100,  115 

Gaucourt,  Duke  of,  379 

Gaunt,  John  of,  338,  345,  362,  363 

Gaveston,  Piers,  267 

Gawthorpe,  384,  394,  404 

Gayton,  soke  of,  Lines.,  288 

Gednay,  Thos.,  63,  88 

Geesard,  Henry,  124 

Gerard,  Anne  and  Sir  Wm,  412 

Gerlethorpe,  390 

Gernegan,  Hugh,  son  of,  313,  319 
Getyng,  138 
Gibbes,  John,  242 
Gibson,  John,  29,  68,  124 
Gichel,  Ralph  son  of,  287 
Gilbertine  Order,  392 ; see  Sempring- 
ham 

Giles  manor,  Bucks.,  402 
Gilligan,  Prof.,  158,  159,  162 
Gilling,  38,  41,  108 n,  hi,  1151?.,  117, 
118,  125,  128,  130W,  131,  41 1 ; 

castle,  19 1 ; East,  113W,  136,  19 1; 
West,  vicarage  of,  71,  128;  Thos., 

52,  73-  io5 
Gillow,  Jos.,  235 
Gilson,  J.  P.,  2 

Girlyngton,  Nich.,  124;  oratory  at, 

38 

Girsyngham,  John,  64,  65,  99,  124 
Gisburgh,  John,  114 
Gisburn  Forest  chapel,  297;  Raold, 
prior  of,  314 
Gitons,  372 n 

Gwendale,  prebend  of,  16 

Glaisdale,  Beggar’s  bridge,  304 

Glanford  Brig.,  351 

Glanville,  Ranulf  de,  283,  285 

Glass  Painters’  Soc.,  191,  307,  429 

Gledstcne  Hall,  422 

Gledwyr,  Owen,  358 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  358,  380,  394 

Glover,  John,  53,  105,  no 

Glusburn,  252 

Gnype,  Thos.,  102 

Goathland,  157 

Godeyere,  John,  70,  132 

God  wine,  Earl  of  Wessex,  311 

Goldale,  381 

Golding,  John,  54,  113,  n6,  118; 
Wm.,  63 

Goldsboro,  428;  rectory  of,  18,  23, 
25,  30,  50,  84-  85,  9L  92,  102,  106, 
122  n,  130;  Eliz.,  50,  106;  Sir 
Nich.,  50;  Sir  Rich.,  30,  51,  85, 
91;  Thos.,  50,  130 
Goodman,  Peter,  386 
Goodricke,  Henry,  155 
Gordon,  Adam,  153;  Lord,  181; 

R.  J-,  4W 

Gosberton,  386;  advowson  of,  369, 

385 


Goseberchurch,  Ralph,  son  of  Robert 
de,  282,  287,  289,  290,  376,  377 
Gosford,  Thos.,  19,  60,  93,  96,  118 
Gosforth  church,  34,  35,  42,  61,  80 
Goure,  Thos.,  401 

Gower,  John,  54,  92,  no,  118;  land 
of,  364 

Gowland,  Tom  S.,  225;  W.,  182 
Graby,  co.  Lines.,  284 
Graestok,  Graistocke,  Isabella,  334; 
John,  117;  Walter,  118;  see  Gray- 
stock 

Grafton,  Wm.  de,  138,  139,  141-143, 
148-150 

Grancestre,  Jas.  de,  338 
Grant,  A.  J.,  307 
Gras,  John  le,  15 1 

Grasmere  chapel,  30,  38,  47,  65,  84 n, 
127 

Grassington,  182,  254,  260;  bridge, 

305 

Grave-covers,  184 

Gray,  Grey  of  Codnor,  nn;  Alice, 
121,  122;  Joan,  32,  i2iw;  John, 
32;  Rich.,  lord,  378;  Robt.,  12m; 
Thos.,  360;  Walter,  Archbishop, 
274,  317,  320,  321;  Wm.,  53; 
Wm.,  Archdeacon,  8,  10,  n,  18, 
19,  22,  97;  Wm..  Bishop,  10 
Grayrigg  in  Kendal,  38 
Graystone,  place-name,  230 
Graystock,  Eleanor,  130 n\  John,  69 
Greasbrough,  188,  189 
Great  Houghton,  317,  373 
Grea/t  Margrave,  228 
Great  Oakley,  Essex,  333,  335 
Great  Ouseburn,  see  Ouseburn 
Crreinbank,  Miles,  130;  Ralph,  104 
Greenfield,  Wm.,  Archbishop,  144, 
146,  148 

Grene,  Chris.,  104;  John,  67,  78; 

Nich.,  51;  Thos.  del,  68 
Greneberg,  Frane  de,  284,  287; 

Hamelin,  284,  287;  Wm.,  284,  285, 
287 

Greta  Bridge,  304;  camp  at,  188,  191 
Grewelthorpe,  226-229 
Grey  of  Rotherfield,  11^,32,  121,  122; 
Sir  John,  284;  of  Ruthin,  Lord, 
340;  Mary,  339,  340 
Greystock  and  Wem,  Ralph,  lord,  130 
Grice,  Henry,  403,  404;  Jane,  403 
Grimaldi,  Stacy,  348 
Grilethorp,  388 

Grimsby,  392;  Anne,  403;  Wm.,  403 

Grimston  park,  174 

Grindleton  chapel,  299 

Gringley,  386 

Grinton  church,  38,  54 

Grosvenor,  Sir  Robt.,  362 

Grove,  Henry,  63,  88,  91 

Gryp,  Thos.,  100 

Guarino,  11 
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Gueldres,  Duke  of,  370 
Guerche,  la,  Britanny,  349 
Guildford,  366 
Guisboro’  priory,  69,  149 
Gulwen,  Thos.,  93 
Guppy,  Dr.,  2 

Gutherith,  dau.  of  Hermer,  319 
Gybson,  John,  79 
Gylsland,  Robt.,  52 
Gyllyote,  Wm,  93 
Gysburn  in  Cleveland,  117 


Hackford,  co.  Norf.,  312,  314;  Robt. 
de>  323-325;  Thos.  de,  325;  Wm., 
330 

Hackforth,  Yorks.,  312,  313,  315,  316, 
321-325,  329,  330;  oratory  at,  39; 
Mountford  of,  92 
Hackness,  189 
Haddlesey,  398 
Hade,  John,  352 

Haget,  Bertram,  282,  28372,  285; 
Geoff.,  283,  288,  289;  Gundreda, 
283;  Wm.,  286 
Hailstone  of  Horton,  134 
Hailstone  MS.,  419 
Hailstorm  in  Wharf edale,  291 
Hakford,  Thos.,  119 
Halcus  the  Hunter,  337 
Haldane,  H.  C.,  278 
Haldenby,  Robt.  de,  362,  387 
Haldworth,  Hurts  of,  308 
Hale,  45 

Hales,  Rich.,  141 ; Prior  Robert  of,  338 
Halesowen,  abbot  and  convent,  359 
Halfrin,  Agnes,  359;  Robt.,  359 
Halifax,  175,  177,  189,  190;  Antiq. 
Soc.,  190,  306,  308,  428;  Roman 
coin  found  at,  421 
Halikeld  hundred,  136 
Hall,  T.  Walter,  193,  426 
Hallam  and  Hallamshire,  426 
Hailing,  Kent,  75 
Hals,  Archdeacon  John,  7 n 
Halton,  136;  church  of,  35,  64,  65,  99, 
124 

Halucton,  Bp.  John  de,  145 
Halyday,  John,  98 
Hambald,  Will,  55 
Hambleton  Hills,  157;  oratory  at, 
38,  39,  115 
Hamer,  S.  H.,  306 
Hamerton,  John,  85 
Hamilton,  Robt.,  148 
Hammerdale,  Hammerhill,  228 
Hampole,  258,  259;  Rolle  of,  236, 
241,  243 

Hampsthwaite,  292 
Hang  hundred,  136;  East,  322 
Hansard,  Alice  and  Gilbert,  284,  289 
Hanson,  T.  W.,  306 
Hanworth,  Lord,  196,  197 


Harbe,  Malcolm  de,  322 
Har  Craggs,  227 
Hardisty,  Wm.,  294,  295 
Hardlad,  Thos.,  57 
Hardy’s  Treatise  on  horses,  134 
Harewood,  arms  at,  184;  Earl  of, 
196;  Nich.,  390,  391 
Harfleur,  361 
Hargill,  227 
Harland,  J.,  231  et  seq. 

ITarlyngton,  Rich.,  102 
Harrnby,  nr.  Levburn,  227 
Harpeden,  Wm.,  345,  346,  417 
Harper,  Wm  , 106 
Harpoons,  maglemose,  306 
Harrington  church,  47,  61,  93,  96 
Harrison,  Jas.,  298;  John,  93;  Rev. 

E.,  297;  Rev.  F.,  134 
Harrogate,  173,  226 
Harry,  ap,  Eliz.,  366,  367,  368;  John, 
366,  367,  368;  Rich.,  367 
Harthill  deanery,  847-7;  hundred,  136 
Hartley,  Dr.,  302 
Hartshead  church,  422 
Harton,  Thos.,  105 
Harwod,  John,  73 

Haryngton  of  Aldingham,  35;  Eliz., 
36,  67;  Emmote,  125,  12577,  131; 
Kath.,  126;  Sir  Jas.,  29;  John, 
63,  124;  Philip,  60;  Robt.,  63, 
100,  101 ; Thos.,  35,  36,  65,  67,  88, 
118,  125,  131,  393;  Wm.,  lord,  35, 
63,  84,  124,  126,  13177 
Haselden,  Joan,  342,  345,  346;  Thos., 
345 

Haseleye,  Juliana,  266;  Roger,  266 
Hasenhull,  see  Assenhull 
Hastings  of  Abergavenny,  Earl,  340; 
Lady  Betty,  192;  Ralph,  30,  66; 
Wm.,  lord,  30,  66 
Hateley  field,  battle  of,  371 
Hatfield,  Yorks.,  373 
Hath  way,  Adam,  105 
Plaukedon,  co.  Suff.,  315 
Haukeswell,  Wm.,  56 
Hauxwell  church,  47,  54,  92,  no, 
113,  116 

Haver  Lands,  228 
Haward,  Sir  Robt.,  338 
Hawden,  Thos.,  93 
Hawes,  229 
Hawgill  or  Hugill,  227 
Hawise  of  Normandy,  31 1 
Hawkead,  45 

Hawksworth  moor,  circle,  301 ; Wal- 
ter, 292 

Hawton,  nr.  Newark,  25 
Haye,  Peter  de  la,  361 
Haylay,  co.  Yorks.,  373 
Hayshaw  Bank,  181,  182 
Healaugh  in  Swaledale,  377;  Park, 
283 

Healey,  Masham,  228 
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Hearting,  227 

Heaton,  Bradford,  296;  Moor,  176 
Heborne,  Wm.,  104 
Heck,  381 

Hectoris,  John,  Bp.,  127% 

Hedon  church,  422 
Hedsore,  advowson  of,  402 
Heghfeld,  Henry,  66,  99,  124 
Heidelberg,  370 

Heighterbury,  Wm.  of,  233,  241 
Hekyngton,  John,  56 
Helay,  Henry,  41,  86,  90,  95 
Helias,  son  of  Scolland,  286 
Hell  (prefix),  227 
Helle,  174 

Hellifield,  250;  Peel,  422 
Helmsley,  Rich.,  101 
Hemingburgh,  362;  church  of,  41 8; 

John  de,  146;  Walter  de,  144 n 
Heneage,  Robt.,  392 n 
Hengham,  John  Attefaldgate  de,  33  t 
Henley,  366 
Henryson,  John,  96 
Heperton,  Adam  de,  326 
Hephale,  Robt.  de,  324 
Heptonstall,  177 

Heraldry,  see  Arms  of  families;  of 
Halifax,  190 

Herbert,  Maud,  399;  Wm.,  E.  of 
Pembroke,  399 

Hercy,  Hugh  de,  374;  Robt.,  375 
Hereford  cath.,  6;  prebend  in,  55; 

Duke  of,  363,  368;  Earl  of,  337 
Heremit,  Rich.,  242 
Hereson,  John,  102;  Wm.,  57,  132 
Heresy  of  Templars,  140,  145 
Here  ward,  287 
Eterling,  Rich.,  102 
Hermer,  319 

Herring,  Archbishop,  192,  307 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  401 ; Rich,  of,  234 

Hertwell,  John,  242 

Heseham,  Wm.,  115 

Heshton,  Henry,  99,  124 

Hesket,  co.  Suss.,  339 

Hesler,  227 

Hesley,  175;  Hall,  308 
Hessay,  lands  in,  107 
Hessle,  386 

Hessleskew,  burials  at,  161 
Hethcote,  Wm.,  359 
Hetherefall,  381 

Heton,  Adam  de,  146;  Cecily,  376; 
John,  321,  323,  334.  376;  see 
Kirkheaton 

Heversham,  vicars  of,  30,  45-47.  66, 
91,  128 

Hewet,  Wm.,  60 
Heworth,  284 
Hewyk,  Ralph,  122 
Hexham,  Thos.,  42,  126 
Heysham,  rectory  of,  66,  99,  124 
Higham  Ferrers,  358 


High  Abbotside,  229 
High  Hoyland,  316,  317,  322,  323, 
325.  330.  335.  337.  338,  347.  397. 
4°7 

Hill,  John,  124;  Ralph,  124;  Robt., 
124;  Wm.,  152 

Hilton,  John,  73,  115;  Rauland,  103; 

Walter,  242 
Himsworth,  J.  B.,  191 
Hipperholme,  306 
Hipswell,  305 

Hirst,  398;  templars  at,  141,  146, 
154.  T55 

Hoard,  Bridget,  409 
Hob  or  Hub  in  place-names,  230 
Hoby,  Lady  Margt.,  diary  of,  189, 
193;  Sir  Thos.  P.,  189 
Hodeleston,  Miles,  124;  Ralph,  68; 

Wm,  68,  95,  99,  124 
Hofheet  Stow,  287 

Hogeson,  Henry,  82;  John,  82,  83, 
93;  Rich.,  82,  101;  Robt.,  39,  82, 
101 ; Thos.,  103 

Hoghton,  Henry,  49;  Wm.,  49,  130 
Holden,  Thos.,  297 
Holdensby,  Robt.,  359 
Holderness,  157 
Holdsworth,  176 
Hole,  John,  85 
Holgate,  Nich.,  113 
Holgill,  333;  Robt.,  103 
Holies,  Gervase,  417,  418 
Holm  church,  337 ; on  Spalding  moor, 
187,  257,  306,  307;  Cultran,  abbot 
of,  78 

Holme,  Holmes,  Alan,  100;  James, 
57;  John,  100,  101,  103,  395; 

Rich.,  374;  Thos.,  292;  Wm.,  66, 
68,  99,  128;  Rich.,  374;  Thos.,  292 
Holmfirth,  175 
Homan,  H.  V.,  422 
Homylton,  John,  69,  76,  84 
Honlev,  175 

Hoo  and  Hastings.  Lord,  386 
Hoole,  Little,  88 n 
Hooton  Pagnell  136,  187,  192,  258 
Hope,  173 

Hoperton,  Adam  de,  151;  John,  154; 

Robt.,  40;  Thos.,  40;  Wm.,  84,  91 
Hopton,  Adam  de,  322,  324;  Matilda, 
324.  325 

Horbury,  341,  378,  388;  Rich,  de, 
351;  Wm.,  338 

Hornby,  313,  314,  322,  327,  348,  373, 
419;  vicar,  20,  44,  76,  119;  par., 
92 n\  Thos.,  46,  64,  81  n,  99 
Horncliffe  House,  301 
Horne,  136 
Horner,  Geo.,  299 
Horses,  Treatise  on,  134 
Horsford  castle,  312 
Horsley,  Surrey,  14 
Horton  Hall,  134 
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Horworth,  Will.,  54 
Hospitaller,  Knights,  135-155  pas- 
sim, 193,  269 

Hotham,  136;  John,  26,  27,  100,  268, 
404 

Hoton,  Joan,  79;  Matt.,  60;  Thos., 
48;  Wm.,  65 

Houghton,  386;  W.  H.  H.,  422 
Houseman,  J.  W.,  190,  306 
Hovingham,  John,  51 
How,  Robt.,  105;  Thos.,  105 
Howard,  Sir  John,  339 
Howcroft,  A.  J.,  193 
Howgill,  173 

Howden,  liberty  of,  369;  church, 
418;  prebend  of,  15;  jurisdiction 
of,  87;  Alan  de,  388;  John,  242; 
Jordan,  388;  Rosamund,  388 
Howdenshire,  land  tenures  in,  190 
Howton  by  Newark,  church  of,  85 
Hoyle,  John,  175 
Huchonson,  Thos.,  117 
Hucknall,  manor  of,  389 
Huddeswell,  Wm.,  76,  92 
Huddersfield,  175,  176,  177 
Huddleston,  Wm.,  104 
Huderode,  324 

Hudson,  Capt.,  261;  Robt.,  69,  105 
Huet,  John,  19,  103 
Hugunde,  Roger  de,  141 
Huggate,  tumuli  at,  88 
Hull,  Christina,  154;  Edw.,  124; 
M.  R.,  161,  163,  192;  Sampson  del, 
I54 

Hull  Museum,  190,  306,  428;  see 
Kingston 

Hullinedge,  394,  399 
Humber  river,  369 
ITunderhulle,  Robt.,  233,  241 
Hungerbergh,  226 

Hungerford,  Sir  Wallis,  361;  Sir 
Walter,  360 

Hunsingore,  84,  107;  affray  at,  40; 
church  of,  107,  152;  vicarage,  51, 
102,  107 

Hunt,  Dyonisia,  324;  Thos.  le,  324 
Hunter,  John,  100;  Wm,  98; 

Archaeological  Soc.,  306 
Huntingdon  co.,  370;  Archdeacon  of, 

93  n 

Hunton,  nr.  Bedale,  227,  229;  John 
de,  325;  lord  of,  325 
Hunt  of  Hald worth,  308 
Hurth waite,  284 

Hurworth  on  Tees,  284^;  church  of, 

113  n 

Husfleet,  John  de,  148 
Huss,  John,  246 

Husthwaite,  John  de,  353;  Wm.  de, 
388 

Hutchings,  Emily  and  John,  300 
Hutton,  Geo.,  119;  Matt.,  1,  3; 
oratory  at,  38;  Wandeslay,  107' 


Hykedy , John,  337 
Hyne,  Thos.,  iot 


T’anson,  W.  M.,  327^ 

Ibbotson,  Sir  H.  Carr,  294,  295 
Ickles  family,  308 
Igmanthorpe,  272 

Ilkley,  291-300;  bridge,  301,  304, 
305;  Greenbank  earthwork,  301; 
moor  cup  and  ring  stones,  301; 
museum,  260;  Roman  remains, 
178,  181  n,  420,  428;  St.  Margt.’s 
church,  178 
Illegitimacy,  77 

Illingworth,  176;  family  of,  190 
Ilton,  nr.  Masham,  226-228,  230 
Incendiarism,  365 
Indulgences,  305,  306 
Ingerdale,  229 
Ingils,  Hugh,  107 
Ingilby,  Sir  John,  294,  296 
Ingelby,  John,  107,  295;  Rich.,  52, 
98,  106,  107;  Robt.,  107;  Sir 
Wm.,  30,  52,  107,  181 
Ingleton,  Marg.,  401 
Ingoldesthorpe,  church  of,  343; 
Alianore,  343;  Eli/.,  342,  345! 
Sir  John,  342,  343;  Thos.,  344; 
Sir  Wm.,  343 

Ingylton,  Wm.,  abbot  of  Salley,  78 
Inman,  Roger,  67,  101 
Institute,  Royal  Archaeological,  133 
Insula,  Sir  Rich,  de,  353;  Sir  Robt. 
de,  388 

Inundations,  305,  35-; 

Ireby  in  Tatham,  108;  Wm.,  73,  103 
Ireland,  John,  126 
Irford,  Peter,  65 

Iron  Age,  sites,  157,  etc.,  257,  304 
Irton,  45 

Ischam,  Roger,  362 
Iselham,  Little,  co.  Cambs.,  321 
Isles,  Bp.  of  the,  in,  127 
Ismania,  dau.  of  Roald,  31 1,  312,  323 


Jackson,  Jakson,  Francis,  413;  Wm., 
78,  92 

Jarum,  John,  103 

Jay,  Brian  de,  138-140,  148 

Jervaulx  Abbey,  31,  53,  58,  122,  149, 
323;  Abbot  of,  31,  58,  69,  1 17, 
122,  226 

Jerusalem,  Prior  of  St.  John  of,  50, 
5T  55,  122,  329,  338;  St.  Croce 'in’ 
cardinal  of,  77;  hosp.  St.  Lazarus, 
123 

Jervoise,  E.,  304,  305,  307 

Jillson,  John,  298 

Joan  of  Arc,  347;  queen  of  Henry 
377 

John  of  Gaunt’s  castle,  188 
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Johnson,  H.  C.,  141;  Wm,,  119 
Jones,  G.  P.,  306 
Joneson,  Joan,  126 


Katherine  of  France,  378,  380 
Kay,  Kaye,  Hugh,  130;  John,  T25; 
W.  J.,  191 

Kebroyd  in  Soyland,  190 
Keighley,  175,  176,  292 
Keith,  Sir  Arthur,  253,  254 
Keld,  229;  Nich.,  50,  85 
Keldesyke,  Thos.,  61 
Kelfield,  co.  Line.,  389 
Kellawe,  Rich.,  Bp.  of  Durham,  273 
Kellet,  Will.,  62 
Ivellington,  church  of,  152 
Kempe,  Archbishop,  4,  5,  9,  10,  18, 
43.  44.  75.  3°5;  John,  360,  361; 
Thos.,  Archdeacon,  4,  9,  10,  18,  19, 
75-96 

Kendal,  28,  42;  Earl  of,  29;  vicar  of, 
6,  23,  24,  30,  38,  66;  Rich.,  52; 
see  Kirkby  in  Kendal 
Kendal  and  Lonsdale  dean  or  dean- 
ery, 19,  23,  45,  63-9,  81,  82,  91,  92, 
95.  97.  99,  102,  123,  130 
Kendall,  H.  P.,  190,  192,  193,  306 
Kene,  Nich.,  18,  23,  30,  50,  76,  84, 
89,  92,  93,  94,  I02,  105 
Kennington,  366 

Kem,  B.  W.  J.,  21 1,  421;  Rich., 
Earl  of,  369 

Kentish  Town,  prebend  of,  10 

Kenworthy,  Jos.,  306 

Kenyon,  Sir  F.  G.,  190 

Keswick,  Rich,  de,  T39,  141,  149 

Ketilse,  Wm.,  104 

Kettlewell  and  Kettleburn,  227 

Kiddall,  383,  384 n 

Kilborne,  manor  of,  368 

Kildwick  Hall,  252 

Ivillerby,  286 

Killinghall,  173 

Kilnsea  cross,  422 

Kilton  castle,  188;  Thweng  of,  26 

Kimblow,  John,  61 

Kimmeridge  clay,  158,  162 

Kinalton,  John  de,  353 

King  Lane,  nr.  Leeds,  174 

Kings  Langley,  Herts.,  369 

Kings  Lynn,  345 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  308,  360,  368, 

383 

Kinswode,  Sir  John,  363 
Kipax,  Rich.,  105 

Kirby  Underdale,  188,  307;  Flenry 
de,  139,  141,  149 

Kirk,  Dr.  J.  L.,  157-162,  187,  256, 
257,  428;  G.  E.,  185,  199 
Kirkburn  par.,  11 512 
Kirkbutts,  46 

Kirkburton,  335;  church,  177 


Kirkby,  Kirkeby,  Chris.,  69;  John, 
51,  62,  105,  118,  266,  318,  320; 
-Rich.,  53,  78,  93;  Thos.,  75,  76, 
321 

Kirkby  Fleetham  church,  55,  76,  92, 
hob,  hi,  122,  153 
Kirkby  Hill  vicarage,  51 
Kirkby  in  Kendale,  128;  church,  97, 
io3 

Kirkby  Ireleth,  vicarage,  45 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  25,  38,  40,  66,  67, 
82,  99,  115,  124,  128 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  227-229 
Kirkby  Misperton,  158 
Kirkby  Ravensworth  church,  47,  71, 
78,  121 

Kirkby  Wiske  church,  36,  71,  92,  in, 
112 

Ivirkham  abbey,  149,  19 1 ; church,  38, 
42,  48,  83 n,  89,  90,  108;  oratory  at, 
39,  116;  par.,  38,  82 n,  89,  109, 
116;  vicar,  42,  89;  Thos.,  127 n 
Kirk  Hammerton,  44 
Ivirkheaton,  176,  324;  church  of,  321, 
322,  325,  330,  334,  335,  338,  347, 
394.  407 

Kirkland,  S.,  182 
Kirklees  priory,  334,  341,  422 
Kirklington,  229,  344;  church,  345; 
oratory  at,  38;  rector  of,  18,  25, 
36,  37.  55.  81,  88 

Kirkstall  Abbey,  150;  chronicle,  308 
Kirton  Agnes,  387;  Simon,  35  in, 
353.  387.  388;  Walter,  35  in,  388; 
in  Lindsey,  390,  395,  396,  417,  418 
Kitson,  Sydney  D.,  191;  Thos.,  397 
Klishmore,  co.  Yorks.,  381 
Knapton,  co.  Norf.,  107;  rector  of, 
331;  John, 132 

Knaresboro’,  173,  174,  261,  276,  293, 
295;  castle,  152,  308,  381;  ex- 
cavations at,  200-224;  church,  38, 
85,  98,  123;  community  of  St. 
Robert,  52,  53,  109,  129;  prior  of, 
39;  vicar  of,  39,  51,  107,  123: 
Thos.  de,  107 
Knight-service,  262,  263 
Knightley,  Rich.,  361 
Knoll,  Rich.,  84 
Knott,  place-name,  228 
Knowles,  John  A.,  191,  307 
K.O.Y.L.I.,  Hist,  of,  193 
Krumlin,  175 

Kvnaston,  prebend  of,  12  in 
Kynneswell,  oratory  at,  115 


Laburn  Agnes,  131;  Thos.,  131 
Laghleyn,  Thos.,  62 
Lagny,  Abbot  of,  142 
Lagrams,  228 

La  Guerche,  Britanny,  349 
Lair — burial  place,  227 
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Laith,  place-name,  228 
Lamare,  Mabel,  317;  Wm.  de,  317 
Lamplugh,  Thos',  kt.,  61;  Wm.,  296, 
297;  church  of,  36,  61,  91 
Lancaster,  24,  38,  109,  112,  115,  129; 
church  of,  38,  48,  81,  1 14;  duchy  of, 

45-  48-  49-  325,  3_73-  377-  378-  383- 
395-  4°7i  Aveline,  countess  of, 
328;  Thos.  de,  364;  Thos.,  Earl  of, 
I5I-  154.  325-  328,  329;  John, 
Duke  of,  325,  333;  friars  preachers 
of,  1 15;  W.  T„  284 
Lancastre,  John,  62;  Robt.,  62,  64 
Langbargh  hundred,  136 
Langley,  Bp.  Thos.,  367;  Peter,  92 
Langtoft,  prebend  of,  9 
Langton,  Gt.,  31 1,  322;  church  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  31 1,  312;  on  Swale,  19,  36, 
72,  76,  92,  94,  103,  hi,  322,  323; 
nr.  Malton,  Roman  villa  at,  187, 
256,  420;  Eufemia,  393;  Elenry, 
393;  Isabel,  393;  Robt.,  141,  149; 
Sir  John,  393;  Thos.,  323;  Wm., 
16,  17,  106,  124 
Lanuvium  antiquities,  19 1 
Lanveir,  manor  of,  365 
Larking,  L.  B.,  269 
Lascels,  Robt.,  117,  317 
Lascelles  Elall,  407 
Lascy  Alesia,  321,  323;  Edmund, 
321;  Robt.,  376 n 
Lather,  Thos.,  234 
Lathum,  John,  64,  92,  95 
Latimer,  Edm.  de,  148 
Eaton,  John,  72,  74,  94,  96,  104, 
122 

Latones,  Rich.,  12 1 
Lauerok,  Thos.,  78;  Wm.,  103 
Laund,  Sir  Thos.,  386 
Laundeles  (Lound),  Wm.,  359 
Laurence,  Ja.s.,  99,  123,  124' 

Laverton,  nr.  Ripon,  227-229 
Lawrance,  Rev.  Henry,  306,  422 
Lawrence  of  Ashton,  jas.,  16,  27,  68, 
100;  of  Yeland,  Thos.,  79 
Laybron,  Wm.,  132 
Layche,  Edm.,  48,  108;  Henry,  108 
Laxton,  co.  Notts.,  383 
Lead,  pig  of,  Roman,  181;  finds  of, 
182 

Leathley,  292 

Leche,  Edm.,  83,  104;  Matt.,  342; 
Sir  Roger,  367 

Lee,  John,  291,  292,  375;  Mabel,  36, 
65;  Peter,  36,  65;  Archdeacon 
Thos.,  1 14,  296,  297 
Leeds  castle,  co.  Kent,  368 
Leeds,  Yorks.,  173,  174,  176;  chari- 
ties, 308;  par.  church,  184,  307; 
Library,  300,  419;  Museum,  191; 
Phil.  Instit.,  300;  school,  303; 
wills,  190;  woollen  industry,  308; 
Edw.,  293 


Leeke,  Muriel,  398;  John  and  Thos., 
397;  Wm.,  39,  82,  83 
Lees,  E.,  173,  174 
Legiard  alias  Yorke,  Sir  John,  104 
Leicester,  St.  John’s  hosp.,  43,  103, 
106,  109;  St.  Mary’s  Coll,  ch.,’ 
104,  1 12;  Newarke  Coll.,  48,  49, 
62 

Leland,  John,  305,  401 
Le  Neve,  9,  i^n,  14^,  34 
Lenny  Balk,  259 
Lepton,  324 
Lescrop,  see  Scrope 
Le  Strange,  John,  389 
Leteryngton,  Thos.,  76 
Levens,  Westm.,  oratory  at,  39,  114 
Leventhorp,  John  de,  367,  378 
Lewlyn,  John,  74,  118 
Leyburn,  228 
Leycester,  John,  67 
Leyland,  hundred  of,  88n ; Rich 
84 

Leys,  Sibil  de,  84 

Lichfield,  Bp.  of,  5,  6,  141?.,  129; 

catli.,  11,  12,  14  n,  1 14  n,  124 
Lightcliffe,  177 
Lilforth,  Wm.,  54 
Limberg  parva,  362 
Lincoln,  Bp.  of,  8,  10,  nn,  112,  116, 
142,  144;  cath.,  11,  34,  129,  369; 
dean  of,  24,  34,  124,  129,  369,  385, 
392;  treasurer  of,  25,  94;  dio.,'  37, 
49,  7°>  IT2;  Henry,  Earl  of,  325; 
High  Sheriff  of,  378,  381-390 
Lincolnshire  worthies,  190 
Lindlay,  John,  abbot  of  Whalley, 
232 

Lindley  in  Otley,  291 
Lindsay  coll,  of  MSS.,  193;  of 
Coucy,  28,  30 

Linton,  264,  268;  (E.R.),  189 
Lionel,  son  of  Edw.  Ill,  370 
Lisle,  Brian  de,  200 
Lister,  Capt.,  409;  Jas.,  297;  John, 
307;  Ruth  E.,  308;  Sam.,  296 
Lithum,  Robt.,  70;  see  Lytham 
Littester,  Robt.,  67 
Littilbury,  Sir  John,  369 
Little  Marlow,  Bucks.,  402 
Little  Ouseburn,  see  Ouseburn 
Littlethorpe,  nr.  Ripon,  228 
Lloyd,  Lewis  C.,  290 n 
Loaning,  etc.,  place-name,  229-30 
Locape,  Reynald,  124 
Lockington  church,  418 
Lodington,  see  Luddington 
Lofthouse,  nr.  Wakefield,  278;  Al- 
verah,  185;  Seth,  185 
Lokwood,  John,  112 
London,  Archdeacon  of,  93^ ; Bethle- 
hem hosp.,  43,  108;  Bp.  of,  10,  69, 
105,  142;  Black  Friars,  245; 

Council  of  (1311),  149;  diocese, 
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37,  74,  105,  142;  St.  Clement 

Danes,  14;  St.  Martins  le  grand, 
11 ; St.  Pauls,  10,  12,  366,  369; 
St.  Thos.  the  Martyr,  115;  Savoy 
palace,  338;  the  Temple,  138,  156 
Longden,  prebend  of,  11 
Longe,  Wm.,  103 
Longendale,  co.  Cheshire,  326 
Longley,  Bp.  Thos.,  378 
Long  Marston,  40,  107 n 
Longvillers,  Clemencia,  321;  Eudo 
de,  317,  318 
Lonsdale,  see  Kendal 
Lorvmer,  Elen,  119 
Lound  Hill,  excavations  at,  187,  258- 
9 

Lounde,  Alex.,  349,  360 n\  Genette, 
349,  36012 

Louvain,  Josceline  de,  264 
Lovell,  Alice,  lady,  72,  12 1,  122; 
Francis,  lord,  33,  34,  53;  Wm., 
lord,  32,  121  n 
Lowder,  Thos.,  59 

Lowther,  John,  56,  120;  Robt.,  60, 
71,  96 

Lucas,  Reginald,  67 
Lucy,  Rich,  de,  264 
Ludderyngton,  Thos.,  76 n,  94,  104 
Ludham,  Geoff,  de,  318;  Thos.  de, 
137 

Ludington,  Lodington,  priest  of, 
35°,  354i  vicar  of,  390;  John  de, 
354,390;  Rich.,  352,  353,  354,  387, 
388;  Robt.  de,  355,  359,  362,  388; 
Sibyl,  388;  Wm.,  390 
Ludington,  church  of  St.  Oswald, 
354,  387 

Dumb,  G.  D.,  309,  310,  419;  Robin- 
son, 175 

Lumbutts  in  Langfield,  177 
Lumley,  Marm.,  Bp.,  10,  11  n,  26,  68; 
Sir  John,  26,  27;  Ralph,  lord,  26; 
Sir  Thos.,  27,  68,  99,  100,  102 
Lunde,  Rich,  of,  82 
Lupe,  Peter  de,  380 
Lupset  manor,  378,  401 
Lutterworth,  247 
Lutyens,  Sir  Edwin,  422 
Lydley,  138^ 

Lye  or  Lee,  Thos.,  114 n 
Lygeard  alias  Yorke,  John,  48,  49 
Lyghtfoot,  Adam,  92 
Lyle,  Dame  Anne,  367 
Lyndesay,  John,  61,  381;  Robt.,  52 
Lyndhurst,  Sir  John,  325 
Lyndwood,  Bp.  Wm.,  8 
Lynn,  Kings,  345,  367 
Lynton,  John,  67;  Rich.,  51;  Roger, 
123 

Lyon,  lord  of  Welles,  98 n 
Lyons,  Thos.,  373 

Lytham  priory,  40-42,  44,  86-88,  90, 
"95,  117,  123,  126,  132 


Macdonald,  Sir  Geo.,  427,  429 
Macdowel,  Duncan  or  Dougal,  153 
Maces,  422 
MacIntyre,  Mr.,  421 
Mackenzie,  D.  A.,  230 
McCall,  H.  B.,  32,  34,  282,  283 n, 
284 n,  290 n,  306,  314 n,  32312,  327, 
328 n,  419 

McNulty,  F.  A.,  239%;  Jos.,  231 
Magna  Staughton,  co.  Hunt.,  353 
Maile,  John,  51 
Mains,  place-name,  230 
Maisnil,  Stepli.  del,  283 
Malebisse,  Beatrice  and  Hugh,  316 
Malham,  Francis,  407 
Malherbe,  Clemencia,  317;  Mabel, 
317;  John,  317 
Malliverer,  Robt.,  359 
Mallom,  Nich.,  55,  8i,  83 
Mallory,  Wm.,  93 
Malster,  Wm.,  114 

Malton  priory,  51;  Roman  fort  at, 
187,  191,  192,  258,  420,  428 
Mammalian,  early  remains,  169 
Manky,  Wm.,  296 

Manchester,  177;  coll,  church,  14; 
rectors  and  wardens,  14 n\  Ryland 
library,  1,  2,  308 

Manesthorp,  Adam,  son  of  Steph.,  320 
Manfield  on  Tees,  319;  Agnes,  319; 
John,  71,  103,  hi;  Maud,  319; 
Torphin  de,  319;  vicarage  of,  72, 
94,  103,  104 
Manleye,  Elena  de,  333 
Manston,  manor  of,  391 ; chapel,  185  ; 
Dyneleyof,  184,  185;  Lofthouse  of, 
185;  Alice,  184;  Robt.,  184 
Mapeltone,  Thos.  de,  234 
Mar,  Hawisia  de,  326 
March,  Earl  of,  364,  370 
Marchall,  John,  70;  Rich.,  55,  76 
Marescal,  Neel,  315 
Mareshal,  Alan  le,  35 
Maresdyke,  Martin  de,  352;  Wm.  de, 
355 

Market  Weighton,  187 
Markham,  Anne,  405;  Bridget,  406, 
409;  Chas.,  405,  406,  409;  John, 
65;  Thos.,  61,  62;  Dr.  Wm.,  294 
Markin gton,  226 
Marland,  Adam,  see  Morland 
Marmian,  Sir  John,  363 
Marriage  licences,  39 
Marrick  church  of  St.  Andrew,  314; 

priory,  3122,  56,  128 
Marsden,  175 

Marshall,  Chris.,  118;  Henry,  51, 
109;  John,  no,  127;  Rich.,  92, 
iii;  Thos.,  Earl,  364 ; Win.,  41,  74 
Marske,  nr.  Richmond,  rectory  of,  72, 
76,  92,  103 

Marston,  lands  in,  107 
Martin,  Dr.  E.  J.,  135,  14 on,  155 
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Marton  priory,  31^,  56,  128;  vicarage, 
51 

Masham,  226-228;  prebend  of,  7,  15; 
vicarage,  44,  119 

Mason,  Geo.,  39,  82;  John,  82,  94, 
105;  Dr.  Robt.,  17,  73,  132 
Masongill  in  Thornton,  28,  29,  42 
Massingham,  Sir  Rich.,  403 
Mather,  Chris.,  404 
Mattingley,  Harold,  192,  257 
Mauleverer,  John,  49,  131,  384 
Mauley,  fee  of,  283 n 
Maunby,  John,  55,  93-95,  101 
Mauncefeld,  John,  78 
Mauncell,  Agnes,  366;  Thos.,  360 
Maundby,  John,  abbot  of  Coverham, 
67 

Maunsell,  Walter,  389 
Mawer.  Thos.,  10 1 
Mawnge,  Thos.,  123;  Wm.,  119 
Meads,  Dorothy  M.,  189,  193 
Meaux  Abbey,  190 
Meburn,  Lawrence,  74;  Roland,  74, 
125 

Medicine,  Doctor  of,  120 
Medhurst,  Thos.,  296,  297 
Medley,  Bucks.,  402 
Meke,  Thos.,  m 
Melburn,  Thos.,  70,  116,  132 
Mell  as  prefix,  228 
Melling  church,  67,  99 
Melmerby  by  Wath,  230 
Melsa,  John  de,  313 
Melsonby,  Melsamby,  church  of,  25, 
32,  72,  76,  77,  80,  81,  94,  96,  104, 
hi,  1 21,  122,  286 
Melton,  Archbishop,  149,  150,  327 
Mendfauzle,  Wm.,  119 
Menirolle,  Robt.,  120 
Menthorpe,  381,  398 
Menythorp,  Thos.,  56,  129 
Mercer,  Helene,  416;  John,  91,  416 
Merchedene,  co.  Lancs.,  376 
Merland,  Adam,  18,  98—103,  106,  111 
Messinger,  Robt.,  71,  hi;  Thos.,  69 
Metcalfe,  John,  292;  T.,  308 
Metham,  Alex.,  262;  Francis,  399; 

Thos.,  262,  369,  399 
Methley,  317,  351,  357,  376,  377,  386, 
412;  church  of,  382,  417,  418; 
oratory  at,  357;  Thos.,  357 
Meynell-Ingram,  Mrs.,  155 
Mickfarthings,  230 
Mickley,  nr.  Ripon,  136,  227,  230 
Middleham  castle,  119;  chapel  in, 
39,  1 19;  church,  34,  55,  83,  119; 
lord  of,  316 

Middleton  Tya.s,  vicarage  of,  22,  23, 
73,  75,  92,  94,  Joi,  121 
Middleton,  Middilton,  Alison,  36; 
Anne,  409;  Chris.,  406 n\  Francis, 
407;  Geoff.,  36;  John,  73,  406, 
409;  Matt.,  406^;  Oliver,  102; 


Peter,  406^;  Rich.,  124;  Robt., 
36,  65;  Wm.,  69,  138 n,  139,  148, 

150 

Midgley,  378;  Maud,  374;  Wm.  de, 


374 


Midilham,  John,  42,  123;  Wm., 

abbot  of  Eggleston,  73,  74,  80,  103 
Miller,  S.  N.,  427 

Millom  church,  38,  61,  88,  100,  131 
Mills  and  multure,  339 
Millstoop,  Dishforth,  230 
Milner,  Rumwald,  96 
Milnerson,  John,  119,  122 
Milnthorpe,  46 

Milton,  Kent,  364;  Henry,  71 
Minchinhampton,  Glos.,  364,  365 
Mirfield,  176,  322-325,  330,  334,  338, 
34L  347.'  Thos.,  52,  1 14 
Mitchelson,  Major,  158,  159 
Mitton,  11 $n,  299 
Moir,  J.  Reid,  306 
Moises,  Robt.,  77 

Monk  Bretton  priory,  188,  312,  313, 
315,  320 

Monk  Garth,  226 
Monk  Ing,  226 
Monk  Stiles,  226,  228 
Monksboro’,  Bucks.,  402 
Montbegon,  Adam  de,  317;  Roger  de, 
317,  318 

Montgomery,  D.,  307;  Sir  Nich.,  379 
Monthermer,  lord  of,  83,  88,  116,  132 
Moor,  Rich,  de,  387 
Moor  Monkton,  107^,  405 
Moorsom,  Rich.,  298 
Moorthorppe,  325 
Moray,  Earl  of,  268 
More,  Chris.  Cresacre,  413;  Mary, 
413;  Thos.,  370;  Wm.  de  la,  139 
Moresby  church,  61,  91-93,  96; 

Chris.,  61,  93;  Rich.,  92,  93 
Morgan,  Philip,  379;  Sylvanus,  198 
Morgue,  Thos.,  392 
Morland,  John,  103;  see  Merland 
Morley,  Josiah,  297 
Mortham,  oratory  at,  38,  82 
Mortimer,  Eliz.,  371;  John,  78; 
J.  R.,  190 


Morthing,  tithes  of,  189 
Mortmain,  Statutes  of,  137 
Morton,  John,  107;  Robt., 


53'  359,  inos.,  33,  34,  y- 
Mortua  Man,  Roger  de,  38c 
Morvill,  Maud  de,  313 
Mosse,  Edm.,  122 
Mottrom,  326 
Mounketon,  Wm.,  101 
Mountenoy,  Sir  John  de,  34] 


33>  34. 


Thos., 


405 

Mountford  family,  330;  Alex.,  326, 
329;  Eliz.,  327 

Mountfort,  Chris.,  55;  Eliz.,  92; 
Thos.,  92,  1 19,  366 
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Mount  Syon  nunnery,  see  Syon 
Mowbray,  Moubray,  fee  of,  266,  283 n, 
284;  Eliz.,  356;  Ellen,  366,  367; 
Sir  John,  15 1,  355;  Sir  Roger, 
286,  355,  356;  Robert,  366,  367 
Mugheden,  Roger  de,  28572 
Multon  inheritance,  35;  John,  62,  63, 
84 

Muncaster,  45,  120 
Muntchesnil,  Joanna  de,  340 
Murdac,  Archbishop  Henry,  319 
Musard,  Enisan,  31 1;  Garcia,  31  j, 
312 

Musgrave,  Thos.,  124 

Muskham,  prebend  of,  85 

Muton,  John,  122 

My  re,  Edm.,  124 

Myres,  Jos.,  291;  Mason  of,  82 

Myrffeld,  Wm.,  395 


Narbonne,  canon  of,  142 
Nassington,  John  de,  146 
Nelson,  Sir  Amos,  422;  Thos.,  66 
Neolithic  age,  157,  252,  254,  303 
Neville,  of  Brierley,  316;  Archbishop 
Geo.,  6,  7,  13,  15,  24,  26,  27,  33, 
97,  99;  Alex.,  317;  Alice,  1 im, 
Amabel,  314-316;  Erancis,  406, 
409;  Geoff.,  317,  318,  321;  Geo., 
66,  68,  102,  103,  124;  John,  317, 
366,  383;  Kath.,  12572;  Margt., 
324;  Ralph,  15 1,  152;  Bp.  Robt. 
of  Durham,  12,  77;  Sir  Robt.  of 
Hornby,  317;  Robt.,  368,  373; 
Rich.  (Warwick  the  Kingmaker), 
6,  7>  33-35,  in».  132;  Sarra,  312- 
315,  317,  318,  327;  Walter,  312, 
315,  317;  Wm.  de,  312.  314,  315, 

3W 

Newbald,  see  South  N. 

Newbiggin,  nr.  Aysgarth,  227,  228, 
230;  dio.  Carlisle,  92,  93;  Robt., 
109 

Newby,  Wm.,  71 
Newburgh  priory,  29,  51 
Newcastle,  Earl  of,  410 
New  Hutton  in  Kendal,  38 
Newland,  manor  of,  386,  398,  399 
Newmarch,  Adam,  356;  Eliz.,  356, 
362;  John,  356;  Robt.,  356; 
Roger,  356 

Newsom  in  Skyrack,  136,  141,  146, 
152,  154,  155;  see  Templenewsam 
Newsome,  Walter,  55 
Newstede,  priory  of  H.  T.,  392 
Newton  Kyme,  church  of,  37,  70,  132 ; 
le  Willows,  323,  324;  Elias  de,  315 ; 
John,  242;  Rich.,  99,  101,  124; 
Wm.,  93,  129 
Nicholas,  cardinal,  77 
Nicholson,  John,  57,  118;  Mrs.,  422 
Nicoll,  Thos.,  63,  84,  100,  124 


Nidd  river,  304;  vicarage,  44 
Nidderdale,  227,  228,  230 
Nightingale,  Henry,  hermit,  127 
Non-residence  of  clergy,  37,  80,  81, 
88,  96 

Noreheghe,  Geoff.,  352,  387;  Joan, 
352 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  368 
Norham,  John,  73,  79,  104,  105 
Norman  of  Normanebi,  350 
Normanby,  349,  350;  park,  36077; 

Ralph  de,  351;  Wm.,  351,  353,  354 
Normanton  church,  40277 
Normaund,  Wm.,  63 
Norris,  E.  W.,  176 
Northallerton,  297,  298 
Northampton,  Archdeacon  of,  10,  11; 
battle  of,  12,  35;  county,  370; 
John,  242 

Northburton  or  Cherry  Burton,  84 
North  Cave,  136 
North,  Council  of  the.  401 
North  Cowton,  287 
Northern,  Wm.  le,  242 
North  Grimston,  162 
North  Kelsey,  prebend  of,  34 
Northland,  John  de,  374 
North  Leverton,  co.  Notts.,  384 
Northman,  John,  96 
Northowram,  176 
North  Stanwick,  161 
Northumberland,  Earls  and  Dukes 
of,  35-  59,  262,  269,  359,  363,  371, 
373,  38T  399,  4°° 

Norton  Conyers,  chantry  at,  55,  93,  95 
Norton,  John,  55,  57,  93,  95;  Rich., 
55,  93;  Robt.,  55;  Thos.,  103; 
Wm.,  84,  91 

Norway  and  Sweden,  Eric,  King  of, 

367 

Norwich,  Archdeacon  of,  777;  Bp.  of, 
5,  378,  39i;  diocese,  19 
Norwood  in  Fewston,  291 
Nostell,  Gargrave  of,  403;  church  of 
St.  Oswald,  374;  Priory,  149 
Nottingham,  Earl  of,  358,  364; 

Ralph  de,  334 
Notton,  Wm.,  388 

Nun-monkton,  23,  44;  church  of  St. 
Mary,  104;  Priory,  134;  the  Red 
Ho.,  18 


Oakley  (Oklee),  Great,  Essex,  333, 

335 

Oakwell  Hall,  301 

Odo,  Bp.  of  Bayeux,  349;  Henry  de, 
321 

Odom,  Canon  W.,  306 
Oley,  Sam.,  189 
Oliver,  Dr.,  of  Exeter,  36077 
Ollard,  Canon  S.  L.,  192,  307 
Ollerton,  co.  Notts.,  405,  409 
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Oratories,  licences  for,  38,  79,  80,  82, 
83,  1 1 0-13 1 passim,  357 
Orewell  church,  co.  Cambs.,  348 
Orleans,  Bishop  of,  142;  Duke  of,  379 
Orme,  Thos.,  19,  50,  98,  184;  Wm, 
52,  127 

Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  13;  Prof.  IT.  A 
15 7-160 

Orume,  Rich.,  52 
Osbaldewyk,  John,  58 
Osgoldcross,  378 

Osmondlawe,  Osmonderly,  Thos.,  78, 
99,  124 
Osset,  378 
Ossory,  Bp.  of,  235 
Osterfield,  136,  156 
Oswald,  Dr.  Felix,  178,  421 
Otlio  and  Ottobuono,  cardinals,  77 
Otley,  174,  291,  292;  bridge,  304,  305 
Otterburn,  Miles,  115;  Nich.,  64; 

barrow,  nr.,  250 
Otteringham,  Robt.  de,  146 
Oughtibridge,  find  of  coins  at,  259 
Ouse  river,  304 
Ouseburn,  Great,  51,  52,  109 
Ouseburn,  Little,  44,  109,  288 
Ousfleet,  John  de,  388 
Ovenden,  176 
Overe,  Rich,  de,  339 
Overton,  church  of,  24,  105;  Rich., 
51;  Robt.,  48 
Ovington,  286 
Oxburgh,  co.  Norf.,  414 
Oxcliff,  John,  48 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  335;  Univ.  Chan- 
cellor of,  6,  231,  etc. ; Gloucester 
Hall,  234,  240;  Wadham  Coll., 
23412;  Univ.  Coll.,  15 
^xygrange,  pack-horse  bridge 


Pacok,  John,  72 

Paintings,  collection  of,  416;  mural 
199 

Pakenham,  Hugh.  63;  John,  25,  50, 
84,  85,  91 

Pakyngton,  John,  129;  Robt.,  397 
Paleolithic  man,  304,  306,  429 
Paleser,  Rich.,  116 
Palmer,  Dr.,  418,  419 
I almes,  Bryan,  398;  Nich.,  398; 

Susan,  398;  Thos.,  125 
Pannall,  13 1,  292 
Paris  Univ.  Library,  235 
Parish  chaplain  or  priest,  application 
ot  37,  38 

Parish  registers,  133,  190-192,  307; 

Society,  300,  307 
Parish,  the,  168 
Parke,  Wm.,  78 

1 arker,  Col.  J.  W.  R.,  196,  197,  239, 
248,  307,  422,  424;  Robt.,’ 297; 
R°ger,  54,  1 19 
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Parkinson,  Thos.,  294,  295;  Wm. 
294,  293 

Parliament,  284,  402 
Partryke,  Wm.,  41,  42,  86,  87,  89,  90 
I aston,  co.  Heref.,  366,  368 
Pateley  Bridge,  173,  182,  188,  227, 
228,  230 

Patrick  Brompton  church,  31  n 47 
55,  56,  81,  83,  128 
Patrick  Preston,  oratory  at,  39 
1 atrington,  Audley  of,  191;  church 
422 

Parva  Hole,  nr.  Preston,  88 
Pawson,  Thos.,  291 
Paynsley,  co.  Staff.,  405 
Payntour,  Nich.,  70,  75,  76,  94,  106, 

1 10 

leacock,  Pecock,  Bp.,  13;  }as.,  298 

Pearson,  Matt.,  414 
Peasant  revolt,  The,  343 
Pedle,  Bucks.,  402 

Pedwardine,  Roger,  26.  27,  100  ■ Sir 
Robt.,  26 


y J.  l-LC/O., 

Peers,  C.  R.,  134,  183,  196,  214,  307 
Pelham,  John  de,  333,  378 
Pelton  prebend,  113% 

Pembroke,  Anselm,  Earl  of,  340; 
Countess  of,  152;  Hall,  Cambridge, 
12;  Wm.,  Earl  of,  340,  399 
Penance,  39 
Pencrich,  Robt.,  334 
Pen-hill,  preceptory  at,  141,  148,  153 
1 enistone,  173,  173,  177;  church  of, 
3l6’  317.  318,  322,  323,  330,  332, 
335 


Pennines  in  history,  192,  254 
Pennington,  45;  Wm.,  100 
Penny  struck  at  York,  309 
Penrith,  333 

Pensax  or  Persay,  Thos.,  32 
Penthierre,  Count  of,  31 1 
Pepir,  Thos.,  105 

Percy,  Perci,  of  Beverley,  400;  of 
Noithumberland,  35,  370;  Agnes, 
264,  265;  Ldw.,  399,  400;  Eleanor, 
268,  275;  Eliz.,  357;  Henry,  142, 
153,  267,  26 8,  269,  275,  357,  359, 
37U  3 73>  399;  Joceline,  399,  400; 
Margt.,  399,  400;  Matilda,  264 
Rich.,  264,  265,  275;  Thos.,  35, 
371;  Wm.,  261-265,  400 
Percy  veil,  John,  85,  93;  Thos.,  93 
Pereson,  Adam,  39,  82,  83;  John, 

1 12;  Rich.,  82,  83;  Robt.,  108; 
Ihos.,  17,  18;  Wm.,  82,  83 
Persones,  Chris.,  59,  13 1 
Peter  the  Venerable,  234 
Pherd,  John,  Bp.  of  Ely,  316 
Philip  the  Friar  of  France,  140,  144  • 
Robt.,  57 

Philippa,  Queen,  32;  dau.  of  Henrv 
IV,  364,  367 
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Phillippopolis,  Bp.  of,  84,  117 
Pick,  Thos.,  296 

Pickering,  hundred  of,  136,  155; 

iron  age  sites  near,  1 57-172;  Vale 
of,  157,  160,  303 

Pickering,  Margt.,  36,  64,  78;  Robt. 

de,  144,  147;  Roger,  294 
Pickhill  church,  40,  56,  127,  128; 

par.,  128,  406,  41 1 
Picton,  1 18 
Pile-dwellings,  157 
Pilkington,  Robt.,  401;  Thos.,  401 
Pitts,  Dr.  John,  237,  241 
Pynchbeck,  co.  Lines.,  369,  386 
Place-names,  225-230 
Planch,  Robt.  de  la,  353 
Plantagenet,  Rich.,  Duke  of  York,  380 
Plate,  ancient,  94,  339,  342,  344,  358, 

39L  393.  422 
Playfer,  Wm,  10 1 
Playford,  co.  Sussex,  343 
Plessington,  Agnes  de,  377;  Robt.  de, 

377 

Pleuwryght,  John,  94 
Plompton,  co.  Wanv.,  378;  Geo..  65, 
84,  127;  Sir  Wm.,  52,  107 
Pluralities,  77 n 

Pocklington,  369;  Wm.  de,  139 
Poer,  John  le,  136 
Polam,  Rich.,  98 
Pollard,  Thos.,  395 
Polyngton,  381 
Polyvas,  Gyles,  398 
Ponsonby,  45 
Pontage,  305 

Pontefract,  174,  321,  369,  375,  413; 
castle,  329,  341,  361,  368,  373,  379, 
380,  381;  honour  of,  313,  328,  329, 
347.  377.  395;  St.  John’s  priory, 
183,  334,  386;  St.  Nicholas  hosp., 

376.  377 

Poole,  Anne,  412;  Dr.  R.  L.,  9 n,  11  n, 
191,  236;  Wm.,  412 
Poppleton,  church  of,  24,  105 
Porter,  Wm.,  103 
Porthors  (breviaries),  94 n 
Portington,  Thos.,  359 
Poteman,  Wm.,  17 
Potter,  Henry,  104 
Potter’s  stamps,  178-180 
Pottery,  Bronze  Age,  248-251; 
Roman,  160-169,  1S7,  260,  261, 
307,  420,  421;  mediaeval,  202,  204, 
208,  214,  220 

Poulton-le-Fyle  church,  48,  8312 
Povey,  Alice,  384 
Powell,  Wm.,  271 
Powys,  A.  R.,  134 
Poynton,  John  de,  148 
Praemonstratensian  Order,  43,  95 n, 
320,  322 

Pre-historic  sites,  157,  etc.,  190,  248, 

3°r 


Preste,  Roger  and  Thos.,  35 m 
Preston  church,  41,  87,  104;  vicarage, 
22,  23,  48,  1 12;  oratory  at,  114 
Preston,  Anne,  412;  Arthur,  276; 
Jacobina,  114;  John,  59,  78,  107, 
412;  Rich.,  114;  Wm.,  59,  hi, 
113  n,  189,  190 

Pricketts  of  Allerthorpe,  192;  F. 
Fenton,  192 

Priest  Close,  226;  Flatt,  226;  Hill, 
270 

Priestley,  John  H.,  308 
Priest-ridden  close,  226 
Prior,  C.  M.,  134 
Prymett,  John,  65,  91,  99,  118 
Pudsay,  Wm.,  70,  127 
Pudsey,  manor  of,  189,  199;  Grace, 
399;  Thos.,  399 
Puke-garth  or  ridding,  230 
Pulford,  Robt.,  233 
Pullane,  Pulleine,  Joan,  126;  John, 
107,  271,  296;  Ralph,  126 
Purston  Jaglin,  174 
Putes,  Elene,  325;  Robt.  de,  325 
Pygot,  Eliz.,  72;  John,  72 
Pylkkyngton,  Henry,  123,  126 
Pynkney,  Robt.,  55,  no,  in,  122 
Pyper,  John,  96 


Queensburgh  castle,  Kent,  363-365 
Querns,  261 

Quadring,  co.  Lines.,  369,  386 
Quy  cum  Stow,  co.  Cambs.,  340 


Raby,  Lord  of,  383;  Ralph,  49,  83 
Radcliff,  Sir  Nich.,  92,  93 
Radnage,  Steph.  de,  138,  139,  143, 
149 

Rain,  Rein,  place-name,  228 
Raine,  Rev.  Angelo,  2,  420,  423,  424; 

Rev.  Jas.,  1,  2 
Rallies,  Canon,  1,  14 n 
Rainham  church,  343 
Rainton,  313 

Raineville,  Isabel,  326,  337;  Joan, 
389;  Jordan,  326,  337,  389 
Raistrick,  Dr.  A.,  178,  182,  248,  304, 
307,  308;  S.  E.,  308 
Rakes,  place-name,  228 
Ralph,  son  of  Norman,  350 
Rampole  in  Coverdale,  228 
Ramsden,  John  Wm.,  407 
Ramshaw,  Chr.,  294,  295 
Rampton,  prebend  of,  10,  115 n 
Rand,  John,  56;  Thos.,  84 
Randolfson,  John,  71,  112 
Ranulf,  son  of  Robt.,  316 
Rape,  place-name,  229 
Raskell,  Rich.,  120;  Robt.,  61 
Rastrick  Grave  Rental,  190 
Rathmell,  175 
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Ravensknowle  Park,  308 
Ravensworth,  FitzHenrys  of,  284; 

oratory  at,  39,  in 
Raw,  Wm.,  96 
Rawcliffe,  350 
Rawmarsh,  rector  of,  384 
Rawson  of  Greenhill,  189;  Jeremiah, 
297;  John, 190 
Rayne,  Henry,  56,  128 
Reade,  A.  L.,  191 
Rebel,  Walter  de,  148 
Redacre  in  Wadsworth,  306 
Redbourne,  co.  Lines.,  312 
Redman,  Redemayn,  Giles,  18,  19, 
64,  78,  1 18,  123;  Sir  Matt.,  376; 
Thos.,  62;  Wm.,  124 
Redmire,  228 
Reighton  manor,  192 
Reiner,  son  of  Norman,  350 
Restwold,  Agnes,  402;  Anthony, 
402;  Beatrix,  402;  Edw.,  402; 
Eliz.,  402 
Revett,  Thos.,  398 
Reviews,  189,  302,  426 
Rewley  Abbey,  233 
Reyburn,  Wm.  de,  146 
Reyner,  Nich.,  388 
Rhodes,  Gregory,  270,  271 
Ribchester,  church  of,  22,  23;  chan- 
try at,  49;  rectory,  49 
Ribston,  Templars  at,  138,  139,  141, 
T46,  I52>  269;  chapel  at,  84 
Richard  II,  minority  of,  358;  abdi- 
cation of,  363 ; death  of,  368 
Richardson,  Chris.,  298;  John,  104, 
291,  292;  Thos.,  96 
Richborough,  Roman,  182 
Richmond,  Archdeacons  of,  1-132; 
castle,  Constable  of,  285,  286%,  311, 
312,  313,  319,  320,  322;  see  also 
Roald;  church,  23,  47,  76,  80,  103, 
104,  121;  chapel  on  Anchorage 
hill,  197;  dean  or  deanery  of,  19, 
23.  45.  69-74,  83,  84,  96,  101,  102, 
io4>  io5.  no,  121,  122;  Earl  of, 
28,  36,  281,  285-287,  311,  329; 
Countess  of,  28,  313;  J.  A.,  427; 
rectory  of,  17,  73,  10377,  132; 

Rich,  de,  74,  103,  no,  322;  St. 
Martin’s  cell,  23,  47,  115,  286 
Ridel,  Ridale,  372 77;  Wm.,  68 
Ridding,  228 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  140,  307,  313 

Riley,  Wm.,  68,  95/104 

Ripley  church,  30,  52,  98,  106-108; 

manor  of,  107,  182,  227 
Ripon,  39,  79,  84,  122,  226-230,  292, 
294>  3°4.  307;  minster,  16,  18, 
43.  79;  chapter  of,  41,  44,  45; 
dean  of,  294;  mayor  of,  294;  St. 
Anne  s chapel,  301;  training  coll., 
135;  Patrick  de,  146;  Rich,  de 
150 


Ripponden,  176 
Rise,  as  place-name,  228 
Rishworth  bridge,  301 ; school,  308 
Rivere,  Thos.  de  la,  275 
Roald,  constable  of  Richmond,  28517, 
28677,  287,  311-313,  320,  323 
Robert,  son  of  Ralph,  283;  of  Mid- 
dleham,  316 
Robertshaw,  W.,  190 
Robinson,  John,  64,  103,  299;  Josias, 
299;  Thos.,  1 12 
Robson,  W.  J.,  183 
Rochdale,  177 

Roche,  Lawrence,  62,  129,  130 
Rochester,  Bp.  of,  7577 
Roger,  O.,  17977 

Rokeby,  John,  103,  125;  Sir  Thos., 
81,  82;  vicarage,  73,  80,  104,  no, 
128 

Rockley,  Wilts.,  Templars  at,  139, 
140 

Rokley,  Henry,  143;  John,  44,  66, 
in 

Rolle,  Rich.,  236,  243-245 
Rolleston,  Robt.,  26,  68,  88,  99,  100, 
102 ; Thos.,  36 

Romaldkirk  rectory,  74,  10377,  118 
Roman  remains,  157,  158,  160,  178, 
181,  186— 188,  191,  256-260,  301, 
304-307.  42°.  421;  brooches,  160; 
coins,  256,  260,  261,  421;  pottery, 
see  Pottery 

Romans,  King  of  the,  360,  370; 

Studies  Journal  of,  191 
Roman  baths,  256,  420;  Britain,  427 
Rome,  hosp.  of  St.  Thos.  the  martyr, 
75,  80,  85,  97,  108;  imports  of  lead 
from  Yorks.,  182 
Romeyn,  Archbishop,  323 
Ronwell,  226 
Roos,  Rich.,  104 

Ross,  Beatrice,  355,  356;  Rich.,  355, 
356 

Roston,  Ralph  de,  139,  143,  149 
Rotherham,  177,402;  Caesar’s  camp 
at,  188;  Rich,  de,  382 
Rothwell,  church  of,  307 
Ronclyff,  Guy,  52,  107,  108;  Henry, 
149;  John,  52,  107,  108 
Rougham,  John,  341 
Rowland,  L.  G.,  157,  160,  161 
Rowley,  co.  Staff.,  359 
Rowntree,  Arthur,  307;  Jean,  307 
Roxby  in  Pickhill,  oratory  at,  38,  12$ 
Roy,  Wm.,  56 
Royston,  church  of,  315 
Rudd,  Rich.,  105 
Rudstane,  Stephen,  58 
Rumwells  in  Kirklington,  226 
Ruphus,  John,  318 
Russell,  John,  118,  119;  Thos.,  51 
Russeta,  Demetrius,  44 
Rutland,  Thos.,  Earl  of,  401 
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Ryghmadyn,  Robt.,  99 
Rylands  Library,  1,  2 
Rymyngton,  Thos.,  243;  Wm.  of, 
231-247  passim 
Rypon,  Raimund  de,  141 
Ryston,  Rich,  de,  14 1 
Ryther,  Sir  Wm.,  395 


Sacrilege,  39,  82 
Saddleworth,  place-names,  193 
Salisbury  cath.,  11,  8gn]  diocese,  69, 

360;  Earl  of,  34-36,  39,  55,  57 * 7°> 
83,  88,  97 n,  116,  119,  125 n,  132, 
361,  365,  378;  Hubert,  Bp.  of,  281, 
283;  Templars  at,  146,  148;  Thos., 
297 

Salop,  Archdeacon  of,  114 
Salley  abbey,  150,  231-247  passim, 
263,  270;  Wm.,  abbot  of,  78 
Salt,  John  Stevenson,  294-296,  298, 
299 

Saltby,  Rich.,  389;  Thos.,  389 
Salterflat  or  Salteracre  in  Carnforth, 
26-28,  99,  124 
Saltmarshe,  Col.  P.,  190 
Saluciis,  Marquess  de,  323;  Boniface, 
son  of,  323 

Salveyn,  Salvain,  Gerard,  359;  John, 
126 

Sancta  Maria,  Alice  and  Jordan  de,  283 
Sandal  castle,  375,  410;  Magna,  378, 
386,  398,  400,  401,  403,  407,  409, 
414;  church  of,  329,  348,  375,  394, 
398,  404,  405,  417 
Sandale,  John,  64;  Wm.,  338,  341 
Sanders,  Dr.  Nich.,  237 
Sandford,  138;  Wm.,  71 
Santon,  Wm.,  359 
Sapcote,  John  de,  390 
Satay,  place-name,  229 
Saunderson,  Wm.,  98 
Savigny  abbey,  286 n 
Savile  Hall,  308;  Eliz.,  394,  395; 
Geo.,  407;  Henry,  394;  Sir  John, 
394;  Thos.,  394,  395.  399 
Sawley,  nr.  Derby,  6,  13 n\  prebend 
of,  14  n 

Saxilby,  manor  of,  381 
Saxton,  John.  19,  97.  II2>  120-122, 
126,  130;  Thos.,  112 
Scaft worth,  386 
Scammonden,  175 
Scarboro’,  History  of,  307 
Scarcroft  Hill,  173 
Scauceby,  Thos.,  57 
Schafton,  John,  52 
Scharppe,  Rich.,  61 
“ Scheduled  ” monuments,  188,  276, 

301 

Schephird,  Alex.,  387 
Scolland  of  Bedale,  281,  282.  286,  288, 
289.  290 


Scorby,  125;  chapel  at,  114 

Scot,  Alice,  317;  Sir  John,  373; 

Robt.,  381;  Sir  Wm.,  317,  338 
Scotland,  hostages  for  king  of,  380- 

381 

Scots'  raids,  109 

Scott,  John,  300;  J.  Chris.,  300; 
Rich.,  409 

Scotton,  286;  chantry  at,  52,  85,  98, 
99,  127;  John,  50,  98 
Scowthorp,  Robt.,  101 
Scriven,  405 

Scrope  of  Bolton,  25,  57,  58,  96;  of 
Masham,  25,  30,  31,  54,  56-58,  69, 
106 n,  123;  Archbishop,  360,  397; 
Geoff.,  153,  154,  326;  Henry,  30, 

57.  58,  96,  361;  John,  30,  31,  56- 

58,  69,  119,  359;  Rich.,  25,  58,  96, 
362;  Stephen,  106 n;  Thos.,  31, 
54,  56-58,  1 19,  123,  132;  Wm., 
25,  50,  58,  106,  i22«,  130 

Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy, 
362 

Scruton  church,  31,  56 
Seals,  105,  106,  191,  314,  315,  351, 
353.  4i9 

Seata,  place-name,  229 
Seaton  priory,  45;  Ross,  136 
Sedbergh  cemetery,  116;  parish,  38; 
school,  303;  vicarage,  22,  23,  67, 
82  n,  101 

Sedbury,  Sadbury,  oratory  at,  39, 
1 15;  Boyntons  of,  130 n 
Seintomeresmaner,  341 
Selby,  174;  bridge,  304;  Abbey,  149, 
349,  350,  355,  356,  418;  monk  of, 
Sin,  70,  116;  Abbots  of,  35°~352, 
355 

Sele,  Wm.,  55,  122 

Sempringham,  canons  of,  136;  Order 
of,  392 

Sendale,  John,  16-19,  23-25,  46,  63, 
64,  75,  78,  91,  92,  95,  99,  101,  102, 
105,  114,  132 
Serenvillier,  Casin,  374 
Serle,  Wm.,  363 

Serleby,  Beatrice,  387;  Oliver  de,  389 
Serra,  Robt.  del,  53 
Settrington  church,  106 
Sharp,  John,  63 
Shaftowe,  John,  85,  129 
Sheffield,  173,  177,  193,  I95>  4°2, 
426;  castle,  306;  essays,  192; 
museum,  260;  clergy  in,  306; 

Rich,  de,  150;  Robert,  349,  359, 
360^;  Roger  de,  143;  Sir  Thos., 
284 

Shelby,  177 
Sheles,  John,  127 
Shelf,  176 

Shelford  Priory,  Notts.,  150 
Shepereth  church,  348 
Shepherd,  W.  R.,  307 
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Shepley,  Sussex,  138,  *39,  143 ; 

Yorks.,  316,  325;  manor  of,  344: 
John  de,  325,  333 

Sheppard,  Thos.,  187,  190,  257,  306 
_ 307 

Sheppey  castle,  co.  Kent,  363 
Sherburn  in  Elmet,  12,  174  306 
Sheriff  Hutton,  191 
Sherwood,  366 
Shibden  Hall,  Halifax,  403 
Shilbey,  Thos.,  358 
Shirburn,  Robt.,  38,  93,  115 
Shirecliff,  341 
Shirrow,  Edm.,  77 

Shirwood,  Archdeacon  John,  2,  4,  8, 
14-16,  18,  19,  25;  John,  74,  1 17, 

125 

Shirwynd  or  Sherwent,  John,  20,  76, 
119;  Robt.,  20,  57 
Shrewsbury  castle,  371;  Countess  of, 
270;  Earl  of,  183;  hosp.  at,  44; 
coll.  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  130 
Shurerack,  177 
Sibton  Abbey,  co.  Suff.,  312 
Sicklinghall,  141 

Siggeswick,  Gilb.,  39,  83;  John,  82, 
83;  Robt.,  82,  83;  Roger,  82 
Sigismund,  Emperor,  360 
Siglem,  Sir  Robt.,  369 
Silkeston,  manor  of,  334;  Robt.  de, 

. 152,  154 

Silver,  see  Plate 

Silversyde,  John  de,  104 

Simpson,  Edw.,  416;  John,  296; 

Jos.,  294;  Matthias,  293 
Smgleton  Magna  chapel,  38,  109; 

Nich.,  113;  Wm,  104,  112 
Smnington  manor  ho.,  188 
Sitwell,  Sir  Geo.  Reresby,  308 
Si  ward,  226 
Sixtus  IV,  pope,  24 
Skargill,  Wm.  de,  330,  384 
Skelding,  nr.  Ripon,  228 
Skell  river,  305 
Skellicks,  229 

Skelton  on  Ure,  230;  Rich,  de  373- 
Thos.,  84  7 

Skeufe,  place-name,  230 
Skilliscorn,  John,  116 
Skinn,  Edgar,  184 
Skinnergrave,  co.  York,  384 
Skirlaugh,  422 
Skirpenbeck,  Robt.,  67 
Skipton,  173,  174,  299,  300,  308,  422; 
Craven  Museum,  178,  181;  Ralph, 

55,  83,  119 

Skyrack  hundred,  136,  265 
Skyrewith  (Skirwith),  co.Cumb.,  314- 
, 333 

Slack,  see  Elslack 
Slaithwaite,  176 
Slak\  Robt.,  106 
Slayewormhole,  230 


Sleets,  place-name,  229 
Slingsby,  Alice,  405,  409;  Chas.,  291, 
Sir  Henry,  405 ; Sir  T.  Turner,  294 ; 
296;  Wm.  de,  152 
Sloane,  Wm.,  182 
Smailes,  Gideon,  298 
Smallwode,  John,  112 
Smeaton,  church  of,  47,  74,  78,  105 
Smelting,  mediaeval,  201,  etc. 
Smeton,  John,  72,  76,  77,  80,  81,  94, 
96 

Smith,  Sir  Francis,  407;  F.  S.  (Hull), 
190;  Reginald,  166;  Sir  Thos.,  407 
Smyly,  Dr.,  244 n 

Smyth,  John,  no;  Thos.,  29,  68,  83; 
Wm.,  81 

Snaith,  par.  of,  381;  John,  107 
Snape  castle,  chapel  at,  ii(3n,  117,  118 
Snapethorpe,  401 
Snawdell,  Humphrey,  400 
Snettisham  church,  co.  Norf.,  343 
Sockburn,  Conyers  of,  398 
Sodor,  Bp.  of,  127 

Somerset,  duke  of,  5;  duchess  of,  52; 
earl  of,  52;  Edw.,  234;  John,  earl 
of,  28,  98;  Margt.,  duchess  of,  98; 
127 

Somerton,  co.  Suff.,  315,  321  335 

338,  343 

Sothill,  Wm.  de,  324 
Sothworth,  Edm.,  64,  65;  Oliver,  99 
Soulby,  Geo.,  31,  69;  John,  69 
Southampton,  30 

South  Cave  manor,  151,  132;  pre- 
bend of,  9 

South  Newbald,  prebend  of,  16 
Southowram,  177 

Southwell,  John,  317;  minster,  6,  10, 
13,  18,  25,  43,  79,  85,  97,  109,  114, 

344 

Sowerby,  Michael  de,  139,  143,  150 
Sowrbysshire,  co.  Yorks.,  373 
Spalding,  Lines.,  369,  386 
Speltriggs,  226 
Spence,  Thos.,  m 

Spencer  family,  393 ; Gilbert  de,  335 
Spennithorne  church,  36,  56,  120 
Spofforth,  268,  373;  Rich,  de,  63,  100 
Sprotborough,  rector  of,  384 
Sqwyer,  Rich.,  in;  Thos  , 56 
SS.,  collar  of,  340,  344,  382 
Stafford,  Bp.  Edm.,  360;  Archbishop 
John,  124 n;  Henry,  28,  29;  Wm., 
124 

Stainburn,  292 

Staincross  wap.,  325,  393,  397 

Stamdale  beck,  160 

Staindrop  coll.,  59,  113;  Geo.,  298 

Stainley,  North,  230 

Stamford  Bridge,  264,  304,  428; 

horse  fair,  370 
Standish,  Olive,  84 
Stanford,  Thos.  de,  139,  141,  143,  149 
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Stanhope  of  Cannon  Hail,  393; 

John,  291;  Walter,  297 
Stanley,  378,  385,  386;  John,  347; 

Robt.,  365;  Sir  Thos.,  88 
Stannary  End,  190 
“ Stannaries,”  360 
Stansfield,  Robt.,  292,  297 
Stanwick  par.,  41 ; St.  John’s  vie.,  45 
Staplebridge,  Stephen  de,  148 
Stapleton,  Stapilton,  Sir  Brian,  32, 
72,  76;  Gilbert,  284;  John,  50,  84, 
85,  91;  Sir  Miles,  32,  34,  53,  72, 
94,  96,  152;  Sir  Robt.,  402 
Startforth,  315,  321,  325;  vicarage 
of,  22,  23,  74,  103,  no 
Statham,  Nich.,  398 
Staunton,  Wm.  de,  335 
Staveley  rectory,  52,  107,  114 
St.  Agatha,  see  Easby  Abbey 
St.  Albans,  battle  of,  12477 
St.  Anselm,  234,  238 
St.  Anthony,  hosp.  of,  no 
St.  Balbina,  75 
St.  Bee’s  priory,  45,  47,  118 
St.  Bernard,  234,  238 
St.  Bridget,  Order  of,  36 577 
St.  James’  Harsculph,  311 
St.  John,  Oliver,  12777 
St.  Mary-le-Gill,  422 
St.  Michael-on-Wyre,  23,  49,  83,  102, 
109,  130 

St.  Rumald  (Romaldkirk),  103 
St.  William,  19 1 
Steel,  Mr.,  252,  253;  Wm.,  334 
Steel,  Philps,  414 
Steeple  Morden,  co.  Cambs.,  345 
Steeton,  Fairfax  of,  395,  403;  Hall, 
188 

Stele,  Robt.,  57,  81,  8377,  85%,  93,  96 n 
Stephen,  John,  335 
Sterebrigge  fair,  co.  Cambs.,  346 
Sterne,  Lawrence,  library  of,  193 
Stevenson,  John,  291-294,  297;  Thos., 
291-293,  297;  Wm.,  294,  296,  299 
Stillington,  prebend  of,  9,  376 
Stokdale,  Oliver,  101;  Wm.,  82 
Stokesley,  advowson  of,  45 
Stone,  hundred  of,  324 
Stonebeck,  230 

Stoneyhurst,  11577,  251;  oratory  at, 
39;  college,  414,  415,  416 
Stonor,  Thos.,  373 
Stoop  in  place-names,  230 
Stortford,  Herts.,  337 
Stotfolds,  Masham,  228 
Stourton  church,  69 
Stow,  co.  Cambs.,  340;  Archdeacon 
of,  12 

Straff orth  hundred,  136 
Strange,  Le,  John,  389 
Stranglond,  John,  55,  83 
Strangways,  Geo.,  62 
Strayford,  Wm.,  60 


Streche,  Thos.  de,  14372,  148 n,  149 
Strensall,  prebend  of,  14 
Streonhalh,  story  of,  192 
Stretford  church,  80 
Stretton,  prebend  of,  8872 
Strickland,  Thos.,  124;  Walter,  42 
Strong-room  at  10,  Park  Place,  196 
Strother,  Thos.,  298 
Stubbs,  John,  59,  131;  Jos.,  294, 
295;  Sam.,  294,  295 
Stukelay,  Peter,  124 
Sturmey,  Sir  Wm.,  370 
Stutton,  174 
Styknam,  John,  93 
Style  (suffix),  228 
Sudbury,  Archbishop  Simon,  338 
Sudhead,  co.  Suff.,  312 
Surflete,  co.  Lines.,  369 
Surgener,  John,  77 
Surrey,  John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of, 
375 

Sutcliffe,  T.,  190,  306 
Suthwell,  Wm.,  66 
Suthworth,  Edm.,  35,  118,  123 
Sutton  in  Craven,  252;  on  Derwent, 
62,  422 

Sutton,  Archbishop,  of  Canterbury, 
298;  Thos.,  56 

Swaffham,  316,  321,  322,  324,  325, 
333.  338,  343.  344 

Swainby  in  Pickhill,  oratory  at,  38, 
128 

Swaldale,  Thos.,  54 
Swale  river,  95,  304,  305;  John,  107 
Swan,  Swayne,  Wm.,  104,  118 
Swane,  descendants  of,  317;  see  also 
FitzSwane 

Swans,  possession  of,  369,  390 
Swansea  Castle,  364 
Swareby,  John,  103 
Swartrups  in  Masham,  226 
Swetynge,  Thos.,  64,  78 
Swift,  Margt.,  402;  Robt.,  402 
Swine  (E.R.),  422;  Lancs.,  175 
Swinton,  Masham,  226-229 
Swyer,  Thos.,  116 
Swynford,  Sir  Thos.,  369 
Sydenham,  Simon,  360 
Sykes,  W.,  192 
Symington,  J.  Alex.,  308 
Symonde,  Henry,  270 
Sympson,  John,  98 
Syon  Abbey,  44,  48,  66,  238,  239,  364, 
36577 


Tadcaster,  174,  264,  276;  Brewery, 
420;  Hugo  de,  139 
Tailboys,  John,  52,  392 
Tailour,  Tailzour,  Thos.,  57,  77,  131; 

Walter,  85 
Tait,  Prof.,  1 

Talbott,  Edm.,  49;  Geo.,  Earl  of 
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Shrewsbury,  183;  Rich.,  49;  Wm, 
49 

Talour,  Joan,  388;  Wm.,  388 
Tanheld  rectory,  56,  93;  see  also 
West  Tanfield 
Tankersley,  rector  of,  378 
Tanner,  Thos.,  234,  235,  238,  239 
lanton,  Wm.,  107 
Tapet,  372 n 
Trapper,  372 n 

Tasker  or  Preston,  Wm.,  111 

Tateshall,  Robt.  de,  323 

Tatham  church,  35,  36,  67,  99,  124, 

13 1 

Tattershall,  Lines.,  76,  94 n 
Taylor,  Anne,  402;  John,  54;  M.  V 
191;  Wm.,  402 
Tayntrell,  Wm.,  60,  118,  120 
Teford,  Tyfford,  Alicia  de,  268; 

Wm.  de,  266 
Teisdalle,  John,  119 
Tempest,  Joan,  399,  401;  Mrs.,  422; 
Kath.,  no;  Nich.,  401;  Sir  Rich., 

397>  399.  4°°.'  Poger,  no;  Wm., 
107 

lemplars  in  Yorkshire,  135-156,  226, 
265,  266;  Grand  Preceptor  of,  139, 
141;  in  Wetherby,  265,  267; 

suppression  of,  140,  etc.,  150,  267, 
269 

Templebrough,  428 
Templehirst,  146 
Temple-lands,  226 
Templenewsam,  140 
Temple  Sowerby,  Westmorland,  153 
Temple werreby,  267 
Terra  Sigillata,  160,  178,  260 
Terrington  church,  399 
Tesse,  Guichard  de,  380 
Teversham,  co.  Cambs.,  340 
Thame,  Philip  de,  262 ; prebend  of,  1 1 
Theap  Raine  close,  228 
Theobald  the  chaplain,  2867? 
Thetesworth,  Edm.  of,  233 
Thetford  Priory,  311,  321 
Thimblebye,  Roger  de,  388 
Thirn,  nr.  Bedale,  229,  230 
Thirsk,  church  of,  184;  M.P.  for,  402 
Thomlynson,  Wm.,  93,  107 
Ihompson,  A.  Hamilton,  1,  134,  185, 
I98.  3°7>  3°8,  422—425;  Rich.,  291, 

_ 293 

Thoralby  in  Aysgartli,  147%,  227-229 
1 horesby,  Ralph,  185;  Society,  190, 
300,  419 

Thornburgh,  Wm,  73,  75,  92,  94,  101 
Thornes,  grave  of,  323 
Thornhill,  Saviles  of,  394;  rector  of 
407 

Thornour,  John,  43,  78 
Thorntoft,  co.  Yorks.,  40677 
Thornton  in  Lonsdale,  28-30,  42,  67, 
6S,  71,  78,  99,  109,  127;  (North- 


umberland), 143,  i53 ; Rust  in 

Aysgarth,  230;  le  dale,  157,  160- 
i67>  257;  in  Craven,  422;  (Bucks.), 
401;  Steward,  57;  Watlass,  31, 
57.  81,  132,  227,  229 
Thornton,  Abbot  of,  323,  392;  Matt., 
94.'  Thos.,  291;  Wm.,  297 
Thorp  Basset  church,  61;  Under- 
wood, 288 

Thorp  Perrow,  chapel  at,  39,  116-118, 
126,  131 

Thorp,  John,  70,  80,  116;  Miles,  59, 
II3,  120;  Wm.  de,  139 
ihoulouse,  Thos.  de,  139 
Threpland,  Thripland,  228 
Thresk,  John  55;  Robt.,  184; 

Roger,  141,  14377,  14877 
Throlam,  kilns  at,  257,  307;  Roman 
pottery  at,  306 
Thurgarton,  Prior  of,  116 
Lhurnby  vicarage,  49 
ihurnscoe  Grange,  401 
Thruscross  in  Fewston,  293 
Tlnveng  of  Kilton  castle,  26 
Thwait,  Thos.,  40 
Thwaites,  Isabel,  403;  Thos.,  403 
Thrybergh  cross,  188 
Thyrneby  church,  112 
Tichmarsh,  Lovell  of,  32,  12177 
Tickhill  court  roll,  427 
Tiddeman,  R.  H.,  250 
Tiepolo,  Jean  Baptist,  417 
Tiles,  ancient,  306 
Tilney  church,  343 
Tiperton,  Wm.,  85 
Tiptoft,  Sir  John,  379 
Tirwhit,  John,  64 
Tivoli,  24 
Cocci,  Thos.,  14777 
Todd,  Thos.,  72 
Tokens,  306 

Colson  Memorial  Museum,  308 
ioly,  Wm.,  prebendary,  51,  123 
Tomson,  Nich.,  85 
Tong  church,  422;  Hall,  422 
Topcliffe,  33,  401;  church,  101; 

John,  338 
Torfot,  Wm.,  48 

Corphin  of  Manfield,  319;  son  of 
Robt.,  313;  Maud,  dau.  of,  320 
Torre,  Walter,  242 
lortaville,  Robt.  de,  138 
Torture,  ecclesiastical  law,  144 
J osside,  chapel,  175,  297 
Toueton,  Thos.  de,  375—377 
Tout,  Prof.,  2,  977 
Towton,  174,  386;  battle  of,  13077 
Tranmire,  place-name,  229 
Treasure  Trove,  195 
Trelys,  Thos.,  114 
Trent  river,  378,  387 
Trigg,  W , 13,  190 
Tripp,  John,  294,  296 
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Troghton,  Rich.,  ioo 

Trokell,  Wm.,  64 

Trotter,  Wm.,  82 

Trumble,  Sam.,  407 

Tuddenham,  co.  Suffolk,  315 

Tudor,  Edm.,  28 

Tunnesley,  John,  383 

Tunstall  vie.,  68,  104;  Acharius  de, 

313;  Eliz.,  28,  29,  42;  Thos.,  49, 

77,  104,  112;  Wm.,  100 
Turet,  Bartholomew,  283 
Turner,  Joseph,  260;  W.  B.  Barwell, 

185 

Turney,  Wm.,  388 
Tumour,  John,  107,  108 
Turribus,  Nich.,  322 
Twentyman,  Mr.,  158 
Twislebrook  in  Masham,  226 
Twycross-Raines,  Rev.  G.  F.,  422 
Twyne,  Brian,  234,  235 
Twysylton,  John,  99,  124 
Tyburton  (Typerton),  Wm.,  52,  98 
Tyeth,  Thos.,  141 
Tyler  Wat’s  rebellion,  338,  358 
Tylley,  Eliz.,  402;  John,  402 
Tylway,  John,  384 
Tymeley  Bent,  190 
Tyne,  bridges  across,  305 
Tyrthwyt,  Sir  Robt.,  393;  Thos.,  101 


Uggeshall,  co.  Suff.,  383 
Ughill,  193 

Ulrome,  pile  dwellings  at,  157 

Ulverston,  45 

Ulverswood,  Bucks.,  402 

Upledon,  138,  139 

Uppeslond,  Thos.,  69 

Upwell,  co.  Norf.,  322 

Ure  river,  304;  Sir  John  de,  146 

Urns,  cinerary,  248-250 

Urswick,  vicar  of,  20,  63,  88,  100% 

Useflete,  Sir  Gerard,  369,  390 

Utrecht  dio.,  85 


Vache,  the,  co.  Bucks.,  402 
Vale  Royal  Abbey,  48,  127 n 
Van  Clux,  Hertonk,  360 
Vane,  Morris,  403 
Vaur,  Sicard  de,  142 
Vavasour,  Frances,  405;  Sir  Major, 
410;  Sir  Walter,  410 n;  Wm.,  80, 

275,  4°5.  Alon 
Vellot,  Wm.,  388 

Verdoun,  John,  333,  334;  Thos.,  333, 
334 

Vere,  Gilb.,  abbot  of  Selby,  349; 

John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  335 
Vescy,  John,  375;  Maud,  375;  Wm., 
H3,  375 

Vestments,  94,  141,  394 
Vicars-general,  acts  of,  15,  18 


Vichy,  Guy  de,  142 
Vienne,  Council  of,  145,  147,  148,  150 
Vilers,  Wm.  de,  155 
Villanova,  Elyan  de,  268 
Villeneuve  by  Avignon,  232 
Villy,  Dr.,  173,  187,  420 
Vincent,  Guy,  122,  123 
Vipont,  Idonea  de,  136 n,  156;  Robt., 
156 

Vowesses,  42,  97 


Waberthwaite,  rectory  of,  62 
Wace,  Dr.,  378 

Waddell,  Anne,  414;  John,  M.D.,  414 
Waddesworth,  Francis,  408 
Waddington,  248  et  seq .;  chapel,  299; 
par.  reg.,  307;  pedigree,  308; 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  F.,  308;  John,  308 
Wade,  Wm.,  292 

Wakefield,  174,  176,  192,  193,  278, 
307.  3i3.  32U  329,  378,  386; 
battle  of,  125W,  13 1 n,  380;  bridge, 
304;  church,  335,  348,  374,  417; 
Manor  court  at,  324,  325,  331,  333, 

335,  343.  385,  389,  39D  394>  396, 
398,  405,  408;  school,  303 
Wakefield,  John  de,  374 
Walbran,  J.  R.,  231 
Walburn,  136 

Waldby,  Archbishop  Robt.,  368 
Waldegrave,  Margt.,  336,  337;  Rich., 

33U  334 

Walden,  322,  325 
Waldershelf  manor,  193 
Waleran,  349 
Wales,  John,  72,  76,  77 
Waleys,  Robt.,  476 
Walker,  Geo.,  270;  Hugh,  125;  John 
W.,  183,  191,  192,  196,  197,  280, 
303,  311,  419;  Nich.,  29;  P.  C., 
192,  307;  Rich.,  101,  270;  R. 
Milnes,  419;  Robt.,  101;  Thos., 
62,  96;  Wm.,  101,  hi 
Wall,  John,  85 
Walpole,  John  de,  141,  149 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  404 
Walsoken,  Norf.,  hosp.  at,  44 
Walton  Hall,  406,  412-414,  416,  417; 
manor  of,  312,  321,  323-326,  328- 
33°.  333-  335.  338,  348.  35U  387. 
390,  39D  394-396,  398,  4°°.  4°4- 
408 

Walton,  Jas.,  88;  John,  88,  103; 
Robt.,  154;  Thos.,  413;  Wm.,  63, 
88,  hi 

Walwick  Grange,  372,  374 
Wambewell,  Robt.  de,  321 
Wandesford,  John,  55;  Wm.,  406,  41 1 
Warcopp,  Edm.,  66,  103 
Ward,  Warde,  John,  70,  104,  182, 
291-293;  Steph.,  294,  295;  Rich., 
98,  123;  Roger,  54,  107 
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Warde-AIdam,  Mrs.,  187,  258 
Warden-Field,  226 
Waren,  son  of  Richard,  316 
Warenne,  Earl,  323-325,  330,  333, 
334,  374 

Wark  castle,  401 
Wark worth  castle,  359,  371 
Warre,  John  de  la,  369 
Warter  Priory,  seal  of,  191 
Wartir,  John,  50,  91,  106 
Warton,  oratory  at,  39,  79 n,  131; 
rectory  of,  6,  16,  22,  24,  26-30,  34, 
40,  68,  99-102,  hi,  123,  124 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  36,  60,  70,  97 n,  132, 
358,  361,  379;  see  Neville 
Waryn,  Thos.,  57,  77,  113,  116-118 
Washburn  river,  292 
Washington,  see  Wesschyngton 
Wass,  A.  E.,  159 
Waterby,  co.  Notts.,  386 
Waterhouse,  Robt.,  189,  403,  404 
Waterton,  co.  Lines.,  386;  Hall,  349; 
family,  31 1,  etc.,  316,  349,  386; 
pedigree  of,  418 

Waterton,  Agnes,  351,  353,  354,  387, 
395,  399,  4I4>  Alice  [Ascilia],  351, 
353,  354,  387,  4°7,  4°9,  410;  Anne, 
4°3,  4°5>  4°6?b  497,  4°9,  412,  4!4: 
Barbara,  400,  414;  Beatrice,  355, 
356,  385,  386,  398,  401,  403; 

Blanche,  366,  368;  Cecily,  374-377, 

382,  383,  386;  Charles,  411-416; 

Chris.,  414,  415;  Constance,  391, 
393;  Dyonisia,  351,  352,  354,  387, 
399;  Edm.,  415,  416;  Edw.,  403, 
414;  Eleanor,  357,  359,  362; 

Elizab.,  355,  356,  366,  368,  394, 

395,  398-400,  405-407;  Eufemia, 
393,'  Frances,  386,  403-406;  Fran- 
cis, 399,  400,  404,  413;  Geo.,  399, 
400,  403,  404,  414;  Helen,  414; 
Henry,  414;  Hugh,  357,  358,  360, 
362-368,  370;  Ingelram,  351-355, 
387,  388;  Isabel,  414;  Jane,  393, 
403-405;  Jerome,  362;  Joan,  358, 

383,  384,  388,  389,  397;  John,  348, 
35 L 353-355,  357-362,  368,  371, 
376,  378,  386-388,  390,  391,  394- 

396,  405,  406,  410;  Jolsey,  354; 
Joseph,  412,  413;  Juliana,  390; 
Kath.,  357,  366,  367,  405,  41 1-4 14; 
Laurence,  399,  400;  Margt.,  317, 
386,  416;  Mary,  405-407,  413,  414; 
Matilda,  414;  Mundane,  362; 
Muriel,  396-399;  Nich.,  411;  Pris- 
cilla, 405-407,  41 1 ; Ralph,  355; 
Reiner,  351-356,  387;  Richd.,  348, 

351-354,  37L  387-393,  397,  399, 
402-404,417;  Robt.,  317,  357-359, 
361,  362,  366,  368-371,  373-386, 
390,  393-398,  405,  406,  409,  412, 
414,  417;  Rosamund,  399,  405, 
406;  Susan,  398;  Thomas,  357, 


362,  383,  386,  397-4 1 5 ,'  Walter, 
388;  Wm,  351-356,  359,  362,  383, 
387-389,  412,  414 

Wath-upon-Dearne,  375,  377,  385; 

church  of,  376,  377 
Wath,  John,  341;  Thos.,  101; 

rector  of,  20,  36,  57,  93,  129,  375 
Watkinson,  John,  85 
Watson,  Jas.,  294;  John,  119,  291; 
Wm.,  104 

Wauerton,  John  de,  96 
Wawse,  Thos.,  59 

Wawton,  John,  127;  John,  127,  129 
Way,  A.,  182 
Webster,  Thos.,  111 
Weighton,  prebend  of,  18 
Welan,  John,  82 

Weld,  Cecily,  375;  Henry  de  la,  375 
Welden,  Rich.,  76 

Well,  126,  131,  226,  228-230;  church 
of,  57,  77,  1 !3,  1 16,  1 17;  hospital, 
57,  77 

Welles,  Hoton  of,  79;  Lyon,  lord  of, 
98 n,  386,  392;  Henry,  53,  54,  85 
91,  105,  no,  113;  Rich.,  392 
Wells  cath.,  10;  Wm.,  128;  Bp.  of 
Rochester,  7 
Wellum,  386 
Welton,  Peter,  56 
Wei  wick  church,  422 
Well  at  Knaresboro’  castle,  213 
Wem,  rector  of,  37,  62,  129,  130 
Wenervile,  Adam  le,  320 
Wensley,  Wencelan  church,  126; 
rector  of,  25,  57,  58,  81,  83 n,  96, 
126^;  John,  67 
Wensleydale,  228 

Wentworth  Park,  188;  Agnes,  393; 
Geo.,  407;  Gervase,  407;  Hugip 
401;  John,  393;  Matt.,  317,  407; 
Michael,  408 
Werd,  Wm.,  in 
Weshton,  Robt.,  124 
Wesschyngton,  John  and  Rich.,  101 
Wessex,  Earl  of,  311 
West,  Wm.,  400,  404 
West  Burton  in  Aysgarth,  227;  see 
also  Burton  in  Bishopdale 
West  Bretton,  335,  393,  409 
Westburgh,  co.  Lines.,  383,  384 
Westburn,  292 
West  Butterwick,  360 n 
Westby  and  Clifton,  oratory  at,  38,  82 
Westerdale  preceptory,  136,  138,  141, 
^46,  153,  156;  Wm.,  19,  121,  122 
West  Gilling  churchyard,  40 
Westhed,  Nich.,  70,  75 
Westhorpe,  John,  123 
West  Leonard,  404 
Westley  Waterless,  co.  Cambs.,  334; 
church,  326 n,  331 

Westminster  Abbey,  328,  335,  366, 

369 
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Westmorland,  countess  of,  34,  55,  61 ; 

Earl  of,  36,  371,  373,  381 
Weston,  nr.  Otley,  291;  Vavasour  of, 
4°5 

West  Tanfield,  228,  313,  319 
West  Witton,  free  chapel,  25,  31,  58, 
122,  123 

Wetherby,  173,  174,  291-293;  bridge 
of,  274,  305;  manor  of,  261;  mill 
of,  265,  269;  Roman  cemetery  at, 
187,  191,  261;  Roman  pottery, 
421;  Templars  at,  141,  146,  153, 
154;  Alice,  410 

Wetwang,  prebend  of,  12;  Rich.,  106 
Whalley  Abbey,  233.  234;  John,  43, 

131 

Wharf,  Wherf,  Thos.,  19,  107 

Wharfe  river,  304,  305 

Wharton,  Cath.,  413;  Humph.,  413 

Wheat,  John  B.,  306 

Wheler,  Wheeler,  Geo.  Hastings,  192; 

R.  E.  Mortimer,  307 
Wheston,  Robt.,  99 
Whibley,  Chas.,  193 
Whicham  church,  47,  63 
Whitaker,  Dorothy,  407;  IT,  174, 
177,  306;  T.  D.,  184;  Rev.  Wm, 
407 

Whitbeck,  45 

Whitby,  298,  304;  Abbey,  149,  188, 
428;  Worthies,  193;  see  Streon- 
halh 

Whitgift,  manor  of,  45 
Whitehead,  Thos.,  292 
Whitelay,  381 

Whiteley,  Bucks.,  402;  Templars  at, 
146,  153 

Whitesdell,  Bucks.,  402 
Whithorn  or  Galloway,  Bp.  of,  145 
Whiting,  C.  E.,  192,  258,  259 
Whitkirk  church,  152,  155,  184, 

198-9 

Whitstable,  178 

Whittingham,  church  of,  81;  Robt., 
49 

Whittington,  church  of,  36,  68,  95, 
99,  104,  124;  Miles,  124;  Reynold, 
99,  124 

Whitwode,  Rich.,  384 

Whitworth,  C.  W.,  134 

Whixley  vicarage,  52,  53,  85,  129; 

John,  85,  102 
Whyte,  John,  48,  100 
Wickham,  Henry,  296,  297 
Wigfull,  J.  IT,  306 
Wigglesworth,  Wm.,  293 
Wilbraham,  138,  139 
Wilcock,  Thos.,  390 
Wildthorpe,  Yorks.,  344 
Wilkinson,  Henry,  130;  Rev.  Jas., 
294;  Thos.,  109;  T.  W.,  174 
Willgrdby,  136 
Willeson,  Robt.,  50 


Willesthorpe,  Wilsthorp,  Henry,  53, 
85;  Miles,  395 

William,  son  of  Robert,  264-266 
Willoughby  d’Eresby,  Robt.,  338, 
386;  Wm.,  lord,  386 
Wilson,  John  100;  Lawrence,  no; 
R.  F.,  272;  Rich.,  291,  292;  Robt., 
102,  107 

Wilson-Barkworth,  A.  B.,  308 
Wilton,  Geoff,  de,  143,  149;  Wm., 
234 

Windermere,  rectorial  chapel  of,  23, 
30,  38,  47,  68,  81,  102 
Windsor  castle,  360,  366,  377 
Winksley,  nr.  Ripon,  230 
Winn,  Sir  Rowland,  41 1 
Winnerah,  John,  293 
Wintersett,  410;  see  Wyntersett 
Winton,  387 

Wintringham,  Roman,  191 
Wirce,  Geoff,  de  la,  349 
Wirkington,  chapel  at,  iio-m; 

church  of,  129,  130 
Wiske  river,  304 
Wistow,  prebend  of,  12,  14 
Witham,  Carthusians  of,  244;  Thos., 
97,  102 

Withele,  preceptor  of,  141 
Withes,  Henry,  76,  94 
Wodd,  Robt.,  94 
Woddys,  Edm.,  115 
Wodehouse,  John,  20,  63,  88,  100 
Woderove,  John,  341;  Thos.,  398 
Wodesome,  330,  335 
Wodside,  Wm.,  61,  92,  93 
Wodward,  John,  43;  Sir  Wm.,  105; 

Wm.,  abbot  of  Furness,  78 
Wolsey,  Card.,  397 
Wolston,  John,  43,  114 
Wolverhampton  church,  12 1 
Womersley,  356 

Wood,  Anthony  a,  234;  Butler,  252 
Woodford,  prebend  of,  11 
Woodhall,  374,  375,  385,.  386 
Woodhead,  John,  175;  T.  W.,  308 
Woodstock,  Thos.,  358 
Woodward,  A.  M.,  i8iw,  191 
Wooller,  Mr.  (1587b  302 
Woolley  church,  417 
Worcester,  Bp.  of,  33;  Earl  of,  371 
Workington,  church  of,  47,  62,  91; 

rector  of,  3312,  3 7,  62 
Workman,  H.  B.,  242,  243 
Worksop,  149 

Worsley,  John,  18,  121,  123,  125; 
Seth,  46,  126 

Wortley,  177,  341;  Eliz.,  336,  337, 
343;  Sir  Nich.,  324,  336,  393 
Wragby,  174,  403,  405-407,  409,  41 1 
Wragley,  386 

Wrangland,  place-name,  229 
Wroot,  manor  of,  367;  IT.  E.,  192 
Wryghson,  Robt.,  104 
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Wright,  John,  51;  Wm„  101 
Wycliffe,  church  of,  125,  128;  rector 
of>  I5>  25,  74,  1 17;  John,  74,  76, 
118,  125,  231,  233,  245,  246 n,  247 
Wycliffites,”  236-247  passim 
Wydale,  14 1 

Wyke  upon  Hull,  190,  308 
Wykeham,  Wm.  of,  233 
Wylkinson,  Thos.,  60 
Wylson,  Robt.,  85;  Thos.,  234,  241 
Wylton,  John,  338 
Wylughby,  Robt.,  392 
Wymbyssh,  Robt.,  121 
Wyndesore,  John  de,  242 
Wyntersett,  Thos.  de,  358 
Wyre,  see  St.  Michael  on  Wyre 
Wyresdale  in  Lancaster,  38;  forest 
of,  109 
Wyten,  353 
Wythir,  Thos.,  68 
Wythornewyk,  Wm.,  390,  391 
Wyton,  Joan,  386;  Simon  de,  386 

Yafforth,  Danby  of,  56,  13 1 
Yarme  or  Yarom,  John,  19,  72,  76, 
92,  94,  100,  103,  104,  hi,  136; 
Wm.,  31,  69 
Yarn  wick,  136 

T ealand  Redmayne,  oratory  at,  39, 
79 

Yelland,  Edm.,  68 
Yeomanry  cavalry,  190 
Yetminster,  prebend  of,  88 n 
Yevan,  373 

Yockenthwaite  stone  circle,  188 
Yonge,  Edm.,  106,  no,  119 
York,  Archbishop  of,  4-8,  12,  13,  24, 
33,  46,  97n>  12 5,  132,  142-147,  191’ 
192,  234,  294,  297,  305,  307,  318- 
320,  323,  327,  339,  368,  377,  378, 


3^4,  395,  397,  424;  Archbishop’s 
prison,  77;  Archdeacon  of,  9; 
“ Bouthon  ” (Bootham),  118,  119; 
castle,  142,  144,  413;  castle  mills, 
j36,  153;  coins  struck  at,  309,  310; 
Dean  and  chapter  of,  9,  10,  17, 
24n>  44-46,  105,  107,  109 n,  121, 

122,  146,  318;  Duke  of,  373; 
Mayor  of,  361;  Minster,  12,  14-19, 
23,  47,  82,  86,  102,  103,  112,  120, 

123,  I34,  I47>  I49,  3°7,  361;  old 

bookshop,  191;  old  inns,  307; 
Philosophical  Soc.,  190,  306;  Pre- 
centor, 33,  75;  Recorder  of,  395; 
Roman,  256,  420;  St.  Leonard’s 
hosp.,  56,  69,  129;  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  17,  23,  30,  36,  40,  45-47, 
53-56,  58-67,  69-71,  73-75,  78,  83, 
85,  91,  92,  95,  97,  101-103,  105, 
106,  no,  in,  113,  118,  120,  127, 
128,  130-132..  286;  Synod  at 

(1372),  234 

York  churches,  All  Saints  pavement, 

384,  420;  H.  T.  King’s  Court,  191; 
St.  George’s,  Fishergate,  57;  St. 
Martin’s,  Coney  St.,  413;  St. 
Martin’s,  Micklegate,  130;  St. 
Olave’s,  43;  proposed  demolition 
of,  423 

Yorke,  John,  49,  104;  Rich.,  117; 
Robt.,  104;  Wm.,  104,  112,  125; 
Wm.,  abbot  of  Easby,  70 
Yorkshire,  Roman,  420;  Sheriff  of, 
140-142,  144,  147,  285^,  359,  381, 

385,  401,  402 
Yoxhale,  Wm.,  70 
Yveson,  Geo.,  61,  131 


Zouche,  Eliz.,  337;  Sir  John,  337, 
342,  344;  Margt.,  337,  342,  344 
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